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M'FARLANE'S  LIVES  AND  EXPLOITS 
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Mapt,  ftc  8  vols.  lA/. 
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WATSON'S  LIFE  OF  PHILIP  II.  8vo.  9s. 
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ADVENTURES  OF  CAPTAIN  BONNE- 
VILLE, by  lAViHO,  8  Tols.  Sro.  II.  Il«.  6d. 
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DE  FOE'S  LIFE  AND  ADVENTURES  or 
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Edition,  12mo.  4s.  6d. 
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Edition.  12mo.  6'. 
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PORTER'S  (MISS)   LAKE  OP  KILLAR- 
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PETER  PARLEY'S  LIVES  OF  FRANK- 
LIN AND  WASHINGTON,  4#. 

PETER  PARLEY'S  TALES  ABOUT 
EdHOPi,  Asia,  Apmica,  and  America,  7s.  6<f. 


Animals,  Cuts,  7s,  dd. 
The  United   Sutas  of 

America,  is.  04, 
Rome  and  Modern  Italy, 

U.hd. 
Mythology    of    Greece 

and  Rome,  4s.  ed. 
Plants,  edited  by  Mju. 

Loo  DON,  7s.  6<l. 
Unirersal  History,4«.0(f. 


The  Sea  and  Padflc 
Ocean,  4m.  6<i. 

The  Sun,  Moon,  and 
Stars,  4s.  6d. 

England,  Ireland,  and 
Scotland,  7».  M. 

Ancient  and  Modem 
Greece.  4s.  6d. 

Christmas  and  Its  Fes- 
tivals, 7t.  6<(. 

PHILIPS'S  CONVERSATIONS  ABOUT 
THE  WHALE  FISHERY.  4s,  64, 

PHILIPS'S  CONVERSATIONS  ABOUT 
IheTOOLS  and  TRADES  of  ANIMALS,  4s.64, 

RICH  POOR  MAN  AND  POOR  RICH 
MAN,  by  Miss  Sbdowick.,  2s, 

SERGEANT  BELL  AND  HIS  RAREE- 
SHOW.     CuU,  sqr.  7s.  64, 

STORIES  ABOUT  POLAND,  2a.  6d. 

TEGG'S  PRESENT  FOR  AN  APPREN- 
TICE.   New  Edition,  4».  64. 

TOM  TELESCOPE'S  NEWTONIAN  PHI- 
LOSOPHY.   CuU.  4«.  64, 

VILLAGE  AND  THE  VICARAGE,  2a.  6d. 

WATTS'S   DIVINE  SONGS,  6rf. 

WATTS'S  DIVINE  SONGS  ;  with  Em*/, 
by  Scott.  6^. 

WHITE'S  NATURAL  HISTORY  OP 
SKLBORNB,  by  Lady  Dover,  7i. 

YOUNG  MAN'S  AID  TO  KNOWLEDGE. 
24mo.  Zs.  64. 

YOUNG  LADIES*  STORY-TELLER,  bj 
Miss  LuLia,  2t, 


THEOLOGY  AND  ECCLESIASTICAL  HISTORY. 


ADAMS'  PRIVATE  THOUGHTS  ON  RELIGION.     18mo. 
AMBROSE  LOOKING  UNTO  JESUS,  AND  HIS  OTHER  WORKS.      8to. 
ALLEINE'S  ALARM  TO  UNCONVERTED  SINNERS.     32mo. 
BARROW'S(REV.  J.)  WHOLE   WORKS.  3  volt.  8vo.     Cloth 

BAXTER'S  SAINTS'  EVERLASTING  REST.     8vo 

The  same  Work,  a  Pocket  Editkn  .  ... 

■  WORKS.     4  vols.  Imperial  OcUvo     ..... 

BEAN'S  FAMILY  WORSHIP.     New  Edition.     ISmo 

BLAIR'S  (DR.  HUGH)  SERMONS.     Svo 

BOLTON'S  TREATISES  ON  COMPORTING  AFFLICTED  CONSCIENCES 
BOOTH'S  (REV.  ABRAHAM)  SELECT  WORKS.     12mo. 

BUCK  ON  RELIGIOUS  EXPERIENCE 

BURDER'S  FIFTY-TWO  VILLAGE  SERMONS.     I2mo. 
BUNYAN'S  PILGRIM'S  PROGRESS.     And  Life  by  Adam  Claekb 
With  Platet.     Svo. 

HOLY  WAR.     New  Edition.     18mo.  .... 

BURNET'S  EXPOSITION  OF    THE  THIRTY-NINE  ARTICLES.     8vo.     . 
BUTLER'S  (BISHOP)  ANALOGY  OF  RELIGION.     12ino.       . 

. SERMON&     i2mo.  ..... 

WORKS.     12mo.        ...... 

BURDER'S  RITES  AND  CEREMONIES  OF  RELIGION.     8vo. 
CAMPBELL'S  LECTURES  ON  ECCLESIASTICAL  HISTORY.    Svo. 
DISSERTATION  ON  THE  MIRACLES.     8vo. 

(D.D.)  WORKS  NOW  FIRST  COLLECTED.     6  vols.  Svo.      . 

'  PULPIT  ELOQUENCE  AND  PASTORAL  CARE.  Svo. 

CAVE'S  PRIMITIVE  CHRISTIANITY.     New  Edition  by  Cuiy.    Svo. 
CECIL'S  SERMONS.     Now  fint  Collected.     I2mo.         .... 
CHARNOCKE  ON  THE  DIVINE  ATTRIBUTES.     Svo. 

CLARK'S  GOSPELS  HARMONIZED.     With  Notes,  &c.,  by  Dunn.    Svo. 

ON  THE  PROMISES  OF  SCRIPTURE.     32nio. 

COLES  ON  GOD'S  SOVEREIGNTY.     12mo.  .  .  .  . 

CLARKE'S  (DR.  ADAM)  CHRISTIAN  THEOLOGY.    By  Dunn.     12mo.     . 

LETTER  TO    A    YOUNG  PREACHER,  AND 


TRAVELLER'S  PRAYER 
SERMONS. 


With  great  Additioni.     4  voli. 


COOPER'S  SERMONS  ON  THE  LEADING  DOCTRINES  OP  THE  GOSPEL 

PRACTICAL  AND  FAMILIAR 

CHILLINGWORTH'S  THEOLOGICAL  WORKS.    8vo. 

DAVIES'S  LECTURES  ON  PROPHECY.     12aio.    .  .  .  . 

DODDRIDGE'S  MISCELLANEOUS  WORKS.     Imperial  Svo. 


RISE  AND  PROGRESS  OF  RELIGION  IN  THE  SOUL 


DUNN'S  SELECTIONS  FROM  THE  WORKS  OP  REV.  J.  HOWE 

. — CALVIN 

DWIGHT'S  SYSTEM  OP  THEOLOGY.     5  voli.     Svo. 

6  vols.     Pocket  Edition 

EDWARDS'  (REV.  JONATHAN)  THEOLOGICAL  WORKS.  2  vols.  Imp.  Svo. 
ELLIS'S  KNOWLEDGE  OF  DIVINE  THINGS  PROM  REVELATION 
EVANS'S  SKETCH  OF  ALL  RELIGIONS.     New  Edition.     12mo. 
FINNEY'S  SERMONS  ON  IMPORTANT  SUBJECTS.     12mo. 
FISHER'S  MARROW  OF  MODERN  DIVINITY.     12mo.     . 
FULLER'S  (D.D.)  DISCOURSES  ON  THE  BOOK  OF  GENESIS.     12mo.  . 
FULLER'S  HOLY  AND  PROFANE  LIFE.     Portraits.     Svo.  •        .         . 

GILL'S  BODY  OF  PRACTICAL  DIVINITY.    2  voU. 

CAUSE  OF  GOD  AND  TRUTH.    Svo.  .  .  .         . 

GOODWIN'S  CHRISTIAN  THEOLOGY.     By  Dunn. 

REDEMPTION  REDEEMED.     New  Edition.   Svo. 

HALL'S  CONTEMPLATIONS  ON  THE  OLD  AND  NEW  TESTAMENT.  Svo. 

(REV.  ROBERT)  SELECT  THEOLOGICAL  WORKS.     12mo. 

^ ON  MODERN  INFIDELITY 

HALYBURTON'S  THEOLOGICAL  WORKS.    Svo 

HANNAM'S  PULPIT  ASSISTANT.     New  Edition.     Svo. 

HAWKER'S  (REV.  ROBERT)  POOR  MAN'S  MORNING  PORTION.  12mo. 

EVENING  PORTION 

HERVEY'S  THERON  AND  ASPASIA.     New  Edition.    Svo 
HERVEY'S  MEDITATIONS  AND  CONTEMPLATIONS.    Svo. 
HILL'S  (REV.  ROWLAND)  VILLAGE  DIALOGUES.  34th  Edidon 
HOWE'S  THEOLOGICAL  WORKS.     By  Calamy.     Imperial  Svo. 
JENKS'S  FAMILY  DEVOTION.    By  Sikbon.     l2mo. 
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THEOLOGY,  &c.  &c  CONTINUED. 


LEIGHTON'S 


(ARCHBISHOP)  WORKS.     8vo. 


ECTURE8,  THEOLOGICAL,  &c. 

SERMONS 

TO  FAMILY  AND  PRIVATE  DEVOTION 


MASON*S  HELP 

MASON'S  SPIRITUAL  TREASURY  FOR  THE  CHILDREN  OP  GOD.  8to 

MASSILLON'S  SERMONS.     New  Edition.     8to. 

MILNER'S  CHURCH  HISTORY.     By  Hawiis.    8to.        . 

MORE*S  (HANNAH)  PRACTICAL  PIETY.     82aio. 

MOSHEIM'S  ECCLESIASTICAL  HISTORY.     2  vols.    8to. 

NEWTON'S  (REV.  JOHN)  THEOLOGICAL  WORKS.     8to. 

OLNEY  HYMNS.     By  Cowfmi  and  Newtok.     32mo. 

OBTON'S  (REV.  JOB)  PRACTICAL  WORKS.     2  vols.     8vo. 

PALEY»S  WORKS.     New  Edition.   8vo 

Notes  and  lUustntions  by  Pazton.     5vo1s.  8to. 

PASCAL'S  THOUGHTS  ON  RELIGION.     18mo. 

PEARSON'S  EXPOSITION  OF  THE  CREED.     8to. 

PITMAN'S  SERMONS  FOR  EVERY  SUNDAY  IN  THE  YEAR.    2  vols. 

SECOND  COURSE.     2  vols.  . 

PORTEUS'S  (BISHOP)  LECTURES  ON  ST.  MATTHEW.  8to. 

PRIDBAUX'S  CONNEXION  OF  THE  OLD  AND  NEW  TESTAMENT.  2voli. 

ROBINSON'S  SCRIPTURE  CHARACTERS.     8vo. 

ROMAINE'S  THEOLOGICAL  WORKS.  8vo.  .       *     ,  • 

BOWE'S  DEVOUT  EXERCISES  OF  THE  HEART 

SAURIN'S  SERMONS.     New  Edition  by  Burder.    3  vols. 

SCOTT'S  (REV.  THOMAS)  THEOLOGICAL  WORKS.  Chiswicr.      . 

SHERLOCK'S  (BISBOP)  WORKS,  with  Summary  by  Hdohu.     5  toIs.       . 

SIMPSON'S  PLEA  FOR  RELIGION  AND  THE  SACRED  WRITINGS.  12mo. 

SPRING'S  OBLIGATIONS  OP  THE  WORLD  TO  THE  BIBLE.     32mo. 

STURM'S  REFLECTIONS  ON  THE  WORKS  OP  GOD.  By  Dr.  Clarke.  2  vols. 

THE  SABBATH  SCHOOL  AS  IT  SHOULD  BE.     Royal  32mo. 

TODD'S  SABBATH  SCHOOL  TEACHER        .... 

TODD'S  WORKS  ON  SUNDAY  TEACHING,  &c.     8vo. 

VENN'S  COMPLETE  DUTY  OF  MAN.     12mo. 

WAKE'S  (BISHOP)  GENUINE  APOSTOLICAL  EPISTLES.     12mo. 

WARBURTON'S  DIVINE  LEGATION  OF  MOSES  DEMONSTRATED.  2  vols. 

WARDEN'S  SYSTEM  OF  REVEALED  RELIGION.     By  Nichols.     8vo. 

WATTS'S  PSALMS  AND  HYMNS.     32mo.     Pocket  Edition       . 

— (BinrxKLD 'a  Edition.)     8vo,,  clotb 

SCRIPTURE  HISTORY.     I2mo 

HOPEFUL  YOUTH  FALLING  SHORT  OF  HEAVEN 

GUIDE  TO  PRAYER.     32mo 

DEATH  AND  HEAVEN        .... 

WESLEY'S  SERMONS,  edited  by  Drrw.     2  vols.  8vo. 

JOURNAL  OF  HIS  LIFE  AND  TRAVELS.    Svo. 

WHEATLY  ON  THE  COMMON  PRAYER.     8vo. 
WILBERFORCE'S  PRACTICAL  VIEW  OF  CHRISTIANITY.     32mo. 
WILLIAMS'S  CHRISTIAN  PREACHER.     By  Jackson.     12mo. 
WITSIUS  ON  THE  COVENANT  BETWEEN  GOD  AND  MAN.  2  vols. 
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CHEMISTRY,  NATURAL  HISTORY,  BOTANY,  MEDICINE,  &c. 

ON    THE 


ABERCROMBIE'S  POCKET  GARDEN- 
ER'S CALENDAR,  18mo.  sewed,  2«. 

BERTHOLLET  ON  DYEING.  Translated  by 
I>r.  UsB.  New  BdiUon.  ISt. 

BEST'S  ART  OF  ANGLING,  by  Jacksok, 
SSmo.  9«.  M. 

BUCHAN'S  DOMESTIC  MEDICINE,  New 
Bditioo,  8vo.  ISf. 

BUFFON'S  NATURAL  HISTORY,  New 
Bditioo.  by  IVsiort,  166  CuU.  4  roll.  II.  4#. 

CREAM  OFSCIENTIFIC  KNOWLEDGE; 
A  NOTE-BOOK  OF  GENERAL  INFOli- 
MATION,]8mo.3#. 

GARDENS  &  MENAGERIE  or  tbr  ZOO- 
LOGICAL SOCIETY.  23a  Cuts.  S  vols.  81. 8#. 

GRIFFIN'S  SCIENTIFIC  MISCELLANY, 
8vo.»  II.  1#. 


HUBER*S    OBSERVATIONS 

HONEY-BEE.  l2mo.  6t. 
MAWE'S  EVERY  MAN  HIS  OWN  GAR- 

DBNER,  6#. 

NATURAL  HISTORY  of  INSECTS,  Cuts, 
2  Tols.  lOf . 

PARKES'  CfiEMICAL  CATECHISM.  5». 
RYDGE'S    VETERINARY    SURGEON'S 

MANUAL.  4lh  EdlUon.  6#. 
THOMSONS  INORGANIC  CHEMISTRY, 

2  Tols.  8?o.  21.  2#.  y 

WHITE'S  NATURAL  HISTORY  OP 
SBLBORNB.  by  Lady  Dotsk.  7#. 

WHITE'S  COMPENDIUM  or  thk  VETE- 
BINARY  ART.  by  Si>ooi*BR,  8ro.  16«. 

CATTLE   MEDICINE.    New 

Bditioo,  8ro,  9#. 


MISCELLANEOUS  ENGLISH  LITERATURE. 


ABBOT'S  HOARY  HEAD  AND  THE  VALLEY 

BELOW.  2f.  6<f. 
ABBOT'S    (JACOB    AND     JOHN)    WORKS. 

11  vols.    64mo.    Cloth,  Gilt,  ]L  lOt. 
ANECDOTE    BOOK,    OR    FIVE    HUNDRED 

CURIOUS  NARRATIVES,  fte.    12mo.3#. 
ARCANA   OF    NATURE   REVEALED.    2  Tolf. 

]2mo,  12t. 
BARROW'S  HISTORY  OF  THE  MUTINY  OF 

THE  BOUNTY,  Rf. 
BEAUTIES   OF  WASHINGTON   IRVING.    21 

Cuts.     18aio,  it.  6d. 
BLAIR'S   LECTURES   ON   RHETORIC   AND 

BELLES-LETTRES.    8vo,  \2t. 
BUCK'S  ANECDOTES,  MORAL,  RELIGIOUS, 

AND  ENTERTAINING.     12mo,  ft«. 
BUCKB'S    HARMONIES   AND   SUBLIMITIES 

OF  NATURE.    8  toIs.  8vo.  1/.  llt.Gd. 
BUCKE'S RUINSop ANCIENT  CITIES.  2t1s.10#. 
BURTON'S   ANATOMY    OF  MELANCHOLY. 

New  Edition.    8vo,  16«. 
CAMPBELL'S  l^HILOSOFHl^^  OF  RHETORIC. 

8to,  9«. 
CHANNING'S  (DR.  W.  B.)  WORKS.  New  Edit. 

8?o.  9#» 
CHILD'S  (MRS.)  FRUGAL  HOUSEWIFE.   New 

Edition.  2ff. 
CHILD'S  (MRS.)  FAMILY  NURSE.    Companion 

to  the  above,  3i.  M. 
CHILD'S  (MRS.)  MOTHER'S  BOOK.  32mo>  2f. 
COLERIDGE'S    SIX   MONTHS'   RESIDENCE 

IN  THE  WEST  INDIES,  &r. 
COMMON   SENSE  FOR   COMMON   FBOPLB. 

By  Martin  Doylb.  Is, 
COWPER'S  LIFE  AND    WORKS.     Br  Ghim- 

8RAWB.      8  TOls.,  2/. 

CROKKR'S    FAIRY   LEGENDS,  Ac   OF  THE 

SOUTH  OF  IRELAND,  ft«. 
CYCLOPEDIA  OF  POPULAR  SONGS.      New 

Edition.  9«. 
DB  FOE'S  NOVELS  AND  MISCELLANEOUS 

WORKS,  20  vola.  Separately  at  5#. 

Robinson  Crusoe  complete,  2  vols. — Lifeand  Adven- 
tures of  Captain  Singleton. — Fortunes  and  Mis- 
fortunes of  the  famous  MoU  Flanders. — Life  and 
Adventures  of  Colonel  Jack.  —  Memoirs  of  a 
Cavalier.  —  New  Voyage  Round  the  World.  — 
Memoirs  of  Captain  Carleton  and  Mrs.  Davies, 
— History  of  the  Plague ;  and  the  Consolidator. 
—History  of  the  Devil.— Roiana ;  or,  the  For- 
tunate Mistress. — A  System  of  Magjic— History 
and  Reality  of  Apparitions.— ReUgious  Court- 
ship, with  an  Appendix. — Family  Instructor, 
complete,  :i  vols.— Complete  English  Tradesman, 
2  vols.— Memoirs  of  Duncan  Campbell.— Life  of 
De  Foe,  Ac. 

DB   FOB'S   SYSTEM   OF   MAGIC  AND  HIS- 

TORY  OF  THE  BLACK  ART,  6#. 
DE    FOE'S    SECRETS   OF    THE    INVISIBLE 

WORLD,    AND    HISTORY   OF   APFARI- 
-   TI0NS.5#. 
DIRAY  OF  AN  AMERICAN  PHYSICIAN,  2#. 
DOUCE'S      ILLUSTRATIONS      OF      SHAK. 

SPEARB.     40  Engravings.    8vo,  lit. 
ELEGANT  EXTRACTS,  PROSE.    6 vols.   18mo, 

R  J0«. 

ELEGANT  EXTRACTS,  VERSE.  6  vols.  I8mo, 
It  lOf. 

ENFIELD'S  HISTORY  OF  PHILOSOPHY. 
8vo,  \4m, 

EPHRAIM  HOLDING'S  DOMESTIC  AD- 
DRESSES. 2/. 

FBRGUSSON'S  LECTURES  ON  MECHANICS, 
Ac,  lOf. 

FORD'S  DRAMATIC  WORKS.    ISmo,  6r. 

FOX'S  BOOK  OF  MARTYRS.  New  BdiUon. 
By  MiLNRR.    8vo,  15tf. 

FOX'S  BOOK  OP  MARTYRS  Abridged.I6mo,S«.  6<f. 


FAMILY  LIBRARY.  THE,  IN  EIGHTY  VOLS^ 

Sold  Separately  at  6t. 

Life  of  Buonaparte,  2  vols. — Life  of  Alexander  tbe 
Great— Lives  of  British  Artists,  0  vols.— History 
of  the  Jews,  3  vols. — Insects,  2  vols. — Court  and 
Camp  of  Buonaparte. — Life  and  Voyages  of 
Columbus. — Life  of  Nelson,  by  Soutbey. — Lives 
of  British  Physicians.- History  of  British  Indlft, 
4  vols. — Demonology  and  Witchcraft,  by  Scott.^— 
Life  and  Travels  of  Bruce.— Voyages  of  Colum- 
bus's Companions. — Venetian  History,  2  vols. — 
History  of  the  Anglo-Saxons. — Lives  of  Scottish 
Worthies,  3  vols.— Tour  in  South  Holland.- Life 
of  Sir  Isaac  Newton. — MuUny  of  the  Bounty. 
— Reformation  in  En^^d. — Lander's  Travela 
in  Africa.  2  vols.— Salmagundi,  by  Washington 
Irving.— Trials  of  Charles  I.  and  the  Regiddas. 
Brewster's  Natural  Magic— Life  of  Peter  the 
Great.— Six  Months  in  the  West  Indies.— Sketch 
Book,  by  Irving,  2  vols.  —  Tytler's  General 
History,  6  vols.— Croker's  Fairy  Legends.— Me- 
moirs of  the  PUgue,  by  De  Foe  and  Bxayley. — 
Life  and  Times  of  General  Washington,  2  vdUi. 
—  Knickerbocker's  Histoiy  of  New  York. — 
Wesley's  Philosophy,  3  vols.- Segur's  Narrative 
of  Napoleon's  Expedition  to  Russia,  2  vols. — 
Life  of  All  Pasha.— Lives  of  Banditti  and  Rob- 
bers.—Sketches  of  Imposture,  Deception,  and 
Credulity.- History  of  the  Bastille.- Histoiy  of 
Gustavus  Adolphus.  —  Chronicles  of  London 
Bridge.— Life  of  Duke  of  Marlborough.— Life  of 
Cervantes,  by  Roscoe.— Life  of  Cicero.- Ruina 
of  Cities,  2  vols.— Life  of  Richard  Corar  de 
Lion.— Life  of  Mahomet.— Peril  and  SufTerlng, 
2  vols.— Eustace's  ClasskaaTonr  in  Italy,  3  vols. 
—Lives  of  Eminent  Men.— MuUny  at  the  Nore. 

HAND-BOOK  OF  HORSEMANSHIP.    12  plates, 

2#.  6c/. 
HISTORY  OF  THE  MUTINY  OF  THE  NORE. 

By  W.  J.  Nralr.  6«. 
HOYLE'S  GAMES.    New  Edition,  S#. 
HONE'S  EVERY.DAY  BOOK.    Numerous  Cuts. 

2  voIk,  U.  »s. 
HONE'S  TABLE  BOOK,  14t. 
HONE'S  YEAR-BOOK,  14#.  " 

HOLLAND'S  DOMESTIC  COOKERY.  12mo,4#. 
HOWAltD'S  BEAUTIES  OF  BYRON.  ISmo,  2». 
INCHBALD'S   BRITISH    THEATRE.     20  vols. 

Any  Play  separately  at  U. 
IRVING'S   (WASHINGTON)  SKETCH-BOOK. 
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EDITOR'S  PREFACE. 


Although  the  several  treatises  of  the  author  in  de- 
fence of  Christianity, — in  support  of  the  diffusion  of 
knowledge, — on  discovering  new  means  for  the  allevia- 
tion of  human  suffering, — and  on  promoting  the  study 
of  metaphysics  and  mathematics,  have  obtained  the 
applause  of  the  learned,  yet  their  association  with  his 
new  and  difficult  theory  in  pneumatolc^  militated  so 
far  against  their  reception  with  the  public  in  general, 
that  one  perfect  edition  only  of  his  works  has  hitherto 
ever  appeared.  This  was  a  circumstance  much  to  be 
r^^etted,  since  no  other  writer,  of  the  literary  age  in 
which  he  flourished,  has  left  more  able,  original,  or 
useful  advice,  in  religion,  philosophy,  and  politics. 

His  tracts,  his  treatises  and  essays,  are  brought  together 
in  this  edition,  in  which  the  author's  letters  are  also 
included,  having  first  been  carefhlly  collated  with  those 
published  by  George  Monck  Berkeley  in  his  "  Literary 
Relics:"  and  the  treatises,  Arithmetica  absque  Algebra  aut 
Euclide  Demonstrata;  Miscellanea  Mathematica ;  and 
De  Motu^  written  originally  in  Latin,  are  here  presented 
in  literal  English  versions.  ^^  The  Principles  of  Human 
Knowledge,"  however,  seemed  to  require  a  greater  de- 
gree of  editorial  attention  than  the  other  learned  labours 
of  the  author,  from  their  novelty,  their  difficulty,  and 
the  misrepresentations  that  have  been  circulated  with 
respect  to  them  by  the  ignorant  or  the  envious.  The 
editor  of  the  quarto  edition  of  Berkeley's  works,  ap- 
pears to  have  taken  unauthorized  liberties  with  the  text 
of  this  particular  treatise,  as  printed  in  the  original 
edition,  which  had  the  benefit  of  the  philosopher's  own 


IT  editor's  preface. 

revision,  by  omitting  very  many  passages,  some  of  which 
materially  affect  the  meaning.  These  passages  have 
been  restored,  either  in  the  text  itself,  or  in  the  form  ol 
notes, — ^sectional  heads  have  been  prefixed,  and  the  lead- 
ing terms,  or  sentences,  or  paragraphs  in  each  section, 
either  printed  in  italics  or  included  within  brackets : — 
indices  are  placed  before  the  illustrations  or  examples, 
and  notes,  referring  to  attempted  refutations  of  the 
author's  arguments  by  Reid  and  others,  added,  with  a 
caution  not  likely  to  disturb  the  reader's  train  of  thought 
in  penetrating  the  intricacies  of  this  ingenious  system. 

These  prefatory  notices,  intended  solely  to  establish 
the  superior  care  that  has  been  bestowed  upon  this 
complete  edition  of  the  author's  writings,  afford  no 
opportunity  for  entering  upon  a  defence  of  his  theory. 
It  will  not,  however,  be  misplaced  to  observe,  that  Dr. 
Reid,  the  only  adversary  who  has  assailed  "  The  Prin- 
ciples of  Human  Knowledge"  with  any  degree  of 
plausibility,  has  not  gone  deep  enough  in  the  investi- 
gation ;  he  imagined  that  when  he  should  have  over- 
thrown the  philosophic  scheme  of  Ideas,  Berkeley's  the- 
ory would  necessarily  become  involved  in  the  general 
ruin ;  but  Berkeley's  theory  does  not  depend  on  the 
truth  or  falsehood  of  that  ancient  hypothesis,  but  on  this 
fact,  that  "there  is  no  necessary  connexion  in  reason 
and  language  between  our  perceptions  and  the  existence 
of  external  objects ;  since  we  know  it  not  unfrequently 
happens,  that  objects  appear  to  be  present  to  the  senses 
.when  disordered,  although  we  know  they  are  not  pre- 
sent.^* Reid  has  not  refated  Berkeley,  nor  even  struck 
at  the  leading  root  of  his  s}«tem ;  no  other  antagonist 
has  assailed  his  doctrines  with  equal  ability  or  success ; 
Berkeley,  therefore,  remains  unanswered. 

G.  N.  W. 

Coed  Celyn,  Llanrwst,  Denbighshire,  1843. 
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«»<«MW>MMI»« 


Db.  George  Berkeley,  the  learned  and  ingenious  bishop 
of  Cloyne,  in  Ireland,  was  a  native  of  that  kingdom,  and  the  son 
of  William  Berkeley,  of  Thomastown,  in  the  county  of 
Killkenny,  whose  father  went  over  to  Ireland  f  after  the  resto- 
ration (the  family  having  suffered  greatly  for  their  loyalty  to 
Charles  L),  and  there  obtained  the  cmlectorship  of  Belfast. 

Our  au&or  was  bom  on  the  12th  of  March,  1684,  at  Killcrin, 
near  Thomastown,  received  the  first  part  of  his  education  at 
Killkenny  school,  under  Dr.  Hinton,  and  was  admitted  a  pen* 
eioner  of  Trinity  Ck)llege,  Dublin,  at  the  age  of  fifteen,  under 
the  tuition  of  Dr.  Hall.  He  was  admitted  fellow  of  that  coUege 
on  the  9th  of  Jime,  1707,  having  previously  sustained  with 
honour  the  very  trying  examination  which  the  candidates  for 
that  preferment  are  by  the  statutes  required  to  undergo. 

The  first  proof  he  gave  of  his  literary  abilities  was  Arithmetica 
absque  Algebra  out  EucUde  DenumstratOy  which,  from  the  preface, 
he  appears  to  have  written  before  he  was  twenty  years  old, 
thougn  he  did  not  publish  it  till  1707.  It  is  dedicated  to  Mr. 
Palliser,  son  to  the  Archbishop  of  Cashel,  and  is  followed  by  a 
Mathematical  Miscellany,  containing  some  very  ingenious  ob- 
servations and  theorems,  inscribed  to  his  pupil,  Mr.  Samuel 
Molyneaux,  a  gentleman  of  whom  we  shall  have  occasion  \jq 
make  further  mention  presently,  and  whose  father  was  the  cele- 
brated friend  and  correspondent  of  Mr.  Locke. 

His  Theory  of  Vision  was  published  in  1709,  and  the  Prin- 

*  To  authenticate  the  following  account  of  Bishop  Berkeley,  it  is  thought  proper  to 
inform  the  reader,  that  the  particulars  were,  for  the  most  part,  communicated  by  the 
Ber.  Robert  Berkeley,  D.D.,  rector  of  Middleton,  in  the  diocese  of  Cloyne,  brother  to 
the  Bishop ;  and  the  whole  was  drawn  up  by  the  Rev.  Joseph  Stock,  D.D.,  F.T.C.D. ; 
and  afterwards  bishop  of  Killala. 

The  Editor  takes  this  opportunity  of  returning  his  sincere  thanks  to  the  Rev.  Dr. 
8toek»  rector  of  Conwell,  Raphoe,  for  his  trouble  in  compiling  and  revising  this 
edition  ;  and  to  Ae  Rev.  Mervyn  Archdall,  rector  of  Attannah,  Oraory ;  and  the  Rev. 
Heniy  Gervais,  LL.B.,  archdeacon  of  Ca^el,  for  their  obliging  communication  of  the 
letters  to  Thomas  Prior,  Esq.,  and  Dean  Gervais,  which  have  added  so  much  to  the 
▼aloe  of  this  edition. 

t  In  the  suite  of  his  reputed  fiuher.  Lord  Berkeley  of  Stratton,  who  had  been  ap- 
pointed Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland. 
J    VOL.  L  B 
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ciples  of  Human  Knowledge  appeared  the  year  after.*  The  airy 
yisioiiB  of  romancesy  to  the  reading  of  which  he  was  much 
addicted,  disgust  at  the  books  of  metaphysics  then  received  in 
the  university,  and  that  inquisitive  attention  to  the  operations  of 
the  mind,  which  about  this  time  was  excited  by  the  writings  of 
Mr.  Locke  and  Father  Malebranche,  probably  gave  birth  to  his 
disbelief  of  the  existence  of  matter.f 

In  17129  the  principles  inculcated  in  Mr.  Locke's  Two  Trea- 
tises of  Crovemment  seem  to  have  turned  his  attention  to  the  doc- 
trine of  passive  obedience ;  in  support  of  which  he  printed  the 
substance  of  three  Common-places,  delivered  by  him  that  year 
in  the  college  chapel,  a  work  which  afterwards  nad  nearly  done 
him  some  injury  in  his  fortune.  For,  being  presented  by  Mr. 
Molyneaux  above-mentioned  to  their  late  majesties,  then  Frince 
and  Princess  of  Wales  (whose  secretary  Mr.  Molyneaux  had 
been  at  Hanover),  he  was  by  them  recommended  to  Lord  Gral- 
way  for  some  preferment  in  the  church  of  L*eland  But  Lord 
Gralway,  having  heard  of  those  sermons,  represented  him  as  a 
Jacobite;  an  impression  which  Mr.  Molyneaux,  as  soon  as  he 

*  The  first editiooKSvo),  the  only  one  published  in  the  Author's  life-time,  was  printed 
in  1710,  by  Aaron  Rhames,  for  Jeremy  Pepyat,  Bookseller,  in  Skinner  Row,  Dublin. 

f  When  the  Principles  of  Human  Kndwledge  were  first  published,  the  ingenious 
author  sent  copies  of  the  work  to  Dr.  Clarke  and  Mr.  AVhiston.  What  efifect  it  pro- 
duced upon  ihe  latter,  the  reader  may  possibly  be  entertained  with  learning  from  his 
own  wordi :  Memoirs  of  Dr.  Clarke,  page  79^-— 81. 

**  And  perhaps  it  will  not  he  here  improper,  by  way  of  caution,  to  take  notioe  of  the 
pernicious  consequence  such  metaphysical  subtilties  have  sometimes  had,  even  against 
common  sense  and  common  experience,  as  in  the  cases  of  those  three  fiimous  men, 
Mons.  Leibnitz,  Mr.  Locke,  and  Mr.  Berkeley. — [The  first  in  his  Pre-established  Har- 
mony: the  second  in  the  dispute  with  Limborch  about  human  liboly.]— And  as  to 
the  tnird  named,  Mr.  Berkeley^  he  published,  A.  D.  1710,  at  Dublin,  this  metaphysic 
notion,  that  matter  was  not  a  real  tXtng ;  nay,  that  the  common  opinion  of  its  reality 
was  groundless,  if  not  ridiculous.  He  was  pleased  to  send  Dr.  Clarke  and  myself, 
etch  of  us,  a  book.  After  we  had  both  perused  it,  I  went  to  Dr.  Clarke,  and  dis- 
coursed with  him  about  it  to  thb  effect ;  that  I,  being  not  a  metaphysician,  was  not 
able  to  answer  Mr.  Berkeley's  subtile  premucs,  though  I  did  not  at  all  believe  his 
absurd  ctrnduswii.  I  therefore  desired  that  he,  who  was  deep  in  such  subtilties,  but 
did  not  appear  to  believe  Mr.  Berkeley's  conclusions,  would  answer  him :  which  task 


the  natives  in  civil  arts  and  in  the  principles  of  Christianity,  I  heartily  wish  all  pos- 
sible success.  It  is  the  pretended  metaphysic  science  itself,  derived  from  the  sceptical 
disputes  of  the  Greek  philosophers,  not  those  particular  great  men  who  have  been 
unhappily  imposed  on  by  it,  that  I  complain  of.  Accordin^y  when  the  famous  Milton 
had  a  mind  to  represent  the  vain  reasonmgs  of  wicked  spirits  in  Hades,  he  described  it 
by  their  endless  train  of  metaphysics,  thus  :^* 

*  Others  apart  sat  on  a  hill  retired,'  &c.    Par.  Lost,  ii.  557—^1." 

Many  years  after  this,  at  Mr.  Addison's  instance,  there  was  a  meetiog  of  Dfi. 
Clarke  and  Berkeley  to  discuss  this  speculative  point ;  and  mat  hopes  were  entertained 
fiom  the  conference.  The  parties,  however,  separated  without  heinff  able  to  come  to 
any  agreement.  Dr.  B.  declared  himself  not  well  satisfied  with  ue  oondnot  of  his 
antagonist  on  the  occasion,. who,  though  he  could  not  answer,  had  not  eandoor  enough 
to  own  himself  oonvinced.  But  the  complaints  of  disputants  against  each  other, 
especially  on  subjects  of  this  abstruse  nature,  should  be  heard  with  snspieton. 
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was  apprised  of  it,  took  care  to  remove  from  the  minds  of  their 
highnesses  by  producing  the  work  in  question,  and  showing  that 
it  contained  nothing  but  principles  of  loyalty  to  the  present 
happy  establishment  This  was  the  first  occasion  of  our  author's 
bemg  known  to  Queen  Caroline. 

In  February,  1713,  he  crossed  the  water,  and  published  in 
Liondon  a  further  defence  of  his  celebrated  system  of  immateri- 
sdism,  in  Hiree  Dialogue$  between  Hylas  and  Philanous.  Acute- 
nesB  of  parts  and  a  beautiful  imagination  were  so  conspicuous  in 
his  writmgs,  that  his  reputation  was  now  established,  and  his 
company  was  courted,  even  where  his  opinions  did  not  find  ad- 
mission. Two  gentlemen  of  opposite  principles  concurred  in 
introducing  him  to  the  acquaintance  of  the  learned  and  the 
great;  Sir  Richard  Steele  and  Dr.  Swift.  He  wrote  several 
papers  in  the  Guardian*  for  the  former,  and  at  his  house  became 
acquainted  with  Mr.  Pope,  with  whom  he  continued  to  live  in 
strict  friendship  during  his  life.  Dean  Swift,  besides  Lord 
Berkeley  of  Stratton  (to  whom  our  author  dedicated  his  last 
published  dialc^es  between  Hylas  and  Philonous),  and  other 
valuable  acquaintance,  recommended  him  to  the  celebrated  earl 
of  Peterborough,  who  being  appointed  ambassador  to  the  king 
of  Sicily  and  to  the  other  Italian  states,  took  Mr.  Berkeley  with 
him  in  quality  of  chaplain  and  secretary,  in  November,  1713. 

At  Leghorn,  his  lordship's  well-known  activity  induced  him  to 
disencumber  himself  of  his  chaplain  and  the  greatest  part  of  his 
retinue,  whom  he  left  in  that  town  for  upwaras  of  thi^  months, 
while  he  discharged  the  business  of  his  embassy  in  Sicily,  as  our 
author  informs  his  friend  Pope  in  the  conclusion  of  a  complimen- 
tary letter  addressed  to  that  poet  on  the  Rape  of  the  Lock, 
dated  Leghorn,  1st  of  May,  1714.  It  may  not  be  amiss  to  re- 
cord a  litde  incident  that  befell  Mr.  Berkeley  in  this  city,  with 
the  relation  of  which  he  used  sometimes  to  make  himself  merry 
among  his  friends.  Basil  Keniiett,  the  author  of  the  Roman 
Antiquities,  was  then  chaplain  to  the  English  factory  at  Leg- 
horn, the  only  place  in  Itsuy  where  the  English  service  is  tole- 
rated by  the  government,  which  favour  had  lately  been  obtained 
from  the  Grand  Duke  at  the  particular  instance  of  Queen  Anne. 
This  gentleman  requested  Mr.  Berkeley  to  preach  for  him  one 
Sunday.  The  day  following,  as  Berkeley  was  sitting  in  his 
chamber,  a  procession  of  priests  in  surplices,  and  with  all  other 
formalities,  entered  the  room,  and  without  taking  the  least  no- 
tice of  the  wondering  inhabitant,  marched  quite  round  it,  mutter- 
ing certain  prayers.  His  fears  immediately  suggested  to  him, 
that  this  could  oe  no  other  than  a  visit  from  the  Inquisition,  who 
had  heard  of  his  officiating  before  heretics  without  license,  the 

*  No.  69  »  known  to  htve  been  his  contribution,  the  rest  were  never  identified  by 
his  hnaif  or  friends. 

B  2 
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day  before.  As  soon  as  they  were  gone,  he  ventured  with  much 
caution  to  inquire  into  the  cause  of  this  extraordinary  appear- 
ance, and  was  happy  to  be  informed,  that  this  was  the  season  ap- 
pointed by  the  Bomish  calendar  for  solemnly  blessing  the  houses 
of  all  good  catholics  from  rats  and  other  vermin ;  a  piece  of  in- 
telligence which  changed  his  terror  into  mirth. 

He  returned  to  England  with  Lord  Peterborough  in  August, 
1714;*  and  his  hopes  of  preferment  through  this  channel  expir- 
ing with  the  fall  oi  Queen  Anne's  ministry,  he  some  time  after 
embraced  an  advantageous  offer  made  him  by  Dr.  St.  George 
Ashe,  bishop  of  Clogher,  and  previously  Provost  of  Trinity 
College,  Dublin,  of  accompanying  his  son,  Mr.  Ashe  (who  was 
heir  to  a  very  considerable  property),  on  a  tour  through  Europe. 

At  Paris,  having  now  more  leisure  than  when  he  first  passed 
through  that  city,  Mr.  Berkeley  took  care  to  pay  his  respects  to 
his  rival  in  metaphysical  sagacity,  the  illustrious  P^re  Male- 
branche.  He  found  this  ingenious  father  in  his  cell,  cooking  in 
a  small  pipkin  a  medicine  for  a  disorder  with  which  he  was  tnen 
troubled,  an  inflammation  on  the  lungs.  The  conversation  natu- 
rally turned  on  our  author's  system,  of  which  the  other  had  re- 
ceived some  knowledge  from  a  translation  just  published.  But 
the  issue  of  this  debate  proved  tragical  to  poor  Malel^ranche. 
In  the  heat  of  disputation  he  raised  his  voice  so  high,  and  gave 
way  so  freely  to  the  natural  impetuosity  of  a  man  of  parts  and 
a  Frenchman,  that  he  brought  on  himself  a  violent  increase  of 
his  disorder,  which  carried  him  off  a  few  days  after.f 

In  this  second  excursion  abroad  Mr.  Berkeley  employed  up- 
wards of  four  years ;  and  besides  all  those  places  which  are 
usually  visited  by  travellers  in  what  is  called  the  grand  tour,  his 
curiosity  carried  him  to  some  that  are  less  frequented.  In  par- 
ticular ne  travelled  over  Apulia  (from  which  he  wrote  an  accu- 
rate and  entertaining  account  of  the  tarantula  to  Dr.  Freind), 
Calabria,  and  the  whole  island  of  Sicily.  This  last  country  en- 
gaged his  attention  so  strongly,  that  he  had  with  great  industry 
compiled  very  considerable  materials  for  a  natural  history  of  the 
island ;  but,  by  an  unfortunate  accident,  these,  together  with  a 
journal  of  his  transactions  there,  were  lost  in  the  passage  to 
Naples ;  nor  could  he  be  prevailed  upon  afterwards  to  recollect 
and  commit  those  curious  particulars  again  to  paper.  What  an 
injury  the  literary  world  has  sustained  by  this  mischance,  may  in 

*  Towards  lihe  close  of  this  year  he  had  a  fever,  in  describtng  the  event  of  which 
to  his  friend  Swift,  Dr.  Arbathnot  cannot  forbear  indulging  a  little  of  that  pleasantry  on 
Berkeley's  system,  with  which  it  has  frequently  since  been  treated  by  such  as  could  not, 
or  would  not,  be  at  the  pains  to  acquire  a  thorough  knowledge  of  it.  "  19th  of  October, 
1714.  Poor  philosopher  Berkeley  has  now  iht  idta  «f  health,  which  was  very  hard  to 
produce  in  him  ;  for  he  had  an  Om  of  a  strange  fever  on  him  so  strong,  that  it  was  very 
bard  to  destroy  it  by  introducing  a  contrary  one." 

t  He  died  the  13th  of  October,  1715.    Diet.  Hist.  Portatif  d'Advocat 
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tMurt  be  collected  from  the  specimen  he  has  left  of  his  talent  for 
lively  description,  in  his  letter  to  Mr.  Pope  concerning  the  island 
of  Inarime  (now  Ischia,  in  the  bay  of  Naples),  dated  Naples, 
22nd  of  October,  1717 ;  and  in  another  from  the  same  ci^  to  Dr. 
Arbuthnot,  giving  an  accowit  of  an  eruption  of  mount  Vesuvius, 
which  he  had  the  good  fortune  to  have  more  than  one  opportunity 
of  examining  very  minutely. 

On  his  wa^  homeward,  he  drew  up  at  Lyons  a  curious  tract 
De  MotUy  which  he  sent  to  the  royal  academy  of  sciences  at  Paris, 
the  subject  being  proposed  by  that  assembly,  and  committed  it  to 
the  press  shortly  after  his  arrival  in  London  in  1721.  But  from 
these  abstruse  speculations  he  was  drawn  away  for  a  while  by  the 
humanity  of  his  temper  and  concern  for  the  public  welfare.  It 
is  well  Imown  what  miseries  the  nation  was  plunged  into  by  the 
fatal  South  Sea  scheme  in  1720.  Mr.  Berkeley  felt  for  his 
country  and  British  neighbours  groaning  under  these  calamitous 
distresses,  and  in  that  spirit  employed  his  talents  in  writing  An 
Euay  towards  preventing  the  Ruin  of  Great  Britain,  printed  at 
London  in  1721. 

His  travels  had  now  so  far  improved  his  natural  politeness,  and 
added  such  charms  to  his  conversation,  that  he  found  a  ready  ad- 
mission into  the  best  company  in  London.  Among  the  rest,  Mr« 
Pope  introduced  him  to  Lord  Burlington,  who  conceived  a  high 
esteem  for  him  on  account  of  his  great  taste  and  skill  in  archi- 
tecture, an  art  of  which  his  lordship  was  an  excellent  judge  and 
patron,  and  which  Mr.  Berkeley  had  made  his  particular  study 
while  in  Italv.  By  this  nobleman  he  was  recommended  to  the 
duke  of  Grauon,  lord  lieutenant  of  Lreland,  who  took  him  over 
to  Ireland  as  one  of  his  chaplains  in  1721,  after  he  had  been  ab- 
sent from  his  native  country  more  than  six  years.  He  had  been 
elected  a  senior  fellow  of  his  college  in  July,  1717,  and  took  the 
degrees  of  bachelor  and  doctor  in  divinity,  on  the  14th  of  No- 
vember, 1721. 

The  year  following,  his  fortune  received  a  considerable  increase 
firom  a  very  unexpected  event.  On  his  first  going  to  London  in  the 
year  1713,  Dean  Swift  introduced  him  to  the  famU]^  of  Mrs.  Esther 
Vanhomrigh  (the  celebrated  Vanessa),  and  took  him  often  to  dine 
at  her  house.  Some  years  before  her  death,  this  lady  removed  to 
Ireland,  and  fixed  her  residence  at  Cell-bridge,  a  pleasant  village 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Dublin,  most  probably  with  a  view  of 
often  enjoying  the  company  of  a  man,  for  whom  she  seems  to 
have  entertained  a  very  singular  attachment.  But  finding  herself 
totally  disappointed  in  this  expectation,  and  discovering  the  dean's 
connexion  with  Stella,  she  was  so  enraged  at  his  infidelity,  that 
she  altered  her  intention  of  making  him  her  heir,  and  left  the 
whole  of  her  fortune,  amounting  to  near  SOOOiL,  to  be  divided 
equally  between  two  gentlemen  whom  she  named  her  executors, 
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Mr.  Marshal,  a  lawyer,  afterwards  Mr.  Justice  Marshal,  and  Dr. 
Berkeley,  S.F.T.C.D.  The  doctor  received  the  news  of  this  be- 
quest from  Mr.  Marshal  with  great  surprise,  as  he  had  never  once 
seen  the  lady  who  had  honoured  him  with  such  a  proof  of  her 
esteem,  from  the  time  of  his  return  to  Ireland  to  her  death. 

In  the  discharge  however  of  his  trust  as  executor,  he  had  an 
opportunity  of  showing  he  by  no  means  adopted  the  sentiments 
of  his  benefactress  witn  regara  to  SwifL  Several  letters,  that 
had  passed  between  Cadenus  and  Vanessa,  falling  into  his  hands» 
he  committed  them  immediately  to  the  flames :  not  because  there 
was  any  thing  criminal  in  them ;  for  he  frequently  assured  Dr. 
Delany  *  and  others  of  the  contrary ;  but  he  observed  a  warmth 
in  the  lady's  style,  which  delicacy  required  him  to  conceal  from 
the  public.  Dr.  Berkeley,  it  seems,  was  not  apprised  of  a  strong 
proof  this  exasperated  female  had  just  given,  now  little  r^ard 
she  herself  retained  for  the  virtue  of  delicacy.  On  her  death-bed 
she  delivered  to  Mr.  Marshal  a  copy,  in  her  own  hand-writing,  of 
the  entire  correspondence  between  herself  and  the  dean,  with  a 
strict  injunction  to  publish  it  immediately  after  her  decease. 
What  prevented  the  execution  of  this  request,  cannot  now  be  af- 
firmed with  certainty ;  possibly  the  executor  did  not  care  to  draw 
on  himself  the  lash  of  that  pen,  from  which  a  particular  friend  of 
his  t  had  lately  smarted  so  severely.  Some  years  after  the  dean's 
death,  Mr.  Marshal  had  serious  thoughts  of  fulfilling  the  inten- 
tion of  Vanessa.  With  this  view,  he  showed  the  letters  to  seve- 
ral persons  of  his  acquaintance,  without  any  injunction  of  secresy : 
which  may  account  for  the  extracts  of  them  that  have  lately  got 
into  print.  The  afiair  however  was  protracted,  till  the  death  of 
Judge  Marshal  put  a  stop  to  it  entirely.  The  letters  are  stUl  in 
being ;  and  whenever  curiosity  or  avarice  shall  draw  them  into 
pubUc  light,  it  is  probable  they  will  be  found  after  all  to  be  as 
trifling  and  as  innocent  as  those  which  our  author  saw  and  sup- 
pressed. 

On  the  18th  of  May,  1724,  Dr.  Berkeley  resigned  his  fellow- 
ship, being  promoted  by  his  patron,  the  duke  of  Grafton,  to  the 
deanery  of  Deny,  worth  llOOil  per  annum.  In  the  interval 
between  this  removal  and  his  return  from  abroad,  his  mind  had 
been  employed  in  conceiving  that  benevolent  project,  which 
alone  entitles  him  to  as  muoi  honour  as  all  his  learned  labours 
have  procured  him,  the  Scheme  for  converting  the  savage  Americans 
to  Christianiti/,  by  a  College  to  be  erected  in  the  Summer  Islands, 
otherwise  called  the  Isles  of  Bermuda*  He  published  a  proposal^ 
for  this  purpose,  London,  1725,  and  offered  to  resign  his  own 

*  See  Delany'ti  ObservBtiona  on  Orrery'^  Remarks.  t  Mr.  Bettetworih. 

X  With  this  proposal  he  carried  a  letter  of  reoommeodation  from  Dean  Swift 
to  Lord  Carteret,  lieutepant  of  lielaod,  which  desenres  a  place  here,  both  becauM 
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opulent  preferment,,  and  to  dedicate  the  remainder  of  his  life  to 
the  instracting  the  youth  in  America,  on  the  moderate  subsist- 
ence of  lOOL  yearly.  Such  was  the  force  of  this  disinterested 
example,  supported  by  the  eloquence  of  an  enthusiast  for  the 
good  of  mankind,  that  three  junior  fellows  of  Trinity  College, 
Dublin,  the  Beverend  William  Thompson,  Jonathan  Kc^ers, 
and  James  King,  masters  of  arts,  consented  to  take  their  fortunes 
with  the  author  of  the  project,  and  to  exchange  for  a  settlement 
in  the  Atlantic  ocean,  at  iOL  per  annum,  all  their  prospects  at 
home;  and  that,  too,  at  a  time  when  a  fellowship  of  Dublin 
College  was  supposed  to  place  the  possessor  in  a  very  fair  point 
of  view  for  attracting  tne  notice  of  his  superiors  both  in  the 
church  and  state. 

Dr.  Berkeley,  however,  was  not  so  ill  acquainted  with  the 
world,  as  to  rest  the  success  of  his  application  to  the  ministry 
entirely  on  the  hope  his  scheme  afforded  of  promoting  national 
honour  and  the  cause  of  Christianity:  his  arguments  were  drawn 
from  the  more  alluring  topic  of  present  advantage  to  the  govern- 
ment. Having  with  much  industry  acquired  an  accurate  know- 
it  oontaini  a  number  of  porticulan  of  our  author's  life,  and  ia  beudes  a  proof,  as  well 
of  the  friendly  temper  of  the  writer,  as  of  his  politeness  and  address. 

**  3rd  of  September,  1724. — There  is  a  gentleman  of  this  kingdom  just  gone  for 
England :  it  is  Dr.  Gedtge  Berkeley,  dean  of  Denr,  the  best  preferment  among  us, 
being  worth  about  1100/.  a  year.  He  takes  the  Batn  in  his  way  to  London,  and  will 
of  ooune  attend  your  Excellency,  and  be  presented,  I  suppose,  by  his  friend,  my  Lord 
Burlington :  and  because  I  believe  you  will  choose  out  some  very  idle  minutes  to  read 
this  letter,  perhaps  you  may  not  be  ill  entertained  with  some  account  of  the  roan  and 
his  errand.  He  was  a  fellow  in  the  university  here ;  and  going  to  England  very  young, 
about  thirteen  yean  ago,  he  became  the  founder  of  a  sect  there,  caUed  the,  Immate- 
rialistB,  by  the  force  of  a  very  curious  book  on  that  subject :  Dr.  Smalridee  and  many 
other  eminent  persons  were  his  proselytes.  I  sent  him  secretary  and  chaplain  to  Sicily 
with  my  lord  Peterborough ;  and  upon  his  lordship's  return,  Dr.  Berkeley  spent  above 
seven  years  in  travelling  over  most  parts  of  Europe,  but  chiefly  through  every  corner 
ef  Italy,  Sicily,  and  other  islands.  When  he  came  back  to  England,  he  found  so  many 
friends,  that  he  was  effectually  recommended  to  the  duke  of  Grafton,  by  whom  he  was 
lately  made  dean  of  Derry.  Yoiir  Excellency  vrill  be  frighted  when  I  tell  you,  all 
this  is  but  an  introduction ;  for  I  am  now  to  mention  his  errand.  He  is  an  abso- 
lute philosopher  with  regard  to  money,  titles,  and  power ;  and  for  three  years  past  hath 
been  struck  with  a  notion  of  founding  a  university  at  Bermuda,  by  a  charter  fix>m  the 
crown.  He  hath  seduced  several  of  the  hopefulest  young  clergymen  and  others  here , 
many  of  them  well  provided  for,  and  all  of  tnem  in  the  fairest  way  of  preferment :  but 
in  England  his  conquests  are  greater,  and  I  doubt  will  spread  very  far  this  winter.  He 
showed  me  a  little  tract  which  he  designs  to  publish,  and  there  your  Excellency  will  see 
his  whole  scheme  of  a  life  academico-philosophical  (I  shall  vaike  you  remember  what 
yon  were)  of  a  college  founded  for  Indian  scholars  and  missionaries,  where  he  most 
exorbitantly  proposeth  a  whole  hundred  pounds  a  year  for  himself,  forty  pounds  for  a 
fellow,  and  ten  for  a  student.  His  heart  will  break,  if  his  deanery  be  not  taken  from 
him,  and  left  to  your  Excellency's  disposal.  I  discourage  him  by  the  coldness  of  courts 
and  ministers,  who  will  interpret  all  this  as  impossible  and  a  vision  ;  but  nothing  will 
do.  And  therefore  I  do  humbly  entreat  your  Excellency  either  to  use  such  persuasions 
as  will  keep  one  of  the  first  men  in  this  kingdom  for  learning  and  virtue  quite  at  home, 
or  assist  him  by  your  credit  to  compass  his  romantic  desira,  which  however  is  very 
noble  and  generous,  and  directly  proper  for  a  great  person  of  your  excellent  education 
to  encourage. '' 
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ledge  of  the  value  of  certain  lands*  in  the  island  of  St.  Christo- 
pher's, yielded  by  France  to  Great  Britain  at  the  treaty  of 
Utrecht^  which  were  then  to  be  sold  for  the  public  use,  he  un- 
dertook to  raise  from  them  a  much  greater  sum  than  was 
expected,  and  proposed  that  a  part  of  the  purchase  money  should 
be  applied  to  tne  erecting  of  lus  college.  He  found  means,  by 
the  assistance  of  a  Venetian  of  distinction,  the  Abbe  Gualteri  (or 
Altieri)  with  whom  he  had  formed  an  acquaintance  in  Italy,  to 
carry  this  proposal  directly  to  King  George  I.,t  who  laid  his 
commands  on  Sir  Bobert  Walpole  to  introduce  and  conduct  it 
through  the  House  of  Commons.  His  Majesty  was  further 
pleas^  to  grant  a  charter  for  erecting  a  college,  by  the  name  of 
St  PauFs  College,  in  Bermuda,  to  consist  of  a  president  and 
nine  fellows,  who  were  obliged  to  maintain  and  educate  Indian 
scholars  at  the  rate  of  10/.  per  annum  for  eacL  The  first  presi- 
dent. Dr.  George  Berkeley,  and  first  three  fellows  named  in  the 
charter  (being  the  gentlemen  above-mentioned)  were  licensed  to 
hold  their  preferments  in  these  kingdoms  till  the  exmration  of 
one  year  and  a  half  after  their  arrival  in  Bermuda.  The  Com- 
mons, on  the  11th  of  May,  1726,  voted,  '^That  an  humble 
address  be  presented  to  his  Majesty,  that  out  of  the  lands  in  St. 
Christopher's,  yielded  by  France  to  Great  Britain  by  the  treaty 
of  Utrecht,  his  Majesty  would  be  graciously  pleased  to  make 
such  grant  for  the  use  of  the  president  and  fellows  of  the  College 
of  St  Paul,  in  Bermuda,  as  his  Majesty  shall  think  proper.'' 
The  sum  of  20,000/L  was  accordingly  promised  by  the  minister, 
and  several  private  subscriptions  were  immediately  raised  for 
promoting  ''so  pious  an  imdertaking,"  as  it  is  styled  in  the  kin^s 
answer^  to  this  address.  Such  a  prospect  of  success  in  the 
favourite  object  of  his  heart  drew  from  our  author  a  beautiful 

*  "  The  i:»laDd  of  St.  Christopher's,"  saith  Anderson,  History  of  Commerce 
vol.  ii.,  "  bftving  been  settled  on  tne  very  same  day  and  year  b^r  both  England  and 
France,  A.  D.  1625,  was  divided  equally  between  the  two  nations.  The  English 
were  twice  driven  out  from  thence  by  the  French,  and  as  often  re-possessed  them- 
selves of  it.  But  at  length,  in  the  year  1702,  General  Coddrington,  Governor  of 
tlie  Leeward  Islands,  upon  advice  received  that  war  was  declared  by  England  against 
France,  attacked  the  French  part  of  the  island,  and  mastered  it  with  very  little 
trouble.  Ever  since  which  time,  that  line  island  has  been  solely  possessed  by  Great 
Britain,  having  been  formally  conceded  to  us  by  the  treaty  of  Utredit."  The  lands, 
therefore,  which  had  belonged  to  the  French  planters,  by  this  cession  became  the  pro- 
perty of  his  Britannic  Majesty.  The  first  proposals  for  purchasing  these  lands  were 
made  to  the  Lords  of  Trade  in  1717 :  see  Journal  of  the  British  Commons 
After  which,  the  aflair  seems  to  have  been  forgotten,  till  it  was  mentioned  by  Berkeley 
to  Sir  Robert  Walpole  in  1726. 

t  It  was  the  custom  of  this  prince  to  unbend  his  mind  in  the  evening  by  col- 
lecting together  a  company  of  philosophical  foreigners,  who  discoursed  ,in  an  easy  and 
fiuniliar  manner  vrith  each  other,  entirely  unrestrained  by  the  presence  of  his  Majesty, 
who  generally  walked  about,  or  sat  in  a  retired  part  of  the  chamber.  One  of  this  select 
company  was  Altieri  i  and  this  gave  him  an  opportunity  of  laying  his  friend's-  pro- 
posal before  the  king. 

X  Commons'  Journal,  16th  of  May,  1726. 
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copy  of  Yenesy*  in  which  another  age  will  acknowledge  the  old 
conjunction  of  the  prophetic  character  with  that  of  the  poet  to 
have  again  taken  place. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  dean  entered  into  a  marriage,  on  the  let 
of  AiigQst,  1728,  with  Anne,  the  eldest  daughter  of  the  right 
honourable  John  Forster,  speaker  of  the  Irish  House  of  Com- 
mons. This  engagement,  however,  was  so  far  from  being  any 
obstruction  to  his  grand  imdertaking,  that  he  actually  set  sail  in 
the  execution  of  it  for  Rhode  Island,  about  the  middle  of  Sep- 
tember following.  He  carried  with  him  his  lady,  a  Miss  HandcocK, 
Mr.  Smilert  (Smibert),an  ingenious  painter,  two  gentlemen  of  for- 
tune, Messrs.  Jamesf  and  Dalton,  a  pretty  large  sum  of  money  of 
his  own  property,  and  a  collection  of  books  for  the  use  of  bis 
intended  library.  He  directed  his  course  to  Rhode  Island, 
which  lay  nearest  to  Bermuda,  with  a  view  of  purchasing  lands 
on  the  adjoining  continent  as  estates  for  the  support  of  his  col- 
lie ;  haying  a  positive  promise  from  those  in  power,  that  the 
Crliamentary  grant  should  be  paid  him  as  soon  as  ever  such 
ids  should  be  pitched  upon  and  agreed  for.  The  dean  took  up 
his  residence  at  Newport  in  Rhode  Island,  where  his  presence 
was  a  great  relief  to  a  clergyman  of  the  church  of  England 
established  in  those  parts,  as  he  preached  every  Sunday,  and  was 
indefatigable  in  pastoral  labours  during  the  whole  time  of  his 
staythere,  which  was  near  two  years. 

When  estates  had  been  agreea  for,  it  was  fully  expected  that 
the  public  money  would,  according  to  grant,  be  immediately 
paid  as  the  purchase  of  them.  But  the  minister  had  never 
heartily  embraced  the  project,  and  parliamentary  influence  had 
by  this  time  interposed,  in  order  to  (fivert  the  grant  into  another 
cnanneL  The  sale  of  the  lands  in  St  Chnstopher's,  it  was 
found,  would  produce  90,000L  Of  this  sum  80,000il^  was  des- 
tined to  pay  the  marriage  portion  of  the  princess  royal,  on  her 
nuptials  with  the  Prince  of  Orange:  the  remainder,  Greneral 
Oglethorpe§  had  interest  enough  in  parliament  to  obtain  for  the 
purpose  of  carrying  over  and  settling  foreign  and  other  protest- 
ants  in  his  new  colony  of  Georgia,  in  America.  The  project, 
indeed,  of  the  trustees  for  establishing  this  colony  appears  to 
have  been  equally  humane  and  disinterested ;  but  it  is  much  to 
be  lamented,  that  it  should  interfere  with  another  of  more 
extensive  and  lasting  utility ;  which,  if  it  had  taken  effect  by 
the  education  of  the  youth  of  New  England  and  other  colonies, 
we  may  venture  with  great  appearance  of  reason  to  affirm, 
would  have  planted  suck  principles  of  religion  and  loyalty 

*  See  venes  subjoined  to  propoml  for  plantiDg  churches,  &c. 
t  Afterwards  Sir  John  James,  Bart.  t  Conunons*  Journal,  May  10,  1773. 

$  Ibid.  The  general  paid  Dean  B.  the  compliment  of  asking  his  consent  to  this 
app!ic»Uon  of  the  money  before  he  moved  for  it  in  parliament. 
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among  them  as  might  have  gone  a  ffood  way  towards  preventing 
the  subsequent  umiappy  troubles  m  that  part  of  the  worl£ 
But  to  proceed : 

After  having  received  various  excuses.  Bishop  Gribson,  at  that 
time  bishop  of  London  (in  whose  diocese  all  the  West  Indies 
were  included)  applying  to  Sir  Robert  Walpole,  then  at  the  head 
of  the -treasury,  was  favoured  at  length  with  the  following  very 
honest  answer:  ^^If  you  put  this  question  to  me,"  says  Sir 
Brobert,  ^^as  a  minister,  I  must  and  can  assure  you^  tliat  the 
money  shall  most  undoubtedly  be  paid  as  soon  as  suits  with 

?ublic  convenience :  but  if  you  ask  me  as  a  friend,  whether 
)ean  Berkeley  should  continue  in  America,  expecting  the  pay- 
ment of  20,000/.,  I  advise  him  by  all  means  to  return  home  to 
Europe,  and  to  give  up  his  present  expectations."  The  dean 
being  informed  of  this  conference  by  his  good  friend  the  bishop, 
and  thereby  fuUv  convinced  that  the  bad  policy  of  one  great 
man  had  rendered  abortive  a  scheme,  whereon  he  had  expended 
much  of  his  private  fortune,  and  more  than  seven  years  of  the 
prime  of  his  life,  returned  to  Europe.  Before  he  left  Rhode 
Island,  he  distributed  what  books  he  had  brought  with  him 
among  the  clergy  of  that  province ;  and  immediately  after  his 
arrival  in  London,  he  returned  all  the  private  subscriptions  that 
had  been  advanced  for  the  support  of  his  undertaking. 

In  February,  1732,  he  preached,  before  the  Society  for  the 
Propagation  of  the  Gospel  in  Foreign  Parts,  a  sermon,  since 
printed  at  their  desire ;  wherein,  from  his  own  knowledge  of  the 
state  of  religion  in  America,  he  offers  many  useful  hints  towards 
promoting  the  noble  purposes  for  which  that  society  was  founded. 

The  same  year,  he  gave  a  more  conspicuous  proof  that  he  had 
not  mispent  the  time  he  had  been  confined  on  the  other  side  of 
the  Atlantic,  by  producing  to  the  world  The  Minute  Fhilosopher, 
a  inasterly  performance,  wherein  he  pursues  the  freethinker 
through  the  various  characters  of  atheist,  libertine,  enthusiast, 
scomer,  critic,  metaphysician,  fatalist,  and  sceptic;  and  very 
happily  employs  a^inst  him  several  new  weapons,  drawn  from 
the  store-house  of  his  own  ingenious  system  of  philosophy.  It 
is  written  in  a  series  of  dialogues  on  the  model  of  Plato,  a  phi- 
losopher whom  he  studied  particularly,  and  whose  manner  he  is 
thought  to  h^ve  copied  with  more  success  than  any  other  that 
ever  attempted  to  imitate  him. 

We  have  already  related  by  what  means,  and  upon  what  occar 
sion.  Dr.  Berkeley  had  first  tne  honour  of  being  known  to  Queen 
Caroline.  This  princess  delighted  much  in  attending  to  philo- 
sophical conversations  between  learned  and  ingenious  men ;  for 
which  purpose  she  had,  when  Princess  of  "Wales,  appointed  a 
particumr  day  in  the  week,  when  the  most  eminent  for  literary 
abilities  at  that  time  in  England  were  invited  to  attend  her 
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royal  highness  in  the  evening :  a  practice  which  she  continued 
after  her  accession  to  the  throne.  Of  this  company  were  Drs. 
Clarke,  Hoadley,  Berkeley,  and  Sherlock.  Clarke  and  Berkeley 
were  generally  considered  as  principals  in  the  debates  that  arose 
upon  those  occasions;  and  Hoadley  adhered  to  the  former,  as 
Sherlock  did  to  the  latter.  Hoadley  was  no  Mend  to  our  author: 
he  affected  to  consider  his  philosophy  and  his  Bermuda  project 
as  the  reveries  of  a  visionary.  »^Sherlock  (who  was  afterwards 
bishop  of  London),  on  the  other  hand,  warmly  espoused  his 
cause;  and  particularly,  when  the  Minute  Philosopher  came 
out,  he  earned  a  copy  of  it  to  the  queen,  and  left  it  to  her 
majestv  to  determine  whether  such  a  work  could  be  the  produc- 
tion of  a  disordered  understanding. 

After  Dean  Berkeley's  return  from  Bhode  Island,  the  queen 
often  commanded  his  attendance  to  discourse  with  him  on  what 
he  had  observed  worthy  of  notice  in  America.  His  agreeable 
and  instructive  conversation  engaged  that  discerning  princess  so 
much  in  his  favour,  that  the  nch  deanery  of  Down  m  Ireland 
falling  vacant,  he  was  at  her  desire  named  to  it,  and  the  king's 
letter  actually  came  over  for  his  appointment.  But  his  friend 
Lord  Burlington  having  neglected  to  notify  the  royal  intentions 
in  proper  time  to  the  duke  of  Dorset,  then  lord  lieutenant  of 
Ireland,  his  excellency  was  so  offended  at  this  disposal  of  the 
richest  deanery  in  Ireland  without  his  concurrence,  that  it  was 
thought  proper  not  to  press  the  matter  any  further.  Her  ma- 
jesty upon  this  declared,  that  since  they  would  not  suffer  Dr. 
Berkeley  to  be  a  dMin  in  Ireland,  he  should  be  a  bishop :  and  ac- 
cordingly, in  1734,  the  bishopric  of  Cloyne  becoming  vacant,  he 
was  by  letters  patent,  dated  17th  of  March,  promoted  to  that  see, 
and  was  consecrated  at  St.  Paul's  church  in  Dublin,  on  the  19th  of 
May  following,  by  Theophilus  archbishop  of  Cashel,  assisted  by 
the  bishops  of  Baphoe  and  Killaloe. 

His  lordship  repaired  immediately  to  his  manse-house  at 
Cloyne,  where  he  constantly  resided  (except  one  winter  that  he 
attend^  the  business  of  parliament  in  Dublin),  and  applied  him- 
self with  vigour  to  the  faithful  discharge  of  all  episcopal  duties. 
He  revived  m  his  diocese  the  useful  office  of  rural  dean,  which 
had  gone  into  disuse ;  visited  frequently  parochially ;  and  con- 
firmed in  the  several  parts  of  his  see. 

He  continued  his  studies  however  with  unabated  attention, 
and  about  this  time  engaged  in  a  controversy  with  the  mathema- 
ticians of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  which  made  a  good  deal  of 
noise  in  the  literary  world.  The  occasion  was  this :  Mr.  Addison 
had  given  the  bishop  an  account  of  their  common  friend  Dr. 
Grarth's  behaviour  in  his  last  illness,  which  was  equally  unpleas- 
ing  to  both  those  excellent  advocates  for  revealed  religion.  For 
when  Mr.  Addison  went  to  seethe  doctor,  and  began  to  discourse 
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with  him  seriouslj  about  preparing  for  his  approaching  diBsolu- 
tion,  the  other  made  answer,  ^^  Surely,  Adoison,  I  have  eood 
reason  not  to  believe  those  trifles,  sinoe  my  friend  Dr.  Hailey, 
who  has  dealt  so  much  in  demonstration,  has  assured  me,  that 
the  doctrines  of  Christianity  are  incomprehensible,  and  the 
religion  itself  an  imposture."  The  bishop  therefore  took  arms 
agamst  this  redoubtable  dealer  in  demonstration,  and  addressed 
The  Analyst  to  him,  with  a  view  of  showing,  that  mysteries  in 
faith  were  unjustly  objected  to  by  mathematicians,  who  admitted 
much  greater  mysteries,  and  even  falsehoods,  in  science,  of  which 
he  endeavoured  to  prove  that  the  doctrine  of  fluxions  furnished 
an  eminent  example.  Such  an  attack  upon  what  had  hitherto 
been  looked  upon  as  impregnable  produced  a  number  of  warm 
answers,  to  wMch  the  bishop  replied  once  or  twice. 

From  this  controversy  he  turned  his  thoughts  to  subjects  of 
more  apparent  utility ;  and  his  Queries  proposed  for  the  good  of 
Ireland  first  printed  in  1735,  his  Discourse  addressed  to  Magis' 
tratesy^  which  came  out  the  year  following,  and  his  Maxims  conr 
ceming  Patriotisniy  published  in  1750,  are  equally  monuments  of 
his  knowledge  of  mankind,  and  of  his  zeal  for  the  service  of  true 
religion  and  his  country. 

In  1745,  during  the  Scots'  rebellion,  his  lordship  addressed 
A  Letter  to  the  Roman  CathoUcs  of  his  diocese;  and  in  1749,  another 
to  the  clergy  of  that  persuasion  in  Ireland,  under  the  title  of 
A  Word  to  the  Wise,  written  with  so  much  candour  and  moderation 
as  well  as  good  sense,  that  those  gentlemen,  highly  to  their  own 
honour,  in  the  Dublin  Journal  of  the  18th  of  November,  1749, 
thought  fit  to  return  ^'  their  sincere  and  hearty  thanks  to  the 
worthy  author ;  assuring  him,  that  they  are  determined  to  com- 
ply with  every  particular  recommended  in  his  address,  to  the  ut- 
most of  their  power."     They  add,   that,   "in  every  page  it 
contains  a  proof  of  the  author's  extensive  charity ;  his  views  are 
only  towanls  the  public  good;   the  means  he  prescribeth  are 
easily  complied  with;    and  his  manner  of  treating  persons  in 
their  circumstances  so  very  singular,  that  they  plainly  show  the 
good   man,   the  polite  gentleman,   and  the  true  patriot."     A 
character  this,  wmch  was  so  entirely  his  lordship's  due,  that  in 
the  year  1745  that  excellent  judge  of  merit,  and  real  friend  to 
Ireland,  Lord  Chesterfield,  as  soon  as  he  was  advanced  to  the 
government,  of  his  own  motion  wrote  to  inform  him,  that  the  see 
of  Clogher,  then  vacant,  the  value  of  which  was  double  that  of 
Cloyne,  was  at  his  service.     This  ofler  our  bishop,  with  many 
expressions  of  thankfulness,  declined.     He  had  enough  already 
to  satisfy  all  his  wishes ;  and  agreeably  to  the  natural  warmth  of 

*  Occasioned  by  an  impious  society  called  Blasters,  which  this  pamphlet  put  a  stop 
to.  He  expressed  his  seaiiments  on  the  same  occasion  in  the  house  of  lords,  the  only 
time  he  ever  spoke  there.    The  speech  was  received  with  much  applause. 
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faiB  temper,  he  had  concelyed  so  high  an  idea  of  the  beauties  of 
Clojne,  that  Mr.  Pope  had  once  ahnost  determined  to  make  a  visit 
to  Lrelimd  on  purpose  to  see  a  place,  which  his  friend  had  painted 
out  to  him  with  all  the  brilliancy  of  colouring,  and  which  yet  to 
common  eyes  presents  nothing  that  is  very  worthy  of  attention. 

The  close  of  a  life  thus  devoted  to  the  good  of  mankind  was 
answerable  to  the  beginning  of  it ;  the  bisnop^s  last  years  being 
employed  in  inquiring  into  the  virtues  of  a  medicine,  whereof 
he  had  himself  experienced  the  good  efiects  in  the  relief  of  a 
nervous  cholic,  brought  on  him  by  his  sedentary  course  of  livings 
and  grown  to  that  height,  that,  in  his  own  words,  ^^it  rendered 
life  a  burden  to  him,  the  more  so,  as  his  pains  were  exasperated 
by  exercise."  This  medicine  was  no  other  than  the  celebrated 
tar-water ;  his  thoughts  upon  which  subject  he  first  communi- 
cated to  the  world  in  the  year  1744,  in  a  treatise  entitled  Sirii^  a 
Chain  of  FkUoscphical  Reflections  and  Inquiries  concerrdng  the 
Virtues  of  Tar-water.  The  author  has  been  heard  to  declare, 
that  this  work  cost  him  more,  time  and  pains  than  any  other  he 
had  ever  been  engaged  in ;  a  circumstance  that  will  not  appear 
surprising  to  such  as  shall  give  themselves  the  trouble  of  examin- 
ing into  the  extent  of  erudition  that  is  there  displayed.  It  is 
inaeed  a  chain,  which,  like  that  of  the  poet,  reaches  from  earth 
to  heaven,  conducting  the  reader  by  an  almost  imperceptible  gra- 
dation from  the  phenomena  of  tar-water,  througn  the  depths  of 
the  ancient  philosophy,  to  the  sublimest  mastery  of  the  Cluistian 
religion.  It  underwent  a  second  impression  in  1747,  and  was 
followed  by  Further  Thoughts  on  Tar-^water,  published  in  1752. 
This  was  his  last  performance  for  the  press,  and  be  survived  it 
but  a  short  time. 

In  July,  1752,  he  removed,  though  in  a  bad  state  of  health,* 
with  his  lady  and  family  to  Oxford,  in  order  to  superintend  the 
education  of  one  of  his  sons,t  then  newly  admitted  a  student  at 
Christ-church.  He  had  taken  a  fixed  resolution  to  spend  the  re- 
mainder of  his  days  in  this  city,  with  a  view  of  indulging  the 
passion  for  a  learned  retirement,  which  had  ever  strongly  possessed 
his  mind,  and  was  one  of  the  motives  that  led  him  to  form  his 
Bermuda  project.     But  as  nobody  could  be  more  sensible  than 

*  He  was  carried  from  his  landing  on  the  English  shore  in  a  horse-litter  to  Oxford. 

f  This  gentleman,  George  Berkeley,  second  son  of  the  hisliop,  proceeded  A.  M.  the 
t6th  of  January,  1 759,  took  holy  orders,  and  in  August  followmg  was  presented  to  the 
Ticarage  of  Bray  in  Berkshire.  Archbishop  Seeker,  who  had  a  high  respect  for  the 
latfaerV  character,  honoured  the  son  with  his  patnmaee  and  friendship,  both  at  the  uni* 
Tersity  and  afterwards.  By  his  favour  Dr.  Berkeley  became  possessed  of  a  canonry  of 
Canterbury,  the  chancellorship  of  the  collegiate  church  of  Brecknock,  and  (by  ex- 
change for  the  Ticarage  of  Bray)  of  the  vicarage  of  Cookham,  Berks :  to  which  was 
added,  by  the  dean  and  chapter  of  Canterbury,  the  vicaraee  of  East  Peckham,  Kent. 
He  took  the  degree  of  LL.D.  the  I2th  of  February,  1768.  in  the  year  1760,  he  married 
the  dauehter  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Frinsham,  rector  of  White- Waltham,  Berks,  by  which 
lady  he  lad  ianie  two  sons  :  he  died  in  1796,  and  was  laid  in  the  same  vault  with  his 
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his  lordship  of  the  impropriety  of  a  bishop's  non-residence,  he 
previously  endeavoured  to  exchange  his  high  preferment  for 
some  canonry  or  headship  at  Oxford.  Fuling  of  success  in  this, 
he  actuallv  wrote  over  to  the  secretary  of  state,  to  request  that 
he  might  have  permission  to  resign  his  bishopric,  worth  at  that 
time  at  least  1400/.  per  annum.  So  uncommon  a  petition  excited 
his  majesty's  curiosity  to  inquire  who  was  the  extraordinary  man 
that  preferred  it :  being  told  that  it  was  his  old  acquaintance  Dr. 
Berkeley,  he  declared  that  he  should  die  a  bishop  in  spite  of 
himself,  but  gave  him  full  liberty  to  reside  where  he  pleased. 

The  bishop's  last  act  before  he  left  Cloyne  was  to  sign  a  lease 
of  the  demesne  lands  in  that  neighbourhood,  to  be  renewed 
yearly  at  the  rent  of  200/1,  which  sum  he  directed  to  be  dis- 
tributed eveiy  year,  until  his  return,  among  poor  house-keepers 
of  Cloyne,  x  oughal,  and  Aghadda. 

At  Oxford  he  lived  highly  respected  by  the  learned  members 
of  that  great  university,  till  thenand  of  Providence  unexpectedlv 
deprived  them  of  the  pleasure  and  advantage  derived  from  his 
residence  among  them.  On  Sunday  evening  the  14th  of  January 
1753,  as  he  was  (sitting  in  the  midst  of  his  family,  listening  to  a 
.sermon  of  Dr.  Sherlooi^'s,  which  his  lady  was  rea^ng  to  hrni,  he 
was  seized  with  what  the  physicians  termed  a  palsy  m  the  heart, 
and  instantly  expired.  The  accident  was  so  sudden,  that  his 
body  was  quite  cold  and  his  joints  stiff,  before  it  was  discovered ; 
as  the  bishop  lay  on  a  couch,  and  seemed  to  be  asleep,  till  his 
daughter,  on  presenting  him  with  a  dish  of  tea,  first  perceived 
his  insensibility.  His  remains  were  interred  at  Christ-church, 
Oxford,  where  there  is  an  elegant  marble  monument  erected  to 
his  memory  by  his  lady,  who  survived  him,  and  had  during  her 
marriage  brought  him  three  sons  and  one  daughter. 

As  to  his  person,  he  was  a  handsome  man,  with  a  countenance 
full  of  meamng  and  benignity,  remarkable  for  great  strength  of 
limbs,  and,  till  his  sedentary  life  impaired  it,  of  a  very  robust 
constitution.  He  was  however  often  troubled  with  the  hypo- 
chondria, and  latterly  with  that  nervous  cholic  mentioned  above. 

At  Cloyne  he  constantly  rose  between  three  and  four  o'clock 
in  the  morning,  and  summoned  his  family  to  a  lesson  on  the  bass- 
viol  from  an  Italian  master  he  kept  in  the  house  for  the  instruc- 
tion of  his  cluldren ;  though  the  bishop  himself  had  no  ear  for 
music  He  spent  the  rest  of  the  morning,  and  often  a  great 
part  of  the  day  in  study :  his  favourite  author,  from  whom  many 
of  his  notions  were  borrowed,  was  Plato.  He  had  a  lai^e  and 
valuable  collection  of  books  and  pictures,  which  became  the  pro- 
pertv  of  his  son,  the  Rev.  George  Berkeley,  LL.D. 

IJie  excellence  of  his  moral  character,  if  it  were  not  so  con- 
spicuous in  his  writings,  might  have  been  learned  from  the  bless- 
ings with  which  his  memory  was  followed  by  the  numerous 
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poor*  of  hifl  neighbourhood^  as  well  as  from  the  testimony  of  his 
surviving  acquaintance,  who  could  not  speak  of  him  without  a 
degree  of  enthusiasm,  that  removes  the  air  of  hyperbole  from 
the  well-known  line  of  his  friend  Mr.  Pope : 

To  Berkeley  e?ery  virtue  under  heaven. 

The  inscription  on  his  monument  was  drawn  up  by  Dr.  Mark- 
ham,  archbishop  of  York,  then  head  master  of  Westminster 
school^  and  is  in  these  terms : 

Gravisrimo  prsesuli, 
Georgio,  Epiacopo  Clonensi : 
Viro, 
Seu  ingenii  et  eruditioniB  laudem, 
Sen  probitatis  et  beneficentiae  spectemus, 
Inter  primos  omnium  statnm  numeraudo. 
Si  Cbristianus  fueris, 
Si  amans  patriae, 
Utroque  nomine  gloriari  potes 
Berklkium  vixisse. 
Obiit  annum  agens  septuagesimum  tertium  :  t 
Natus  Anno  Chrati  M.DC.LXXIX. 
Anna  Conjux 
L.M.P. 

*  One  instance  of  bia  attention  to  hia  poor  neighboun  may  deserve  relating. 
Cloyne/though  it  gave  name  to  the  see,  is  in  fact  no  better  than  a  villaee  :  it  was  not  rea- 
sonable therefore  to  expect  much  industry  or  ingenuity  in  the  inhabitanta.  Yet 
whatever  article  of  clothing  they  could  possibly  manufacture  there,  the  bishop  would 
have  firom  no  other  place ;  and  chose  to  wear  ill  clothes,  and  worse  wigs,  rattier  than 
suffer  the  poor  of  the  town  to  remain  unemployed. 

f  A  mistake,  vide  pp.  1, 14. 
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LETTER  I. 

TO  MB.  THOMAS  PBIOB,*  PALL-MALL  COFFEE  HOUSE,  LONDON. 

Pant,  25/fc  of  Nov.,  1713,  N.S. 

Deab  Tom, — ^From  London  to  Calais  I  came  in  the  company 
of  a  Flamand,  a  Spaniard,  a  Frenchman,  and  three  Englisn 
servants  of  my  lord.  The  three  gentlemen  being  of  those  dif- 
ferent nations  obliged  me  to  speak  the  French  language  (which  is 
now  familiar),  and  gave  me  the  opportimity  of  seeing  much  of 
the  world  in  a  little  compass.  After  a  very  remarkable  escape 
from  rocks  and  banks  of  sand,  and  darkness  and  storm,  and  the 
hazards  that  attend  rash  and  ignorant  seamen,  we  arrived  at 
CalaftB  in  a  vessel,  which,  returning  the  next  day,  was  cast  away 
in  the  harbour  in  open  day-li^ht,  as  I  think  I  already  told  you. 
From  Calais  Col.  Du  Hamel  left  it  to  my  choice  either  to  go 
with  him  by  post  to  Paris,  or  come  after  in  the  stage-coach.     I 

*  Thomu  Prior,  Etq.,  the  genileman  to  whom  the  public  is  indebted  for  prefervin^  the 
erettest  part  of  the  foUowing  eorrespoodenee,  was  bom  about  the  year  1679,  at  Bath- 
downey  m  Queen's  County,  the  estate  of  his  family  since  the  middle  of  that  century. 
He  was  educated  in  the  university  of  Dublin,  where  he  took  the  degree  of  A.M.,  and 
was  fellow  student  with  our  author.  Being  of  a  weak  habit  of  body,  he  declined  enter- 
inp;  into  any  of  the  learned  professions,  though  otherwise  well  qualified  to  have  appeared 
with  advanta^  in  them :  the  great  object  of  his  thoughts  and  studies  was  to  promote 
the  rami  liappiness  of  his  country.  In  1729  he  published  his  well-known  tract,  a  IJst 
of  the  absentees  of  Ireland,  in  the  close  of  which  he  strongly  recommended  the  use  of 
Imen  scaHs  at  funerals.  The  hint  was  adopted  by  the  executors  of  Mr.  ConoUy, 
speaker  of  the  house  of  commons,  at  his  public  funeral  in  the  month  of  October  of  this 
yen ;  and  that  mode  of  burying  has  been  effectually  established  ever  since,  to  the 
great  emolument  of  that^  most  capital  branch  of  trade.  He  published  also  several 
tracts  relative  to  Irish  coin,  linen  manufacture,  &c  But  the  glory  of  his  life,  and 
object  of  his  unremitting  labours,  was  the  founding  and  promoting  of  that  most  useful 
institution  the  Dublin  Society,  of  which  for  a  series  of  years  he  discJiarged  the  duty  of 
secretary.  Every  good  and  great  man,  his  contemporary,  honoured  him  with  his  esteem 
and  friendship,  particularly  Philip  earl  of  Chesterfield  ;  of  whose  interest  however 
his  moderation  led  him  to  make  no  other  use  than  to  procure,  by  his  lordship's  recom- 
mendatioo,  from  the  late  king  a  dharter  of  incorporation  for  his  darling  child  the  Dub- 
lin Society,  with  a  grant  of  600/.  per  annum  for  its  better  support.  Having  spent  his 
life  in  the  practice  of  every  virtue  that  distinguishes  the  patriot  and  the  true  Cnristian, 
he  died  of  a  srodual  decline  in  Dublin  on  the  21st  of  October,  1751,  and  was  interred 
in  the  church  of  Rathdowney.  Over  his  remains  is  a  neat  monument  of  Killkenny 
marble,  with  an  English  epitaph  :  his  friends  erected  a  more  ma^ficent  memorial  of 
this  useful  member  of  society  in  the  nave  of  Christ-church,  Dubhn,  the  inscription  on 
which  came  from  the  elegant  pen  of  our  bishop,  vide  Ext.  70,  infra,  22nd  Deo.  1751. 
See  Views  and  Descriptbns  or  Dublin  by  Pool  and  Cash,  4to,  p.  102 :  also  Wright's 
Ancient  and  Modem  Dublin,  p.  115. 
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chose  the  latter,  and  on  Ist  Nov.,  O.  S.,  embarked  in  the  stage 
coach  with  a  company  that  were  all  perfect  strangers  to  me. 
There  were  two  Scotch,  and  one  English  gentleman.  One  of 
the  former  happened  to  be  the  author  of  the  voyage  to  St.  Kilda 
and  the  account  of  the  Western  Isles.  We  were  good  company 
on  the  road,  and  fhat  day  sennight  came  to  Paris.  I  have  been 
since  taken  up  in  viewing  churches,  convents,  palaces,  colleges, 
&c.,  which  are  very  numerous  and  magnificent  in  this  town. 
The  splendour  and  riches  of  these  things  surpasses  belief;  but  it 
were  endless  to  descend  to  particulars.  I  was  present  at  a  dis- 
putation in  the  Sorbonne,  which  indeed  had  much  of  the  French 
fire  in  it.  I  saw  the  Irish  and  the  English  colleges.  In  the 
latter  I  saw,  enclosed  in  a  coffin,  the  body  of  the  late  king  James. 
Bits  of  the  coffin  and  of  the  cloth  that  hangs  the  room  have 
been  cut  away  for  relics,  he  being  esteemed  a  great  saint  by  the 
people.  The  day  after  I  came  to  town  I  dined  at  the  ambassador 
of  Sicily's,  and  this  day  with  Mr.  Prior.  I  snatched  an  opportu- 
nity to  mention  you  to  him,  and  do  your  character  justice. 
To-morrow  I  intend  to  visit  Father  Maiebranche,  and  discourse 
him  on  certain  points.  I  have  some  reasons  to  decline  speaking 
of  the  country  or  villages  that  I  saw  as  I  came  along. 

My  lord  is  just  now  arrived,  and  tells  me  he  has  an  opportu- 
nity of  sending  my  letters  to  my  friends  to-morrow  morning, 
which  occasions  my  writing  this.  My  humble  service  to  Sir 
John  Rawdon,*  Mrs.  Sawdon,  Mrs.  Kempsey,  and  all  other 
friends.  My  lord  thinks  he  shall  stay  a  fortnight  here.  I  am, 
dear  Tom,  x  our  affi^tionate  humble  servant,  G.  B.  • 


^awaMinMmwMMM 


LETTER  n. 

Turin,  6th  of  Jan,  1714,  N.  S. 

Deab  Tom, — At  Lyons,  where  I  was  about  eight  days,  it  was 
left  to  my  choice  whether  I  would  go  from  thence  to  Toulon,  and 
there  embark  for  Genoa ;  or  else  pass  through  Savoy,  cross  the 
Alps,  and  so  through  Italy.  I  chose  the  latter  route,  though  I 
was  obliged  to  ride  post  in  company  of  Col.  Du  Hamel  and  Mr. 
Oglethorpe,  adjutant-general  of  the  queen's  forces,  who  were  sent 
with  a  letter  from  my  lord  to  the  king's  mother  at  Turin.  The 
first  day  we  rode  from  Lyons  to  Chambery  the  capital  of  Savoy, 
which  IS  reckoned  sixty  miles.     The  Lyonnois  and  Dauphin^ 


post  through -., 

received  no  other  damage,  than  the  breaking  my  sword,  my  watch, 
and  my  suufF-box.     On  new  year's  day  we  passed  mount  Cenis, 

*  Father  of  the  lint  £«rl  of  Moin,  and  ancestor  of  the  Marquises  of  Hastings. 
VOL.   I.  C 
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one  of  the  most  difficult  and  formidable  parts  of  the  Alps  which 
is  ever  passed  over  by  mortal  men.  We  were  carried  in  open 
chidrs  by  men  used  to  scale  these  rocl^  and  precipices,  which  at 
this  season  are  more  slippery  and  dangerous  than  at  other  times, 
and  at  the  best  are  high,  craggy,  and  steep  enough  to  cause  the 
heart  of  the  most  valiant  man  to  melt  wiilun  him.  My  life  often 
depended  on  a  single  step.  No  one  will  think  that  I  exaggerate, 
who  considers  what  it  is  to  pass  the  Alps  on  new  year's  day.  But 
I  shall  leave  particulars  to  be  recited  by  the  fire's  side. 

We  have  been  now  five  days  here,  and  in  two  or  three  more 
design  to  set  forward  towards  Genoa,  where  we  are  to  join  my 
lord,  who  embarked  at  Toulon.  I  am  now  hardened  against 
wind  and  weather,  earth  and  sea,  frost  and  snow ;  can  gallop  iJl 
day  long,  and  sleep  but  three  or  four  hours  at  night. 

The  court  here  is  polite  and  splendid,  the  city  beautiful,  &e 
churches  and  coU^es  magnificent,  but  not  much  learning  stirring 
among  them.  However  all  orders  of  people,  clergy  and  laity, 
are  wonderfully  civil ;  and  every  where  a  man  finds  his  account 
in  being  an  Englishman,  that  character  alone  being  sufficient  to 
gain  respect  My  service  to  aU  friends, jparticularty  to  Sir  John 
and  Mrs.  Rawdon,  and  Mrs.  Kempsy.  It  is  my  advice  that  they 
do  not  pass  the  Alps  in  their  way  to  Sicily. 

I  am,  dear  Tom,  yours,  &c,  G.  K 
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LETTER  IIL 

Lt^om,  26r*  rf  Feb.  1714,  N,  S, 

Deab  Tom, — Mrs.  Rawdon  is  too  thin,  and  Sir  John  too  fat, 
to  agree  with  the  English  climate ;  I  advise  them  to  make  haste, 
and  transport  themselves  into  this  warm,  clear  air.  Your  best 
way  is  to  come  through  France ;  but  make  no  long  stay  there,  for 
the  air  is  too  cold,  and  there  are  instances  enough  of  poverty  and 
distress  to  spoil  the  mirth  of  any  6ne  who  feels  the  sufferings  of 
his  fellow  creatures.  I  would  prescribe  you  two  or  three  operas 
at  Paris,  and  as  many  days^  amusement  at  Versailles.  My  next 
recipe  shall  be  to  ride  post  from  Paris  to  Toulon,  and  there  to 
embark  for  Genoa.  For  I  would  by  no  means  have  you  shaken 
to  pieces,  as  I  was,  riding  post  over  the  rocks  of  Savoy,  or  put 
out  of  humour  by  the  most  horrible  precipices  of  mount  Cenis, 
that  part  of  the  Alps  which  divides  Piedmont  from  Savoy.  I 
shall  not  anticipate  vour  pleasure  by  any  description  of  Italy  or 
France.  Only,  witn  regard  to  the  latter,  I  cannot  help  observ- 
ing, that  the  Jacobites  have  little  to  hope,  and  ^others  little  to 
fear,  from  that  reduced  nation.  The  king  indeed  looks  as  though 
he  wanted  neither  meat  nor  drink,  and  his  palaces  are  in  ^ood 
repair ;  but  throughout  the  land  there  is  a  different  face  of  things. 
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I  stayed  about  a  month  at  Paris,  eight  days  at  Lyons,  eleven  at 
Turuiy  three  weeks  at  Genoa,  and  am  now  here  about  a  fortnight, 
with  my  lord's  secretary  (an  Italian),  and  some  others  of  his  re- 
tinue ;  my  lord  having  gone  aboard  a  Maltese  vessel  from  hence 
to  Sicily  with  a  couple  of  servants.  He  desims  to  stay  there  in- 
cognito a  few  days,  and  then  return  hiliier ;  having  put  off  his 
public  entry  till  the  yacht  with  his  equipage  arrives. 

I  have  writ  to  you  several  times  before  by  post ;  in  answer  to 
all  TOY  letters  I  desirQ  you  to  send  me  one  great  one,  close  writ 
and  filled  on  all  sides,  containing  a  particular  account  of  aU  trans- 
actions in  London  and  Dublin.  Enclose  it  in  a  cover  to  my  lord 
ambassador,  and  that  again  in  another  cover  to  Mr.  Hare  at  my 
lord  Bolingbroke's  office.  K  you  have  a  mind  to  travel  only  in 
the  map,  here  is  the  list  of  all  the  places  where  I  lo^ed  smce 
my  leaving  England,  in  their  natural  order;  Calais,  Boulogne, 
Montreuil,  Abbeville,  Pois,  Beauvais,  Paris,  Moret,  Villeneuve- 
le-roi,  Vermanton,  Saulieu,  Chany,  Macon,  Lyons,  Chambery, 
St-  Jean  de  Maurienne,  Lanebourg,  Susa,  Turin,  Alexandria, 
Campo-Marone,  Grenoa,  Sestri  di  Levante,  Lerici,  Leghorn. 
My  humble  service  to  Sir  John,  Mrs.  Rawdon,  uid  Mrs.  Kempey, 
Mr.  Digby,  Mr.  French,  &c 

I  am,  4ear  Tom,  Your  affectionate  humble  servant,  O.  B. 


LETTER  IV. 

TO  MB.  POPE. 

Leghorn,  \U  of  May,  1714. 

As  I  take  ingratitude  to  be  a  greater  crime  than  impertinence, 
I  choose  rather  to  run  the  risk  of  being  thought  guilty  of  the 
latter,  than  not  to  return  you  my  thanks  for  a  very  agreeable  en- 
tertainment you  just  now  cave  me.  I  have  accidentally  met 
with  your  Rape  of  the  Lock  here,  having  never  seen  it  before. 
Style,  painting,  judgment,  spirit,  I  had  already  admired  in  other 
of  your  writings ;  but  in  this  I  am  charmed  with  the  magic  of 
your  invention,  with  all  those  images,  allusions,  and  inexphcable 
beaaties,  which  vou  raise  so  surprisii^ly,  and  at  the  same  time  so 
naturally,  out  of  a  trifle.  And  yet  I  cannot  say  that  I  was  more 
pleaaed  with  the  reading  of  it,  than  I  am  with  the  pretext  it 
gives  me  to  renew  in  your  thoughts  the  remembrance  of  one  who 
values  no  happiness  beyond  the  friendship  of  men  of  wit,  leam- 
inf^  and  gooa-nature. 

1  remember  to  have  heard  you  mention  some  half-formed  de- 
s^n  of  coming  to  Italy.  What  might  we  not  expect  from  a 
moae  that  sings  so  well  in  the  bleak  climate  of  England,  if  she 
fdt  the  same  warm  sun,  and  breathed  the  same  air  with  Virgil 

and  Horace ! 

c  2 
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There  are  here  an  incredible  number  of  poets  that  have  all  the 
inclination^  but  want  the  genius,  or  perhaps  the  art  of  the  an- 
cients. Some  among  them,  who  understand  Endish,  b^in  to 
relish  our  authors ;  and  I  am  informed  that  at  Florence  they 
have  translated  Milton  into  Italian  verse.  If  one  who  knows  so 
well  how  to  write  like  the  old  Latin  poets  came  among  them,  it 
would  probably  be  a  means  to  retrieve  them  from  their  cold  tri- 
vial conceits,  to  an  imitation  of  their  predecessors. 

As  merchants,  antiquaries,  men  of  pleasure,  &c,  have  all  dif- 
ferent views  in  travelling,  I  know  not  whether  it  might  not  be 
worth  a  poet's  while  to  travel,  in  order  to  store  his  mind  with 
strong  images  of  nature. 

Green  fields  and  groves,  flowery  meadows  and  puiling  streams, 
are  no  where  in  sucn  perfection  as  in  England ;  but  if  you  would 
know  lightsome  days,  warm  suns,  and  blue  skies,  you  must  come 
to  Italv ;  and  to  enable  a  man  to  describe  rocks  and  j^irecipices,  it 
is  absolutely  necessary  that  he  pass  the  Alps. 

You  will  easily  perceive  that  it  is  self-interest  makes  me  so 
fond  of  giving  advice  to  one  who  has  no  need  of  it  If  you 
came  into  the  parts,  I  should  fly  to  see  you.  I  am  here  (by  the 
favour  of  my  good  friend  the  dean  of  St  Patrick's)  *  in  quality 
of  chaplain  to  the  earl  of  Peterborough,  who  about  three  months 
since  left  the  greatest  part  of  his  family  in  this  town.  God 
knows  how  long  we  shall  stay  here.  I  am,  your,  &c 


LETTER  V. 

NapUt,  22nd  of  Oct,,  1717,  N.S. 

I  HAVE  long  had  it  in  my  thoughts  to  trouble  you  with  a  letter, 
but  was  discouraj^ed  for  want  of  something  that  I  could  think 
worth  sending  fifteen  hundred  miles.  Italv  is  such  an  exhausted 
Bubiect,  that  I  dare  say  you  would  easily  forgive  my  saying 
nothing  of  it ;  and  the  imagination  of  a  poet  is  a  thing  so  nice 
and  delicate,  that  it  is  no  easy  matter  to  find  out  images  capable 
of  giving  pleasure  to  one  of  the  few  who  (in  any  age)  have  come 
up  to  that  character.  I  am  nevertheless  lately  returned  frpm  an 
island,  where  I  passed  three  or  four  months ;  which,  were  it  set 
out  in  its  true  colours,  might,  methinks,  amuse  you  agreeably 
enough  for  a  minute  or  two.  The  island  Inarime  is  an  epitome 
of  the  whole  earth,  containing  within  the  compass  of  eighteen 
miles  a  wonderful  variety  of  hills,  vales,  ragged  rocks,  fruitful 
plains,  and  barren  mountains,  all  thrown  together  in  a  most 
romantic  confusion.  The  air  is  in  the  hottest  season  constantly 
refreshed  bv  cool  breezes  from  the  sea.  The  vales  produce 
excellent  wheat  and  Indian  com,  but  are  mostly  covered  with 

*  Dr.  Jonathan  Swift. 
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▼ineyardsy  intermixed  with  fruit-trees:  besides  the  common 
kindsy  as  cherries,  aprioots,  peaches,  &c,  they  produce  oranges, 
limes,  ahnonds,  pomegranates,  figs,  water-mdons,  and  many 
other  fruits  unknown  to  our  climates,  which  lie  every  where 
open  to  the  passenger.  The  hills  are  the  greater  part  covered 
to  the  top  with  vines,  some  with  chestnut  groves,  and  others  with 
thickets  of  myrtle  and  lentiscus.  The  fields  in  the  northern 
side  are  divided  by  hedge-rows  of  myrtle.  Several  fountains 
and  rivulets  add  to  the  beauty  of  this  landscape,  which  is  like-* 
wise  set  ofiT  by  the  variety  of  some  barren  spots  and  naked  rocks. 
But  that  which  crowns  the  scene  is  a  large  mountain,  rising  out 
of  the  middle  of  the  island  (once  a  terrible  volcano,  by  the 
ancients  called  Mons  Epomeus):  its  lower  parts  are  adorned 
with  vines  and  other  fruits ;  the  middle  affords  pasture  to  flocks 
of  goats  and  sheep ;  and  the  top  is  a  sandy  pointed  rock,  from 
which  you  have  the  finest  prospect  in  the  world,  surveying  at 
one  view,  besides  several  pleasant  islands  lying  at  your  feet,  a 
tract  of  Italy  about  three  hundred  miles  m  len^gth,  from  the 
promontory  of  Antium  to  the  cape  of  Palinurus:  the  greater 
part  of  which  hath  been  sung  by  Homer  and  Virgil,  as  mf^ing  a 
considerable  part  of  the  travels  and  adventures  of  their  two 
heroes.  The  islands  Caprea,  Prochyta,  and  Parthenope,  together 
with  Cajeta,  Cumse,  Monte  Miseno,  the  habitations  of  Circe,  the 
Syrens,  and  the  Laestrigones,  the  bay  of  Naples,  the  promontory 
of  Minerva,  and  the  whole  Campagna  Felice,  make  but  a  part  of 
this  noble  landscape;  which  would  demand  an  imagination  as 
warm,  and  numbers  as  flowing  as  your  own,  to  describe  it.  The 
inhabitants  of  this  delicious  isle,  as  they  are  without  riches  and 
honours,  so  they  are  without  the  vices  and  follies  that  attend 
them ;  and  were  they  but  as  much  strangers  to  revenge,  as  they 
are  to  avarice  and  ambition,  they  m^ht  in  fact  answer  the 
poetical  notions  of  the  golden  age.  But  they  have  got,  as  an 
alloy  to  their  happiness,  an  ill  habit  of  murdering  one  another  on 
slight  offences.  We  had  an  instance  of  this  the  second  night 
after  our  arrival,  a  youth  of  eighteen  being  shot  dead  by  our 
door :  and  yet,  by  the  sole  secret  of  minding  our  own  business, 
we  found  a  means  of  living  securely  among  these  dangerous  people. 
Would  you  know  how  we  pass  the  time  at  Naples?  Our 
chief  entertainment  is  the  devotion  of  our  neighbours :  besides 
the  gaiety  of  their  churches  (where  folks  go  to  see  what  they 
call  una  beUa  devotiane,  L  e.,  a  sort  of  religious  opera),  they  make 
fire-works  almost  every  week  out  of  devotion ;  the  streets  are 
often  hung  with  arras  out  of  devotion;  and  (what  is  still 
more  strange)  the  ladies  invite  gentlemen  to  their  houses,  and 
treat  them  with  music  and  sweetmeats,  out  of  devotion :  in  a 
word,  were  it  not  for  this  devotion  of  its  inhabitants,  Naples 
woidd  have  little  else  to  recommend  it  besides  the  air  and  situa** 
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tion.  Learning  is  in  no  very  thriving  state  here,  as  indeed  no 
where  else  in  italj :  however,  among  many  pretenders  some 
men  of  taste  are  to  be  met  with.  A  friend  of  mine  told  me  not 
long  since,  that  being  to  visit  Salvini  at  Florence,  he  found  him 
reading  your  Homer :  he  liked  the  notes  extremely,  and  could 
find  no  other  fault  with  the  version,  but  that  he  thought  it  ap- 
proached too  near  a  paraphrase;  which  shows  him  not  to  be 
sufficiently  acquainted  witn  our  language.  I  wish  you  health  to 
go  on  with  that  noble  work;  and  when  you  have  that  I  need 
not  wish  you  success.  You  will  do  me  the  justice  to  believe, 
that  whatever  relates  to  your  welfare  is  sincerely  wished  by 

Your,  &C. 


«w«>«p«lp«MI»*» 
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TO  DR.   ABBUTHKOT. 

nth  of  April,  nn. 

With  much  difficulty  I  reached  the  top  of  mount  Vesuvius, 
in  which  I  saw  a  vast  aperture  full  of  smoke,  which  hindered 
the  seeing  its  depth  and  figure.  I  heard  within  that  horrid  gulf 
certain  odd  sounds,  which  seemed  to  proceed  from  the  belly  of 
the  mountain ;  a  sort  of  murmuring,  sighing,  throbbing,  churn- 
ing, dashing,  as  it  were,  of  waves,  and  between  whiles  a  noise 
like  that  of  thunder  or  cannon,  which  was  constantly  attended 
with  a  clattering  like  that  of  tiles  falling  from  the  tops  of  houses 
on  the  streets.  Sometimes  as  the  wind  changed,  the  smoke  grew 
thinner,  discovering  a  v^ry  ruddy  flame,  and  the  jaws  of  the  pan 
or  crater  streaked  with  red  and  several  shades  of  yellow.  After 
an  hour's  stay  the  smoke,  being  moved  by  the  wind,  gave  us  short 
and  partial  prospects  of  the  great  hollow,  in  the  flat  bottom  of 
which  I  could  discern  two  furnaces  almost  conti^ous :  that  on 
the  left,  seeming  about  three  yards  in  diameter,  ^owed  with  red 
flame,  and  threw  up  red-hot  stones  with  a  hideous  noise,  which, 
as  they  fell  back,  caused  the  forementioned  clattering.  8th  of 
May,  m  the  morning,  I  ascended  to  the  top  of  Vesuvius  a  second 
time,  and  found  a  different  face  of  things.  The  smoke  ascending 
upright  gave  a  full  prospect  of  the  crater,  which,  as  I  could 
judge,  is  about  a  mile  in  circumference,  and  a  hundred  yards 
deep.  A  conical  mount  had  been  formed  since  my  last  visit,  in 
the  middle  of  the  bottom :  this  mount,  I  could  see,  was  made  of 
the  stones  thrown  up  and  fallen  back  again  into  the  crater.  In 
this  new  hill  remained  the  two  mounts  or  furnaces  already  men- 
tioned :  that  on  our  left  was  in  the  vertex  of  the  hill  which  it 
had  formed  round  it,  and  raged  more  violently  than  before, 
throwing  up  every  three  or  four  minutes,  with  a  dreadful  bellow- 
ing, a  vast  number  of  red-hot  stones,  sometimes  in  appearance 
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above  a  thousand,  and  at  least  three  thousand  feet  higher  than 
m^  head  as  I  stood  upon  the  brink :  but  there  being  little  or  no 
wind,  they  fell  back  perpendicularly  into  the  crater,  increasing 
the  coniod  hilL  The  other  mouth  to  the  right  was  lower  in 
the  side  of  the  same  new  formed  hill :  I  could  discern  it  to  be 
filled  with  red-hot  liquid  matter,  like  that  in  the  furnace  of  a 
glasa-house,  which  raged  and  wrouffht  as  the  waves  of  the  sea, 
causing  a  short,  abrupt  noise  like  what  may  be  imagined  to  pro- 
ceed from  a  sea  of  quicksilver  dashing  among  uneven  rocks. 
This  stuff  would  sometimes  spew  over  and  run  down  the  convex 
nde  of  the  conical  hill ;  and  appearing  at  first  red-hot  it  changed 
colour,  and  hardened  as  it  cooled,  showing  the  first  rudiments  of 
an  eruption,  or,  if  I  may  say  so,  an  eruption  in  miniature.  Had 
the  wind  driven  in  our  faces,  we  had  been  in  no  small  danger  of 
stifling  by  the  sulphureous  smoke,  or  being  knocked  on  the  head 
by  lumps  of  molten  minerals,  which  we  saw  had  sometimes  fallen 
on  the  brink  of  the  crater,  upon  those  shots  from  the  gulf  at 
bottom.  But  as  the  wind  was  favourable,  I  had  an  opportu- 
nity to  survey  this  odd  scene  for  above  an  hour  and  a  half  to- 
gether; during  which  it  was  very  observable,  that  all  the  volleys 
of  smoke,  flame,  and  burning  stones,  come  only  out  of  the  hole 
to  our  left,  while  the  liquid  stuff  in  the  other  mouth  wrought 
and  overflowed,  as  hath  been  already  described.  5th  of  June, 
after  a  horrid  noise,  the  mountain  was  seen  at  Naples  to  spew  a 
little  oat  of  the  crater.  The  same  continued  the  6th.  The  7th, 
nothing  was  observed  till  within  two  hours  of  night,  when  it 
bc^nm  a  hideous  bellowinir,  which  continued  all  that  niirht  and 
t^ext  day  tiU  noon,  cauling  the  windowB,  and,  as  BomlTaffinn, 
the  very  houses  in  Naples  to  shake*  From  that  time  it  spewed 
vast  quantities  of  molten  stuff  to  the  south,  which  streamed 
down  the  side  of  the  mountain  like  a  great  pot  boiling  over. 
This  evening  I  returned  from  a  voyage  through  Apulia,  and  was 
surprised,  passing  by  the  north  side  of  the  mountain,  to  see  a 
great  quantity  of  ruddy  smoke  lie  alon^  a  huge  tract  of  sky  over 
the  river  of  molten  stuff,  which  was  itself  out  of  sight.  The 
9tb,  Vesuvius  raged  less  violently:  that  night  we  saw  from 
Ns^les  a  column  of  fire  shoot  between  whiles  out  of  its  summit. 
The  10th,  when  we  thought  all  would  have  been  over,  the  moun- 
taiii»  grew  very  outrageous  again,  roaring  and  groaning  most 
dieadniUy.  You  cannot  form  a  juster  idea  of  this  noise  in  the 
most  violent  fits  of  it,  than  by  imagining  a  mixed  sound  made 
up  of  the  ra^ng  of  a  tempest,  the  murmur  of  a  troubled  sea, 
and  the  roanng  of  thunder  and  artillery,  confused  all  together. 
It  was  very  terrible  as  we  heard  it  in  the  frirther  end  of  Naples, 
at  the  distance  of  above  twelve  miles :  this  moved  my  curiosity 
to  approach  the  mountain.  Three  or  four  of  us  got  into  a  boat, 
and  were  set  ashore  at  Torre  del  Greco,  a  town  situate  at  the 
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foot  of  Vesuvius  to  the  south-west,  whence  we  rode  four  or  five 
miles  before  we  came  to  the  burning  river,  which  was  about  mid- 
night. The  roaring  of  the  volcano  erew  exceeding  loud  and 
horrible  as  we  approached.  I  observed  a  mixture  of  colours  in 
the  cloud  over  the  crater,  ffreen,  yellow,  red,  and  blue;  there  was 
likewise  a  ruddy,  dismal  light  in  the  air  over  that  tract  of  land 
where  the  bumins  river  flowed ;  ashes  continually  showered  on  us 
all  the  way  from  the  sea-coast :  all  which  circumstances,  set  oflT  and 
augment^  by  the  horror  and  silence  of  the  night,  made  a  scene 
the  most  uncommon  and  astonishing  I  ever  saw,  which  grew  still 
more  extraordinary  as  we  came  nearer  the  stream.  Imagine  a 
vast  torrent  of  liquid  fire  rolling  from  the  top  down  the  side  of 
the  mountain,  and  with  irresistible  fury  bearmg  down  and  con- 
suming vines,  olives,  fig-trees,  houses;  in  a  word  every  thing 
that  stood  in  its  way.  This  mighty  flood  divided  into  diflerent 
channels,  according  to  the  inequalities  of  the  mountain:  the 
largest  stream  seemed  half  a  mile  broad  at  least,  and  five  nules 
long.  The  nature  and  consistence  of  these  burning  torrents 
hath  been  described  with  so  much  exactness  and  truth  by  Borel- 
lus,  in  his  Latin  treatise  of  mount  JEtna,  that  I  need  say 
nothing  of  it.  I  walked  so  far  before  my  companions  up  the 
mountain,  along  the  side  of  the  river  of  fire,  that  I  was  obliged 
to  retire  in  great  haste,  the  sulphureous  steam  having  surprised 
me,  and  almost  taken  away  my  breath.  During  our  return, 
which  was  about  three  o'clock  m  the  morning,  we  constantly 
heard  the  murmur  and  groaning  of  the  mountain,  which  between 
whiles  would  burst  out  into  louder  peals,  throwing  up  huge 
spouts  of  fire  and  burning  stones,  whicn  falling  down  a^ain,  re- 
sembled the  stars  in  our  rockets.  Sometimes  1  observed  two,  at 
others  three  distinct  columes  of  flames ;  and  sometimes  one  vast 
one  that  seemed  to  fill  the  whole  crater.  These  burning  columns 
and  the  fiery  stones  seemed  to  be  shot  a  thousand  feet  perpen- 
dicular above  the  summit  of  the  volcano.  The  11th,  at  night,  I 
observed  it,  from  a  terrace  in  Naples,  to  throw  up  incessantly  a 
vast  body  of  fire,  and  great  stones  to  a  surprising  height.  The 
12th,  in  the  morning,  it  darkened  the  sun  with  adnes  and  smoke, 
causing  a  sort  of  ecupse.  Horrid  bellowings,  this  and  the  fore- 
going day,  were  heard  at  Naples,  whither  part  of  the  ashes  also 
reached:  at  night  I  observed  it  throwing  up  flame,  as  on* the 
11th.  On  the  13  th,  the  wind  changing,  we  saw  a  piUar  of  black 
smoke  shot  upright  to  a  prodigious  lieight :  at  night  I  observed 
the  mount  cast  up  fire  as  before,  though  not  so  distinctly  because 
of  the  smoke.  The  14th,  a  thick  black  doud  hid  the  mountain 
from  Naples.  The  15th,  in  the  momine,  the  court  and  waUs  of 
our  bouse  were  covered  with  ashes.  The  16th,  the  smoke  was 
driven  by  a  westerly  wind  from  the  town  to  the  opposite  side  of 
the  mountain.     The  17  th,  the  smoke  appeared  much  diminished. 
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fat  and  greasy.  The  ISth,  the  whole  appearance  ended ;  the 
mountain  remaining  perfectly  quiet  without  any  visible  smoke  or 
flame.  A  gentleman  of  my  acquaintance,  whose  window  looked 
towards  YesuviuSy  assured  me  that  he  observed  several  flashes, 
as  it  were  of  lightning,  issue  out  of  the  mouth  of  the  volcano. 
It  is  not  worth  while  to  trouble  you  with  the  conjectures*  I  have 
formed  concerning  the  cause  of  these  phenomena,  from  what  I 
observed  in  the  Lacus  Amsancti,  the  Solfatara,  &a,  as  well 
as  in  mount  Vesuvius.  One  thing  I  may  venture  to  say,  that 
I  saw  the  fluid  matter  rise  out  of  the  centre  of  the  bottom  of 
the  crater,  out  of  the  very  middle  of  the  mountun,  contrary  to 
what  Borellus  imagines,  whose  method  of  explaining  the  eruption 
of  a  volcano  by  an  inflexed  syphon  and  the  rules  of  hydrostatics, 
is  likewise  inconsistent  with  the  torrent's  flowing  down  from  the 
very  vertex  of  the  mountain.  I  have  not  seen  the  crater  since 
the  eruption,  but  design  to  visit  it  again  before  I  leave  Naples. 
I  doubt  there  is  nothing  in  this  worth  showing  the  Society :  as  to 
that,  you  will  use  your  discretion*  E.  (it  should  be  G.) 
Berkeley. 

The  following  extracts  from  letters  to  Mr.  Thomas  Prior,  of 
Dublin,  it  is  hoped,  will  not  be  unacceptable  to  the  reader,  as 
they  serve  to  mark  the  progress  of  the  Bermuda  project,  and 
of  the  author's  hopes  and  fears  on  that  interesting  occasion. 

Ex.  1.  London,  Sth  of  Dec.  1724.  Dear  Tom,— You  wrote 
to  me  something  or  other  which  I  received  a  fortnight  ago,  about 
temporal  afiairs,  which  I  have  no  leisure  to  think  of  at  present. 
The  lord  chancellor  is  not  a  busier  man  than  myself;  and  I 
thank  God  my  pains  are  not  without  success,  which  hitherto  hath 
answered  beyond  expectation.  Doubtless  the  English  are  a 
nation  tres  eclairee.  Let  me  know  whether  you  have  wrote  to 
Mr.  Newman  whatever  you  judged  might  give  him  a  good 
opinion  of  our  project.  Let  me  also  know  where  Bermuda 
Jones  lives,  or  where  he  is  to  be  met  with. 

Ex.  2.  20^^  of  Aprily  1725.  Pray  give  my  service  to  Cald- 
well, and  let  him  know  that  in  case  he  goes  abroad  with  Mr. 
Stewart,  Jaques,  who  lived  with  Mr.  Ashe,  is  desirous  to  attend 
upon  him.  I  have  obtained  reports  from  the  bishop  of  London, 
the  board  of  trade  and  plantations,  and  the  attorney  and  solidtor^ 
general,  in  favour  of  the  Bermuda  scheme,  and  hope  to  have  the 
warrant  signed  by  his  majesty  this  week. 

*  Our  author's  conjectures  on  the  cause  of  the  phenomena  ahove  mentioned  do  not 
appear  in  any  of  his  writings ;  but  he  hai  often  communicated  them  in  conversation  to 
his  frienda.  He  observed,  that  all  the  remarkable  volcanoa  in  the  world  were  near  the 
sea.  It  was  his  opinion,  therefore,  that  a  vacuum  being  made  in  the  bowels  of  the 
earth  by  &  vast  body  of  inflammable  matter  taking  fire,  the  water  rushed  in,  and  was 
converted  into  steam :  which  simple  cause  was  sufficient  to  produce  all  the  wonderful 
eActs  of  volcanoa ;  as  appears  from  Sivery's  fire  engine  for  raising  water,  and  from 
the  eolipile. 
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Ex.  3.  3rd  of  June^  1725.  Yesterday  the  charter  passed  the 
privy  seal  This  day  the  new  chancellor  began  his  office  by 
putting  the  recipe  to  it. 

Ex.  4.  12M  of  June,  1725.  The  charter  hath  passed  all  the 
seals,  and  is  now  in  my  custody.  It  hath  cost  me  1302.  dry  fees» 
beside  expedition  money  to  men  in  office. 

Ex.  5.  Srd  of  Sept,  1725.  I  wrote  long  since  to  Caldwell 
about  his  going  to  Bermuda,  but  had  no  answer ;  which  makes 
me  think  my  letter  miscarried.  I  must  now  desire  you  to  give 
my  service  to  him,  and  know  whether  he  still  retains  the  thoughts 
he  once  seemed  to  have  of  entering  into  that  design.  I  Imow 
he  hath  since  got  an  employment,  &c.,  but  I  have  good  reason  to 
think  he  would  not  suffer  in  his  temporalities  by  taking  one  of 
our  fellowships,  although  he  resigned  all  that.  In plain-jSnglish, 
I  have  good  assurance  that  our  college  will  be  endowed  beyond 
any  thing  expected  or  desired  hitberta  Thb  makes  me  confi- 
dent he  woula  lose  nothing  by  the  change,  and  on  this  supposi- 
tion only  I  propose  it  to  him.  I  wish  he  may  judffe  rightly  in 
this  matter,  as  well  for  his  own  sake  as  for  the  sake  of  the  college. 

Ex.  6.  27^A  of  Jan.,  1726.  I  must  once  more  entreat  you, 
for  the. sake  of  old  friendship,  to  pluck  up  a  vigorous,  active 
spirit,  and  disencumber  me  of  the  affairs  relating  to  the  inherit- 
ance, by  putting  one  way  or  other  a  final  issue  to  them.  I  thank 
Gt)d  I  find  in  matters  oi  a  more  difficult  nature  good  effects  of 
activity  and  resolution.  I  mean  Bermuda,  with  which  my  hands 
are  full,  and  which  is  in  a  fair  way  to  thrive  and  flourish  in  spite 
of  all  opposition. 

Ex.  7.  %th,  of  Feb.^  1726.  I  am  in  a  fair  way  of  having  a 
very  noble  endowment  for  the  college  of  Bermuda,  though  the 
late  meeting  of  pjarliament  and  the  preparations  of  a  fleet,  &c., 
wiU  delay  the  finishing  things  which  depend  in  some  measure  on 
the  parliament,  and  to  whicn  I  have  gained  the  consent  of  the 
^vemment,  and  indeed  of  which  I  make  no  doubt ;  but  only 
the  delay,  it  is  to  be  feared,  will  make  it  impossible  for  me  to  set 
out  this  spring.  One  good  effect  of  thia,  I  hope^  may  be,  that 
you  will  have  disembarrassed  yourself  of  all  sort  of  business 
that  may  detain  you  here,  and  so  be  ready  to  go  with  us :  in 
which  case  I  may  have  somewhat  to  propose  to  you,  that  I  believe 
is  of  a  kind  agreeable  to  your  inclinations,  and  may  be  of  consi- 
derable advantage  to  you.  But  you  must  say  nothmg  of  this  to 
any  one,  nor  of  any  one  thing  that  I  have  now  hinted  concern- 
ing endowment,  delay,  going,  &a  I  have  heajrd  lately  fh>m 
Caldwell,  who  wrote  to  me  on  an  affiur  in  which  it  will  not  be  in 
my  power  to  do  him  any  service.  I  answered  his  letter,  and 
mentioned  somewhat  about  Bermuda,  with  an  overture  for  his 
being  fellow  there.  I  desire  vou  would  discourse  him,  as  from 
youraelf,  on  that  subject,  and  let  me  know  his  thoughts  and  dis- 
positions towards  engaging  in  that  design. 


Ex.  8.  I5th  of  MarA^  1726.  I  had  onoe  thought  I  should 
be  able  to  haye  set  out  for  Bermuda  this  season.  But  his  majes- 
t/s  long  stay  abroad,  the  late  meeting  of  parliament,  and  the 
present  postore  of  foreign  aflbirs  taking  up  the  thoughts  both  of 
ministers  and  parliament,  haye  postponed  the  settling  of  certain 
knds  in  St.  Christopher's  on  our  couege,  so  as  to  render  the  said 
thoo^ts  abortive.  I  have  now  my  minds  full  of  that  business, 
and  hope  to  see  it  soon  settled  to  my  wish.  In  the  mean  time,  my 
attendance  on  this  business  renders  it  impossible  for  me  to  mind 
my  private  affiurs.  Your  assistance  therefore  in  them  will  not 
only  be  a  kind  service  to  me,  but  also  to  the  public  weal  of  our 
colkgey  which  would  very  much  suffer  if  I  were  obliged  to  leave 
this  ku^dom  before  I  saw  an  endowment  settled  on  it.  For  this 
reason  i  must  depend  upon  you. 

Ex.  9.  \2th  of  Afrtly  1726.  Last  Saturday  I  sent  you  the 
instrument  empowermg  you  to  set  my  deanery.  It  is  at  present 
my  opinion  that  matter  had  better  be  deferred  till  the  charter  of 
St.  Paul's  college  hath  got  through  the  house  of  commons,  who 
are  now  considering  it.  In  ten  days  at  furthest  I  hope  to  let 
you  know  the  event  hereof,  which,  as  it  possibly  may  affect 
some  circumstance  in  the  fieuming  my  said  deanery,  is  the  occa- 
sion of  giving  you  this  trouble  for  the  present,  when  I  am  in  the 
greatest  hurry  of  business  I  ever  knew  in  my  life,  and  have  only 
time  to  add  that  I  am,  &c. 

Ex.  10.  \2ih,  of  May,  1726.  After  six  weeks'  struggle 
against  an  earnest  opposition  from  different  interests  and  motives, 
I  have  yesterday  earned  my  point  just  as  I  desired  in  the  house 
of  commons  by  an  extraordinary  majority,  none  having  the  con- 
fidence to  speak  against  it,  and  not  above  two  giving  their  nega- 
tives,  which  was  done  in  so  low  a  voice  as  ii  they  themselves 
were  ashamed  of  it.  They  were  both  considerable  men  in  stocks 
in  trade,  and  in  the  rity :  and  in  truth  I  have  had  more  opposition 
from  that  sort  of  men,  and  from  the  governors  and  traders  to 
America,  than  from  any  others.  But  (rod  be  praised,  there  is 
an  end  of  all  their  narrow  and  mercantile  views  and  endeavours, 
as  well  as  of  the  jealousies  and  suspicions  of  others  (some  whereof 
were  very  great  men),  who  apprehended  this  college  may  produce 
an  independency  in  America,  or  at  least  lessen  its  dependency 
upon  Edigland.  Now  I  must  tell  you  that  you  have  nothing  to 
do  but  go  on  ¥rith  farming  m;^  deanery,  &c.,  according  to  the 
tenor  of  my  former  letter,  wmch  I  suspended  by  a  subsequent 
one  till  I  should  see  the  event  of  yesteroay. 

Ex.  II.  ^ih  of  Aug.^  1726.  You  mentioned  a  friend  of 
Synge's,  who  was  desirous  to  be  one  of  our  fellows.  Pi^iy  let 
me  know  who  he  is,  and  the  particulars  of  his  character.  Thete 
are  many  competitors  more  than  vacancies,  and  the  fellowships 
are  likely  to  be  very  good  ones :  so  I  would  willingly  see  them 
well  bestowed. 
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Ek.  12.  Isi  of  Decy  1726.  Bermuda  is  now  on  a  better  and 
Buier  foot  than  ever.  After  the  address  of  the  coDunons  and 
bis  majesty's  most  gracious  answer,  one  would  have  thought  all 
difficulties  bad  been  over.  But  much  opposition  hath  been  mnoe 
raised  (and  that  bj  very  great  men)  to  the  deagn*  As  for  the 
obstacles  thrown  in  mj  way  by  interested  men,  though  there- 
hath  been  much  of  that,  I  never  r^arded  it,  no  more  uan  the 
clamours  and  calumnies  of  ignorant,  mistaken  people:  but  in 
good  truth  it  was  with  much  difficulty,  and  the  peculiar  blessing 
of  God,  that  the  point  was  carried,  mangre  the  strong  oppodtion 
in  the  cabinet  council ;  wherein  nevertheless  it  hath  of  late  been 
determined  to  go  on  with  the  grant  pursuant  to  the  address  of 
the  house  of  commons,  and  to  give  it  all  possible  despatch.  Ac- 
cordingly his  majesty  had  ordered  the  warrant  for  pasang  the 
said  grant  to  be  drawn.  The  persons  appointed  to  contrive  the 
draught  of  the  warrant  are  the  solicitor-general.  Baron  Scroop 
of  tne  treasury,  and  my  very  good  friend  Mr.  Hutcheson. 
You  must  know  that  in  July  last  the  lords  of  the  treasury  had 
named  commissioners  for  taking  an  estimate  of  the  value  and 
quantity  of  the  crown  lands  in  St  Christopher's,  and  for  receiv- 
ing proposals  either  for  selling  or  farming  the  same  for  the  benefit 
of  the  public.  Their  report  is  not  yet  made ;  and  the  treasury 
were  of  opinion  ihey  could  not  make  a  grant  to  us  till  such  time 
as  the  whole  were  sold  or  ^Eumed  pursuant  to  such  reports  But 
the  point  I  am  now  labouring  is,  to  have  it  done  without  delay. 
And  how  this  may  be  done  without  embarrassing  the  treasury 
in  their  after  disposal  of  the  whole  lands,  was  this  d^  the  sub- 
ject of  a  conference  between  the  solicitor-general,  Mr.  Hutcheson, 
and  myself.  The  method  agreed  on  is,  by  a  rent  charge  on  the 
whole  crown  lands,  redeemable  on  the  crown's  paying  twenty 
thousand  pounds  for  the  use  of  the  president  and  fellows  of  St. 
Paul's  and  their  successors.  Sir  Robert  Walpole  hath  signified 
that  he  hath  no  objection  to  this  method ;  and  I  doubt  not^aron 
Scroop  will  agree  to  it:  by  which  means  the  mnt  may  be 
passed  before  ue  meeting  of  parliament ;  after  wnich  we  may 
prepare  to  set  out  on  our  voyage  in  ApriL  I  have  unawares 
run  into  this  long  account,  beorase  you  dedred  to  know  how  the 
afl^  of  Bermuda  stood  at  present 

Ex.  13.  2"lthofFeb.y  1727.  My  going  to  Bermuda  I  cannot 
positively  say  when  it  will  be.  I  have  to  do  with  very  busy 
people  at  a  very  busy  time.  I  hope  nevertheless  to  have  all  that 
business  completely  finished  in  a  few  weeks. 

Ex.  14.  Wth  of  AprUy  1727.  Now  I  mention  my  coming  to 
Ireland,  I  must  earnestly  desire  you  by  all  means  to  keep  this  a 
secret  fh>m  every  individual  creature.  I  cannot  justly  say  what 
time  (probably  some  time  next  month)  I  shall  be  there,  or  how 
long ;  but  find  it  necessary  to  be  there  to  transact  matters  with 
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t>ne  or  two  of  my  associates,  whom  yet  I  would  not  have  know 
of  my  coming  till  I  am  on  llie  spot ;  and  for  several  reasons  am 
determined  to  keep  myself  as  secret  and  concealed  as  possible  all 
the  time  I  am  in  Ireland  In  order  to  this  I  make  it  my  request 
that  you  will  hire  for  me  an  entire  house,  as  neat  and  convenient 
as  you  can  get,  somewhere  within  a  mile  of  Dublin,  for  half  a 
year.  But  what  I  principally  desire  is,  that  it  be  in  no  town  or 
village,  but  in  some  quiet  private  place  out  of  the  way  of  roads 
or  street  or  observation.  I  would  have  it  hired  with  necessary 
fomiture  for  kitchen,  a  couple  of  chambers,  and  a  parlour.  At 
the  same  time  I  must  desire  you  to  hire  an  honest  maid-servant 
who  can  keep  it  clean,  and  dress  a  plain  bit  of  meat :  a  man- 
servant I  shall  bring  with  me.  You  may  do  all  this  either  in 
your  own  name,  or  as  for  a  friend  of  yours,  one  Mr.  Brown  (for 
that  is  the  name  I  shall  assume),  and  let  me  know  it  as  soon  as 
possible.  There  are  several  little  scattered  houses  with  gardens 
about  Clontarf,  Bathfamham,  &c  I  remember  particularly  the 
old  castle  of  Rathmines,  and  a  little  white  house  upon  the  hills 
by  itself  beyond  the  old  men's  hospital ;  likewise  in  the  out- 
goings or  fields  about  St.  Kevin's,  &c.  In  short,  in  any  snug 
private  place  within  half  a  mile  or  a  mile  of  town.  I  would  have 
a  bit  of  a  garden  to  it,  no  matter  what  sort  Mind  this,  and  you 
will  oblige  yours. 

Ex.  15.     20th  of  Mctt/f  1727.     I  would  by  all  means  have  a 

}>lace  secured  for  me  by  the  end  of  June :  it  may  be  taken  only 
or  three  months.  I  am,  God  be  praised,  very  near  concluding 
the  crown  grant  to  our  college,  having  got  over  all  difficulties 
and  obstructions,  which  were  not  a  few.  I  conclude  in  great 
haste,  yours. 

Ex.  16.  13^  of  June,  1727.  Poor  Caldwell's  death  I  had 
heard  of  two  or  tliree  posts  before  I  received  your  letters.  Had 
he  lived,  his  life  would  not  have  been  agreeable.  He  was  formed 
for  retreat  and  study,  but  of  late  was  grown  fond  of  the  world 
and  getting  into  business.  A  house  between  DubUn  and  Drum- 
condra  I  can  by  no  means  approve  of:  the  situation  is  too  public, 
and  what  I  cniefiy  regard  is  privacy.  I  like  the  situation  of 
Lord's  house  mucn  better,  and  have  only  one  objection  to  it, 
which  is  your  saying  he  intends  to  use  some  part  of  it  himself: 
for  this  would  be  inconsistent  with  my  view  of  being  quite  con- 
cealed, and  the  more  so  because  Lord  knows  me,  which  of  all 
things  is  what  I  would  avoid.  His  house  and  price  would  suit 
me.  K  you  can  get  such  another  quite  to  myself,  snug,  private, 
and  clean,  with  a  stable,  I  shall  not  matter  whether  it  be  painted 
or  no,  or  how  it  is  furnished,  provided  it  be  clean  and  warm.  I 
aim  at  nothing  magnificent  or  srand  (as  you  term  it),  which  might 
probably  defeat  my  purpose  of  continuing  concealed. 
Ex.  17.     IStk  of  June,  1727.     Yester&y  we  had  an  account 
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of  Uns  George's  death.  This  day  kinff  George  IL  was  pro- 
claimed. All  the  world  here  are  in  a  nurrjy  and  I  as  mucn  as 
any  body,  our  grant  bein?  defeated  by  the  kind's  dying  before 
the  broad  seal  was  annexed  to  it,  in  order  to  which  it  was  passing 
through  the  offices.  I  have  la  mer  it  baire  again.  You  shall  hear 
from  me  when  I  know  more.  At  present  I  am  at  a  loss  what 
course  to  take. 

Ex.  17.  27th  of  June^  1727.  In  a  former  letter  I  gave  you 
to  know,  that  my  afiairs  were  unravelled  by  the  death  of  his 
majesty.  I  am  now  beginning  on  a  new  foot,  and  with  good 
hopes  of  success.  The  warrant  for  our  grant  had  been  signed 
by  the  king,  countersigned  by  the  lords  of  the  treasury,  and 
passed  the  attorney-general:  here  it  stood,  when  the  express 
came  of  llie  king's  death.  A  new  warrant  is  now  preparing^ 
which  must  be  signed  by  his  present  majesty  in  order  to  a  pa- 
tent's passing  the  broad  seaL  As  soon  as  this  affidr  is  fimshecC  I 
propose  going  to  Ireland. 

Ex.  18.  6th  of  Jt</y,  1727.  I  have  obtiuned  a  new  warrant 
for  a  grant,  sign^  by  his  present  majesty,  contrary  to  the  expec- 
tations of  my  friends,  who  thought  nothing  could  be  expected  of 
that  kind  in  this  great  hurry  of  business.  As  soon  as  this  grant, 
which  is  of  the  same  import  with  that  begun  by  his  late  majesty, 
hath  passed  the  offices  and  seals,  I  propose  to  execute  my  design 
of  comg  to  Ireland. 

Ex.  19.  2\stof  Jufyy  1727.  My  grant  is  now  got  further 
than  where  it  was  at  the  time  of  the  king's  deatL  I  am  in 
hopes  the  broad  seal  will  soon  be  put  to  it,  what  remains  to  be 
done  in  order  thereto  being  only  matter  of  form :  so  that  I  pro- 
pose setting  out  from  hence  in  a  fortnight's  time.  When  I  set 
out,  I  shall  write  at  the  same  time  to  tell  you  of  it  I  know  not 
whether  I  shall  stay  longer  than  a  month  on  that  eide  of  the 
water :  I  am  sure  I  shall  not  want  the  country  losing,  I  denred 
you  to  procure,  for  a  longer  time.  Do  not  therefore  take  it  for 
more  than  a  month,  if  l£at  can  be  done.  I  remember  certain 
remote  suburbs  called  Pimlico  and  Dolphin's  bam,  but  know  not 
whereabout  they  lie.  If  either  of  them  be  situate  in  a  private, 
pleasant  place,  and  airy,  near  the  fields,  I  should  therein  like  a 
first  floor  in  a  clean  house  (I  desire  no  more) ;  and  it  would  be 
better  if  there  was  a  bit  of  a  garden  where  I  had  the  liberty  to 
walk.  This  I  mention  in  case  my  former  desire  cannot  be  con- 
veniently answered  for  so  short  a  time  as  a  month ;  and  if  I  may 
judge  at  this  distance,  those  places  seem  as  private  as  a  house  in 
the  countiy.  For  you  must  know,  what  I  chiefly  aim  at  is 
secresy.  This  makes  me  uneasy  to  find  that  there  hath  been  a 
report  spread  among  some  of  my  friends  in  Dublin  of  my  de- 
signing to  so  over.  I  cannot  account  for  this,  believing,  after 
the  precautions  I  had  given  you,  that  you  would  not  mention  it, 
directly  or  indirectly,  to  any  mortaL    • 
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£x.  20.  20tk  of  Feb.,  1728.  I  need  not  repeat  to  you  what  I 
told  you  here  of  the  necessity  there  is  for  my  raising  all  the 
money  possible  against  my  voyage,  which,  God  willing,  I  shall 
begin  in  May,  whatever  you  may  hear  suggested  to  the  contrary ; 
though  you  need  not  mention  this.  I  propose  to  set  out  for 
Dubun  about  a  month  hence:  but  of  this  you  must  not  give  the 
least  intimation  to  any  body.  I  beg  the  ravour  of  you  to  look 
out  at  leisure  a  convenient  lodging  for  me  in  or  about  Church- 
street,  or  such  other  place  as  you  shall  think  the  most  retired — ^I 
do  not  design  to  be  known  when  I  am  in  Ireland. 

Ex.  21.  6th  of  April,  1728.  I  have  been  detuned  from  my 
journey  partly  in  expectation  of  Dr.  Clapton's  coming,  who  was 
doing  business  in  Lfmcashire,  and  partly  m  respect  to  the  exces- 
sive rains.  The  doctor  hath  been  several  days  in  town,  and  we 
have  had  so  much  rain  that  probably  it  will  be  soon  over.  I  am 
therefore  daily  expecting  to  set  out,  all  things  being  provided. 
Now  it  is  of  all  tmngs  my  earnest  desire  (and  for  very  good  rea- 
sons) not  to  have  it  known  that  I  am  in  Dublin.  Speak  not 
therefore  one  syllable  of  it  to  any  mortal  whatsoever.  When  I 
formerly  desired  you  to  take  a  place  for  me  near  the  town,  .you 
gave  out  that  you  were  looking  for  a  retired  lodging  for  a  Mend 
of  yours ;  upon  which  every  body  surmised  me  to  1^  the  person. 
I  must  beg  you  not  to  act  in  the  like  manner  now,  but  to  take 
for  me  an  entire  house  in  your  own  name,  and  as  for  yourself; 
for,  all  things  considered,  1  am  determined  upon  a  whole  house, 
with  no  mortal  in  it  but  a  maid  of  your  own  putting,  who  is  to 
look  on  herself  as  your  servant.  Let  there  be  two  b^chambers, 
one  for  you,  another  for  me ;  and  as  you  like  you  may  ever  and 
anon  lie  there.  I  would  have  the  house  with  necessary  furniture 
taken  by  the  month  (or  otherwise,  as  you  can),  for  I  purpose 
staying  not  beyond  that  time :  and  yet  perhaps  I  may.  Take  it 
as  soon  as  possible,  and  never  think  of  saving  a  week's  hire  by 
leaving  it  to  do  when  I  am  there.  Dr.  Clayton  thinks  (and  I 
am  of  the  same  opinion)  that  a  convenient  place  may  be  found 
in  the  further  end  of  Great  Britain-street,  or  Ballibough-bridge — 
by  all  means  beyond  Thomson's,  the  fellow's.  Let  me  entreat 
you  to  say  nothing  of  this  to  any  body,  but  to  do  the  thing  di- 
rectly. In  this  amir  I  consider  convenience  more  than  expense, 
and  would  of  all  things  (cost  what  it  will)  have  a  proper  place  in 
a  retired  situation,  where  I  may  have  access  to  fields  and  sweet 
air,  provided  against  the  moment  I  arrive.  I  am  inclined  to 
thmk,  one  may  be  better  concealed  in  the  outermost  skirt  of  the 
suburbs  than  m  the  country,  or  within  the  town.  Wherefore  if 
you  cannot  be  acconunodated  where  I  mention,  inquire  in  some 
other  skirt  or  remote  suburb.  A  house  quite  detached  in  the 
country  I  should  have  no  objection  to,  movided  you  judge  that  I 
shall  not  be  liable  to  discovery  in  it     The  place  called  Bermuda 
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I  am  utterly  against.  Dear  Tom,  do  this  matter  cleanly  and 
cleverly,  without  waiting  for  further  advice.  You  see  I  am  will- 
ing to  run  the  risk  of  the  expense.  To  the  person  from  whom 
you  hire  it  (whom  alone  I  would  have  you  speak  of  it  to)  it  will 
not  seem  strange  you  should  at  this  time  of  the  year  be  aesirous 
for  your  own  convenience  or  health  to  have  a  place  in  a  free  and 
open  air.  If  you  cannot  get  a  house  without  taking  it  for  a 
longer  time  than  a  month,  take  it  at  such  the  shortest  time  it  can 
be  let  for,  with  aOTeement  for  further  continuing  in  case  there  be 
occasion. — ^Mr.  Madden,  who  witnesses  the  letter  of  attorney,  is 
now  going  to  Ireland*  He  is  a  clergyman,  and  man  of  estate  in 
the  north  of  Ireland. 

Ex.  22.  Graoesendy  5th  of  September,  1728.  To-morrow,  with 
God's  blessing,  I  set  sail  for  Rhode  Island,  with  my  wife  and  a 
friend  of  hers,  my  lady  Hancock's  daughter,  who  bears  us  com- 
pany. I  am  married  since  I  saw  you  to  Miss  Forster,  daughter 
of  the  late  chief  justice,  whose  humour  and  turn  of  mind  pleases 
me  beyond  any  thing  I  knew  in  her  whole  sex.  Mr.  James, 
Mr.  Dalton,  and  Mr.  Smilert,  go  with  us  on  this  voyage :  we 
are  now  all  together  at  Gravesend,  and  engaged  in  one  view. 
When  my  next  rents  are  paid,  I  must  desire  you  to  inquire  for 
my  cousin,  Richard  Berkeley,*  who  was  bred  a  public  notary  (I 
suppose  he  may,  by  that  time,  be  out  of  his  apprenticeship),  and 
give  him  twenty  moidores  as  a  present  from  me,  towards  helping 
Him  on  his  beginning  the  world.  I  beUeve  I  ahaU  have  oocaaion 
for  600il  English  before  this  year's  income  is  paid  by  the 
farmers  of  my  deanery.  I  must  therefore  desire  you  to  speak 
to  Messrs.  Swift,  &c,  to  ^ve  me  credit  for  said  sum  in  London 
about  three  months  hence,  in  case  I  have  occasion  to  draw  for  it, 
and  I  shall  willingly  pay  their  customary  interest  for  the  same 
till  the  farmers  pay  it  to  them,  which  I  hope  you  will  order 
punctually  to  be  done  by  the  first  of  June.  Direct  for  me  in 
Khode  Island,  and  enclose  your  letter  in  a  cover  to  Thomas 
Corbet,  Esq.,  at  the  admiralty  office  in  London,  who  will  always 
forward  my  letters  by  the  first  opportunity.     Adieu :  I  write  in 

Seat  haste.  A  copy  of  my  charter  was  sent  to  Dr.  Ward  by 
r.  Clayton :  if  it  be  not  arrived  when  you  go  to  London,  write 
out  of  the  charter  the  clause  relating  to  my  absence.  Adieu 
once  more. 

Ex.  23.    Newport,  in  Rhode  Island,  24th  of  April,  1729.   I  can 
by  this  time  say  something  to  you,  from  my  own  experience,  of 

*  This  act  of  goodness  to  a  poor  relation  being  a  matter  altogether  of  a  private 
nature,  the  editor  was  not  sure  whether  he  ought  to  have  communicated  it  to  the 
public.  Certainly  it  is  not  given  as  an  uncommon  feature  in  our  author's  character, 
that  he  should  be  Hberal  to  his  relations :  his  letters  furnish  many  proofs  of  his  gene- 
rosity. But  the  reader  will  be  pleased  to  recollect  the  time  when  this  young  man's 
wants  were  attended  to — the  whole  soul  of  the  Bermuda  projector  on  the  stretch  to 
attain,  what  after  so  many  obstructions  seemed  at  last  to  be  within  his  grasp. 
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this  place  and  people.  The  inhabkants  are  of  a  mixed  kind, 
consisting  of  many  sects  and  subdivisions  of  sects.  Here  are 
four  sorts  of  anabaptists,  besides  presbyterians,  quakers,  inde- 
pendents, and  many  of  no  profession  at  alL  Notwithstanding  so 
many  differences,  here  are  fewer  quarrels  about  religion  than 
elsewhere,  the  people  l^vi^  peaceably  with  their  neighbours  of 
whatsoever  persuasion.  They  all  agree  in  one  point,  that  the 
church  of  England  is  the  second  best.  The  climate  is  like  that 
of  Italy,  and  not  at  all  colder  in  the  winter  than  I  have  known 
it  every  where  north  of  Rome.  The  spring  is  late :  but  to 
make  amends,  they  assure  me  the  autumns  are  the  finest  and 
longest  in  the  world;  and  the  summers  are  much  pleasanter 
than  those  of  Italy  by  all  accounts,  forasmuch  as  the  grass  con- 
tinues green,  which  it  doth  not  there.  This  island  is  pleasantly 
laid  out  in  hills,  and  vales,  and  rising  grounds ;  hath  plenty  of 
excellent  springs  and  fine  rivulets,  and  many  delightful  land- 
scapes of  rocks,  and  promontories,  and  adjacent  lands.  The 
provisions  are  very  good;  so  are  the  fruits,  which  are  quite 
neglected,  though  vines  sprout  up  of  themselves  to  an  extraor- 
dinary size,  and  seem  as  natural  to  this  soil  as  to  any  I  ever  saw. 
The  town  of  Newport  contains  about  six  thousand  souls,  and  is 
the  most  thriving,  flourishing  place  in  all  America  for  its  big- 
ness. It  is  very  pretty,  and  pleasantly  situated.  I  was  never 
more  agreeably  surprised  than  at  the  first  sight  of  the  town  and 
its  harbour.  .  1  could  give  you  some  hints  that  may  be  of  use  to 
you,  if  you  were  disposed  to  take  advice :  but  of  all  men  in  the 
world  I  never  found  encouragement  to  give  you  any. — I  have 
heard  nothing  from  you  or  any  of  my  friends  in  England  or  Ire- 
land, which  makes  me  suspect  my  letters  were  in  one  of  the 
vessels  that  were  wrecked.  I  write  in  great  haste,  and  have  no 
time  to  say  a  word  to  my  brother  Bobin :  let  him  know  we  are 
in  good  health.  Take  care  that  my  draughts  are  duly  honoured, 
which  is  of  the  greatest  importance  to  my  credit  here ;  and  if  I 
can  serve  you  in  these  parts,  you  may  command  yours,  &c 

Ex.  24.  Newport  in  Rhode  Island^  \2th  ofJuney  1729.  Being 
informed  that  an  inhabitant  of  this  country  is  on  the  point  of 
going  for  Ireland,  I  would  not  omit  writing  to  you.  The  win- 
ter. It  must  be  allowed,  was  much  sharper  than  the  usual  winters 
in  Ireland,  but  not  at  all  sharper  than  I  have  known  them  in 
Italy.  To  make  amends,  the  summer  is  exceeding  delightful; 
and  if  the  spring  begins  late,  the  autumn  ends  proportionably 
later  than  with  you,  and  is  said  to  be  the  finest  in  the  world.  I 
snatch  this  moment  to  write,  and  have  time  only  to  add,  that  I 
have  got  a  son,  who,  I  thank  God,  is  likely  to  live. — I  find  it 
hath  been  reported  in  Ireland,  that  we  purpose  settling^  here :  I 
must  desire  you  to  discountenance  any  sucn  report.  The  truth 
is,  if  the  king's  bounty  were  paid  in,  and  the  charter  could  be 
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removed  hither,  I  should  like  it  better  than  Bermuda.  But  if 
this  were  mentioned  before  the  payment  of  said  money,  it  might 
perhaps  hinder  it,  and  defeat  all  our  designs.  As  to  what  you 
say  of  Hamilton's  proposal,  I  can  only  answer  at  present  by  a 
question,  viz.,  whether  it  be  possible  for  me,  in  my  absence,  to 
be  put  in  possession  of  the  deaneiy  of  Dromore  ?  Desire  him 
to  make  tnai  point  clear,  and  you  shall  hear  further  from  me. 

Ex.  25.  Rhode  Island,  9th  of  March,  1730.  My  situation 
hath  been  so  uncertain,  and  is  like  to  continue  so  till  1  am  dear 
about  the  receipt  of  his  majesty's  bounty,  and  in  consequence 
thereof,  of  the  determination  of  my  associates,  that  you  are  not 
to  wonder  at  my  having  given  no  categorical  answer  to  the  pro- 
posal you  made  in  relation  to  Hamilton's  deanery,  which  his 
death  bath  put  an  end  to.  If  I  had  returned,  I  should  perhaps 
have  been  under  some  temptation  to  have  changed.  But  as  my 
design  still  continues  to  wait  the  event,  and  go  to  Bermuda  as 
soon  as  I  can  get  associates  and  money,  which  my  friends  are 
now  sollcitiujg  in  London,  I  shall  in  such  case  persist  in  my  first 
resolution,  of  not  holding  any  deanery  beyond  the  limited  time. 
— ^I  live  here  upon  land  that  I  have  purchased,  and  in  a  farm- 
house that  I  have  built  in  this  island:  it  is  fit  for  cows  and 
sheep,  and  may  be  of  good  use  in  supplying  our  college  at  Ber^ 
muda.  Among  my  delays  and  disappointments  I  thank  God  I 
have  two  domestic  comforts  that  are  very  agreeable,  my  wife 
and  my  little  son,  both  which  exceed  my  expectations,  and  fully 
answer  all  my  wishes. — Messrs.  James,  Dalton,  and  Smilert,  &c., 
are  at  Boston,  and  have  been  there  these  four  months.  My  wife 
and  I  abide  by  Rhode  Island,  preferring  quiet  and  solitude  to 
the  noise  of  a  great  town,  notwithstaniung  all  the  solicitations 
that  have  been  used  to  draw  us  thither. — I  have  desired  Mac 
Manus,  in  a  letter  to  Dr.  Ward,  to  allow  twenty  pounds  per 
ann.  for  me,  towards  the  poor-house  now  on  foot  for  clergymen's 
widows,  in  the  diocese  of  Derry. 

Ex.  26.  Rhode  Island,  1th  of  May,  1730.  Last  week  I  re- 
ceived a  packet  from  you  by  the  way  of  Philadelphia,  the  post- 
age whereof  amounted  to  above  four  pounds  of  this  country 
money.  I  thank  you  for  the  enclosed  pamphlet,*  which  in  the 
main  I  think  very  seasonable  and  useful.  It  seems  to  me  that, 
in  computing  the  sum  total  of  the  loss  by  absentees,  you  have 
extended  some  articles  beyond  their  due  proportion — e.  g.  when 
you  charge  the  whole  income  of  occasional  absentees  in  the  third 
class ;  and  that  you  have  charged  some  articles  twice — e.  g.  when 
you  make  distinct  articles  for  law  suits  9000il,  and  for  attendimce 
on  employments  and  other  business  8000il,  both  which  seem  al- 
ready charged  in  the  third  class.  The  tax  you  propose  seems 
very  reasonable,  and  I  wish  it  may  take  efifect  for  tne  good  of  the 

*  Mr.  Prior'f  celebmtpd  Tiit  of  tht  AbMntees  of  Irekod,  publiihed  in  1729. 
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kingdom,  which  will  be  obliged  to  you  if  it  can  be  brought  about. 
That  it  would  be  the  interest  of  England  to  allow  a  free  trade  to 
Ireland,  I  have  been  thoroughly  convinced,  ever  since  my  being 
in  Italy  and  talking  with  the  merchants  there ;  and  have  upon  au 
occasions  endeavoured  to  convince  English  gentlemen  thereof, 
and  have  convinced  some  both  in  and  out  of  parliament ;  and  I 
remember  to  have  discoursed  with  you  at  large  upon  the  subject 
when  I  was  last  in  Dublin.  Your  hints  for  setting  up  new 
manufactures  seem  reasonable ;  but  the  spirit  of  projecting  is  low 
in  Ireland. — Now  as  to  my  own  affair,  I  must  tell  you  I  have  no 
intention  of  continuing  in  these  parts,  but  in  order  to  settle  the 
college  his  majesty  hath  been  pleased  to  found  in  Bermuda  ;  and 
I  want  only  the  payment  of  the  king's  grant  to  transport  myself 
and  family  thither.  I  am  now  employing  the  interest  of  my 
friends  in  England  for  that  purpose,  and  I  have  wrote  in  the  most 
pressing  manner  either  to  get  the  money  paid,  or  at  least  such  an 
authentic  answer  as  I  may  count  upon,  and  may  direct  me  what 
course  I  am  to  take.  Dr.  Clayton  indeed  hath  wrote  me  word, 
that  he  hath  been  informed  by  a  very  good  friend  of  mine,,  who 
had  it  from  a  very  great  man,  that  the  money  will  not  be  paid. 
But  I  cannot  think  a  hearsay  at  second  or  third  hand  to  be  a 
proper  answer  for  me  to  act  upon.  I  have  therefore  suggested 
to  the^ doctor,  that  it  might  be  proper  for  him  to  go  himself  to 
the  treasury  with  the  letters  patent  containing  the  grant  in  his 
hands,  and  there  make  his  demand  in  form.  I  have  also  wrote 
to  others  to  use  their  interest  at  court ;  though  indeed  one  would 
have  thought  all  solicitation  at  an  end  when  once  I  had  obtained 
a  grant  under  his  majesty's  hand  and  the  broad  seal  of  England. 
As  to  my  own  going  to  London  and  soliciting  in  person,  I  think 
it  reasonable  first  to  see  what  my  friends  can  do ;  and  the  rather 
because  I  shall  have  small  hopes  that  my  solicitation  will  be  re- 
garded more  than  theirs.  Be  assured  I  long  to  know  the  upshot 
of  this  matter,  and  that  upon  an  explicit  renisal  I  am  determined 
to  return  home,  and  that  it  is  not  at  all  in  my  thoughts  to  continue 
abroad  and  hold  my  deanery.  It  is  well  known  to  many  consi- 
derable persons  in  England,  that  I  might  have  had  a  dispensation 
for  holding  it  in  my  absence  during  life,  and  that  I  was  much 
pressed  to  it ;  but  I  resolutely  declined  it ;  and  if  our  college 
liad  taken  place  as  soon  as  I  once  hoped  it  would,  I  should  have 
resigned  before  this  time.  A  little  after  my  coming  to  this  is- 
land, I  entertained  some  thoughts  of  applying  to  his  majesty 
(when  Dr.  Clayton  had  received  the  20,000/1),  to  translate  our 
college  hither ;  but  have  since  seen  cause  to  lay  aside  all  thoughts 
of  that  matter.  I  do  assure  you,  bandjide,  that  I  have  no  inten- 
tion to  stay  here  longer  than  I  can  get  an  authentic  answer  from 
the  government,  which  I  have  all  the  reason  in  the  world  to  ex- 
pect this  summer ;  for,  upon  all  private  accounts,  I  should  like 
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Derry  better  than  New  England.  As  to  my  being  in  this  island, 
I  think  I  have  ahready  informed  you  that  I  have  been  at  very 
great  expense  in  purchasing  land  and  stock  here,  which  might 
supply  the  defects  of  Bermuda  in  yieldin«t  those  provisions  to 
our  college,  the  want  of  which  was  made  a  principal  objection 
against  its  situation  in  that  island.  To  conclude,  as  I  am  here 
in  order  to  execute  a  design  addressed  for  by  parliament,  and  set 
on  foot  by  his  majesty's  royal  charter,  I  think  myself  obliged  to 
wait  the  event,  whatever  course  is  taken  in  Ireland  about  my 
deanery.  I  have  wrote  to  both  the  bishops  of  Baphoe  and 
Derry :  but  letters,  it  seems,  are  of  uncertain  passage ;  your  last 
was  half  a  year  in  coming,  and  I  have  had  some  a  year  after  their 
date,  though  often  in  two  or  three  months,  and  sometimes  less. 
I  must  desire  you  to  present  my  duty  to  both  their  lordships^ 
and  acquaint  them  with  what  I  have  now  wrote  to  you,  in  answer 
to  the  kind  message  from  my  lord  bishop  of  Derry  conveyed  by 
your  hands,  for  which  pray  return  my  humble  thanks  to  his  lord- 
ship. My  wife  gives  her  service  to  you.  She  hath  been  lately 
ill  of  a  miscarriage,  but  is  now,  I  thank  God,  recovered.  Our 
little  son  is  ^eat  joy  to  us :  we  are  such  fools  as  to  think  him 
the  most  perfect  thing  in  its  kind  that  we  ever  saw. 

Ex.  27.  Newport,  20th  of  July,  1730.  Since  my  last  of  the 
7th  of  May,  I  have  not  had  one  line  from  the  persons  to  whom  I 
had  wrote  to  make  the  last  instances  for  the  20,000il  This  I  im- 
pute to  an  accident  that  we  hear  happened  to  a  man  of  war,  as  it 
was  coming  down  the  river  bound  tor  Boston,  where  it  was  ex- 
pected some  months  ago,  and  is  now  daily  looked  for  with  the 
new  governor.  The  newspapers  of  last  February  mentioned  Dr. 
Clayton's  being  made  bishop.  I  wish  him  joy  of  his  preferment, 
since  I  doubt  we  are  not  likely  to  see  him  in  this  part  of  the 
world. 

The  settlement  of  affairs  loiih  his  feUow  executor  Mr,  Marshal, 
with  a  Mr,  Partinton  Vanhomriffh,  and  with  the  creditors  of  Mrs. 
Esther  Vanhomrigh  in  London,  involved  our  Author  in  a  great 
deal  of  trouble  for  near  four  years,  JERs  letters  to  Mr,  T,  Prior 
are  full  of  this  business,  which  cannot  at  this  day  be  interesting  to 
any  body.  It  is  thought  proper,  however,  to  subjoin  a  few  extracts 
from  them,  as  a  proof  how  strongly  he  felt  this  embarrassment  in 
the  midst  of  his  Bermuda  project 

Ex.  28.  London,  Sth  of  Dec,  1724.  Provided  you  bring  my 
affair  with  Partinton  to  a  complete  issue  before  Christmas  day 
come  twelvemonth,  by  reference  or  otherwise,  that  I  may  have 
my  dividend,  whatever  it  is,  clear,  I  do  hereby  promise  you  to 
increase  the  premium  I  promised  you  before  by  its  fifth  part, 
whatever  it  amounts  to. 

Ex.  29.  20th  of  July,  1725.     Our  South  Sea  stock  is  con- 
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firmed  to  be  what  I  already  informed  you,  8801,  somewhat  more 
or  less.  But  before  you  get  Partinton  and  Marshal  to  sign  the 
letters  of  attorney  or  make  the  probates,  nay  before  you  tell 
them  of  the  value  of  subscribed  annuities,  you  should  by  all 
means,  in  my  opinion,  insist,  carry,  and  secure  two  points :  first, 
that  Partinton  should  consent  to  a  partition  of  this  stock,  &c., 
which  I  believe  he  cannot  deny :  secondly,  that  Marshal  should 
engage  not  to  touch  one  penny  of  it  till  all  debts  on  this  side  the 
water  are  satisfied.  I  even  oesire  you  would  take  advice,  and 
I^ally  secure  it  in  such  sort  that  he  may  not  touch  it  if  he  would, 
tiU  the  said  debts  are  paid.  It  would  be  the  wrongest  thing  in 
the  world,  and  pve  me  the  greatest  pain  possible  to  think,  we  did 
not  administer  m  the  justest  sense.  Whatever  therefore  appears 
to  be  due,  let  it  be  instantly  paid ;  here  is  money  suflicient  to  do 
it  I  must  therefore  entreat  you  once  for  all  to  clear  up  and 
agree  with  Marshal  what  is  due,  and  then  make  an  end  by  paying 
that  which  it  is  a  shame  was  not  paid  sooner.  For  God's  sake 
adjust,  finish,  conclude  any  way  with  Partinton ;  for  at  the  rate 
we  have  gone  on  these  two  years,  we  may  go  on  twenty.  In 
your  next  let  me  know  what  you  have  proposed  to  him  and  Mar- 
shal, and  how  they  relish  it.  I  hoped  to  have  been  in  Dublin  by 
this  time ;  but  business  grows  out  of  business.  P.S.  Bermuda 
prospers. 

Ex.  30.  16th  of  October,  1725.  I  beg  you  will  lose  no  more 
time,  but  take  proper  methods  out  of  hand  for  selling  the  S.  S. 
stock  and  annmties.  I  have  very  good  reason  to  apprehend  they 
will  sink  in  their  value,  and  desire  you  to  let  Vanhomrigh  Par^ 
tinton  and  Mr.  Marshal  know  as  much.  The  less  there  is  to  be 
expected  from  them,  the  more  I  must  hope  from  you.  I  know 
not  how  to  move  them  at  tliis  distance  but  by  you ;  and  if  what 
I  have  already  said  will  not  do,  I  profess  myself  to  be  at  a  loss 
for  words  to  move  you.  You  have  told  me  Partinton  was  will- 
ing to  refer  matters  to  an  arbitration,  but  not  of  lawyers ;  and 
that  M^hal  would  refer  them  only  to  lawyers.  For  my  part, 
rather  than  fail,  I  am  for  referring  them  to  any  honest  knowing 
person  or  persons,  whether  lawyers  or  not  lawyers ;  and  if  M. 
will  not  come  into  this,  I  desire  you  will  do  all  you  can  to  oblige 
him,  either  by  persuasion  or  otherwise :  particularly  represent  to 
him  my  resolution  of  going  (with  God's  blessing)  m  April  next 
to  Bermuda,  which  wiU  probably  make  it  his  interest  to  compro- 
mise matters  out  of  hand.  But  if  he  will  not,  agree  if  possible 
with  P.  to  force  him  to  compliance  in  putting  an  end  to  our 
disputes. 

Ex.  31.  2nd  of  Dec,,  1725.  I  must  repeat  to  you  that  I  ear- 
nestly wish  to  see  things  brought  to  some  conclusion  with  Par- 
tinton. Dear  Tom,  it  requires  some  address,  diligence,  and 
management  to  bring  business  of  this  kind  to  an  issue,  which 
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should  not  seem  impossible,  considering  it  can  be  none  of  our  in- 
terests to  spend  our  lives  and  substance  in  law.  I  am  willing  to 
refer  things  to  an  arbitration,  even  not  of  lawyers.  Pray  push 
this  point,  and  let  me  hear  from  you  upon  it. 

Ex.32,  llth  of  Dec,  1725.  It  is  now  near  three  months  since 
I  told  you  there  were  strong  reasons  for  haste  [in  selling  the  S.  S. 
stock],  and  these  reasons  grow  every  moment  stronger.  I  need 
say  no  more ;  I  can  say  no  more  to  you. 

Ex.  33.  30th  of  Dec,  1725.  I  am  exceedingly  plagued  by 
these  creditors,  and  am  quite  tired  and  ashamed  of  repeating  the 
same  answer  to  them,  that  I  expect  every  post  to  hear  what  Mr. 
Marshal  and  you  think  of  their  pretensions,  and  that  then  they 
shall  be  paid.  It  is  now  a  full  twelvemonth  that  I  have  been  ex- 
pecting to  hear  from  you  on  this  head,  and  expecting  in  vain.  I 
shall  therefore  expect  no  longer,  nor  hope  nor  desire  to  know 
what  Mr.  Marshal  thinks,  but  only  what  you  think,  or  what  appears 
to  you  by  Mrs.  Vanhomrigh's  papers  and  accounts.  This  is  what 
solely  depends  on  you,  what  I  sued  for  several  months  ago,  and 
what  you  promised  to  send  me  an  account  of  long  before  this  time. 

Ex.  34.  20tk  of  Jan.,  1726.  I  am  worried  to  death  by 
creditors :  I  see  nothing  done,  neither  towards  clearing  their  ac- 
counts, nor  settling  the  effects  here,  nor  finishing  anairs  with 
Partinton.  I  am  at  an  end  of  my  patience  and  almost  of  my 
wits.  My  conclusion  is,  not  to  wait  a  moment  longer  for 
Marshal,  nor  to  have,  if  possible,  any  further  regard  to  hun,  but 
to  settle  all  things  without  him,  and  whether  he  will  or  no.  How 
far  this  is  practicable,  you  will  know  by  consulting  an  able 
lawyer.  I  have  some  confused  notion  that  one  executor  may 
act  by  himself;  but  how  far,  and  in  what  case,  you  will 
thoroughly  be  informed.  It  is  an  infinite  shame  that  the  debts 
here  are  not  cleared  up  and  paid.  I  have  borne  the  shock  and 
importunity  of  creditors  about  a  twelvemonth,  and  am  never  the 
nearer — ^have  nothing  new  to  say  to  them:  judge  you  what  I 
feel.  But  I  have  already  said  all  that  can  be  said  on  this  head. 
It  is  also  no  small  disappointment  to  find  that  we  have  been  near 
three  years  doing  nothing  with  respect  to  bringing  things  to  a 
conclusion  with  ^Partinton.  Is  there  no  way  of  making  a  separate 
agreement  with  him  ?  Is  there  no  way  of  prevailing  with  him  to 
consent  to  the  sale  of  the  reversion  ?  Let  me  entreat  you  to  pro- 
ceed with  a  little. management  and  despatch  in  these  matters,  and 
inform  yourself  particularly  whether  I  may  not  come  to  a  refer- 
ence or  arbitration  with  P.,  even  though  m.  should  be  against  it ; 
whether  I  may  not  take  steps  that  may  compel  M.  to  an  agree- 
ment ;  what  is  the  practised  method,  when  one  of  two  executors 
is  negligent  or  unreasonable ;  in  a  word,  whether  an  end  may  not 
be  put  to  these  matters  one  way  or  other.  I  do  not  doubt  your 
skill :  I  only  wish  you  were  as  active  to  serve  an  old  friend  as  I 
should  be  in  any  affair  of  yours  that  lay  in  my  power. 
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Ex.  35.  3rd  of  Sept^  1726.  I  must  desire  you  to  send  me 
in  a  letter  a  full  state  of  the  particulars  of  our  pretensions  upon 
Partinton,  that  I  may  have  a  view  of  the  several  emoluments 
expected  from  this  suit,  and  the  ^unds  of  such  expectation, 
these  affairs  being  at  present  a  little  out  of  my  thoughts ;  that 
80  having  considered  the  whole,  I  may  take  advice  here,  and 
write  thereupon  to  Marshal,  in  order  to  terminate  that  affair  this 
winter  if  possible.  It  is  worth  while  to  exert  for  once.  If  this 
be  done,  the  whole  partition  may  be  made,  and  your  share  dis- 
tinctly known  and  paid  you  between  this  and  Christmas.  But  I 
know  it  cannot  be  done  unless  you  exert.  As  for  M.,  I  had 
from  the  beginning  no  opinion  ot  him,  no  more  than  you  have ; 
otherwise  I  should  not  have  troubled  any  body  else. 

Ex.  36.  I2th  of  Nov.,  1726.  I  have  writ  to  you  often  for 
certain  eclaircissements  which  are*  absolutely  necessary  to  settle 
matters  with  the  creditors,  who  importune  me  to  death.  You 
have  no  notion  of  the  mise^  I  have  undergone,  and  do  daily 
undergo  on  that  account.  For  God's  sake  disembrangle  these 
matters,  that  I  may  once  be  at  ease  to  mind  my  other  affairs  of 
the  college,  which  are  enough  to  employ  ten  persons.  I  will  not 
repeat  what  I  have  said  in  my  former  letters,  but  hope  for  your 
answer  to  all  the  points  contained  in  them,  and  immediately  to 
what  relates  to  despatching  the  creditors.^  I  propose  to  make  a 
purchase  of  land  (which  is  very  dear)  in  Bermuda,  upon  my  first 
going  thither ;  for  which,  and  for  other  occasions,  I  shall  want 
all  the  money  I  can  possibly  raise  against  my  voyage.  For  this 
purpose  it  would  be  a  mighty  service  to  me  if  the  affidrs  with  P. 
were  adjusted  this  winter  by  reference  or  compromise.  The 
state  of  nil  that  business,  which  I  desired  you  to  send  me,  I  do 
now  again  earnestly  desire.  What  is  doing,  or  has  been  done,  in 
that  matter?  Can  you  contrive  no  way  for  bringing  P.  to  an  im- 
mediate sale  of  the  remaining  lands  ?  What  is  your  opinion  and 
advice  upon  the  whole  ?  What  prospect  can  I  have,  if  I  leave 
things  at  sixes  and  sevens  when  I  go  to  another  world,  seeing  all 
my  remonstrances  even  now  that  1  am  near  at  hand  are  to  no 
purpose  ?  I  know  money  is  at  present  at  a  ver^  high  foot  of 
exchange.  I  shall  therefore  wait  a  little  in  hopes  it  may  become 
lower :  but  it  will  at  all  events  be  necessary  to  draw  over  my 
money.  I  have  spent  here  a  matter  of  six  hundred  pounds  more 
than  you  know  of,  for  which  I  have  not  yet  drawn  over.  I  had 
some  other  points  to  speak  to,  but  am  cut  short. 

Ex.  37.  1^^  of  Dec,  1726.  I  have  lately  received  several 
letters  of  yours,  which  have  given  me  a  good  deal  of  light  with 
respect  to  Mrs.  Vanhomrigh's  af&irs.  But  I  am  so  much  em- 
ployed on  the  business  of  Bermuda,  that  I  have  hardly  time  to 
mind  any  thing  else.  I  shaU  nevertheless  snatch  the  present 
moment  to  write  you  short  answers  to  the  queries  you  propose. 
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As  to  Bermada,  it  is  now,  &c.  [See  above,  Ex.  12.1  You  also 
desire  I  would  speak  to  Ned.  xou  must  know  Ned  hath  parted 
from  me  ever  since  the  beginning  of  last  July.  I  allow^  him 
six  shillings  a  week,  beside  his  annual  wages ;  and  beside  an  entire 
livery,  I  gave  him  old  clothes  which  he  made  a  penny  of.  But 
the  creature  grew  idle  and  worthless  to  a  prodigious  degree :  he 
was  almost  constantly  out  of  the  way ;  and  when  I  told  him  of 
it,  he  used  to  give  me  warning.  I  bore  with  this  behaviour  about 
nine  months,  and  let  him  know  I  did  it  in  compassion  to  him, 
and  in  hopes  he  would  mend :  but  finding  no  hopes  of  this,  I 
was  forced  at  last  to  discharge  him,  and  take  another,  who  is  as 
diligent  as  he  was  negligent.  When  he  parted  from  me,  I  paid 
him  between  six  and  seven  pounds  which  was  due  to  him,  and 
likewise  gave  him  money  to  bear  his  charges  to  Ireland,  whither 
he  said  he  was  going.  I  met'  him  the  other  day  in  the  street, 
and  asking  why  he  was  not  gone  to  Ireland  to  his  wife  and  child, 
he  made  answer  that  he  had  neither  wife  nor  child.  He  got,  it 
seems,  into  another  service  when  he  left  me,  but  continued  only 
a  fortnight  in  it.  The  fellow  is  silly  to  an  incredible  degree,  and 
spoiled  by  good  usage.  I  shall  take  care  the  pictures  be  sold  in 
an  auction.  Mr.  Smilert,  whom  I  know  to  be  a  very  honest, 
skilful  person,  in  his  profession,  will  see  them  put  into  an  auction 
at  the  proper  time,  which  he  tells  me  is  not  till  the  town  fills  with 
company,  about  the  meeting  of  parliament.  I  remember  to  have 
told  you  I  could  know  more  of  matters  here  than  perhaps  peo- 
ple generally  do.  You  thought  we  did  wron^  to  sell :  but  the 
stocks  are  fallen,  and  depend  upon  it  they  will  fall  lower. 

After  our  Author^s  return  to  Europe^  the  correspondence  was  re- 
newed  toith  Mr,  Priori  The  following  extrojcts  toiU  continue  Dr. 
Berkeley's  history  to  a  late  period  of  his  Hfe, 

Ex.  38.  Greenstreet,  \Zth  of  March^  1733.  I  thank  you  for 
the  account  vou  sent  me  of  the  house,  &c,  on  Arbor  hilL  I 
approve  of  that  and  the  terms ;  so  you  will  fix  the  agreement  for 
this  year  to  come  (according  to  the  tenor  of  your  letter)  with 
Mr.  Lesly,  to  whom  my  humble  service.  I  remember  one  of 
that  name,  a  good  sort  of  man,  a  class  or  two  below  me  in  the 
college.  I  am  willing  to  pay  for  the  whole  year  commencing 
from  the  25th  inst,  but  cannot  take  the  furniture,  &c.  into  my 
charge  till  I  go  over,  which  I  truly  propose  to  do  as  soon  as  my 
wife  is  able  to  travel.  She  expects  to  be  brought  to  bed  in  two 
months ;  and  havinghad  two  miscarriages,  one  of  which  she  was 
extremely  ill  of,  in  Khode  Island,  she  cannot  venture  to  stir  be- 
fore she  IS  delivered.  This  circumstance  not  foreseen  occasions 
an  unexpected  delajr,  putting  off  to  summer  the  journey  I  pro- 
posed to  take  in  spring.  I  hope  our  affair  with  JPartinton  will 
be  finished  this  term.     We  are  here  on  the  eve  of  great  events^ 
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to-morrow  being  the  day  appointed  for  a  pitched  battle  in  the 
house  of  commons. 

Ex.  39.  27th  ofMarchy  1733.  This  comes  to  desire  you  will 
exert  yourself  on  a  public  account,  which  you  know  is  acting  in 
your  proper  sphere.  It  has  been  represented  here,  that  in  certain 
parts  of  the  kingdom  of  Ireland  justice  is  much  obstructed  for 
the  want  of  justices  of  the  peace,  which  is  only  to  be  remedied 
by  taking  in  Dissenters.  A  great  man  hath  spoke  to  me  on  this 
point.  1  told  him  the  view  of  this  was  plain ;  and  that  in  order 
to  facilitate  this  view  I  suspected  the  account  was  invented,  for 
that  I  did  not  think  it  true.  Depend  upon  it,  better  service  can- 
not be  done  at  present  than  by  putting  this  matter  as  soon  as 
possible  in  a  fair  light,  and  that  supported  by  such  proofs  as  may 
be  convincing  here.  I  therefore  recommend  it  to  you  to  make 
the  speediest  and  exactest  inquiry  that  you  can  into  the  truth  of 
this  fact,  the  result  whereof  send  to  me.  Send  me  also  the  best 
estimate  you  can  get  of  the  number  of  papists,  dissenters,  and 
churchmen  throughout  the  kingdom ;  an  estimate  also  of  dis- 
senters considerable  for  rank,  figure,  and  estate;  an  estimate  also 
of  the  papists  in  Ulster.  Be  as  clear  in  these  points  as  you  can. 
When  the  above-mentioned  point  was  put  to  me,  I  said  that  in 
my  apprehension  there  was  no  such  lack  of  justice  or  mpgistrates 
except  in  Kerry  or  Connaught,  where  the  dissenters  were  not 
considerable  enough  to  be  of  any  use  in  redressing  the  eviL  Let 
me  know  particularly  whether  there  be  any  such  want  of  justices 
of  the  peace  in  the  county  of  Londonderry,  or  whether  men  are 
aggrieved  there  by  being  obliged  to  repair  to  them  at  too  great 
distances.  The  prime  sergeant  Singleton  may  probably  be  a 
means  of  assisting  you  to  get  light  m  these  particulars.  The 
despatch  you  give  this  affair  will  be  doing  the  best  service  to 
your  country.  Enable  me  to  clear  up  the  truth,  and  to  support 
it  by  such  reasons  and  testimonies  as  may  be  felt  or  creaited. 
Facts  I  am  myself  too  much  a  stranger  to,  though  I  promise  to 
make  the  best  use  I  can  of  those  you  furnish  me  with,  towards 
taking  off  an  impression  which  I  fear  is  already  deep.  If  I  suc- 
ceed, I  shall  congratulate  my  being  here  at  this  juncture. 

Ex.  40.  lAth  of  April,  1733.  I  thank  you  for  your  last,  par- 
ticularly for  that  part  of  it  wherein  you  promise  the  number  of 
the  justices  of  peace,  of  the  papists  also  and  the  protestants  . 
throughout  the  kingdom,  taken  out  of  proper  offices.  I  did  not 
know  such  inventories  had  been  taken  by  public  authority, 
and  am  glad  to  find  it  so.  Your  argument  for  proving  papists 
but  three  to  one  I  had  before  made  use  of;  but  some  of  the  pre- 
mises are  not  dear  to  Englishmen.  Nothing  can  do  so  well  as 
the  estimate  you  speak  o^  to  be  taken  from  a  public  office ;  which 
therefore  I  impatiently  expect.  As  to  the  design  I  hinted,  whe- 
ther it  is  to  be  set  on  foot  there  or  here  I  cannot  say.  I  hope  it 
will  take  effect  no  where.     It  is  yet  a  secret ;  I  may  nevertheless 
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discover  something  of  it  in  a  little  time,  and  you  may  then  hear 
more.  The  political  state  of  things  on  this  side  the  water  I  need 
saj  nothing  of:  the  public  papers  probably  say  too  much ;  though 
it  cannot  be  denied  much  may  be  said.  I  must  desire  you  in 
your  next  to  let  me  know  what  premium  there  is  for  getting  into 
the  public  fund,  which  allows  five  per  cent,  in  Ireland ;  and  whe- 
ther a  considerable  sum  might  easily  be  purchased  therein ;  also 
what  is  the  present  legal  current  interest  in  Ireland ;  and  whether 
it  be  easy  to  lay  out  money  on  a  secure  mortgage  where  the  in- 
terest should  be  punctually  paid.  1  shall  be  also  glad  to  hear 
a  word  about  the  law-suit. 

Ex.  41.  19^A  of  April,  1733.  I  thank  you  for  your  last  ad- 
vices, and  the  catalogue  of  justices  particularly ;  of  all  which 
proper  use  shall  be  made.  The  number  of  protestants  and  pa- 
pists throughout  the  kingdom,  which  in  your  last  but  one  you 
said  had  been  lately  and  accurately  taken  by  the  collectors  of 
hearth-money,  you  promised,  but  have  omitted  to  send :  I  shall 
hope  for  it  in  your  next. 

Ex.  42.  Xst  of  May,  1733.  I  long  for  the  numeration  of  pro- 
testant  and  popish  families,  which  you  tell  me  has  been  taken  by 
the  collectors.  A  certain  person  now  here  hath  represented  the 
papists  a%  seven  to  one,  which  I  have  ventured  to  f^rm  is  wide 
of  the  truth.  What  lights  you  gave  me  I  have  imparted  to  those 
who  will  make  the  proper  use  of  them.  I  do  not  find  that  any 
thing  was  intended  to  be  done  by  act  of  parliament  here :  as  to 
that,  your  information  seems  right.  I  hope  they  will  be  able  to 
do  nothing  any  where.  The  approaching  act  at  Oxford  is  much 
spoken  of.  The  entertainments  of  music,  &c,  in  the  theatre, 
will  be  the  finest  that  ever  were  known.  For  other  public  news,. 
I  reckon  you  know  as  much  as  yours. 

Ex.  43.  1th  of  Jan.,  1734.  My  family  are,  I  thank  God,  all 
well  at  present :  but  it  will  be  impossible  for  us  to  travel  before 
the  spring.  As  to  myself,  by  r^ular  living  and  rising  very 
early,  which  I  find  the  best  thing  m  the  world,  I  am  very  much 
mended :  insomuch  that  though  I  cannot  read,  yet  my  thoughts 
seem  as  distinct  as  ever.  I  do  therefore  for  amusement  pass  my 
early  hours  in  thinking  of  certain  mathematical  matters,  which 
may  possibly  produce  something.  You  say  nothing  of  the  law- 
suit. I  hope  it  is  to  surprise  me  in  your  next  with  an  account  of 
its  being  finished.  Perhaps  the  house  and  garden  on  Montpellier 
hill  may  be  got  a  good  pennyworth,  in  which  case  I  should  not 
be  averse  to  buying  it  It  is  probable  a  tenement  in  so  remote 
a  mrt  may  be  purchased  at  an  easy  rate. 

jEx.  44.  \5th  of  Jan.,  1734.  I  received  last  post  your  three 
letters  together,  for  which  advices  I  give  you  thanks.  I  had  at 
the  same  time  two  from  Baron  Wainwright  on  the  same  account. 
That  without  my  intermeddling  I  may  have  the  offer  of  some- 
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what,  I  am  apt  to  think,  which  may  make  me  easy  in  point  of 
sitoation  and  income,  though  I  question  whether  the  dignity 
will  much  contribute  to  make  me  so.     Those  who  imagine,  as 

£ou  write,  that  I  may  pick  and  choose,  to  be  sure  think  that  I 
ave  been  making  mj  court  here  all  this  time,  and  would  never 
believe  (what  is  most  true)  that  I  have  not  been  at  the  court,  or 
at  the  minister's,  but  once  these  seven  years.  The  care  of  my 
health  and  the  love  of  retirement  have  prevailed  over  whatsoever 
ambition  might  have  come  to  my  snare. — Pray  send  me  as 
particular  an  account  as  you  can  get  of  the  countiy,  the  situation, 
the  house,  the  circumstances  of  the  bishopric  of  Clo3me :  and  let 
me  know  the  charge  of  coming  into  a  bishopric,  L  e.  the  amount 
of  the  fees  and  first-fruits. 

Ex.  45.  19^  of  JatLy  1734.  Since  my  last  I  have  kissed 
their  majesties'  hands  for  the  bishopric  of  Cloyne,  having  first 
received  an  account  from  the  duke  of  Newcastle's  office,  setting 
forth  that  his  grace  had  laid  before  the  king  the  duke  of  Dorset's 
recommendation,  which  was  readily  complied  with  by  his  majesty. 
The  condition  of  my  own  health  and  that  of  my  family  will  not 
suffer  me  to  travel  at  this  season  of  the  year :  I  must  therefore 
entreat  you  to  take  care  of  the  fees  and  patent.  I  shall  be  glad 
to  hear  from  you  what  you  can  learn  about  this  bishopric  of 
CWne. 

Ex.  46.  22nd  of  Jan.,  1734.  On  the  6th  instant,  the  duke 
sent  over  his  plan,  wherein  I  was  recommended  to  the  bishopric 
of  Cloyne :  on  the  14th  I  received  a  letter  from  the  secretary's 
office,  signifying  his  majesty's  having  immediately  complied 
therewith,  and  containing  the  duke  of  Newcastle's  very  obliging 
compliments  thereupon.  In  all  this  I  was  nothing  surprised,  his 
grace  the  lord  lieutenant  having  declared  on  this  side  the  water 
that  he  intended  to  serve  me  the  first  opportunity,  though  at  the 
same  time  he  desired  me  to  say  nothing  of  it.  As  to  the  A.  B.  D. 
(Archbishop  of  Dublin,  Dr.  Hoadley),  I  readily  believe  he  gave 
no  opposition.     He  knew  it  would  be  to  no  purpose,  and  the 

?ueen  herself  had  expressly  enjoined  him  not  to  oppose  me :  this 
certainly  knew  when  the  A.  B.  was  here,  though  I  never  saw 
him.  Notwithstanding  all  which,  I  had  a  strong  penchant  to  be 
dean  of  Dromore,  and  not  to  take  the  chai^  of  a  bishopric 
upon  me.  Those  who  formerly  opposed  my  being  dean  of  Down 
have  thereby  made  me  a  bishop;  which  rank,  how  desirable 
soever  it  may  seem,  I  had  before  absolutely  determined  to  keep 
out  of.  The  situation  of  my  own  and  my  family's  health  will 
not  suffer  me  to  think  of  travelling  before  April.  However,  as 
on  that  side  it  may  be  thought  proper  that  I  should  vacate  the 
deanery  of  Derry,  I  am  ready,  as  soon  as  I  hear  the  bishopric  of 
Cloyne  is  void  by  Dr.  Synge  s  bein^  legally  possessed  of  the  see 
of  Ferns,  to  send  over  a  resignation  of  my  deanery :    and  I 
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authorize  you  to  signify  aa  much,  where  you  tliiiik  proper,  I 
should  be  glad  you  sent  me  a  rude  plan  of  the  house  from  Bishop 
Synge's  description,  that  I  may  forecast  the  furniture.  The 
great  man,  whom  you  mention  as  my  opponent,  concerted  his 
measures  but  ill.  For  it  appears  by  your  letter,  that  at  the  very 
time  when  my  brother  informed  the  speaker  of  his  soliciting 
against  me  there,  the  duke's  plan  had  already  taken  place  here, 
and  the  resolution  was  passed  in  my  favour  at  St.  James's.  I 
am  nevertheless  pleased,  as  it  gave  me  an  opportunitv  of  being 
obliged  to  the  speaker,  which  I  shall  not  fiul  to  acknowledge 
when  I  see  him,  which  will  probably  be  "very  soon,  for  he  is 
expected  here  as  soon  as  the  session  is  up.  My  family  are  well, 
though  I  myself  have  gotten  a  cold  this  sharp  foggy  weather, 
having  been  obliged,  contrary  to  my  wonted  custom,  to  be  much 
abroad,  paying  compliments  and  returning  visits. 

Ex.  47.  28M  of  Jaruy  1734.  In  a  late  letter  you  told  me  the 
bishopric  of  Cloyne  is  let  for  1200/.  per  annum,  out  of  which 
there  is  a  small  rent-charge  of  interest  to  be  paid.  I  am  in- 
formed by  a  letter  of  yours  which  I  received  this  day,  that  there 
is  also  a  demesne  of  800  acres  adjoining  to  the  episcopal  house. 
I  desire  to  be  informed  by  your  next,  whether  these  800  acres 
are  understood  to  be  over  and  above  the  1200il  per  annum,  and 
whether  they  were  kept  by  former  bishops  in  their  own  hands. 
In  my  last  I  mentioned  to  you  the  impossibility  of  my  going  to 
Ireland  before  spring,  and  that  I  would  send  a  resignation  of  my 
deanery,  if  need  was,  immediately  upon  the  vacancy  of  the  see 
of  Cloyne.  I  have  been  since  told  that  this  would  be  a  step  of 
some  hazard,  viz.  in  case  of  the  king's  death,  which  I  hope  is  far 
off:  however  one  would  not  care  to  do  a  thing  which  may  seem 
incautious  and  imprudent  in  the  eye  of  the  world,  ^t  but 
that  I  would  rather  do  it  than  be  obliged  to  go  over  at  this 
season.  But  as  the  bulk  of  the  deanery  is  in  tithes,  and  a  very 
inconsiderable  part  in  land,  the  damage  to  my  successor  would  be 
but  a  trifle  upon  my  keeping  it  to  the  end  of  March.  I  would 
know  what  you  advise  on  this  matter. 

Ex.  48.  Tth  of  Feb.^  1734.  I  have  been  for  several  days  kid 
up  with  the  gout.  When  I  last  wrote  to  you  I  was  confined, 
but  at  first  knew  not  whether  it  might  not  be  a  sprain  or  hurt 
from  the  shoe.  But  it  soon  showed  itself  a  genuine  fit  of  the 
gout  in  both  my  feet,  by  the  pain,  inflammation,  swelling,  &c., 
attended  with  a  fever  and  restless  nights.  With  my  feet  lapped 
up  in  flannels,  and  raised  on  a  cushion,  I  receive  the  visits  of  my 
friends,  who  congratulate  me  on  this  occasion  as  much  as  on  my 
preferment. 

Ex.  49.     2nd  of  Marchy  1734.      As  to  what  you  write  of  the 

{prospect  of  new  vacancies,  and  your  advising  that  I  should  apply 
or  a  better  bishopric,  I  thank  you  for  your  advice.     But  if  it 
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pleased  God  the  bishop  of  Deny  were  actuallj  dead,  and  there 
were  ever  so  many  promotions  thereupon,  I  would  not  apply,  or 
Bo  much  as  open  my  mouth  to  any  one  fiiend  to  make  an  interest 
for  getting  any  of  them.  To  be  so  very  hasty  for  a  removal 
eyen  before  I  had  seen  Cloyne,  would  argue  a  greater  greediness 
for  lucre  than  I  hope  I  shall  ever  have.  Not  but  that,  all  things 
considered,  I  have  a  fair  demand  upon  the  government  for 
expense  of  time  and  pains  and  money  on  the  faith  of  public 
charters :  as  likewise  because  I  find  the  income  of  Cloyne  con- 
siderably less  than  was  at  first  represented.  I  had  no  notion 
that  I  should,  over  and  above  the  charge  of  patents  and  first- 
fruits,  be  obliged  to  pay  between  four  and  five  hundred  pounds 
for  which  I  shall  never  see  a  farthing  in  return,  besides  interest 
I  am  to  pay  for  upwards  of  300il,  wnich  principal  devolves  upon 
my  successor.  No  more  was  I  apprised  of  three  curates,  viz. 
two  at  Youghal  and  one  at  Aghadoe,  to  be  paid  by  me.  And 
after  all,  the  certain  value  of  the  income  I  have  not  yet  learned. 
My  predecessor  writes  that  he  doth  not  know  the  true  value 
himself,  but  believes  it  may  be  about  1200^  per  annum  including 
the  fines,  and  striking  them  at  a  medium  for  seven  years.  The 
uncertainty,  I  believe,  must  proceed  from  the  fines;  but  it  may 
be  supposed  that  he  knows  exactly  what  the  rents  are,  and  what 
the  tithes,  and  what  the  payments  to  the  curates ;  of  which 
particulars  you  may  probably  get  an  account  from  him.  Sure  I 
am,  that  if  I  had  gone  to  Derry,  and  taken  my  afiairs  into  my 
own  hands,  I  might  have  made  considerably  above  1000/.  a  year, 
after  paying  the  curates'  salaries.  And  as  for  charities,  such  as 
schoolboys,  widows,  &c.,  those  ought  not  to  be  reckoned,  because 
all  sorts  of  charities,  as  well  as  contingent  expenses,  must  be 
much  higher  on  a  bishop  than  a  dean.  But  in  all  appearance, 
subducting  the  money  that  I  must  advance,  and  the  expense  of 
the  curates  in  Youghal  and  Aghadoe,  I  shall  not  have  remaining 
lOOOi  per  annum ;  not  even  though  the  whole  income  was  worth 
120021,  of  which  I  doubt,  by  Bishop  Synge's  uncertainty,  that  it 
will  be  found  to  fall  short.  I  thank  you  for  the  information  you 
gave  me  of  a  house  to  be  hir^d  in  Stephen's  Green.  I  should 
Uke  the  Green  very  well  for  situation :  but  I  have  no  thoughts  of 
taking  a  house  in  town  suddenly ;  nor  would  it  be  convenient  for 
my  affairs  so  to  do,  considering  the  great  expense  I  must  be  at 
on  coming  into  a  small  bishopric.  My  gout  has  left  me.  I  have 
nevertheless  a  weakness  remaining  in  my  feet,  and  what  is  worse, 
an  extreme  tenderness,  the  effect  of  my  long  confinement.  I 
was  abroad  the  beginning  of  this  week  to  take  a  little  air  in  the 
park,  which  gave  me  a  cold,  and  obliged  me  to  physic  and  two  or 
three  days'  confinement.  I  have  several  things  to  prepare  in 
-order  to  my  journey,  and  shall  make  all  the  despatch  I  can.  But 
why  I  should  endanger  my  health  by  too  much  hurry,  or  why  I 
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should  precipitate  myself  in  this  cdnvalescent  state  into  doubtful 
weather  and  cold  lodgings  on  the  road,  I  do  not  see.  There  is 
but  one  reason  that  1  can  comprehend  why  the  great  men  there 
should  be  so  urgent ;  viz.  for  fear  that  I  should  make  an  interest 
here  in  case  of  vacancies ;  which  I  have  already  assured  you  I  do 
not  intend  to  do ;  so  they  may  be  perfectly  easy  on  that  score. 

Ex.  50.  ISth  of  March,  1734.  I  am  bandjide  making  all  the 
haste  I  can.  My  library  is  to  be  embarked  on  board  the  first 
ship  bound  to  Cork,  of  which  I  am  in  daily  expectation.  I 
suppose  it  will  be  no  difficult  matter  to  obtain  an  order  from  the 
commissioners  to  the  custom-house  officers  there  to  let  it  pass 
duty-free,  which  at  first  word  was  granted  here  on  my  coming 
from  America.  I  wish  you  would  mention  this,  with  my 
respects,  to  Dr.  Coghil.  After  my  journey  I  trust  that  I  shall 
find  my  health  much  better,  though  at  present  I  am  obliged  to 
guard  against  the  east  wind,  with  which  we  have  been  annoyed 
of  late,  and  which  never  fails  to  disorder  my  head.  I  am  in 
hopes  however,  by  what  I  hear,  that  I  shall  be  able  to  reach 
Dublin  before  my  lord  lieutenant  leaves  it.  I  shall  reckon  it  my 
misfortune  if  I  do  not :  I  am  sure  it  shall  not  be  for  want  of 
doing  all  that  lies  in  my  power.  I  am  in  a  hurry.  I  am  obliged 
to  manage  my  health,  and  I  have  many  things  to  da  I  must 
desire  you  at  your  leisure  to  look  out  a  lodging  for  us,  to  be 
taken  only  by  the  week :  for  I  shall  stay  no  longer  in  Dublin 
than  needs  must.  I  would  have  the  lodging  taken  for  the  10th 
of  ApriL 

Ex.  51.  2Qtk  of  Marchy  1734.  There  is  one  Mr.  Cox,  a 
clergyman,  son  to  the  late  Dr.  Cox  near  Drogheda,  who,  I 
understand,  is  under  the  patronage  of  Dr.  CoghiL  Pray,  inform 
yourself  of  his  character;  whether  he  be  a  good  man,  one  of 
parts  and  learning,  and  how  he  is  provided  for.  This  you  may 
possibly  do  without  my  being  named.  Perhaps  my  brother  may 
Know  something  of  him.  I  should  be  glad  to  be  apprised  of  his 
character  on  my  coming  to  Dublin.  JNo  one  haa  recommended 
him  to  me ;  but  his  father  was  an  ingenious  man,  and  I  saw  two 
sensible  women  his  sisters  at  Rhode  Island,  which  inclines  me  to 
think  him  a  man  of  merit;  and  such  only  I  would  prefer.  I 
have  had  certain  persons  recommended  to  me ;  but  I  shall  con- 
sider their  merits  preferably  to  all  recommendation.  If  you  can 
answer  for  the  ingenuity,  learning,  and  good  qualities  of  the 

rirson  you  mentioned  preferablv  to  that  of  others  in  competition, 
should  be  very  glad  to  serve  him. 

Ex.  52.  St  AlbarCsy  ZOth  of  April,  1734.  I  was  deceived  by 
the'  assurance  ffiven  me  of  two  ships  going  to  Cork.  In  the 
event,  one  could  not  take  in  my  goods,  and  the  other  took  freight 
for  another  port  So  that,  after  all  their  delays  and  prevanca* 
tions,  I  have  been  obliged  to  ship  off  my  things  for  Dublin  on 
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board  of  Captain  LeacL  From  this  involuntary  caase  I  have 
been  detained  here  so  long  beyond  my  intentions,  which  really 
were  to  have  got  to  Dublin  before  the  parliament^  which  now  1 
much  question  whether  I  shall  be  able  to  do,  considering  that  as 
I  have  two  young  children  with  me,  I  cannot  make  such  despatch 
on  the  road  as  otherwise  I  might.  The  lodging  in  Jervais-street 
which  you  formerly  procured  for  me  will,  1  think,  do  very  welL 
I  shall  want  a  stable  for  six  coach-horses :  for  so  many  I  bring 
with  me.* 

*  The  foUowiDg  letters,  not  hitherto  published  in  the  author's  works,  are  copied  from 
the  Gentleman's  Magazine,  vol.  ci. 

Dear  Mr.  Smibert,  Ctoyne,  2\siof  May,  1735. 

A  great  variety  and  hurry  of  affairs,  joined  with  ill  stite  of  health,  hath  deprived  me 
of  the  pleasure  of  oorrespoDdiogwith  you  for  this  eood  while  past,  and  indeed  I  am  very 
sensible  that  the  task  of  answering  a  letter  is  so  disagreeable  to  you,  that  you  can  well 
dispense  with  receiving  one  of  mere  compliment,  or  which  doth  not  bring  something 
pntinent  and  useful.  You  are  the  proper  judge  whether  the  following  suggestions  may 
be  80  or  no.  I  do  not  pretend  to  give  advice,  I  only  offer  a  few  hints  for  your  own 
reflection. 

What  if  there  be  in  my  neighbourhood  a  peat  trading  city  ?  What  if  this  city  be 
four  times  as  populous  as  luaston,  and  a  hundr«l  times  as  rich  ?  What  if  there  be  more 
fooes  to  paint,  and  better  pay  for  painting,  and  yet  nobody  to  paint  them  ?  Whether  it 
would  be  disagreeable  to  you  to  receive  gold  instead  of  paper  f  Whether  it  might  be 
worth  your  while  to  embar|(  with  your  busts,  your  prints,  and  your  drawings,  and  once 
more  croas  the  Atlantic?  Whether  you  might  not  find  full  business  in  Cork,  rnd  live 
there  much  cheaper  than  in  London  7  Whether  all  these  things  put  together  might  not 
be  worth  a  serious  thought  T  I  have  one  more  question  to  ask,  and  that  is,  whether  myr- 
tles grow  in  or  near  Boston  without  potf ,  stoves,  or  green-houses,  in  the  open  air  ?  I  as- 
sure you  they  do  in  my  garden.  So  much  for  the  climate.  Think  of  what  hath  been 
said,  and  God  direct  you  for  the  best.  I  am,  good  Mr.  Smibert,  your  affectionate 
humble  Servant,  Gborob  Cloynb. 

P.  S.  My  wife  is  ezceedin?ly  your  humble  servant,  and  joins  in  compliments  both  to 
Tou  and  yours.  We  should  be  fflad  to  hear  the  state  of  your  health  and  family.  We 
nave  now  three  boys,  doubtful  which  is  the  prettiest.  My  two  eldest  passed  well  through 
the  small  poz  last  winter.  I  have  my  own  health  better  in  Cloyne  than  I  had  either  m 
old  England  or  New. 

Dear  Sir,  Cloyne,  30th  oj  June,  1736. 

In  this  remote  comer  of  Imokilly,  where  I  hear  only  the  rumours  and  echoes  of 
things,  I  know  not  whether  you  are  still  sailing  on  the  ocean,  or  already  arrived  to  take 
possession  of  your  new  dignity  and  estate.  In  the  former  case  I  wish  you  a  good  voy- 
age, in  the  latter  I  wdcome  vou  and  wish  you  joy.  I  have  u  letter  written  and  lying  by  . 
me  thcjie  three  years,  which  I  knew  not  whither  or  how  to  send  you.  But  now  you 
are  returned  to  our  hemisphere,  I  premise  myself  the  pleasure  of  being  able  to  corre- 
spond with  you.  You  who  live  to  be  a  spectator  of  oad  scenes,  are  corae  into  a  world 
much  madder  and  odder  than  that  you  left.  We  also  in  titis  inland  are  growing  an  odd 
and  mad  people.  We  were  odd  before,  but  I  was  not  sure  of  our  having  the  genius  ne- 
cessary to  become  mad.  But  some  late  steps  of  a  public  nature  give  sufficient  proof 
thereof.  Who  knows  but  when  you  have  settled  your  affairs,  and  looked  about  and 
laughed  enough  in  England,  you  may  have  leisure  and  curiosity  to  viait  thiiti  side  of  the 
water?  You  may  land  within  two  miles  of  my  house,  and  find  that  from  Bristol  to 
Cloyne  na  shorter  and  much  easier  journey  than  from  London  to  Bristol.  I  would  go 
about  with  you,  and  show  you  some  scenes  perhaps  as  beautiful  as  you  have  seen  in  all 
your  travels.  My  own  garden  is  not  vrithout  its  curiosity,  having  a  great  number  of 
myrtles,  several  of  which  are  seven  or  eight  feet  hi^h.  They  grow  naturally,  with 
BO  more  trouble  or  art  than  gooseberry-bushes.  This  »  literally  true.  Of  this  part  of 
the  world  it  may  be  truly  said,  that  it  ' 
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Ex.  53.  Clovney  5th  of  Marchy  1737.  I  here  send  you  what 
you  desire.  If  you  approve  of  it,  publish  it  in  one  or  more 
newspapeFs:  if  you  have  any  objection,  let  me  know  it  by  the 
next  post.  I  mean,  as  you  see,  a  brief  abstract,  which  I  could 
wish  were  spread  through  the  nation,  that  men  may  think  on  the 
subject  against  next  session.  But  I  would  not  have  this  letter 
made  public  sooner  than  a  week  after  the  publication  of  the  third 
part  of  my  Querist,  which  I  have  ordered  to  be  sent  to  you.  I 
believe  you  may  receive  it  about  the  time  that  this  comes  to 
vour  hands ;  for,  as  I  told  you  in  a  late  letter,  I  have  hastened 
it  as  much  as  possible.  I  have  used  the  same  editor  (Dr.  Mad- 
den) for  this  as  for  the  two  foregoing  parts. 

Our  spinning  school  is  in  a  thriving  way.  The  children  begin 
to  find  a  pleasure  in  being  paid  in  hard  money,  which  I  under- 
stand they  will  not  give  to  their  parents,  but  keep  to  buy  clothes 
for  themselves.  Indeed  I  found  it  difficult  and  tedious  to  bring 
them  to  this,  but  I  believe  it  will  now  do.  I  am  building  a 
work-house  for  sturdy  vagrants,  and  design  to  raise  about  two 
acres  of  hemp  for  employing  them.  Can  you  put  me  in  a  way 
of  getting  hemp-seed,  or  does  your  society  distribute  any  ?  It 
is  hoped  your  flax-seed  will  come  in  time.  Last  post  a  letter 
from  an  English  bishop  tells  me,  a  difference  between  the  king 
and  prince  is  got  into  parliament,  and  that  it  seems  to  be  big 
with  mischief,  if  a  speedy  expedient  be  not  found  to  heal  the 
breach.  It  relates  to  the  provision  for  his  royal  highness's  family. 
My  three  children  have  been  ill :  the  eldest  and  youngest  are  re- 
covered ;  but  George  is  still  unwell. 

[Enclosed  in  the  above  a  Letter  to  A.  B.  Esq.,  from  the 
Querist,  containing  Thoughts  on  a  national  bank,  printed  in  the 
Dublin  JoumaL] 

Ex.  54.  Cloyne,  I5th  of  Feb.,  1741.  Mr.  Faulkner,— The  fol- 
lowing being  a  very  safe  and  successful  cure  of  the  bloody  flux, 
which  at  this  time  is  become  so  general,  you  will  do  well  to  make 
it  public  Give  a  heaped  spoonful  of  common  rosin  powdered 
in  a  little  fresh  broth,  every  five  or  six  hours,  till  the  bloody  flux 
is  stopped ;  which  1  have  always  found  before  a  farthing's  worth 
of  rosin  was  spent.  If  after  the  blood  is  staunched  there  re- 
mains a  little  looseness,  this  is  soon  carried  off"  by  milk  and  water 

Ver  ubi  longam  lepidasque  praebet 
Jupiter  brumas. 

My  wife  most  sincerely  salutes  you.  We  should  without  compliment  be  overjoyed  to 
see  you.  I  am  in  hopes  soon  to  bear  of  your  welfare,  and  remain ,  dear  Sir,  your  most 
obedient  and  affectionate  servant,  G.  Cloyne. 

Sir  John  James,  Bart.,  of  Bury  St.  Edmund's,  the  last  baronet  of  that  line,  and  Mr. 
Smibert,  an  artist,  of  the  Little  riazza,  Covent  Garden,  but  at  the  date  of  this  letter 
residing  at  Boston,  New  England,  had  accompanied  Dean  Berkeley  in  his  Bermuda 
expedition. 
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boSed  with  a  little  chalk  in  it  This  cheap  and  easy  method  I 
haye  often  tried  of  late,  and  never  knew  it  fail.  I  am  your 
humble  servant,  A.  B. 

Ex.  55.  Cloyne,  2Atk  of  Feb.,  1741.  I  find  you  have  published 
my  reniedy  in  the  newspaper  of  this  day.  I  now  tell  you  that 
the  patients  must  be  careful  of  their  diet,  and  especially  beware 
of  taking  cold.  The  best  diet  I  find  to  be  plain  broth  of  mutton 
or  fowl,  without  seasoning  of  any  kind.  Their  drink  should  be, 
till  they  are  freed  both  nx>m  dysentery  and  diarrhoea,  milk  and 
water,  or  plain  water  boiled  with  chalk  (drunk  warm),  e.  g.  about 
a  large  heaped  spoonful  to  a  quart  Sometimes  I  find  it  neces- 
sary to  give  it  every  four  hours,  and  to  continue  it  for  a  dose  or 
two  after  the  blood  hath  been  stopped,  to  prevent  relapses,  which 
ill  management  hath  now  and  then  occasioned.  Given  in  due 
time  (the  sooner  the  better)  and  with  proper  care,  I  take  it  to  be 
as  sure  a  cure  for  a  dysentery  as  the  bark  for  an  ague.  It  has 
certainly  by  the  blessing  of  God  saved  many  lives,  and  continues 
to  save  many  lives,  in  my  neighbourhood.  I  shall  be  glad  to 
know  its  success  in  any  instances  you  may  have  tried  it  in. 

Ex.  56.  Chyney  2%th  of  Feb.,  1741.  I  believe  there  is  no  re- 
lation that  Mr.  Sandys  and  Sir  John  Bushout  have  to  Lord  Wil- 
mington, other  than  what  I  myself  made  by  marrying  Sir  John 
Rusnout's  sister  to  the  late  earl  of  Northampton,  who  was 
brother  to  Lord  Wilmington.  Sandys  is  nephew  to  Sir  John. 
As  to  kindred  or  affinity,  I  take  it  to  have  very  little  place  in 
this  matter.  Nor  do  I  think  it  possible  to  foretell  whether  the 
ministiT  wiU  be  whig  or  tory.  The  neople  are  so  generally  and 
so  much  incensed,  that  (if  I  am  righuy  informed)  both  men  and 
measures  must  be  changed  before  we  see  things  composed.  Be- 
sides, in  this  disjointed  state  of  things,  the  pnnce's  party  will  be 
more  considered  than  ever.  It  is  my  opinion,  there  will  be  no 
first  minister  in  haste :  and  it  will  be  new  to  act  without  one. 
When  I  had  wrote  thus  far,  I  received  a  letter  from  a  considerable 
hand  on  the  other  side  the  water,  wherein  are  the  following 
words.  '^  Though  the  whi^  and  tories  had  gone  hand  in  hand 
in  their  endeavour  to  demolish  the  late  ministry,  yet  some  true 
whigs,  to  show  themselves  such,  were  for  excluding  all  tories 
from  the  new  ministry.  Lord  Wilmington  and  duke  of  Dorset 
declared  they  would  quit,  if  they  proceeded  on  so  narrow  a  bot- 
tom: and  tne  prince,  duke  of  Argyle,  duke  of  Bedford,  and 
many  others  refused  to  come  in,  except  there  was  to  be  a  coalition 
of  parties.  After  many  fruitless  attempts  to  efiect  this,  it  was 
at  last  achieved  between  eleven  and  twelve  on  Tuesday  night,  and 
the  prince  went  next  morning  to  St  James's.  It  had  been  that 
very  evening  quite  despaired  of:  and  the  meeting  of  the  parlia- 
ment came  on  so  fast,  that  there  was  a  prospect  of  nothing  but 
great  confusion."    There  is,  I  hope,  a  prospect  now  of  much 
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better  thingB.  I  much  wanted  to  see  this  scheme  previul ;  which 
it  hjEus  now  done,  and  will,  I  trust,  be  followed  by  many  happy 
consequences. 

Ex.  57.  Cloym,  \%th  of  May,  1741.  Though  the  flax  seed 
came  in  such  quantity  and  so  late,  yet  we  have  above  one  half 
ourselves  in  ground ;  the  rest^  together  with  our  own  seed,  has 
been  given  to  our  poor  neighbours,  and  will,  I  doubt  not,  answer, 
the  weather  being  very  favourable.  The  distresses  of  the  sick 
and  i)oor  are  endless.  The  havoc  of  mankind  in  the  counties  of 
Cork,  Limerick,  and  some  adjacent  places  hath  been  incredible. 
The  nation  probably  will  not  recover  this  loss  in  a  century.  The 
other  day,  I  heard  one  from  the  county  of  Limerick  say,  that 
whole  villages  were  entirely  dispeopled  About  two  months 
since,  I  heard  Sir  Richard  Cox  say,  tnat  five  hundred  were  dead 
in  the  parish  where  he  lives,  though  in  a  country>  I  believe,  not 
very  populous.  It  were  to  be  wished  people  of  condition  were 
at  iheir  seats  in  the  country  during  these  calamitous  times, 
which  might  provide  relief  and  employment  for  tihe  poor.  Cer- 
tainly, if  ^these  perish,  the  rich  must  be  sufferers  in  the  end* 
We  have  tried  in  this  neighbourhood  the  receipt  of  a  decoction 
of  briar-roots  for  the  bloody  flux,  which  you  sent  me,  and  in 
some  cases  found  it  useful  But  that  which  we  find  the  most 
speedy,  sure,  and  effectual  cure  above  all  others,  is  a  heaped 
spoonful  of  rosin  dissolved  and  mixed  over  a  fire  with  two  or 
three  spoonfuls  of  oil,  and  added  to  a  pint  of  broth  for  a  clyster : 
which,  upon  once  taking,  hath  never  been  known  to  fail  stopping 
the  bloody  flux.  At  first  I  mixed  the  rosin  in  the  broth:  but 
that  was  diflicult,  and  not  so  speedy  a  cure. 

Ex.  58.  ChynR,  Feb.,  1746.  (With  a  letter  signed  Eubulus, 
containing  advice  about  the  manner  of  clothing  the  militia 
arrayed  this  year,  which  letter  was  printed  in  the  Dublin  Jour- 
nal) The  above  letter  contains  a  piece  of  advice,  which  seems 
to  me  not  unseasonable  or  useless,  x  ou  may  make  use  of  Faulk- 
ner for  conveying  it  to  the  public,  without  any  intimation  of  the 
author.  There  is  handed  about  a  lampoon  against  our  troop, 
which  hath  caused  great  indignation  in  the  warriors  of  Cloyne. 
I  am  informed  that  Dean  Gervais  had  been  looking  for  the  Que- 
rist, and  could  not  find  one  in  the  shops,  for  my  lord  lieutenant, 
at  his  desire.  I  wish  you  could  get  one,  handsomely  bound,  for 
his  excellency;  or  at  least,  the  last  published  relating  to  the 
Bank,  which  consisted  of  excerpta  out  of  the  three  parts  of  the 
Querist.  I  wrote  to  you  before  to  procure  two  copies  of  this 
for  his  excellency  and  Mr.  Liddel. 

Ex.  59.  24^A  of  Jan.,  1747.  You  asked  me  in  your  last  let- 
ter, whether  we  had  not  provided  a  house  in  Cloyne  for  the  re^ 
ception  and  cure  of  sick  persons.  By  your  query  it  seems  there 
is  some  such  report :  but  what  srave  rise  to  it  could  be  no  more 
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than  this,  viz.  that  we  are  used  to  lodge  a  few  strolling  sick  with 
a  poor  tenant  or  two  in  Cloyne,  and  employ  a  poor  woman  or 
two  to  tend  them,  and  supply  them  with  a  few  necessaries  from  • 
our  house.  This  may  be  magnified  (as  things  gather  in  the 
telling)  into  an  hospital :  but  the  truth  is  merely  what  I  tell  you. 
I  wish  you  would  send  me  a  pamphlet  political  now  and  then, 
with  what  news  you  hear.  Is  there  any  apprehension  of  an  in- 
vasion upon  Ireland? 

Ex.  60.  6M  of  Feh.y  1747.  Your  manner  of  accounting  for 
the  weather  seems  to  have  reason  in  it.  And  yet  there  stiU  re* 
mains  something  unaccountable^viz.  why  there  should  be  no  rain 
in  the  regions  mentioned.  If  the  bulk,  figure,  situation,  and 
motion  of  the  earth  are  given,  and  the  luminaries  remain  the 
same,  should  there  not  be  a  certain  cycle  of  the  seasons  ever  re- 
turning at  certain  periods  ?  To  me  it  seems,  that  the  exhalations 
perpetually  sent  up  from  the  bowels  of  the  earth  have  no  small 
sh^  in  the  weather ;  that  nitrous  exhalations  produce  cold  and 
frost ;  and  that  the  same  causes  which  produce  earthquakes  within 
the  earth  produce  storms  above  it.  Such  are  the  variable  causes 
of  our  weather ;  which  if  it  proceeded  only  from  fixed  and  given 
causes,  the  changes  thereof  would  be  as  regular  as  the  vicissitudes 
of  the  days,  or  the  return  of  eclipses.  I  have  writ  this  extem- 
pore— valeat  quantum  valere  potest 

Ex.  61.  9th  of  Feb.,  1747.  You.  ask  me  if  I  had  no  hints 
from  England  about  the  primacy.  I  can  only  say,  that  last  week 
I  had  a  letter  from  a  person  of  no  mean  rank,  who  seemed  to 
wonder  that  he  could  not  find  I  had  entertained  any  thoughts  of 
the  primacy,  while  so  many  others  of  our  bench  were  so  earnestly 
contending  for  it.  He  added,  that  he  hoped  I  would  not  take  it 
ill  if  my  friends  wished  me  in  that  station.  My  answer  was, 
that  I  am  so  far  from  soliciting,  that  I  do  not  even  wish  for  it ; 
that  I  do  not  think  myself  the  fittest  man  for  that  high  post ; 
and  that  therefore  I  neither  have  not  ever  will  ask  it. 

Ex.  62.  10^  of  Feb.y  1747.  In  a  letter  from  England,  which 
I  told  you  came  a  week  ago,  it  was  said  that  several  of  our 
Irish  bishops  were  earnestly  contending  for  the  primacy.  Pray, 
who  are  they  ?  I  thought  Bishop  Stone  was  only  taUsed  of  at 
present.  I  ask  this  question  merely  out  of  curiosity,  and  not 
from  any  interest,  I  assure  you.  I  am  no  man's  rival  or  c5mpeti- 
tor  in  tnis  matter.  I  am  not  in  love  with  feasts,  and  crowds,  and 
visits,  and  late  hours,  and  strange  faces,  and  a  hurry  of  afibirs 
often  insignificant  For  my  own  private  satisfaction,  I  had 
rather  be  master  of  my  time  than  wear  a  diadem.  I  repeat  these 
tilings  to  you,  that  I  may  not  seem  to  have  declined  all  steps  to 
the  primacy  out  oPsingularity,  or  pride,  or  stupidity,  but  from 
solid  motives.  As  for  the  argument  from  the  opportunity  of 
doing  good,  I  observe,  that  duty  obliges  men  in  high  station  not 
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to  decline  occasiona  of  doing  good ;  but  duty  doth  not  oblige 
men  to  solicit  such  high  stations. 

Ex.  63.  I9th  ofFeb.y  1747.  The  ballad  you  sent  has  mirth 
in  it,  with  a  political  sting  in  the  tail.  But  the  speech  of  Van 
Haaren  is  excellent.  I  believe  it  Lord  Chesterfield's. — ^We  have 
at  present,  and  for  these  two  days  past,  had  frost  and  some  snow. 
Our  military  men  are  at  length  sailed  from  Cork  harbour.  We 
hear  they  are  designed  for  Flanders. 

I  must  desire  you  to  make  at  leisure  the  most  exact  and  dis- 
tinct inquiry  you  can,  into  the  characters  of  the  senior  fellows, 
as  to  their  behaviour,  temper,  piety,  parts,  and  learning :  also  to 
make  a  list  of  them,  with  each  man's  character  annexed  to  his 
name.  I  think  it  of  so  great  consequence  to  the  public  to  have 
a  good  provost,  that  I  would  willingly  look  beforehand,  and  stir 
a  Httle  to  prepare  an  interest,  or  at  least  to  contribute  my  mite 
where  I  properly  may,  in  favour  of  a  worthy  man  to  fill  that 

Eost,  when  it  shall  become  vacant. — ^Dr.  Hales,  in  a  letter  to  me, 
as  made  very  honourable  mention  of  you  to  me.  It  would  not 
be  amiss  if  you  should  correspond  with  him,  especially  for  the 
sake  of  granaries  and  prisons. 

Ex.  64.  20th  of  Feb.,  1747.  Though  the  situation  of  the 
earth  with  respect  to  the  sun  changes,  yet  the  changes  are  fixed 
and  regular :  if,  therefore,  this  were  the  cause  of  the  variation  of 
the  winds,  the  variation  of  winds  must  be  regular,  i  e.  regularly 
returning  in  a  cycle.  To  me  it  seems,  that  tiie  variable  cause  of 
the  variable  winds  are  the  subterraneous  fires,  which  constantly 
burning,  but  altering  their  operation  according  to  the  various 
quantity  or  kind  of  combustible  materials  they  happen  to  meet 
with,  send  up  exhalations,  more  or  less,  of  this  or  that  species, 
which  diversly  fermenting  in  the  atmosphere,  produce  uncertain, 
variable  winds  and  tempests.  This,  if  I  mistaJke  not,  is  the  true 
solution  of  that  crux.  As  to  the  papers  about  petrifactions, 
which  I  sent  to  you  and  Mr.  Simon,  I  do  not  well  remember  the 
contents.  But  be  you  so  good  as  to  look  them  over,  and  show 
them  to  some  others  of  your  society.  And  if  after  this  you  shall 
think  them  worth  publishing  in  vour  collections,  you  may  do  as 
you  please.  Otherwise  I  would  not  have  things  hastily  and 
carelessly  written  thrust  into  public  view. 

{]  JTie  foUotoiuff  anonymous  pieccy  on  a  subject  connected  with  the 
preceding,  may  deserve  a  place  here.  It  is  in  the  bishop^ $  hand" 
writing,  and  seems  to  have  been  inserted  in  one  of  the  London 
prints."] 

TO  THE  PUBLISHEB. 

Sib, — Having  observed  it  hath  been  offered  as  a  reason  to 
persuade  the  public,  that  the  late  shocks  felt  in  and  about  Lou- 
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don  were  not  caused  by  an  earthquake,  because  the  motion  was 
lateral,  which,  it  is  asserted,  the  motion  of  an  earthquake  never 
is,  I  take  upon  me  to  affirm  the  contrary.  I  have  myself  felt  an 
earthquake  at  Messina  in  the  year  1718,  when  the  motion  was 
horizontal  or  lateral  It  did  no  harm  in  that  city,  but  threw 
down  several  houses  about  a  day's  journey  from  thence. 

We  are  not  to  think  the  late  shocks  merely  an  airquake,  as 
they  call  it,  on  account  of  signs  and  changes  in  the  air,  such 
being  usually  observed  to  attend  earthquakes.  There  is  a  cor- 
respondence between  the  subterraneous  air  and  our  atmosphere. 
It  is  probable  that  storms  or  great  concussions  of  the  air  do 
often,  if  not  always,  owe  their  origin  to  vapours  or  exhalations 
issuing  from  below. 

I  remember  to  have  heard  Count  Tezzani,  at  Catania,  say, 
that  some  hours  before  the  memorable  earthquake  of  1692, 
which  overturned  the  whole  city,  he  observed  a  line  extended  in 
the  air,  proceeding,  as  he  judged,  from  exhalations  poised  and 
suspended  in  the  atmosphere;  also  that  he  heard  a  hollow, 
frightful  murmur  about  a  minute  before  the  shock.  Of  25,000 
inhabitants  18,000  absolutely  perished;  not  to  mention  others 
who  were  miserably  bruised  ana  wounded.  There  did  not  escape 
so  much  as  one  single  house.  The  streets  were  narrow,  and  the 
buildings  high;  so  there  was  no  safety  in  running  into  the 
streets:  but  on  the  first  tremor  (which  happens  a  small  space, 
perhaps  a  few  minutes,  before  the  downfall)  they  found  it  the 
safest  way  to  stand  under  a  door-ca«e,  or  at  the  comers  of  the 
house. 

The  count  was  dug  out  of  the  ruins  of  his  own  house,  which 
had  overwhelmed  about  twenty  persons,  only  seven  whereof 
were  got  out  alive.  Though  he  rebuilt  his  house  with  stone, 
yet  he  ever  after  lay  in  a  small  adjoining  apartment  made  of 
reeds,  jplaistered  over.  Catania  was  rebuilt  more  regular  and 
beautifnl  than  ever:  the  houses  indeed  are  lower,  and  the  streets 
broader  than  before,  for  security  against  future  shocks.  Bv 
their  account,  the  first  shock  seldom  or  never  doth  the  mischiet : 
but  the  repU^hef  as  they  term  them,  are  to  be  dreaded.  The 
earth,  I  was  told,  moved  up  and  down  like  the  boiling  of  ^  Pot, 
terra  hoUente  di  sotto  in  sopra^  to  use  their  own  expression.  This 
sort  of  subsultive  motion  is  ever  accounted  the  most  dangerous. 

Plinv,  in  the  second  book  of  his  Natural  History,  observes, 
that  all  earthquakes  are  attended  with  a  great  stillness  of  the  air. 
The  same  was  observed  at  Catania.  Pliny  further  observes,  that 
a  murmuring  noise  precedes  the  earthqusdke.  He  also  remarks, 
that  there  is  siffnum  in  ccelo,  prcBceditque  motufuturo^  aut  interdiu, 
autpaulo  post  occasum  sereno^  eeu  tenuis  Unea  nubis  in  hngum  par^ 
recite  spatium:  which  agrees  with  what  was  observed  by  Count 
Tezzani  and  others  at  Catania.     And  all  these  things  plainly 
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show  the  mistake  of  those  who  surmise  that  noises  and  signs  in 
the  air  do  not  belong  to^  or  betoken,  an  earthquake,  but  only  an 
airquake. 

The  naturalist  above  cited,  speaking  of  the  earth,  saith,  that 
varie  quatitur^  up  and  down  sometimes,  at  others  from  side  to 
side.  He  adds,  that  the  effects  are  very  various:  cities,  one 
while  demolished,  another  swallowed  up;  sometimes  over- 
whelmed by  water,  at  other  times  consumed  by  fire  bursting 
from  the  earth :  one  whUe  the  gulf  remains  open  and  yawning ; 
another,  the  sides  dose,  not  leavmg  the  least  trace  or  sign  of  the 
city  swallowed  up. 

Britain  is  an  island — maritima  auiem  meucime  qtiaiiuntur,  saith 
Pliny — ^and  in  this  island  are  many  mineral  and  sulphureous 
waters.  I  see  nothing  in  the  natural  constitution  of  London,  or 
the  parts  adjacent,  that  should  render  an  earthquake  impossible 
or  improbable.  Whether  there  be  any  thing  in  the  moral  state 
thereof  that  should  exempt  it  from  that  fear,  I  leave  others  to 
ju(^e.     I  am  your  humble  servant,  A.  (G.)  B. 

Ex.  65,  Cloyne,  22nd  of  March^  1747.  As  to  what  you  say, 
that  the  primacy  would  have  been  a  glorious  thing,  for  my  part 
I  do  not  see,  all  things  considered,  the  glory  <h  wearing  the 
name  of  primate  in  these  days,  or  of  getting  so  much  money,  a 
thing  every  tradesman  in  London  may  get  if  he  pleases.  I 
should  not  choose  to  be  primate,  in  pity  to  my  children :  and  for 
doing  ^ood  to  the  world,  I  imagine  I  may,  upon  the  whole,  do 
as  much  in  a  lower  station. 

Ex.  66.  2Zrd  of  Juncy  1746.  I  perceive  the  earl  of  Chester- 
field is,  whether  absent  or  present,  a  friend  to  Ireland ;  and  there 
could  not  have  happened  a  luckier  incident  to  this  poor  island 
than  the  friendship  of  such  a  man,  when  there  are  so  few  of  her 
own  great  men  who  either  care  or  know  how  to  befriend  her.  As 
my  own  wishes  and  endeavours,  howsoever  weak  and  ineffectual, 
have  had  the  same  tendency,  I  flatter  myself  that  on  this  soore 
he  honours  me  with  his  regard ;  which  is  an  ample  reoompence 
for  more  public  merit  than  I  can  pretend  to.  Asjou  transcribed 
a  line  from  his  letter  relating  to  me,  so  in  return  1  send  you  a  line 
from  a  letter  of  the  bishop  of  Gloucester's,  relating  to  you ; — 
I  formerly  told  you  I  had  mentioned  you  to  the  bishop  when  I 
sent  your  scheme : — ^these  are  his  words :  '^  I  have  had  a  great 
deal  of  discourse  with  your  lord  lieutenant.  He  expressed  his 
good  esteem  of  Mr.  Prior  and  his  character,  and  commended  him 
aa  one  who  had  no  view  in  life  but  to  do  the  utmost  good  he  is 
capable  of.  As  he  has  seen  the  scheme,  he  may  have  opportunity 
of  mentioning  it  to  as  many  of  the  cabinet  as  he  pleases :  but  it 
will  not  be  a  fashionable  doctrine  at  this  time."  So  far  the 
biahop.  You  are  doubtless  in  the  rieht  on  all  proper  occasions 
to  cultivate  a  correspondence  with  Lord  Chest^eld.     Wlien 
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you  write,  you  will  perhaps  let  him  know  in  the  properest  man- 
ner the  thorough  sense  I  have  of  the  honour  he  does  me  in  his 
remembrance^  and  my  concern  at  not  having  been  able  to  wait  on 
him* 

Ex.  67.  Srd  of  Jufyy  1746.  I  send  you  back  my  letter,  with 
a  new  paragraph  to  be  added  at  the  end,  where  you  see  the  \. 

Lord  Chesterfield's  letter  does  great  honour  both  to  you  and 
his  excellency.  The  nation  should  not  lose  the  opportunity  of 
profiting  by  such  a  viceroy,  which  indeed  is  a  rarity  not  to  be 
met  with  every  season,  which  grows  not  on  every  tree.  I  hope 
your  society  will  find  means  of  encouraging  particularly  the  two 
points  he  recommends,  glass  and  paper.  For  the  former  you 
would  do  well  to  get  your  workmen  from  Holland  rather  than 
from  BristoL  You  have  heard  of  the  trick  the  glassmen  of 
Bristol  were  said  to  have  played  Dr.  Helsham  and  company. 

My  wife,  with  her  compliments,  sends  you  a  present  *  by  the 
Cork  carrier  who  set  out  yesterday.  It  is  an  offering  of  the  first 
fruits  of  her  painting.  She  began  to  draw  in  last  November,  and 
did  not  stick  to  It  closely,  but  by  wav  of  amusement  only  at  lei- 
sure hours.  For  my  part,  I  thmk  sue  shows  a  most  unconmion 
genius ;  but  others  may  be  supposed  to  judge  more  impartially 
than  I.  Mv  two  younger  children  are  beginning  to  emplov 
themselves  tne  same  way.  In  short,  here  are  two  or  three  fami- 
lies in  Imokilly  f  bent  upon  painting :  and  I  wish  it  was  more 
Sxieral  among  the  ladies  and  idle  people,  as  a  thing  tha  imay 
vert  the  spleen,  improve  the  manufactures,  and  increase  the 
wealth  of  the  nation.  We  will  endeavour  to  profit  by  our  lord 
lieutenant's  advice,  and  kindle  up  new  arts  with  a  spark  of  his 
public  spirit. 

Mr.  Simon  has  wrote  to  me,  desiring  I  would  become  a  mem- 
ber of  the  historico-physical  society.  I  wish  them  well,  but  do 
not  care  to  list  myself  among  them ;  for  in  that  case  I  should 
think  myself  obliged  to  do  somewhat  which  might  interrupt  my 
other  studies.  I  must  therefore  depend  on  you  for  getting  me 
out  of  this  scrape,  and  hinder  Mr.  Simon's  proposing  me,  which 
he  indines  to  do  at  the  request,  it  seems,  of  the  bishop  of  Meath. 
And  this,  with  my  service,  will  be  a  sufficient  answer  to  Mr. 
Simon's  letter. 

Ex.  68.  I2th  of  Sept.,  1746.  I  am  iust  returned  from  a  tour 
through  my  diocese  of  130  miles,  almost  shaken  to  pieces. 
What  you  write  of  Bishop  Stone's  preferment  is  highly  probable. 
For  myself,  though  his  excdilency  the  lord  lieutenant  might  have 
a  better  opinion  of  me  than  I  deserved,  yet  it  was  not  likely 
that  he  would  make  an  Irishman  primate.     The  truth  is,  I  have 

*  The  biflbop's  portrait  painted  by  Mn.  Berkeley,  allerwards  in  the  poeaesaion  of  the 
Bev.  Mr.  ArchckU,  of  Bolton  Street,  Dublin, 
t  The  village  of  Cloyne  is  in  the  barony  of  Imokilly,  county  of  Cork. 
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a  scheme  of  my  own  for  this  long  time  past^  in  which  I  propose 
more  satisfaction  and  enjoyment  of  myself  than  I  could  in  that 
high  station,  which  I  neither  solicited  nor  so  much  as  wished  for. 
It  is  true  the  primacy  or  archbishopric  of  Dublin,  if  offered, 
might  have  tempted  me  by  a  greater  opportunity  of  doing  good : 
but  there  is  no  other  preferment  in  the  kingdom  to  be  desired  on 
any  other  account  than  a  greater  income^  which  would  not  tempt 
me  to  remove  from  Cloyne,  and  set  aside  my  Oxford  scheme,  on 
which,  though  delayed  by  the  illness  of  my  son,  yet  I  am  as 
intent  and  as  much  resolved  as  ever. 

Ex.  69.  2nd  of  Feb.,  1749.  Three  days  ago  we  received  the 
box  of  pictures.  The  two  men's  heads  with  ruffs  are  well  done ; 
the  third  is  a  copy  and  ill  coloured :  they  are  all  Flemish :  so  is 
the  woman,  which  is  also  very  well  painted,  though  it  bath  not 
the  beauty  and  freedom  of  an  Italian  penciL  The  two  Dutch 
pictures,  containing  animals,  are  well  done  as  to  the  animals; 
but  the  human  figures  and  sky  are  ill  done.  The  two  pictures 
of  ruins  are  very  well  done,  and  are  Italian.  My  son  William* 
had  already  copied  two  other  pictures  of  the  same  kind,  and  by 
the  same  hand.  He  and  his  sister  are  both  employed  in  copying 
pictures  at  present,  which  shall  be  despatched  as  soon  as  possi- 
ble ;  after  which  they  will  set  about  some  of  yours.  Their  stint, 
on  account  of  health,  is  an  hour  and  half  a  day  for  painting. 
So  I  doubt  two  months  will  not  suffice  for  copying:  but  no 
time  shall  be  lost,  and  great  care  taken  of  your  pictures,  for 
which  we  hold  ourselves  much  obliged.  Our  round  tower  stands 
where  it  did;  but  a  little  stone  arched  vault  on  the  top  was 
cracked,  and  must  be  repaired :  the  bell  also  was  thrown  down, 
and  broke  its  way  through  three  boarded  stories,  but  remains  en- 
tire. The  door  was  shivered  into  many  small  pieces  and  dispersed, 
and  there  was  a  stone  forced  out  of  the  walL  The  whole  damage, 
it  is  thought,  will  not  amount  to  twenty  pounds.  The  thunder- 
clap was  by  far  the  greatest  that  I  ever  heard  in  Ireland. 

Ex.  70.  SOth  of  March,  1751.  They  are  going  to  print  at 
Glasgow  two  editions  at  once,  in  4to  and  in  folio,  of  all  Plato's 
works,  in  most  magnificent  types.  This  work  should  be  encou- 
raged; it  would  be  right  to  mention  it,  as  you  have  opportunity.f 

TO  THE  BEV.  MB.  ABCHDALL,  BOLTON-STBBET,  DUBLIN. 

Cloyne,  Sth  of  Dec,  1751.  Rev.  Sir, — This  is  to  desire  you 
may  publish  the  inscription  I  sent  you  in  Faulkner's  paper.  But 
say  nothing  of  the  author.     I  must  desire  you  to  cause  the  letters 

*  A  fine  youth,  the  second  son  of  the  bishop,  whose  loss  at  an  early  age  was  thought 
to  have  stuck  too  close  to  his  father's  heart. 

t  Mr.  Prior  died  the  21st  of  October  foUowinff.  a^  71.  The  insertption  men- 
tioned in  the  next  article  was  for  his  monument  in  Chnst-Church  cathedral,  erected  at 
the  expense  of  Mr.  Prior's  friends  and  admirers. 
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G.  B.,  being  the  initial  letters  of  my  name,  to  be  engraved  on  the 
die  of  the  gold  medal,  at  the  bottom,  beneath  the  race-horse : 
whereby  mine  will  be  distinguished  from  medals  giyen  by  others. 

TO  THE  SAME. 

22mf  of  Decy  1751.  I  thank  you  for  the  car6  you  have  taken 
in  publishing  the  inscription  so  correctly,  as  likewise  for  your 
trouble  in  getting  G.  B.  engraved  on  the  plain  at  the  bottom  of 
the  medal.  When  that  is  done,  you  may  order  two  medals  to  be 
made,  and  given  as  usual.  I  would  have  only  two  made  by  my 
die ;  the  multiplying  of  premiums  lessens  their  value.  If  xny 
inscription  is  to  take  place,  let  me  know  before  it  is  engraved:  I 
may  perhaps  make  some  trifling  alteration. 

No  date ;  but  sent  at  this  time,  to  the  same.  For  the  parti- 
culars of  your  last  favour  I  give  you  thanks.  I  send  the  above 
bill  to  dear  what  you  have  expenaed  on  my  account,  and  also,  ten 
guineas  beside,  which  is  my  contribution  towards  the  monument 
which  I  understand  is  intended  for  our  deceased  friend.  Yester- 
day, though  ill  of  the  cholic,  yet  I  could  not  forbear  sketching 
out  the  enclosed.  I  wish  it  did  justice  to  his  character.  Such 
as  it  is,  I  submit  it  to  you  and  your  friends. 

[Endooed  in  the  above.] 

MemoriaB  saorum 

Thoma  Prior 

Viii,  81  quia  unquam  alius,  de  patriA 

opdme  meriti : 

Qui,  cum  prodesM  mallet  quam  coDspici, 

nee  in  senatum  cooptatus 

nee  conailiorum  auls  partioeps 

nee  ullo  publico  mnnere  insigmtus, 

rem  tamen  publicam 

mirifice  auxit  et  omavit 

auspiciis,  consiliis,  labore  indefeeso : 

Vir  innocuus,  probus,  piua 

partium  studiis  mmime  addictus 

de  re  familiare  parum  solicitus 

cum  civium  commoda  unice  spectaret : 

quicauid  vel  ad  inopis  levamen 

yet  ad  vitas  elegantiam  facit 

quioquid  ad  desidiam  populi  vincendam 

aut  ad  booas  artes  excitandas  pertinet 

id  omne  pro  virili  exooluit: 

Societatis  Dubliniensis 

auctor,  institutor,  curator: 

Quae  feoerit 

pluribus  dicere  baud  refert : 

quorsum  nairaiet  marmor 

iUa  quae  omnes  norunt 

ilia  que  civium  animis  inaoulpta 

nulla  dies  delebit  ? 

Tku  mmument  wot  erected  to  Themat  Prior,  Etgidre,  at  the  charge  cf  several 
permme  who  eantrilnUed  to  honour  the  memory  qf  that  worthy  patriot,  to  whom  his  own 
actions  and  unwearied  endeavottrt  in  the  service  of  his  country  have  raiseda  monument 
more  lasting  than  marble. 
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7th  of  Jan.,  1752.  I  here  send  you  endoeed  the  inecriptioii. 
with  my  laet  amendments.  In  the  printed  copy  Siquis  wsub  one 
word;  it  had  better  be  two  divided,  as  in  this.  There  ai^  some 
other  small  changes  which  you  will  observe.  The  bishop  of 
Meath  was  for  having  somewhat  in  English :  accordingly  I  sob- 
join  an  English  addition,  to  be  engraved  in  a  different  character 
and  in  continued  lines  (as  it  is  written)  beneath  the  Latin.  The 
bishop  writes,  that  contributions  come  in  slowly,  but  that  near 
one  hundred  guineas  are  got.  Now  it  should  seem  that  if  the 
first  plan,  rated  at  two  hundred  guineas,  was  reduced  or  altered, 
there  might  be  a  plain  neat  monument  erected  for  one  hundred 
guineas,  and  so  (as  the  proverb  directs)  the  coat  be  cut  according 
to  the  cloth. 

TO   THE   EEV.   MR.   GEBVAIS,   SEN. 

Clayne^  25tk  of  Nov.,  1738.  Rev.  Sir, — My  wife  sends  her 
compliments  to  Mrs.  Gervais  and  yourself  for  the  receipt,  &c, 
and  we  both  concur  in  tlianks  for  your  venison.  The  rsdn  hath 
so  defaced  your  letter,  that  I  cannot  read  some  parts  of  it.  But  I 
can  make  a  shift  to  see  there  is  a  compliment  of  so  bright  a 
strain,  that  if  I  knew  how  to  read  it,  I  am  sure  I  should  not 
know  how  to  answer  it  If  there  was  any  thing  agreeable  in 
your  entertainment  at  my  house,  it  was  chiefly  owing  to  yourself, 
and  so  requires  my  acknowledgment,  which  you  have  very 
sincere.      You  give  so  much  pleasure  to  others,  and  are  so  easily 

E leased  yourself  that  I  shall  live  in  hopes  of  your  making  my 
ouse  your  inn  whenever  you  visit  these  parts,  which  will  be  very 
agreeable  to,  &c 

\2thofJan.y  1742.  You  forgot  to  mention  your  address;  else 
I  should  have  sooner  acknowledged  the  favour  of  your  letter,  for 
which  I  am  much  obliged,  though  the  news  it  contained  had 
nothing  good  but  the  manner  of  telling  it.  I  had  much  rather 
write  you  a  letter  of  congratulation  than  of  comfort :  and  yet  I 
must  needs  tell  you  for  your  comfort,  that  I  apprehend  you  mis- 
carry by  having  too  many  friends.  We  often  see  a  man  with 
one  only  at  his  back  pushed  on  and  making  his  way,  while 
another  is  embarrassed  in  a  crowd  of  well-wishers.  The  best  of 
it  is,  your  merits  will  not  be  measured  by  your  success.  It  is  an 
old  remark,  that  the  race  is  not  always  to  the  swifL  But  at 
present  who  wins  it,  matters  little :  for  all  protestant  clergymen 
are  like  soon  to  be  at  par,  if  that  old  priest*  your  countryman 
continues  to  carrry  on  his  schemes  with  the  same  policy  and 
success  he  has  hitherto  done.  The  accounts  you  send  agree  with 
what  I  hear  from  other  parts ;  they  are  all  alike  dismal.  Ke- 
•erve  yourself  however  for  future  times,  and  mind  the  main 

*  Cardinal  Fleuri,  then  87  yean  old.  Dean  Oervais  was  a  nadve  of  Mon^ieUier, 
and  was  canned  an  tnftuit  out  of  France  on  the  revocation  of  the  edict  of  Nantaa  in 
1680. 
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chance.  I  would  saj,  shnii  kte  hours,  drink  tar-water,  and  bring 
back — I  wish  a  good  deanery, — bat  at  least  a  good  stocJc  of 
health  and  spirits  to  grace  our  little  parties  in  Imokilly,  where 
we  hope,  ere  it  be  long,  to  see  you  and  the  sun  returned  together. 
My  wife,  who  values  herself  on  being  in  the  number  of  your 
friends,  is  extremely  obliged  for  the  Italian  psalms  you  have  pro- 
cured, and  desires  me  to  tell  you  that  the  more  you  can  procure, 
the  more  she  shall  be  obliged.  We  join  in  wishing  you  many 
happy  new  years,  health,  and  success. 

2nd  of  Feb,,  1742.  I  condole  with  you  on  your  cold,  a  circum- 
stance that  a  man  of  fashion  who  keeps  late  hours  can  hardly 
escape.  We  find  here  that  a  spoonful,  half  tar  and  half  honey, 
taken  morning,  noon,  and  night,  proves  a  most  effectual  remedy 
in  that  case.  My  wife,  who  values  herself  on  being  in  your 
good  graces,  expresses  great  gratitude  for  your  care  in  procuring 
the  psalms,  and  is  doubly  pleased  with  the  prospect  of  your  being 
yourself  the  bearer.  The  instrument  she  desired  to  be  provided 
was  a  large  four-stringed  bass  violin :  but  besides  this  we  shall 
also  be  extremely  glad  to  get  that  excellent  bass  viol  which  came 
from  France,  be  the  number  of  string  what  it  will.  I  wrote 
indeed  (not  to  overload  you)  to  Dean  Browne*  to  look  out  for  a 
six-«tringed  bass  viol  of  an  old  make  and  mellow  tone.  But  the 
more  we  have  of  good  instruments,  the  better :  for  I  have  got  an 
excellent  master  whom  I  have  taken  into  my  family,  and  Si  my 
children,  not  excepting  my  little  daughter,  learn  to  play,  and 
are  preparing  to  fill  my  house  with  harmony  against  all  events ; 
that  if  we  have  worse  times,  we  may  have  better  spirits.  Our 
French  woman  is  grown  more  attentive  to  her  busmess,  and  so 
much  altered  for  the  better,  that  my  wife  is  not  now  inclined  to 
part  with  her :  but  is  nevertheless  very  sensibly  obliged  by  your 
kind  offer  to  look  out  for  another.  What  you  say  of  a  certain 
pamphlet  is  enigmatical :  I  shall  hope  to  have  it  explained  vivd 
voce.  As  this  comer  furnishes  nothing  worth  sending,  you  will 
pardon  me  if  instead  of  other  news  I  transcribe  a  paragraph  of  a 
fetter  I  lately  received  from  an  English  bishop.  "  We  are  now 
shortly  to  meet  again  in  pariiament,  and  by  the  proceedings 
upon  the  state  of  the  nation  Sir  Robert's  fate  will  be  determined. 
He  is  doing  all  he  can  to  recover  a  majority  in  the  house  of 
commons,  and  is  said  to  have  succeeded  as  to  some  particulars. 
But  in  his  main  attempt,  which  was  that  of  uniting  the  prince 
and  his  court  to  the  king's,  he  has  been  foiled.  The  biimop  of 
Qxfordt  was  employed  to  carry  the  proposal  to  the  prince,  which 
was  that  he  should  have  the  100,000iL  a  year  he  had  demanded, 
and  his  debts  paid.     But  the  prince,  at  the  same  time  that  he 

*  Jemmatt  Brown,  then  dean  of  Ross,  bishop  of  Killaloe  in  1743,  of  Dromore  in 
1745,  of  Cork  the  same  year,  of  Elphin  in  1772,  and  archbishop  of  Tuam  in  1775  : 
died  in  1782.  t  Seeker. 
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expressed  the  utmost  respect  and  duty  to  his  majesty,  declared  so 
much  dislike  to  his  minister,  that  without  his  removal  he  will 
hearken  to  no  terms."  I  have  also  had  another  piece  in  the 
following  words,  which  is  very  agreeable.  "Lady  Dorothy,* 
whose  good  temper  seems  as  great  as  her  beauty,  and  who  has 
gained  on  every  one  by  her  behaviour  in  these  most  unhappy 
circumstances,  is  said  at  last  to  have  gained  over  Lord  Euston, 
and  to  have  entirely  won  his  affection.  I  find  by  your  letter, 
the  reigning  distemper  at  the  Lish  court  is  disappointment.  A 
man  of  less  spirits  and  alacrity  would  be  apt  to  cry  out,  Spes  et 
fortuna  valeie,  &c  ;  but  my  advice  is,  never  to  quit  your  hopes. 
Hope  is  often  better  than  emoyment.  Hope  is  often  the  cause 
as  well  as  the  effect  of  youth.  .  It  is  certamly  a  very  pleasant 
and  healthy  passion.  A  hopeless  person  is  deserted  by  nimself : 
and  he  who  forsakes  himself  is  soon  forsaken  by  frienos  and  for- 
tune, both  which  are  sincerely  wished  you  by,  &c. 

Sth  of  March,  1742.  Your  last  letter,  containing  an  account 
of  the  queen  of  Hungary  and  her  affidrs,  was  all  over  agreeable. 
My  wife  and  I  are  not  a  little  pleased  to  find  her  situation  so 
much  better  than  we  expected,  and  greatly  applaud  your  zeal  for 
her  interests;  though  we  are  divided  upon  the  motive  of  it. 
She  imagines  you  would  be  less  zealous,  were  the  queen  old  and 
ugly ;  and  will  have  it  that  her  beauty  has  set  you  on  fire  even 
at  this  distance.  I  on  the  contrary  affirm,  that  you  are  not  made 
of  such  combustible  stuff;  that  you  are  affected  only  by  the 
love  of  justice,  and  insensible  to  all  other  flames  than  those  of 
patriotism.  We  hope  soon  for  your  presence  at  Cloyne  to  put 
an  end  to  this  controversy.  Your  care  in  providing  tne  Italian 
psalms  set  to  music,  the  four-stringed  bass  violin,  and  the  antique 
bass  viol,  requires  our  repeated  thanks.  We  had  already  a  bass 
viol  made  in  Southwarl^  A.D.  1730,  and  reputed  the  best  in 
England.  And  through  your  means  we  are  possessed  of  the  best 
in  France.  So  we  have  a  fair  chance  for  having  the  two  best  in 
Europe.  Your  letter  gives  me  hopes  of  a  new  and  prosperous 
scene.  We  live  in  an  age  of  revolutions  so  sudden  and  sur- 
prising in  all  parts  of  Europe,  that  I  question  whether  the  like 
has  been  ever  known  before.  Hands  are  changed  at  home :  it  is 
well  if  measures  are  so  too.  1£  not,  I  shall  be  afraid  of  this 
change  of  hands ;  for  hungry  doffs  bite  deepest.  But  let  those 
in  power  look  to  this.  We  behold  these  vicissitudes  with  an 
equal  eye  from  this  serene  comer  of  Cloyne,  where  we  hope  soon 
to  have  the  perusal  of  your  budget  of  politics.  Meantime  accept 
our  service  and  good  wishes. 

6M  of  Sept,  1743.  The  book  which  you  were  so  good  as  to 
procure  for  me  (and  which  I  shall  not  pay  for  till  you  come  to 

*  Lady  Dorothy  Boyle,  daughter  of  the  earl  of  BiurliDgton,  and  wife  to  Lord 
Ettttoo,  aoD  of  the  duke  of  Graf&n. 
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receive  the  money  in  person)  contains  all  that  part  of  Dr. 
Pococke's  travels  n)r  which  I  have  any  curiosity :  so  I  shall,  with 
my  thanks  for  this,  give  vou  no  farther  trouble  about  any  other 
volume.  I  find  by  the  letter  put  into  my  hands  by  your  son 
(who  was  so  kind  as  to  call  here  yesterday,  but  not  kind  enough 
to  stay  a  night  with  us),  that  you  are  taken  up  with  great 
matters,  and,  like  other  great  men,  in  danger  of  overlooking  your 
friends.  Prepare  however  for  a  world  of  abuse,  both  as  a  courtier 
and  an  architect,  if  you  do  not  find  means  to  wedge  in  a  visit  to 
Cloyne  between  those  two  ^rand  concerns.  Courtiers  you  will 
find  none  here,  and  but  sucn  virtuosi  as  the  country  affords ;  I 
mean  in  the  way  of  music,  for  that  is  at  present  tne  reigning 
passion  at  Cloyne.  To  be  plain,  we  are  musically  mad.  If  you 
would  know  what  that  is,  come  and  see. 

29th  of  Oct,  1743.  A  bird  of  the  air  has  told  me  that  your 
reverence  is  to  be  dean  of  Tuam.  No  nightingale  could  have 
song  a  more  pleasing  song,  not  even  my  wile,  who,  I  am  told,  is 
this  day  inferior  to  no  singer  in  the  kingdom.  I  promise  you  we 
are  preparing  no  contemptible  chorus  to  celebrate  your  prefer- 
ment :  and  if  you  do  not  believe  me,  come  this  Christmas,  and 
believe  your  own  ears.  In  good  earnest,  none  of  your  friends 
will  be  better  pleased  to  see  you  with  your  broad  seal  in  your 
pocket  than  your  friends  at  Cloyne.  I  wish  I  were  able  to  wish 
you  joy  at  Dublin ;  but  my  health,  though  not  a  little  mended, 
suffers  me  to  make  no  excursions  further  than  a  mile  or  two.— 
What  *i8  this  your  favourite  the  queen  of  Hungary  has  been 
doing  by  her  emissaries  at  Petersburgh  ?  France  is  again  upon 
her  legs.  I  foresee  no  good.  I  wish  all  this  may  be  vapours  and 
spleen:  but  I  write  in  sunshine. 

Sth  of  Jan.,  1744.  You  have  obliged  the  ladies  as  well  as 
myself  by  your  candid  judgment  on  the  point  submitted  to  your 
determination.  I  am  glad  this  matter  proved  an  amusement  in 
your  gout  by  bringing  you  acquainted  with  several  curious  and 
select  trials,*  which  1  should  readily  purchase  and  accept  your 
kind  offer  of  procuring  them,  if  I  did  not  apprehend  there 
might  be  some  among  them  of  too  delicate  a  nature  to  be  read 
ly  boys  and  girls,  to  whom  my  library,  and  particularly  all 
French  books,  are  open. — As  to  foreign  affiiirs,  we  cannot  descry 
or  prognosticate  any  good  event  from  this  remote  comer.  The 
planets  that  seemed  propitious  are  now  retrograde  :  Russia, 
Sweden,  and  Prussia  lost ;  and  the  Dutch  a  nominal  ally  at  best 
You  may  now 'admire  the  queen  of  Hungary  without  a  rival: 
her  conduct  with  respect  to  the  Czarina  and  the  Marquis  de 
Botta  hath,  I  fear,  rendered  cold  the  hearts  of  her  friends,  and 
iheir  hands  feeble.  To  be  plain,  from  this  time  forward  I  doubt 
we  shall  languish,  and  our  enemies  take  heart     And  while  I  am 

*  Collection  of  Trials  in  Frenoe,  published  under  the  title  Causes  C^lebres. 
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thus  perplexed  about  foreign  affairs,  my  private  economy  (I  mean 
the  animal  eoonomy)  is  disordered  by  the  sciatica ;  an  eyil  which 
has  attended  me  for  some  time  past ;  and  I  apprehend  will  not 
leave  me  till  the  return  of  the  sun.  Certainly  the  news  that  I 
want  to  hear  at  present  is  not  from  Rome,  or  Paris,  or  Vienna, 
but  from  Dublin ;  viz.  when  the  deaa  of  Tuam  is  declared,  and 
when  he  receives  the  congratulations  of  his  friends.  I  constantly 
read  the  news  from  Dublin;  but  lest  I  should  overlook  this 
article,  I  take  upon  me  to  congratulate  you  at  this  moment; 
that  as  my  good  wishes  were  not,  so  my  compliments  may  not 
be  behind  those  of  your  other  friends.  You  have  entertained 
me  with  so  many  curious  things,  that  I  would  fain  send  some- 
thing in  return  worth  reading.  But  as  this  quarter  affords  no- 
thing from  itself,  I  must  be  obliged  to  transcribe  a  bit  of  an 
Engush  letter  that  I  received  last  week.  It  relates  to  what  is 
now  the  subject  of  public  attention,  the  Hanover  troops,  and  is 
as  follows.  "  General  Campbell  (a  thorough  courtier),  being 
called  upon  in  the  House  of  Commons  to  give  an  account 
whether  he  had  not  observed  some  instances  of  partiality,  replied 
he  could  not  say  he  had:  but  this  he  would  say,  that  he  thought 
the  forces  of  the  two  nations  could  never  draw  together  again. 
This,  coming  from  the  mouth  of  a  courtier,  was  looked  on  as  an 
ample  confession :  however,  it  was  carried  against  the  address  by 
a  large  majority.  Had  the  question  been  whether  the  Hanover 
troops  should  be  continued,  it  would  not  have  been  a  debate: 
but  it  being  well  known  tliat  the  contrary  had  been  resolved 
upon  before  the  meeting  of  parliament,  the  moderate  part  of  the 
opposition  thought  it  was  unnecessary  and  might  prove  hurtful 
to  address  about  it,  and  so  voted  with  the  court"  1  ou  see  how 
I  am  forced  to  lengthen  out  my  letter  by  adding  a  borrowed 
scrap  of  news,  which  yet  probably  ia  no  news  to  you.  But 
though  I  should  show  you  nothing  new,  yet  you  must  give  me 
leave  to  show  my  inclination  at  least  to  acquit  myself  of  the 
debts  I  owe  you,  and  to  declare  myself,  &c 

I6th  of  March,  1744.  I  think  myself  a  piece  of  a  prophet 
when  I  Ibretold  that  the  pretender's  cardinal  feigned  to  aim  at 
your  head,  when  he  meant  to  strike  you,  like  a  skilful  fencer,  on 
the  ribs.  It  is  true,  one  would  hardly  think  the  French  such 
bunglers :  but  this  popish  priest  hath  manifestly  bimgled  so  as 
to  repair  the  breaches  our  own  bunglers  had  made  at  home. 
This  IB  the  luckiest  thing  that  could  have  happened,  and  will,  I 
hope,  confound  all  the  measures  of  our  enemies. — ^I  was  much 
obUged  and  delighted  with  the  good  news  you  lately  sent,  which 
was  yesterday  confirmed  by  letters  from  Dublin.  And  though 
particulars  are  not  yet  known,  I  did  not  think  fit  to  delay  our 
public  marks  of  jov,  as  a  great  bonfire  before  my  gate,  firing  of 
guns,  drinking  of  healths,  &c.     I  was  very  glad  of  this  opportu- 
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mij  to  put  a  little  sprit  into  our  droopiiig  protestants  of  Cloyne, 
who  have,  of  late,  conceived  no  small  fears  on  seeing  themselTes 
in  such  a  defenceless  condition  among  so  great  a  number  of 
papists,  elated  with  the  fame  of  these  new  enterprises  in  their 
favour.  It  is^  indeed,  terrible  to  reflect,  that  we  have  neither 
arms  nor  militia  in  a  province  where  the  papists  are  eight  to  one, 
and  have  an  earlier  intelligence  than  we  have  of  what  passes ;  by 
what  means  I  know  not,  but  the  fact  is  certainly  true. — Good 
Mr.  Dean  (for  dean  I  will  call  you,  resolving  not  to  be  behind 
your  friends  in  Dublin),  you  must  know,  that  to  us  who  live  in 
this  remote  comer,  many  things  seem  strange  and  unaccountable 
that  may  be  solved  by  you  who  are  near  the  fountain  head. 
Why  are  draughts  made  from  our  forces  when  we  most  want 
them  ?  Why  are  not  the  militia  arrayed  ?  How  comes  it  to  pass 
that  arms  are  not  put  into  the  hands  of  protestants,  especially 
since  they  have  been  so  long  paid  for?  Did  not  our  ministers 
know,  for  a  long  time  past,  that  a  squadron  was  forming  at, 
Brest?  Why  did  they  not  then  bruise  the  cockatrice  in  the 
egg  ?  Would  not  the  French  works  at  Dunkirk  have  justified 
this  step  ?  Wh^  was  Sir  John  Norris  called  off  from  the  chace 
when  he  had  his  enemies  in  full  view,  and  was  even  at  their 
heels  with  a  superior  force?  As  we  have  240  men  of  war, 
whereof  120  are  of  the  line,  how  comes  it  that  we  did  not 
appoint  a  squadron  to  watch  and  intercept  the  Spanish  admiral 
with  his  thirtv  millions  of  pieces  of  eight  ?  In  an  age,  wherein 
articles  of  religious  faith  are  canvassed  with  the  utmost  freedom, 
we  think  it  lawful  to  propose  these  scruples  in  our  political 
faith,  which,  in  many  points,  wants  to  be  enlightened  and  set 
right. — ^Your  last  was  writ  by  the  hand  of  a<fair  lady,  to  whom 
both  my  wife  and  I  send  our  compliments,  as  well  as  to  your- 
self: I  wish  you  joy  of  being  able  to  Mrrite  yourself.  My  cholic 
is  changed  to  gout  and  sciatica,  the  tar-water  having  arove  it 
into  my  limbs,  and  as  I  hope,  carrying  it  off  by  those  ailments, 
which  are  nothing  to  the  cnolic. 

6th  of  Jan.  f  1745.  Two  days  ago  I  was  favoured  with  a  very 
agreeable  visit  from  Baron  Mounteney  and  Mr.  Bristow.  I 
hear  they  have  taken  Lismore  in  their  way  to  Dublin. — We 
want  a  little  of  your  foreign  fire  to  raise  our  Irish  spirits  in  this 
heavy  season.  This  makes  your  purpose  of  coming  very  agree- 
able news.  We  will  chop  politics  together,  sing  lo  Pcean  to  the 
duke,  revile  the  Dutch,  admire  the  king  of  Sardinia,  and  ap- 
plaud the  earl  of  Chesterfield,  whose  name  is  sacred  all  over  this 
island  except  Lismore ;  and  what  should  put  your  citizens  of 
Lismore  out  of  humour  with  his  excellency  I  cannot  compre- 
hend. But  the  discussion  of  these  points  must  be  deferred  to 
your  wished-for  arrival. 

6th  of  Feb,y  1745.     You  say  you  carried  away  regret  from 
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Cloyne.  I  assure  70a  that  you  did  not  carry  it  all  away :  there 
was  a  good  share  of  it  left  with  us ;  which  was  on  the  following 
new8-£iy  increased  upon  hearing  the  fate  of  your  niece.  My 
wife  coiud  not  read  this  piece  of  news  without  tears^  though  her 
knowledge  of  that  amiable  young  lady  was  no  more  than  one 
day's  acquaintance.  Her  mournful  widower  is  beset  with  many 
temporal  blessings :  but  the  loss  of  such  a  wife  must  be  long 
felt  through  them  all.  Complete  happiness  is  not  to  be  hoped 
for  on  this  side  Grascony.  AH  those  who  are  not  Grascons  must 
have  a  comer  of  woe  to  creep  out  at»  and  to  comfort  themselves 
with  at  parting  from  this  world.  Certainly,  if  we  had  nothing 
to  make  us  uneasy  here,  heaven  itself  would  be  less  wished  for. 
But  I  should  remember  I  am  writing  to  a  philosopher  and 
divine ;  so  shall  turn  my  thoughts  to  politics,  concluding  with 
this  sad  reflection,  that,  happen  what  will,  I  see  the  Dutch  are 
still  to  be  favourites,  though  I  much  apprehend  the  hearts  of 
^some  warm  friends  may  be  lost  at  home  by  endeavouring  to 
gain  the  affections  of  those  lukewarm  neighbours. 

Srd  of  June,  1745.  I  congratulate  with  you  on  the  success  of 
your  late  dose  of  physic  The  gout,  as  Dr.  Sydenham  styles  it, 
IS  amarissimum  naturm  pharmaeam.  It  throws  off  a  sharp  excre- 
ment from  the  blood  to  the  limbs  and  extremities  of  the  body, 
and  is  not  less  useful  than  painful.  I  think,  Mr.  Dean,  you 
have  paid  for  the  gay  excursion  you  made  last  winter  to  the 
metropolis  and  the  court  And  yet,  such  is  the  condition  of 
mortus,  I  foresee  you  will  forget  the  pain  next  winter,  and 
return  to  the  same  course  of  life  which  brought  it  on. — As  to 
our  warlike  achievements,  if  I  were  to  rate  our  successes  by  our 
merits,  I  could  forebode  little  good.  But  if  we  are  sinners,  our 
enemies  are  no  saints.  It  is  my  opinion  we  shall  heartily  maul 
one  another,  without  any  signal  advantage  on  either  side.  How 
the  sullen  English  squires,  who  pay  uie  piper,  will  like  this 
dance,  I  cannot  telL  For  my  own  part,  I  cannot  help  thinking, 
that  land-expeditions  are  but  ill  suited  either  to  the  force  or 
interest  of  England ;  and  that  our  friends  would  do  more,  if  we 
did  less,  on  the  continent. — ^Were  I  to  send  my  son  from  home, 
I  assure  you  there  is  no  one  to  whose  prudent  care  and  good 
nature  I  would  sooner  trust  him  than  yours.  But  as  I  am  his 
physician,  I  think  myself  obliged  to  keep  him  with  me.  Be- 
sides, as  after  so  long  an  illness  his  constitution  is  very  delicate, 
I  imi^ine  this  warm  vale  of  Cloyne  is  better  suited  to  it  than 
your  lofty  and  exposed  situation  of  Lismore.  Nevertheless  my 
wife  and  I  are  extremely  obliged  by  your  kind  offer,  and  concur 
in  our  hearty  thanks  for  it. 

24^A  of  Nov.,  1745.  You  are  in  for  life.  Not  all  the  phi- 
losophers have  been  saying  these  three  thousand  years,  on  the 
vanity  of  riches,  the  cares  of  greatness,  and  the  brevity  of 
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human  life,  will  be  able  to  reclaim  you.  However,  as  it  is 
observed,  that  most  men  have  patience  enough  to  bear  the  mis- 
fortunes of  others,  I  am  resolved  not  to  breiS:  my  heart  for  my 
old  friend,  if  you  should  prove  so  unfortupate  as  to  be  made  a 
bishop. — The  reception  you  met  with  from  Lord  Chesterfield 
was  perfectly  agreeable  to  his  excellency's  character,  who,  being 
so  cUdr-voyant  in  every  thing  else,  could  not  be  supposed  blind 
to  your  merit. — ^Your  friends,  the  Dutch,  have  snowed  them- 
selves what  I  always  took  them  to  be,  selfish  and  ungenerous. 
To  crown  all,  we  are  now  told  the  forces  they  sent  us  have  pri- 
vate orders  not  to  fight :  I  hope  we  shall  not  want  them. — By 
the  letter  you  favoured  me  with,  I  find  the  regents  of  our  uni- 
versity have  shown  their  loyalty  at  the  expense  of.  their  wit 
The  poor  dead  Dean,*  though  no  idolater  of  the  whigs,  was  no 
more  a  Jacobite  than  Dr.  Baldwin.  And  had  he  been  even  a 
papist,  what  then  ?  Wit  is  of  no  party. — ^We  have  been  alarmed 
with  a  report,  that  a  great  body  of  rapparees  is  up  in  the  county 
of  E[illkenny :  these  are  looked  on  by  some  as  the  forerunners  of 
an  insurrection.  In  opposition  to  this,  ova  militia  have  been 
arrayed,  that  is,  sworn :  but  alas  I  we  want  not  oaths,  we  want 
muskets.  I  have  bought  up  all  I  could  get,  and  provided  horses 
and  arms  for  four  and  twenty  of  the  protestants  of  Cloyne, 
which,  with  a  few  more  that  can  furnish  tnemselves,  make  up  a 
troop  of  thirty  horse.  This  seemed  necessary  to  keep  off  rogues 
in  these  doubtful  times. — May  we  hope  to  gain  a  sight  of  you 
in  the  recess  ?  Were  I  as  able  to  go  to  town,  how  readily  should 
I  wait  on  my  lord  lieutenant  and  the  dean  of  Tuam.  x  our  let- 
ters are  so  much  tissue  of  gold  and  silver:  in  return  I  am 
forced  to  send  you  from  this  comer  a  patch-work  of  tailor's 
shreds,  for  which  I  entreat  your  compassion,  and  that  you  will 
believe  me,  &c. 

24M  of  Feb.y  1746.  I  am  heartily  sensible  of  your  loss,  which 
yet  adimts  of  alleviation,  not  only  from  the  common  motives 
which  have  been  repeated  every  d^y  for  upwards  of  five  thou- 
sand years,  but  also  from  your  own  peculiar  knowledge  of  the 
world  and  the  variety  of  distresses  which  occur  in  all  ranks, 
from  the  highest  to  the  lowest :  I  may  add  too,  from  the  peculiar 
times  in  which  we  live,  which  seem  to  threaten  still  more 
wretched  and  unhappy  times  to  come. 

*  Immediately  after  Dean  SwiftiB  death,  the  class  of  Senior  Sophisten,  in  the  col- 
lege of  Dublin,  determined  to  apply  a  sum  of  money,  raised  amons  themselves,  and 
usually  expended  on  an  entertainment,  to  the  purpose  of  honouring  the  memory  of  that 
great  man,  by  a  bust  to  be  set  up  in  the  college  library.  Provost  Baldwin,  being  a 
staunch  whig,  and  having  once  smarted  by  an  epigram  of  the  dean's,  it  was  confidently 
thought,  would  have  refined  his  consent  to  this  measure,  and  the  talk  of  the  town  about 
this  time  was,  that  the  board  of  Senior  Fellows  would  enter  implicitly  into  the  same 
sentimenta.  But  the  event  soon  proved  the  falsehood  of  such  an  unworthy  report :  the 
bust  waa  adniitted  without  the  least  opposition,  and  is  now  in  the  library. 

VOL.  I.  r 
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Aetat  perentam  pejor  avis  tulit 
Nos  nequiores.  mox  datum 
Progeniem  vitiosiorenu 

Nor  is  it  a  small  advantage  that  you  have  a  peculiar  resource 
against  distress  from  the  gaiety  of  your  own  temper.  Such  is 
the  hypochondriac,  melancholy  complexion  of  us  islanders,  that 
we  seem  made  of  butter,  every  accident  makes  such  a  deep  im- 
pression upon  us ;  but  those  elastic  spirits  which  are  your  birth- 
right cause  the  strokes  of  fortune  to  rebound  without  leaving  a 
trace  behind  them:  though  for  a  time  there  is  and  will  be  a 
gloom,  which,  I  agree  with  your  friends,  is  best  dispelled  at  the 
court  and  metropolis  amidst  a  variety  of  faces  and  amusements. 
I  wish  I  was  able  to  go  with  you,  and  pay  my  duty  to  the  lord 
lieutenant :  but  alas  I  the  disorder  I  had  this  winter  and  my  long 
retreat  have  disabled  me  for  the  ro»d,  and  disqualified  me  for  a 
court  But  if  I  see  you  not  in  Dublin,  which  I  wish  I  may  be 
able  to  do,  I  shall  hope  to  see  you  at  Cloyne  when  you  can  be 
spared  from  better  company.  These  sudden  changes  and  tossings 
from  side  to  side  betoken  a  fever  in  the  state.  But  whatever 
uls  the  body  politic,  take  care  of  your  own  bodily  health,  and  let 
no  anxious  cares  break  in  upon  it. 

Stfi  of  Nov.,  1746.  Your  letter,  with  news  from  the  Castle, 
found  me  in  bed,  confined  by  the  gout.  In  answer  to  which 
news  I  can  only  say,  that  I  neither  expect  nor  wish  for  any 
dignity  higher  than  what  I  am  encumbered  with  at  present — 
That  which  more  nearly  concerns  me  is  my  credit,  which  I  am 
glad  to  find  so  well  supported  by  Admiral  Lestock.  I  had  pro- 
mised you  that  before  the  first  of  November  he  would  take  king 
Lewis  by  the  beard.  Now  Quimpercorrentin,  Quimperlay,  and 
Quimperen,  being  certain  extreme  parts  or  excrescencies  of  his 
kingdom,  may  not  improperly  be  styled  the  beard  of  France. 
In  proof  of  his  having  been  there,  he  has  plundered  the  ward- 
robes of  the  peasants,  and  imported  a  great  number  of  old  petti- 
coats, waistcoats,  wooden  shoes,  and  one  shirt,  all  which  are 
actually  sold  at  Cove :  the  shirt  was  bought  by  a  man  of  this 
town  for  a  groat  And  if  you  won't  believe  me,  come  and 
believe  your  own  eyes.  In  case  you  doubt  either  t^e  facts  or 
the  reasonings,  I  am  ready  to  make  them  good,  being  now  well 
on  my  feet,  and  longing  to  triumph  over  you  at  Cloyne,  which  I 
hope  will  be  soon. 

6th  of  April,  1752,  Your  letter  by  last  post  was  very  agree- 
able :  but  the  trembling  hand  with  which  it  was  written  is  a 
drawback  from  the  satisfaction  I  should  otherwise  have  had  in 
hearing  from  you.  If  my  advice  had  been  taken,  you  would 
have  escaped  so  many  miserable  months  in  the  gout  and  the 
bad  air  of  Dublin.  But  advice  against  inclination  is  seldom 
successful.     Mine  was  very  sincere,  though  I  must  own  a  little 
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interested:  for  we 'often  wanted  your  enliyening  company  to 
dissipate  the  gloom  of  Cloyne.  This  I  look  on  as  enjoying 
France  at  second  hand.  I  wish  any  thing  but  the  gout  could  fix 
you  among  us.  But  bustle  and  intrigue  and  great  affiurs  have 
and  wiUy  as  long  as  you  exist  on  this  globe,  fix  your  attention. 
For  my  own  part,  I  submit  to  years  and  infirmities.  My  yiews 
in  this  world  are  mean  and  narrow :  it  is  a  thing  in  which  I  haye 
small  share,  and  which  ought  to  giye  me  small  concern.  I  abhor 
business,  and  especially  to  haye  to  do  with  great  persons  and 
great  afl&irs,  which  I  leaye  to  such  as  you  who  delight  in  them 
and  are  fit  for  them.  The  evening  of  life  I  choose  to  pass  in  a 
quiet  retreat.  Ambitious  projects,  intrigues  and  quarrels  of 
statesmen,  are  things  I  have  been  formerly  amused  with ;  but 
they  now  seem  to  me  a  vain,  fugitive  dream.  If  you  thought  as 
I  do,  we  shoidd  have  more  of  your  company,  and  you  less  of  the 
gout.  We  have  not  those  transports  of  you  castle-hunters ;  but 
our  lives  are  calm  and  serene.  We  do  however  long  to  see  you 
open  your  budget  of  politics  by  our  fire-side.  My  wife  and  all 
here  salnte  you,  and  send  you,  instead  of  compliments,  their  best 
sincere  wishes  for  your  health  and  safe  return.  The  part  you 
take  in  my  son's  recovery  is  very  obliging  to  us  all,  and  particu- 
larly to,  «c. 

G.  Cloyne. 
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CONCERNING  THE 


PRINCIPLES  OF  HUMAN   KNOWLEDGE, 


WHEREIN 


THE  CHIEF  CAUSES  OP  ERROR  AND  DIFFICULTY  IN  THE  SCIENCES^  WITH 
THK  GROUNDS  OF  SCEPTICISM,  ATHEISM,  AND  IRRELIOION,  ARE  IN-» 
QUIRED    INTO. 


PREFACE. 


What  I  here  make  public  has,  after  a  long  and  scrupulous  inquiij, 
seemed  to  me  evidently  true,  and  not  unuseful  to  be  known,  particularly 
to  those  who  are  tainted  with  scepticism,  or  want  a  demonstration  of 
the  existence  and  immateriality  of  Qt>d,  or  the  natural  immortality  of 
the  soul.  Whether  it  be  so  or  no,  I  am  content  the  reader  should 
impartially  examine.  Since  I  do  not  think  myself  any  further  con- 
cerned for  the  success  of  what  I  have  written  than  as  it  is  agreeable  to 
truth.  But  to  the  end  this  may  not  suffer,  I  make  it  mj  request  that 
the  reader  suspend  his  judgment  till  he  has  once,  at  least,  read  the 
whole  through  with  that  degree  of  attention  and  thought  which  the 
subject  matter  shall  seem  to  deserre.  For  as  there  are  some  passages 
that,  taken  by  themselves,  are  very  liable  (nor  could  it  be  remedied)  to 
gross  misinterpretation,  and  to  be  charged  with  most  absurd  conse- 
quences, which,  nevertheless,  upon  an  entire  perusal  will  appear  not  to 
follow  from  them:  so  likewise,  though  the  whole  should  be  read  over, 
yet  if  this  be  done  transiently,  it  is  very  probable  my  sense  may  be 
mistaken ;  but  to  a  thinking  reader,  I  flatter  myself,  it  will  be  through- 
out clear  and  obvious.  As  for  the  characters  of  novelty  and  singularity, 
which  some  of  the  following  notions  may  seem  to  bear,  it  is,  I  hope, 
needless  to  make  any  apology  on  that  account.  He  must  surely  be 
either  f  ery  weak,  or  very  little  acquainted  with  the  sciences,  who  shall 
reject  a  truth  that  is  capable  of  demonstration,  for  no  other  reason  but 
because  it  is  newly  known  and  contrary  to  the  prejudices  of  mankind. 
Thus  much  I  thought  fit  to  premise,  in  order  to  prevent,  if  possible,  the 
hasty  censures  of  a  sort  of  men,  who  are  too  apt  to  condemn  an  opinion 
before  they  rightly  comprehend  it 
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L  Philosophy  being  nothing  else  but  the  study  of  wisdom 
and  truthy  it  may  with  reason  be  expected,  that  those  who  have 
spent  most  time  and  pains  in  it  should  enjoy  a  greater  calm  and 
serenity  of  mind,  a  greater  deamess  and  evidence  of  knowledge, 
and  be  less  disturbea  with  doubts  and  difficulties  than  other  men. 
Yet  so  it  is,  we  see  the  illiterate  bulk  of  mankind,  that  walk  the 
high  road  of  plain,  common  sense,  and  are  governed  by  the  dic- 
tates of  nature,  for  the  most  part  easy  and  undisturbed.  [To 
them  nothing  that  is  familiar  appears  unaccountable  or  difficult 
to  comprehend.]  They  complain  not  of  any  want  of  evidence 
in  their  senses,  and  are  out  of  all  danger  of  becoming  sceptics. 
But  no  sooner  do  we  depart  from  sense  and  instinct  to  follow  the 
light  of  a  superior  principle,  to  reason,  meditate,  and  reflect  on 
the  nature  of  things,  but  a  thousand  scruples  spring  up  in  our 
minds,  concerning  those  things  which  before  we  seemed  fully  to 
comprehend.  Prejudices  and  errors  of  sense  do  from  all  parts 
discover  themselves  to  our  view;  and  endeavouring  to  correct 
these  by  reason,  we  are  insensibly  drawn  into  uncouth  paradoxes, 
difficulties,  and  inconsistences,  which  multiply  and  grow  upon 
us  as  we  advance  in  speculation ;  till  at  length,  having  wandered 
through  many  intricate  mazes,  we  find  ourselves  just  where  we 
were,  or,  which  is  worse,  sit  down  in  a  forlorn  scepticism. 

IL  [The  cause  of  this  is  thought  to  be  (1)  the  obscurity  of 
things,  or  the  natural  weakness  and  imperfection  of  our  under- 
standings.] It  is  said  the  faculties  we  have  are  few,  and  those 
designed  by  nature  for  the  support  and  comfort  (pleasure)  of  life;, 
and  not  to  penetrate  into  the  inward  essence  and  constitution  of 
things.  [Besides,  (2)  the  mind  of  man  being  finite,  when  it 
treats  of  things  whicn  partake  of  infinity,  it  is  not  to  be  won- 
dered at  if  it  run  into  absurdities  and  contradictions;  out  of 
which  it  is  impossible  it  should  ever  extricate  itself,  it  being  of 
the  nature  of  mfinite  not  to  be  comprehended  by  that  whicm  is 
finite/] 

HL  But  perhaps  we  may  be  too  partial  to  ourselves  in  placing 
the  fault  originallv  in  our  faculties,  and  not  rather  in  the  wrong 
use  we  make  of  tnem.  It  is  a  hard  thing  to  suppose^  that  right 
deductions  from  true  principles  should  ever  end  in  consequences  which 
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cannot  be  maintained  or  made  consistent  We  should  believe 
that  God  has  dealt  more  bountifully  with  the  sons  of  men,  than 
to  give  them  a  strong  desire  for  that  knowledge  which  he  had 
placed  quite  out  of  their  reacL  P^h^s  were  not  a^eable  to  the 
wonted  indulgent  methods  of  Frovidenoe,  which,  whatever 
appetites  it  may  have  implanted  in  the  creatures,  doth  usually 
furnish  them  with  such  means  as,  if  rightly  made  use  of,  will 
not  fail  to  satisfy  them.]  Upon  the  whole  I  am  inclined  to  think 
that  the  far  greater  part,  if  not  all,  of  those  difficulties  which 
have  hitherto  amused  philosophers,  and  blocked  up  the  way  to 
knowledge,  are  entirely  owing  to  ourselves.  That  we  have  first 
raised  a  dust,  and  then  complain,  we  cannot  see. 

IV.  My  purpose  therefore  is,  to  try  if  I  can  discover  what 
those  principles  are,  which  have  introduced  all  that  doubtfulness 
and  uncertainty,  those  absurdities  and  contradictions  into  the 
several  sects  of  philosophy ;  insomuch  that  the  wisest  men  have 
thought  our  ignorance  incurable,  conceiving  it  to  arise  from  the 
natural  dulness  and  limitation  of  our  faculties  And  surely  it  is 
a  work  well  deserving  our  pains,  to  make  a  strict  inquiry  con- 
cerning the  first  principles  of  human  knowledge,  to  sift  and 
examine  them  on  all  sides :  especially  since  there  may  be  some 
grounds  to  susi)ect  that  those  lets  and  difficulties,  which  stay  and 
embarrass  the  mind  in  its  search  after  truth,  do  not  spring  from 
any  darkness  and  intricacy  in  the  objects,  or  natural  defect  in  the 
understanding,  so  much  as  from  false  principles  which  have  been 
insisted  on,  and  might  have  been  avoided. 

V.  How  difficult  and  discouraging  soever  this  attempt  may 
seem,  when  I  consider  how  many  great  and  extraordinary  men 
have  gone  before  me  in  the  same  designs :  yet  I  am  not  without 
some  nopes,  upon  the  consideration  that  the  largest  views  are 
not  always  the  clearest,  and  that  he  who  is  shortsighted  will  be 
obliged  to  draw  the  object  nearer,  and  may,  perhaps,  by  a  close 
and  narrow  survey  discern  that  which  had  escaped  far  better  eyes. 

VL  A  chief  source  of  error  in  all  parts  of  knowledffe, — ^In  order 
to  prepare  the  mind  of  the  reader  for  the  easier  conceiving  what 
follows,  it  is  proper  to  premise  somewhat,  by  way  of  introduc- 
tion, concerning  the  nature  and  abuse  of  language.  But  the  un- 
ravelling this  matter  leads  me  in  some  measure  to  anticipate  my 
design,  by  taking  notice  of  what  seems  to  have  had  a  chief  part 
in  rendering  speculation  intricate  and  perplexed,  and  to  have 
occasioned  innumerable  errors  and  difficulties  in  almost  all  parts 
of  knowledge.  [And  that  is  the  opinion  that  the  mind  bath  a 
power  of  framing  abstract  ideas  or  notions  of  things.]  He  who 
IS  not  a  perfect  stranger  to  the  writings  and  disputes  of  philoso- 
phers, must  needs  acknowledge  that  no  small  part  of  them  are 
spent  about  abstract  ideas.  [These  are,  in  a  more  especial  man- 
ner, thought  to  be  the  object  of  those  sciences  whicn  go  by  the 
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name  of  logic  and  metapkyncs^  and  of  all  that  which  passes  un- 
der the  notion  of  the  most  abstracted  and  sublime  learning,  in 
all  which  one  shall  scarce  find  any  question  handled  in  such  a 
manner,  as  does  not  suppose  theur  existence  in  the  mind,  and 
that  it  is  well  acquaintea  with  them. 

yn.  Proper  acceptation  of  abstraction. — It  is  agreed,  on  all 
hands,  that  the  quahties  or  modes  of  things  do  never  realty  exist 
each  of  them  apart  by  itself  and  separated  from  idl  others,  but 
are  mixed,  as  it  were,  and  blended  together,  several  in  the  same 
object.  But  we  are  told,  the  mind  being  able  to  consider  each 
quality  singly,  or  abstracted  from  those  other  qualities  with 
which  it  is  united,  does  by  that  means  frame  to  itself  abstract 
ideas.  For  example,  there  is  perceived  by  sight  an  object  ex- 
tended, coloured,  and  moved :  this  mixed  or  compound  idea  the 
mind  resolving  into  its  simple,  constituent  parts,  and  viewing  each 
by  itself,  excmsive  of  the  rest,  does  frame  the  abstract  i<kas  of 
extension,  colour,  and  motion.  Not  that  it  is  possible  for  colour 
or  motion  to  exist  without  extension :  but  only  that  the  mind  can 
frame  to  itself  by  abstraction  the  idea  of  colour  exclusive  of  ex- 
tension, and  of  motion  exclusive  of  both  colour  and  extension. 

VTIL  Of  generaUzingJ* — Again,  the  mind  having  observed 
that  in  the  particular  extensions  perceived  by  sense,  there  is 
something  common  and  alike  in  ally  and  some  oUier  things  pecu- 
liar, as  this  or  that  figure  or  magnitude,  which  distinguish  them 
one  from  another;  it  considers  apart  or  singles  out  by  itself 
that  which  is  common,  making  thereof  a  most  abstract  idea  of 
extension,  which  is  neither  line,  surface,  nor  solid,  nor  has  any 
figure  or  magnitude,  but  is  an  idea  entirely  prescinded  from  all 
these.  So  likewise  the  mind,  by  leaving  out  of  the  particular 
colours  perceived  by  sense,  tbat  which  distinguishes  them  one 
from  another,  and  retaining  that  only  which  is  common  to  all, 
makes  an  idea  of  colour  in  abstract,  which  is  neither  red,  nor 
Uue,  nor  white,  nor  any  other  determinate  colour.  And  in  like 
manner,  by  considering  motion  abstractedly  not  only  from  the 
body  moved,  but  likewise  from  the  figure  it  describes,  and  all 
particular  directions  and  velocities,  the  abstract  idea  of  motion 
£fnuned;  which  equally  correeponds  to  all  particular  motion, 
whatsoever  that  may  be  perceived  by  sense. 

IX.  Cf  comjpoandxng. — And  as  the  mind  frames  to  itself 
abstract  ideas  of  qualities  or  modes^  so  does  it,  by  the  same  pre- 
dsion  or  mental  separation,  attain  abstract  ideas  of  the  more 
compounded  beings,  which  include  several  coexistent  qualities. 
For  example,  the  mind  having  observed  that  Peter,  James,  and 
John  resemble  each  other,  in  certain  common  agreements  of 
shape  and  other  qualities,  leaves  out  of  the  complex  or  com- 
pounded idea  it  has  of  Peter,  James,  and  any  other  particular 

*  Vide  Reid,  on  the  Intellectual  Powen  of  Man,   E«ay  V.  chap.  iii.  sec.  1 .  edit  1 843. 
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man,  that  which  is  peculiar  to  each,  retaining  only  what  is  com- 
mon to  all ;  and  so  makes  an  abstract  idea  wherein  all  the  parti- 
culars equally  partake,  abstracting  entirely  from  and  cutting  off 
all  those  circumstances  and  differences,  which  might  determine 
it  to  any  particular  existence.  And  after  this  manner  it  is  said 
we  come  by  the  abstract  idea  of  mauj  or,  if  you  please,  humanity 
or  human  nature;  wherein  it  is  true  there  is  mduded  colour, 
because  there  is  no  man  but  has  some  colour,  but  then  it  can  be 
neither  white,  nor  black,  nor  any  particular  colour;  because 
there  is  no  one  particular  colour  wherein  all  men  partake.  So 
likewise  there  is  included  stature,  but  then  it  is  neither  tall 
stature  nor  low  stature,  nor  yet  middle  stature,  but  something 
abstracted  from  all  these.  Ajid  so  of  the  rest  Moreover,  there 
being  a  great  variety  of  other  creatures  that  partake  in  some 
parts,  but  not  all,  of  the  complex  idea  of  many  the  mind  leaving 
out  those  parts  which  are  peculiar  to  men,  and  retaining  those 
only  which  are  common  to  all  the  living  creatures,  frameth  the 
idea  of  ammaly  which  abstracts  not  only  from  allparticular  men, 
but  also  all  birds,  beasts,  fishes,  and  insects.  The  constituent 
parts  of  the  abstract  idea  of  animal  are  body,  life,  sense,  and 
spontaneous  motion.  Bv  body  is  meant,  body  without  anv  par- 
ticular shape  or  figure,  there  bein^  no  one  shape  or  figure,  com- 
mon to  all  animals,  without  covering,  either  of  hair  or  feathers, 
or  scales,  &c.,  nor  yet  naked :  hair,  feathers,  scales,  and  naked- 
ness being  the  distinguishing  properties  of  particular  jminrntla^ 
and  for  that  reason  left  out  of  the  abstract  idea.  Upon  the 
same  account  the  spontaneous  motion  must  be  neither  walking, 
nor  flying,  nor  creeping ;  it  is  nevertheless  a  motion,  but  what 
that  motion  is,  it  is  not  easy  to  conceive.* 

X*  Tfoo  directions  to  the  existence  of  abstract  ideas. — Whether 
others  have  this  wonderful  faculty  of  abstracting  their  ideas^  they 
best  can  tell:  for  myself  I  find  indeed  I  have  a  faculty  of 
imagining,  or  representing  to  myself  the  ideas  of  those  particular 
things  I  have  perceived,  and  of  variously  compounding  and 
dividing  them.  I  can  imagine  a  man  with  two  heads,  or  the 
upper  parts  of  a  man  joined  to  the  bod  v  of  a  horse.  I  can  con- 
sider tne  hand,  the  eye,  the  nose,  eacn  by  itself  abstracted  or 
separated  from  the  rest  of  the  body.  But  then  whatever  hand 
or  eye  I  imagine,  it  must  have  some  particular  shape  and  colour. 
Likewise  the  idea  of  man  that  I  frame  to  myself,  must  be  either 
of  a  white,  or  a  black,  or  a  tawny,  a  straight,  or  a  crooked,  a 
tall,  or  a  low,  or  a  middlensized  man.  I  cannot  by  any  effort  of 
thought  conceive  the  abstract  idea  above  described.  And  it  is 
equally  impossible  for  me  to  form  the  abstract  idea  of  motion 
distinct  from  the  body  moving,  and  which  is  neither  swift  nor 
slow,  curvilinear  nor  rectilinear ;  and  the  like  may  be  said  of  all 

*  Vide  Hobbes'  Tripos,  ch.  v.  lect  6, 
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other  abstract  general  ideas  whatsoever.  To  be  plain,  [I  own 
mjself  able  to  abstract  m  one  serue^  as  when  I  consider  some 
fMUticalar  parts  or  qualities  separated  from  others,  with  which 
thongh  they  are  united  in  some  object,  yet  it  is  possible  they 
may  really  exist  without  them.  But  I  deny  that  1  can  tibstract 
one  from  another,  or  conceive  separately,  uiose  qualities  which 
it  is  impossible  should  exist  so  separated ;  or  that  I  can  frame  a 
general  notion  bv  abstracting  from  particulars  in  the  manner 
uoresaid.  Which  two  last  are  the  proper  acceptations  of  oft- 
straeii09L\  And  there  are  grounds  to  think  most  men  wiU 
acknowledge  themselves  to  be  in  my  case.  The  generality  of 
men  which  are  simple  and  illiterate  never  pretend  to  abstract 
notums.  [  (1)  It  is  said  they  are  difficult,  ana  not  to  be  attained 
without  pains  and  study.  We  may  therefore  reasonably  con- 
clude that,  if  such  there  be,  they  are  confined  only  to  the 
Ieamed.1 

XL  I  proceed  to  examine  what  can  be  alleged  in  defence  of 
ike  doctrine  of  abstractUm^  and  try  if  I  can  discover  what  it  is 
that  inclines  the  men  of  speculation  to  embrace  an  opinion  so 
remote  from  common  sense  as  that  seems  to  be.  Ijiere  has 
been  a  late  deservedly  esteemed  philosopher,  who,  no  doubt,  has 
given  it  very  much  countenance  by  seeming  to  tUnk  the  having 
abstract  general  ideas  is  what  puts  the  widest  difference  in  point 
of  understanding  betwixt  man  and  beast  ^^The  having  of 
general  ideas,"  saith  he,  "  is  that  which  puts  a  perfect  distinction 
betwixt  man  and  brutes,  and  is  an  excellency  which  the  facul- 
ties of  brutes  do  by  no  means  attain  unto.  For  it  is  evident  we 
observe  no  footsteps  in  them  of  making  use  of  general  signs  for 
universal  ideas ;  from  which  we  have  reason  to  imagine  that 
they  have  not  the  faculty  of  abstractinffy  or  making  general  ideas, 
rince  they  have  no  use  of  words  or  any  other  general  signs." 
And  a  little  after :  '*  Therefore,  I  think,  we  may  suppose  that  it 
is  in  this  that  the  species  of  brutes  are  discriminated  from  men, 
and  it  is  that  proper  difference  wherein  they  are  wholly  sepa- 
rated,  and  which  at  last  widens  to  so  wide  a  distance.  For  if 
they  have  any  ideas  at  all,  and  are  not  bare  machines  (as  some 
would  have  them),  we  cannot  deny  them  to  have  some  reason. 
It  seems  as  evident  to  me  that  they  do  some  of  them  in  certain 
instances  reason  as  that  they  have  sense,  but  it  is  only  in  pu*ti- 
cnlar  ideas,  just  as  they  receive  them  from  their  senses.  They 
are  the  heat  of  them  tied  up  within  those  narrow  bounds,  and 
have  not  (as  I  think)  the  faculty  to  enlarge  them  by  any  kind  of 
abstractianJ*  Essay  on  Hum.  Underst.,  b.  iL  ch.  xi.  sect  10,  11. 
I  xea^y  agree  with  this  learned  author,  that  the  faculties  of 
brutes  can  by  no  means  attain  to  abstractiaiL  But  then  if  this 
be  made  the  distin^ishing  property  of  that  sort  of  animals,  I 
fear  a  great  many  of  those  that  pass  for  men  must  be  reckoned 
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into  their  number.  The  reason  that  is  here  assigned  why  we 
have  no  grounds  to  think  brutes  have  abstract  general  ideas,  is 
that  we  observe  in  them  no  use  of  words  or  any  other  general 
signs ;  [which  is  built  on  this  supposition,  to  wit,  that  the  mak- 
ing use  of  words  implies  the  havmg  general  ideas.]  From  which 
it  follows,  that  men  who  use  language  are  able  to  abstmct  or 
generalize  their  ideas.  That  this  is  the  sense  and  arguing  of  the 
author  will  further  appear  by  his  answering  the  question  he  in 
another  place  puts.  "  Since  all  things  that  exist  are  only  par- 
ticulars, how  come  we  by  general  terms?"  His  answer  is, 
'*  Words  become  general  by  being  made  the  signs  of  general 
ideas."  Essay  on  Hum.  Underst,  b.  iiL  ch.  iiL  sect  6.  But*  it 
seems  that  [(2)  a  word  becomes  general  by  being  made  the  sign, 
not  of  an  abstract  general  idea,  but  of  several  particular  ideas,! 
any  one  of  which  it  indifferently  suggests  to  the  mind.]  For 
example,  when  it  is  said  the  change  ofmoHon  is  proportional  to  the 
impress^  forccy  or  that  whatever  has  extension  is  divisible;  these 
propositions  are  to  be  understood  of  motion  and  extendon  in 
general,  and  nevertheless  it  will  not  follow  that  they  suggest  to 
my  thoughts  an  idea  of  motion  without  a  body  moved,  or  any 
determinate  direction  and  velocity,  or  that  I  must  conceive  an 
abstract  general  idea  of  extension,  which  is  neither  line,  surface, 
nor  solid,  neither  great  nor  small,  black,  white,  nor  red,  nor  of 
any  other  determinate  colour.  It  is  only  implied  that  whatever 
motion  I  consider,  whether  it  be  swift  or  slow,  perpendicular, 
horizontal,  or  oblique,  or  in  whatever  object,  the  axiom  concern- 
ing it  holds  equally  true.  As  does  the  other  of  every  particular 
extension,  it  matters  not  whether  line,  surface,  or  solid,  whether 
of  this  or  that  magnitude  or  figure. 

XIL  Existence  of  general  ideas  admitted, — By  observing  how 
ideas  become  genend,  we  may  the  better  judge  how  woros  are 
made  sa  And  here  it  is  to  be  noted  that  I  do  not  deny  abso- 
lutely there  are  general  ideas,  but  only  that  there  are  any  ab- 
struct  general  ideas:  for  in  the  passages  above  quoted,  wherein 
there  is  mention  of  general  ideas,  it  is  always  supposed  that  they 
are  formed  by  abstraction^  after  the  manner  set  forth  in  Sect  Yin. 
and  IX.  Now  if  we  will  annex  a  meaning  to  our  words,  and 
speak  only  of  what  we  can  conceive,  I  believe  we  shall  acknow- 
ledge, that  an  idea,  which  considered  in  itself  is  particular, 
becomes  ^nend,  by  being  made  to  represent  or  stand  for  all 
other  particular  ideas  of  the  same  sort  f^  To  make  this  plain 
by  an  example,  suppose  a  geometrician  is  demonstrating  the 
method  of  cutting  a  line  in  two  equal  parts.  He  draws,  for 
instance,  a  black  hne  of  an  inch  in  length ;  this,  which  in  itself  is 
a  particular  line,  is  nevertheless  with  regard  to  its  signification 

*  "  To  this  I  cannot  astentt  being  of  cfrinumf**  edit  of  1710. 

t  Of  the  same  tort. 
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general,  sinoe,  as  it  is  there  used,  it  represents  all  particular 
lines  whatsoever ;  so  that  what  is  demonstrated  of  it,  is  demon* 
strated  of  all  lines,  or,  in  other  words,  of  a  line  in  general  And 
as  that  particular  line  becomes  general,  by  being  made  a  sign,  so 
the  name  Une,  which  taken  absolutely  is  particulary  by  being 
a  sign  is  made  generaL  And  as  the  former  owes  its  generality, 
not  to  its  being  the  si^n  of  an  abstract  or  general  line,  but  of  aU 
particular  right  lines  that  may  possibly  exist ;  so  the  latter  must 
be  thought  to  derive  its  generality  from  the  same  cause,  namely, 
the  various  particular  lines  which  it  indifferently  denotes.* 

XIIL  Abstract  general  ideas  necessarvy  according  to  Locke. — 
To  give  the  reader  a  yet  clearer  view  of  the  nature  of  abstract 
ideas,  and  the  uses  they  are  thought  necessary  to,  I  shall  add 
one  more  passage  out  of  the  Essay  on  Human  Understanding, 
which  is  as  follows.  ^^  Abstract  ideas  are  not  so  obvious  or  easy 
to  children  or  the  yet  unexercised  mind  as  particular  ones.  If 
they  seem  so  to  grown  men,  it  is  only  because  by  constant  and 
familiar  use  they  are  made  so.  For  when  we  nicely  reflect  upon 
them,  we  shall  find  that  general  ideas  are  fictions  and  contriv- 
ances of  the  mind,  that  carry  difiSculty  with  them,  and  do  not 
so  easily  offer  themselves  as  we  are  apt  to  imagine.  For  ex- 
ample, does  it  not  require  some  pains  and  skUA  to  form  the 
general  idea  of  a  triangle  ?  (which  is  yet  none  of  the  most  abstract, 
comprehensive,  and  difficult ;)  for  it  must  be  neither  oblique  nor 
rectangle,  neither  equilateral,  equicrural,  nor  scalenon,  but  all 
and  none  of  these  at  once.  In  effect,  it  is  something  imperfect 
that  cannot  exist,  an  idea  wherein  some  parts  of  several  different 
and  inconsistent  ideas  are  put  together.  It  is  true  the  mind  in 
this  imperfect  state  has  need  of  such  ideas,  and  makes  all  the 
baste  to  them  it  can,  for  the  (1)  conveniency  of  communication  and 
(2)  enlargement  of  knowledge,  to  both  which  it  is  naturally  very 
much  inclined.  But  yet  one  has  reason  to  suspect  such  ideas 
are  marks  of  our  imperfection.  At  least  this  is  enough  to  show 
that  the  most  abstract  and  general  ideas  are  not  those  that  the 
mind  is  first  and  most  easily  acquainted  with,  nor  such  as  its 
earliest  knowledge  is  conversant  about."  Book  iv.  ch.  viL 
sect.  9.  If  any  man  has  the  faculty  of  framing  in  his  mind  such 
an  idea  of  a  triangle  as  is  here  described,  it  is  m  vain  to  pretend 
to  dispute  him  out  of  it,  nor  would  I  go  about  it.  All  1  desire 
is,  that  the  reader  would  fully  and  certainly  inform  himself 
whether  he  has  such  an  idea  or  no*  And  this,  methinks,  can  be 
no  hard  task  for  any  one  to  perform.  What  more  easy  than  for 
any  one  to  look  a  little  into  his  own  thoughts,  and  there  try 

*  "  I  look  upon  this  (doctrine)  to  be  one  of  the  greatest  and  most  valuable  dis- 
ooTericsi  that  have  been  made  of  late  years  in  tiie  republic  of  letters." — Treatise  of 
Human  Nature,  book  i.  part  i.  sect.  7.  Also  Stewart's  Philosophy  of  the  Mind,  part 
L  ch.  hr.  acct.  iii.  p.  99. 
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whether  he  has,  or  oan  attain  to  have,  an  idea  that  shall  corre- 
spond with  the  description  that  is  here  given  of  the  general  idea 
of  a  triangle,  which  is,  neither  oblique^  nor  rectangUy  equilateredj 
eqtdcruraly  nor  scalenoTiy  but  all  and  none  of  these  at  once  f 

XIY.  But  they  are  not  necessary  for  communication. — Much  is 
here  said  of  the  difficulty  that  abstract  ideas  cany  with  them, 
and  the  pains  and  skill  requisite  to  the  forming  them.  And  it 
is  on  all  hands  agreed  that  there  is  need  of  great  toil  and  labour 
of  the  mind,  to  emancipate  our  thoughts  from  particular  objects, 
and  raise  them  to  those  sublime  speculations  that  are  conversant 
about  abstract  ideas.  [From  all  which  the  natural  consequence 
should  seem  to  be,  that  so  difficult  a  thing  as  the  forming  abstract 
ideas  was  not  necessary  for  communication^  which  is  so  easy  and 
familiar  to  all  sorts  of  men.']  But  we  are  told,  if  they  seem  ob- 
vious and  easy  to  grown  men,  it  is  only  because  by  constant  and 
famiUar  use  they  are  made  so,  [Now  I  would  fain  know  at  what 
time  it  is  men  are  employed  in  surmounting  that  difficulty,  and 
furnishing  themselves  with  those  necessary  helps  for  discourse. 
It  cannot  be  when  they  are  grown  up,  for  then  it  seems  they  are 
not  conscious  of  any  such  pains^taking ;  it  remains  therefore  to 
be  the  business  of  their  childhood.  And  surely,  the  great  and 
multiplied  labour  of  framing  abstract  notions  will  be  found  a 
hard  task  for  that  tender  s^e.]  |^  Is  it  not  a  hard  thing  to 
imagine,  that  a  couple  of  children  cannot  prate  together  of  their 
sugai^plums,  and  rattles,  and  the  rest  of  their  little  trinkets,  till 
they  have  first  tacked  together  numberless  inconsistencies,  and 
so  framed  in  their  minds  abstract  general  ideas^  and  annexed  them 
to  every  common  name  they  make  use  of  ? 

XV.  Nor  for  the  enlargement  of  knowledge. — Nor  do  I  think 
them  a  whit  more  needful  for  the  enlaraement  of  knowledge  than 
for  communication.  It  is,  I  know,  a  point  much  insisted  on,  that 
all  knowledge  and  demonstration  are  about  universal  notions,  to 
which  I  fufly  agree:  but  then  it  doth  not  appear  to  me  that 
those  notions  are  formed  by  abstraction  in  the  manner  premised ; 
[universaUtyy  so  far  as  I  can  comprehend,  not  consisting  in  the 
absolute,  positive  nature  or  conception  of  any  thing,  but  in  the 
relation  it  bears  to  the  particulars  signified  or  represented  by  it :] 
by  virtue  whereof  it  is  that  things,  names,  or  notions,  being  in 
their  own  nature  particular^  are  rendered  universal  Thus  when 
I  demonstrate  any  proposition  concerning  triangles,  it  is  to  be 
supposed  that  I  have  in  view  the  universal  idea  of  a  triangle ; 
which  ought  not  to  be  understood  as  if  I  could  frame  an  idea  of 
a  triangle  which  was  neither  equilateral,  nor  scalenon,  nor  equi- 
cruraL  But  only  that  the  particular  triangle  I  consider,  whether 
of  this  or  that  sort  it  matters  not,  doth  equally  stand  for  and 
represent  all  rectilinear  triangles  whatsoever,  and  is,  in  that 
sense,  uninersaL  All  which  seems  very  plain,  and  not  to  include 
any  difficulty  in  it. 
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XVL  Objection. — Ansioer. — But  here  it  will  be  demanded, 
how  we  can  know  any  proposition  to  be  true  of  all  particular  tri- 
angles^  except  we  have  first  seen  it  demonstrated  of  tlie  abstract 
idea  of  a  triangle  which  equally  agrees  to  all  ?  For  because  a 
property  may  be  demonsUuted  to  agree  to  some  one  particular 
triangle,  it  will  not  thence  follow  that  it  equally  belongs  to  any 
other  triangle,  which  in  all  respects  is  not  the  same  with  it. 
For  ezamjde,  having  demonstrated  that  the  three  angles  of  an 
isosceles  rectangular  triangle  are  equal  to  two  right  ones,  I  can-- 
not  therefore  conclude  this  affection  agrees  to  all  other  triangles, 
which  have  neither  a  right  angle,  nor  two  equal  sidea  It  seems 
therefore  that,  to  be  certain  tms  proposition  is  universally  true, 
we  must  either  make  a  particular  demonstration  for  every  par- 
ticular triangle,  which  is  impossible,  or  once  for  all  demonstrate 
it  of  the  abstract  idea  of  a  triangle,  in  which  all  the  particulars 
do  indifferently  partaxe,  and  by  which  they  are  sdl  equally 
represented.  To  which  I  answer,  that  though  the  idea  I  have 
in  view  whilst  I  make  the  demonstration,  be,  for  instance,  that 
of  an  isosceles  rectangular  triangle,  whose  sides  ai:e  of  a  deter- 
minate length,  I  may  nevertheless  be  certain  it  extends  to  all 
other  rectilinear  triangles,  of  what  sort  or  bigness  soever. 
[And  that,  because  neither  the  right  angle,  nor  the  equality, 
nor  determinate  length  of  the  sides,  are  at  all  concerned  in  tho 
demonstration.]  It  is  true,  the  diagram  I  have  in  view  includes 
all  these  particulars,  but  then  there  is  not  the  lea^t  mention 
made  of  them  in  the  proof  of  the  proposition.  It  is  not  said,  the 
three  angles  are  equal  to  two  right  ones,  because  one  of  them  is 
a  right  angle,  or  because  the  sides  comprehending  it  are  of  the 
same  length.  Which  sufficiently  shows  that  the  right  angle 
might  have  been  oblique,  and  the  sides  unequal,  and  for  aU  that 
the  demonstration  have  held  good.  And  for  this  reason  it  is, 
that  I  conclude  that  to  be  true  of  any  obliquangular  or  scalenon, 
which  I  had  demonstrated  of  a  particular  right-angled,  equi- 
cmral  triangle ;  and  not  because  I  demonstrated  the  proposition  of 
the  abstract  idea  of  a  triangle.  [*And  here  it  must  be  acknow- 
ledged, that  a  man  may  consider  a  figure  merely  as  triangular, 
wiwout  attending  to  the  particular  qualities  of  the  angles,  or 
relations  of  the  sides.  So  far  he  may  abstract :  but  this  will 
never  prove  that  he  can  frame  an  abstract  general  inconsistent 
idea  of  a  triangle.  In  like  manner  we  may  consider  Peter  so  far 
forth  as  man,  or  so  far  forth  as  an\mn\j  without  framing  the 
forementioned  abstract  idea,  either  of  man  or  of  animal,  inas- 
much as  aU  that  is  perceived  is  not  considered.] 

X  VIL  Advantage  of  investigating  the  doctrine  of  abstract  ge^ 
neral  ideas. — It  were  an  endless,  as  well  as  a  useless  thing,  to 

*  the  pasiiage  here  endoeed  by  brackets  docs  not  appear  in  the  edition  of  1710. 
VOL.  I.  G 
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trace  the  schoolmen^  those  great  masters  of  abstraction,  through 
all  the  manifold,  inextricable  labyrinths  of  error  and  dispute, 
which  their  doctrine  of  abstract  natures  and  notions  seems  to 
have  led  them  inta  What  bickerings  and  controversies,  and 
what  a  learned  dust  have  been  raised  about  those  matters,  and 
what  mighty  advantage  hath  been  from  thence  derived  to  man- 
kind, are  things  at  this  day  too  clearly  known  to  need  being  in- 
sisted on.  And  it  had  been  well  if  the  ill  effects  of  that  doctrine 
were  confined  to  those  only  who  make  the  most  avowed  pro- 
fession of  it.  When  men  consider  the  great  pains,  industry,  and 
parts,  that  have,  for  so  many  ages,  been  laid  out  on  the  cultiva- 
tion and  advancement  of  the  sciences,  and  that  notwithstanding 
all  this,  the  far  spreater  part  of  them  remain  full  of  darkness  and 
uncertainty,  and  disputes  that  are  like  never  to  have  an  end,  and 
even  those  that  are  thought  to  be  supported  by  the  most  clear 
and  cogent  demonstrations,  contain  in  them  paradoxes  which  are 
perfectly  irreconcilable  to  the  understandings  of  men,  and  that, 
taking  all  together,  a  small  portion  of  them  doth  supply  any  real 
benent  to  mankind,  otherwise  than  by  being  an  innocent  diver- 
sion and  amusement :  I  say,  the  consideration  of  all  this  is  apt 
to  throw  them  into  a  despondency,  and  perfect  contempt  of  aU 
study.  But  this  may  perhaps  cease,  upon  a  view  of  the  false 
principles  that  have  obtained  in  the  world,  amongst  all  which 
there  is  none,  methinks,  hath  a  more  wide  influence  over  the 
thoughts  of  speculative  men,  than  *  this  of  abstract  general  ideas. 
X  V IIL  [I  come  now  to  consider  the  source  of  diu  prevcdKnff 
notion^  and  that  seems  to  me  to  be  langitage.  And  surely 
nothing  of  less  extent  than  reason  itself  could  have  been  the 
source  of  an  opinion  so  universally  received.]  The  truth  of  this 
appears  as  from  other  reasons,  so  also  from  the  plain  confession 
of  the  ablest  patrons  of  abstract  ideas,  [who  acKnowledge  that 
they  are  made  in  order  to  naming ;  from  which  it  is  a  dear  con- 
sequence, that  if  there  had  been  no  such  thing  as  speech  or 
universal  signs,  there  never  had  been  any  thought  of  abstrac- 
tion.] See  book  iiL  ch.  vL  sect.  39,  and  elsewhere,  of  the 
Essay  on  Human  Understanding.  Let  us  therefore  examine 
the  manner  wherein  words  have  contributed  to  the  origin  of  that 
mistake.  [First,!  then,  it  is  thought  that  every  name  hath,  or 
ought  to  have,  one  onh  precise  and  settled  signification,  whioh 

link  th 


inclines  men  to  think  there  are  certain  abstrojcty  determinate  u 
which  constitute  the  true  and  only  immediate  signification  of 
each  general  name.  And  that  it  is  by  the  mediation  of  these 
abstract  ideas,  that  a  general  name  comes  to  signify  any  par- 
ticular thing.]  [Whereas,  in  truth,  there  is  no  such  thing  as 
one  precise  and  definite  signification  annexed  to  any  general 

*  **  Tliat  we  have  been  eadeavourin;:  to  overtbrow." — EdiL  1710. 
t  Vide  sect.  six. 
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name,  they  all  signifying  indifferently  a  great  number  of  particular 
ideaa.]  All  which  dotn  evidently  follow  from  what  has  been 
already  said,  and  will  clearly  appear  to  any  one  by  a  little  reflec- 
tion. [To  this  it  will  be  objected^  that  every  name  that  has  a 
definition,  is  thereby  restrained  to  one  certain  signification.] 
For  example,  a  triangk  is  defined  to  be  a  phm  surface  compre- 
hended by  three  right  lines ;  by  which  that  name  is  limited  to 
denote  one  certain  idea  and  no  other.  To  which  I  answer,  that 
in  the  definition  it  is  not  said  whether  the  surface  be  great  or 
small,  black  or  white,  nor  whether  the  sides  are  long  or  short, 
equal  or  unequal,  nor  with  what  angles  they  are  inclined  to  each 
other;  in  all  which  there  may  be  great  variety,  [and  conse- 
quently there  is  no  one  settled  idea  which  limits  the  signification 
of  the  word  triangle.']  [It  is  one  thing  for  to  keep  a  name  con- 
stantly to  the  same  definition,  and  another  to  make  it  stand 
every  where  for  the  same  idea :  the  one  is  necessary,  the  other 
useless  and  impracticable.] 

XIX.  \_Se(xmdlyy  But  to  give  a  further  account  how  toords 
came  to  produce  the  doctrine  of  abstract  ideaSy  it  must  be  observed 
that  it  is  a  received  opinion,  that  language  has  no  oih^  end  but 
the  communicating  our  ideas,  and  tnat  every  significant  name 
stands  for  an  idea.  J  This  being  so,  and  it  bemg  withal  certain, 
that  names,  which  yet  are  not  thought  altogether  insignificant, 
do  not  always  mark  out  particular  conceivable  ideas,  it  is 
straightway  concluded  that  Aey  stand  for  abstract  notions.  That 
there  are  many  names  in  use  amongst  speculative  men,  which  do 
not  always  suggest  to  others  determinate  particular  ideas,  is 
what  nobody  wul  deny.  And  a  little  attention  will  discover, 
that  it  is  not  necessary  (even  in  the  strictest  reasonings)  signifi- 
cant names  which  stand  for  ideas  should,  every  time  they  are 
used,  excite  in  the  understanding  the  ideas  they  are  made  to 
stand  for:  [in  reading  and  discoursing,  names  being,  for  the 
most  part,  used  as  letters  are  in  alaebra^  in  which,  though  a  par- 
ticular quantity  be  marked  by  each  letter,  yet  to  proceed  right 
it  is  not  requisite  that  in  every  step  each  letter  suggest  to  your 
thoughts  that  particular  quantity  it  was  appointed  to  stand  for.*] 

X^  Some  of  the  ends  of  language. — [Besides,  the  (1)  commu- 
nicating of  ideas  marked  by  words  is  not  the  chief  and  only  end 
of  language,  as  is  commonly  supposed.  There  are  other  ends,  as 
the  (2)  raising  of  some  passion,  the  exciting  to,  or  (3)  deterring 
from  an  action,  the  (4)  putting  ihe  mind  m  some  particular  dis- 
poation] ;  to  which  uie  former  is^  in  many  cases,  barely  sub- 
servient, and  sometimes  entirely  omitted,  when  these  can  be 
obtuned  without  it,  as  I  think  doth  not  infrequently  happen  in 

*  Language  bas  become  tbe  aource  or  origin  of  abstract  general  ideas  on  account  of 
a  twofold  error. — (l.^  Tbat  every  word  bas  one  only  signification.  (2.)  Tbat  tbe 
only  end  of  language  is  tbe  communication  of  our  ideas. — &. 
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the  familiar  use  of  language.  I  entreat  the  reader  to  reflect 
with  himself,  and  see  if  it  doth  not  often  happen,  either  in  hear- 
ing or  reading  a  discourse,  that  the  passions  of  fear,  love,  hatred, 
admiration,  disdain,  and  the  like,  arise  immediately  in  his  mind 
upon  the  perception  of  certain  words,  without  any  ideas  coming 
between.  At  first,  indeed,  the  words  might  have  occasioned 
ideas  that  were  fit  to  produce  those  emotions ;  but,  if  I  mistake 
not,  it  will  be  found  that  when  language  is  once  grown  familiar, 
the  hearing  of  the  sounds  or  sight  of  the  characters  is  oft  im- 
mediately attended  with  those  passions,  which  at  first  were  wont 
to  be  produced  by  the  intervention  of  ideas,  that  are  now  quite 
omitted.  May  we  not,  for  example,  |^  be  affected  with  the 
promise  of  a  good  things  though  we  have  not  an  idea  of  what  it 
IS?  Or  is  not  the  being  threatened  with  danger  sufficient  to 
excite  a  dread,  though  we  think  not  of  any  particular  evil  likely 
to  befall  us,  nor  yet  frame  to  ourselves  an  idea  of  danger  in  ab- 
stract ?  If  any  one  shall  join  ever  so  little  reflection  of  his  own 
to  what  has  been  said,  I  believe  it  will  evidently  appear  to  him, 
that  general  names  are  often  used  in  the  propriety  of  language 
without  the  speaker's  designing  them  for  marks  of  ideas  in  his 
own,  which  he  would  have  them  raise  in  the  mind  of  the  hearer. 
Even  proper  names  themselves  do  not  seem  always  spoken  with 
a  design  to  bring  into  our  view  the  ideas  of  those  individuals 
that  are  supposed  to  be  marked  by  them.  ^^  For  example, 
when  a  schoolman  tells  me  '^  Aristotle  hath  siud  it,"  all  I  con- 
ceive he  means  by  it,  is  to  dispose  me  to  embrace  his  opinion 
with  the  deference  and  submission  which  custom  has  annexed  to 
that  name.  And  this  effect  may  be  so  instantly  produced  in  the 
minds  of  those  who  are  accustomed  to  resign  their  judgment  to 
the  authority  of  that  philosopher,  as  it  is  impossible  any  idea 
either  of  his  person,  writings,  or  reputation,  should  go  before.* 
Innumerable  examples  of  this  kind  may  be  given,  but  why 
should  I  insist  on  those  things  which  every  one's  experience 
will,  I  doubt  not,  plentifully  suggest  unto  him  ? 

XXI.  Caution  in  the  use  of  language  necessary. — ^We  have,  I 
think,  shown  (1)  the  impossibility  of  abstract  tdeas.  We  have 
considered  (2)  what  has  been  said  for  them  by  their  ablest 
patrons ;  and  endeavoured  to  show  they  are  of  no  use  for  those 
ends  to  which  theyare  thought  necessary.  And  lastly,  we  have 
(3)  traced  them  to  the  source  from  whence  they  flow,  which  ap- 
pears to  be  language.  It  cannot  be  denied  that  words  are  of 
excellent  use ;  m  that,  by  their  means,  all  that  stock  of  know- 
ledge, which  has  been  purchased  by  the  joint  labours  of  inqubi- 
tive  men  in  all  ages  and  nations,  may  be  drawn  into  the  view 

t  "  So  close  and  immediate  a  connexion  may  cuttom  establish  betwixt  the  very 
word  AriiUAU,  and  the  motions  of  assent  and  r jverenoe  in  the  minds  of  some  men." — 
Kdiu  1710. 
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and  made  the  posseseion  of  one  single  person.  But  at  the  same 
time  it  must  be  owned  that  most  parts  of  knowledge  have  been 
strangely  perplexed  and  darkened  by  the  abuse  of  words,  and 
general  ways  of  speech  wherein  they  are  delivered.*  Since, 
therefore,  words  are  so  apt  to  impose  on  the  understanding,! 
whatever  ideas  I  consider,  I  shall  endeavour  to  take  them  bare 
and  naked  into  my  view,  keeping  out  of  my  thoughts,  so  far  as 
I  am  able,  those  names  which  long  and  constant  use  hath  so 
strictly  united  with  them ;  from  which  I  may  expect  to  derive 
the  following  advantages : — 

XXII.  First,  I  shall  be  sure  to  get  clear  of  all  controversies 
purely  verbal ;  the  springing  up  of  which  weeds  in  almost  all  the 
sciences  has  been  a  mam  hindrance  to  the  growth  of  true  and 
sound  knowledge.  Secondly,  this  seems  to  be  a  sure  way  to  ex- 
tricate myself  out  of  that  fine  and  subtile  net  of  abstract  ideas, 
which  has  so  miserably  perplexed  and  entangled  the  minds  of 
men,  and  that  with  this  peculiar  circumstance,  that  by  how  much 
the  finer  and  more  curious  was  the  wit  of  any  man,  by  so  much 
the  deeper  was  he  like  to  be  ensnared,  and  faster  held  therein. 
TTurdfy,  so  long  as  I  confine  my  thoughts  to  my  own  ideas  di- 
vested of  words,  I  do  not  see  how  I  can  be  easily  mistaken.  The 
objects,  I  consider,  I  clearly  and  adequately  know.  I  cannot  be 
deceived  in  thinking  I  have  an  idea  which  I  have  not  It  is  not 
possible  for  me  to  imagine,  that  any  of  my  own  ideas  are  like  or 
unlike,  that  are  not  truly  so.  To  discern  the  agreements  or  dis- 
agreements that  are  between  my  ideas,  to  see  what  ideas  are  in- 
cluded in  any  compound  idea,  and  what  not,  there  is  nothing 
more  requisite,  than  an  attentive  perception  of  what  passes  in 
my  own  understanding. 

XXIII.  But  the  attainment  of  all  tJiese  advantages  doth  pre^ 
suppose  an  entire  deliverance  from  the  deception  of  words,  which  I 
dare  hardly  promise  myself;  so  diflScult  a  thing  it  is  to  dissolve  a 
union  so  early  begun,  and  confirmed  by  so  long  a  habit  as  that 
betwixt  words  and  ideas.  [Which  difficulty  seems  to  have  been 
very  much  increased  by  the  doctrine'  of  abstractioru  For  so  long 
as  men  thought  abstract  ideas  were  annexed  to  their  words,  it 
doth  not  seem  strange  that  they  should  use  words  for  ideas :  it 
being  found  an  impracticable  thing  to  lay  aside  the  word,  and 
retain  the  abstract  idea  in  the  mind,  which  in  itself  was  perfectly 
inconceivable.']  This  seems  to  me  the  principal  cause,  why  those 
men  who  have  so  emphatically  recommended  to  others  the  laying 
aside  all  use  of  woras  in  their  meditations,  and  contemplating 
their  bare  ideas,  have  yet  failed  to  perform  it  themselves.     Of 

*  "  That  it  may  almost  be  made  a  question,  whether  language  haa  contributed  more 
to  the  hindrance  or  advancement  of  the  sciences." — Edit.  1710. 

t  "  I  am  resolved  in  my  inquiries  to  make  as  little  use  of  them  as  possibly  I  can." 
—Edit  1710. 
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late  many  have  been  very  sensible  of  the  absurd  opinions  and 
insignificant  disputes,  which  grow  out  of  the  abuse  of  words. 
And  in  order  to  remedy  these  evils  they  adyise  well,  that  we  at- 
tend to  the  ideas  signified,  and  draw  off  our  attention  from  the 
words  which  signify  them.  [But  how  good  soever  this  advice 
may  be  they  have  given  others,  it  is  plain  they  could  not  have  a 
due  regard  to  it  themselves,  so  long  as  they  thou^t  (I)  the  only 
immediate  use  of  words  was  to  signify  ideas,  and  tnat  (2)  the 
immediate  signification  of  every  genend  name  was  a  detemdruUef 
abstrctct  ideaA 

XXIY.  But  these  being  known  to  be  mistakes^  a  man  may  with 
greater  ease  prevent  his  being  imposed  on  by  toords.  He  that  knows 
he  has  no  other  than  particular  ideas,  wiU  not  puzzle  himself  in 
vain  to  find  out  and  conceive  the  abstract  idea,  annexed  to  any 
name.  And  he  that  knows  names  do  not  always  stand  for  ideas, 
will  spare  himself  the  labour  of  looking  for  ideas,  where  there 
are  none  to  be  had.  It  were  therefore  to  be  wished  that  every 
one  would  use  his  utmost  endeavours,  to  obtain  a  clear  view  of 
the  ideas  he  would  consider,  separating  from  them  all  that  dress 
and  encumbrance  of  words  which  so  much  contribute  to  blind 
the  judgment  and  divide  the  attention.  In  vain  do  we  extend 
our  view  into  the  heavens,  and  pry  into  the  entrails  of  the  earth ; 
in  vain  do  we  consult  the  writings  of  learned  men,  and  trace  the 
dark  footsteps  of  antiquity ;  we  need  only  draw  the  curtain  of 
words,  to  benold  the  fidrest  tree  of  knowledge,  whose  fruit  is 
excellent,  and  within  the  reach  of  our  hand. 

XX  Y.  Unless  we  take  care  to  clear  the  Jbrst  principles  ofknouy^ 
Udge^from  the  embarrass  and  delusion  of  toords^  we  may  make  in* 
finite  reasonings  upon  them  to  no  purpose :  we  may  draw  conse- 
quences from  consequences,  and  be  never  the  wiser.  The  further 
we  eo,  we  shall  only  lose  ourselves  the  more  irrecoveraUy,  and 
be  the  deeper  entangled  in  difficulties  and  mistakes.  Whoever 
therefore  designs  to  read  the  following  sheets,  I  entreat  him  to 
make  my  words  the  occasion  of  his  own  thinking,  and  endeavour 
to  attain  the  same  train  of  thoughts  in  reading,  that  I  had  in 
writing  them.  By  this  means  it  will  be  easy  for  him  to  discover 
the  truth  or  falsi^  of  what  I  say.  He  will  be  out  of  aU  danger 
of  being  deceived  by  my  words,  and  I  do  not  see  how  he  can  be 
led  into  an  error  by  considering  his  own  naked,  undii 
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L  Objects  of  human  knowledge. — [It  is  evident  to  any  one  who 
takes  a  survey  of  the  objects  of  human  knowledge,  that  they 
are  either  ideas  actually  (1)  imprinted  on  the  senses,  or  else  sucn 
as  are  (2)  perceived  by  attending  to  the  passions  and  operations 
of  the  mind,  or  lastly,  ideas  (3)  formed  by  help  of  memory  and 
imagination,  either  compounding,  dividing,  or  barely  representing 
those  originally  perceived  in  the  aforesaid  ways.]  Bv  sight  I 
have  the  ideas  of  light  and  <x>lours  with  their  several  degrees 
and  variations.  By  touch  I  perceive,  for  example,  hard  and  soft, 
heat  and  cold,  motion  and  resistance,  and  of  all  these  more  and 
less  either  as  to  quantity  or  degree.  Smelling  furnishes  me 
with  odours ;  the  palate  with  tastes ;  and  hearing  conveys  sounds 
to  the  mind  in  all  their  variety  of  tone  and  composition.  And 
as  several  of  these  are  observed  to  accompany  each  other,  they 
come  to  be  marked  by  one  name,  and  so  to  be  reputed  as  one 
thing,  i^  Thus,  for  example,  a  certain  colour,  taste,  smeD, 
figure,  and  consistence  having  been  observed  to  go  together,  are 
accounted  one  distinct  thing,  signified  by  the  name  appk. 
Other  collections  of  ideas  constitute  a  stone,  a  tree,  a  book,  and 
the  like  sensible  things ;  which,  as  they  are  pleasing  or  disagree- 
able, excite  the  passions  of  love,  hatred,  joy,  grief,  and  so  forth. 

n.  Mind — spirit — souL — But  besides  all  that  endless  variety 
of  ideas  or  objects  of  knowledge,  there  is  likewise  something 
which  knows  or  perceives  them,  and  exercises  divers  operations, 
as  willing,  imagining,  remembering  about  them.  This  perceiving, 
active  being  is  what  I  call  mind,  spirit,  soul,  or  myself.  By 
which  words  I  do  not  denote  any  one  of  my  ideas,  but  a  thing 
entirely  distinct  from  them,  wherein  they  exist,  or,  which  is  the 
same  thing,  whereby  they  are  perceived;  for  the  existence  of  an 
idea  consists  in  being  perceived. 
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III.  How  far  the  assent  of  the  vuLgar  conceded. — [That  neither 
our  thoughts,  nor  passions,  nor  ideas  formed  by  the  imagination, 
exist  without  the  mind,  is  what  every  body  will  allomJ\  And  (to 
me)  it  seems  no  less  evident  that  the  various  sensations  or  ideas 
imprinted  on  the  sense,  however  blended  or  combined  together 
(that  is,  whatever  objects  they  compose),  cannot  exist  otherwise 
than  in  a  mind  perceiving  them.  [I  think  an  intuitive  know- 
ledge may  be  obtained  of  this,  by  any  one  that  shall  attend  to 
what  is  meant  by  the  term  exists  when  applied  to  sensible  things. 
The  table  I  write  on,  I  say,  exists,  that  is,  I  see  and  feel  it ; 
and  if  I  were  out  of  my  study  I  should  say  it  existed,  meaning 
thereby  that  if  I  was  in  my  study  I  might' perceive  it,  or  that 
some  other  spirit  actually  does  perceive  it.]  *  There  was  an 
odour,  that  is,  it  was  smelled ;  there  was  a  sound,  that  is  to  say, 
it  was  heard ;  a  colour  or  figure,  and  it  was  perceived  by  sight 
or  touch.  This  is  all  that  I  can  understand  by  these  and  the 
like  expressions.  For  as  to  what  is  said  of  the  absolute  exis- 
tence of  unthinking  things  without  any  relation  to  their  being 
perceived,  that  seems  perfectly  unintelligible.  Their  esse  is  per- 
cipiy  nor  is  it  possible  they  should  have  any  existence,  out  of  the 
minds  or  thinking  things  which  perceive  them. 

IV.  The  vulgar  opinion  involves  a  contradiction.— ^i  is  indeed 
an  opinion  strangely  prevailing  amongst  men,  that  houses,  moun- 
tains, rivers,  and  in  a  word  all  sensible  objects  have  an  existence 
natural  or  real,  distinct  from  their  being  perceived  by  the  under- 
standing. But  with  how  great  an  assurance  and  acquiescence 
soever  this  principle  may  be  entertained  in  the  world ;  yet  who- 
ever shall  find  in  his  heart  to  call  it  in  question,  may,  if  I 
mistake  not,  perceive  it  to  involve  a  manifest  contradiction. 
\  For  what  are  the  forementioned  objects  but  the  things  we  per^ 
ceive  by  sense,  and  what  do  we  perceive  besides  our  own  ideas  or 
sensations ;  and  is  it  not  plainly  repugnant  that  any  one  of  these 
OT  any  combination  of  them  should  exist  unperceived  ?] 

V.  Cause  of  this  prevalent  error. — [If  we  throughly  examine 
this  tenet,  it  will,  perhaps  be  found  at  bottom  to  depend  on  the 
doctrine  of  abstract  ideas.  For  can  there  be  a  nicer  strain  of 
abstraction  than  to  distinguish  the  existence  of  sensible  objects 
from  their  being  perceived,  so  as  to  conceive  them  existing  un- 
perceived?] Light  and  colours,  heat  and  cold,  extension  and 
figures,  in  a  word  the  things  we  see  and  feel,  what  are  they  but 
so  many  sensations,  notions,  ideas,  or  impressions  on  the  sense ; 
and  is  it  possible  to  separate,  even  in  thought,  any  of  these  from 
perception  ?  For  ray  part  I  might  as  easily  divide  a  thing  from 
itself.  I  may  indeed  divide  in  my  thoughts  or  conceive  apart 
from  each  other  those  things  which,  perhaps,  I  never  perceived 
by  sense  so  divided.     §&"  Thus  I  imagine  the  trunk  of  a  human 

*  First  nrguTnent  in  support  of  the  author's  theory. 
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body  without  the  limbs,  or  conceive  the  smell  of  a  rose  without 
thinking  on  the  rose  itself.  So  far  I  will  not  deny  I  can  ab- 
stract, if  that  may  properly  be  called  abstractiony  which  extends 
only  to  the  conceiving  separately  such  objects  as  it  is  possible 
may  really  exist  or  be  actually  perceived  asunder.  But  my  6on- 
ceiving  or  imagining  power  does  not  extend  beyond  the  possi- 
bility of  real  existence  or  perception.  Hence  as  it  is  impossible 
for  me  to  see  or  feel  any  thing  without  an  actual  sensation  of 
that  thing,  so  is  it  impossible  for  me  to  conceive  in  my  thoughts 
any  sensible  thing  or  object  distinct  from  the  sensation  or  per- 
ception of  it* 

YL  Some  truths  there  are  so  near  and  obvious  to  the  mind, 
that  a  man  need  only  open  his  eyes  to  see  them.  Such  I  take 
this  important  one  to  be,  to  wit,  that  all  the  choir  of  heaven  and 
furniture  of  the  earth,  in  a  word  all  those  bodies  which  compose 
the  mighty  frame  of  the  world,  have  not  any  subsistence  without 
a  mind,  that  their  being  (esse)  is  to  be  perceived  or  known ;  that 
consequently  so  long  as  they  are  not  actually  perceived  by  me, 
or  do  not  exist  in  my  mind  or  that  of  any  other  created  spirit, 
they  must  either  have  no  existence  at  all,  or  eke  subsist  in  the 
mind  of  some  eternal  spirit:  it  being  perfectly  unintelligible  and 
involving  all  the  absurdity  of  abstraction,  to  attribute  to  any 
angle  part  of  them  an  existence  independent  of  a  spirit.!  To 
be  convinced  of  which,  the  reader  need  only  reflect  and  try  to 
separate  in  his  own  thoughts  the  being  of  a  sensible  thing  from 
its  being  perceived. 

VII.  Second  argument^ — [From  what  has  been  said,  it  follows, 
there  is  not  any  other  substance  than  spirit^  or  that  which  per- 
ceives.] But  for  the  fuller  proof  of  this  point,  let  it  be  consi- 
dered, the  sensible  qualities  are  colour,  figure,  motion,  smell, 
taste,  and  such  like,  that  is,  the  ideas  perceived  by  sense.  [Now 
for  an  idea  to  exist  in  an  unperceiving  thing,  is  a  manifest  con- 
tradiction ;  for  to  have  an  idea  is  all  <me  ajs  to  perceive :  that  there- 
fore wherein  colour,  figure,  and  the  like  qualities  exist,  must  per- 
ceive them ;  hence  it  is  clear  there  can  be  no  unthinking  substance 
or  substratum  of  those  ideaa] 

VIII.  Objection, — Ansu)er, — [But  say  you,  though  the  ideas 
themselves  do  not  exist  without  the  mind,  yet  there  may  be 
things  Uke  them  whereof  they  are  copies  or  resemblances,  which 
things  exist  without  the  mind,  in  an  unthinking  substance.]  [I 
answer^  an  idea  can  be  like  nothing  but  an  idea ;   a  colour  or 

*  "  In  truth  the  object  and  the  sensation  are  the  same  thing,  and  cannot  therefore  be 
abstracted  from  each  other." — EdiC  1710. 

f  "  To  make  this  appear  with  all  the  light  and  evidence  of  an  axiom,  it  seems  suffi- 
cient if  I  can  but  awaken  the  reflection  of  the  reader,  that  he  may  take  an  impartial  view 
of  his  own  meaning,  and  turn  his  thoughts  upon  the  subject  itself,  free  and  disengaged  from 
all  embarrass  of  words  and  prepossession  in  iavour  of  received  mistakes." — Ixlit.  1710. 

t  Vide  sect.  iii.  and  xxv. 
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figure  can  be  like  nothing  but  another  colour  or  fignre.  If  we 
look  but  ever  so  little  into  our  thoughts,  we  shall  find  it  impossi- 
ble for  us  to  conceive  a  likeness  except  only  between  our  ideaa] 
[Again,  I  ask  whether  those  supposed  originals  or  external 
things,  of  which  our  ideas  are  the  pictures  or  representations,  be 
themselves  perceivable  or  no?  if  they  are,  then  they  are  ideas, 
and  we  have  gained  our  point ;  but  if  you  say  they  are  not,  I 
appeal  to  any  one  whether  it  be  sense,  to  assert  a  colour  is  like 
something  which  is  invisible ;  hard  or  soft,  like  something  which 
is  intangible;  and  so  of  the  rest.] 

IX.  The  philosophical  notion  of  matter  involves  a  contradiction, 
— Some  there  are  who  make  a  distinction  betwixt  primary  and 
secondary  qualities :  by  the  former,  they  mean  extension,  ngare, 
motion,  rest,  solidity  or  impenetrability^  and  number:  by  the 
latter  diey  denote  aU  other  sensible  qualities,  as  colours,  sounds^ 
tastes,  and  so  forth.  The  ideas  .we  have  of  these  they  acknow- 
ledge not  to  be  the  resemblances  of  any  thing  existing  without 
the  mind  or  unperceived ;  but  they  wUl  have  our  ideas  of  the 
primary  qualities  to  be  patterns  or  images  of  things  which  exist 
without  the  mind,  in  an  unthinking  substance  which  thev  caU 
matter.  [By  matter  therefore  we  are  ta  understand  an  mert, 
senseless  substance,  in  which  extensi(Mi,  fiigure  and  motion,  cb 
actually  subsist.  But  it  is  evident  from  what  we  have  already 
shown,  that  extension,  figure,  and  motion,  are  only  ideas  ezistinff 
in  the  mind,  and  that  an  idea  can  be  like  nothing  but  another 
idea,  and  that  consequently  neither  they  nor  their  archetypes 
can  exist  in  an  unpercewing  substance.]  Hence  it  is  plain,  tnat 
the  very  notion  of  what  is  called  matter^  or  corporeal  substance, 
involves  a  contradiction  in  it.* 

X.  Argumentum  ad  hominem. — They  who  assert  that  figure, 
motion,  and  the  rest  of  the  primary  or  original  qualities,  do  exist 
without  the  mind,  in  unthinking  substances,  do  at  the  same  time 
acknowledge  that  colours,  sounds,  heat,  cold,  and  such  like 
secondary  qualities,  do  not,  which  they  tell  us  are  sensations 
existing  in  the  mind  ahme,  that  depend  on  and  are  occasioned  by 
the  difrerent  size,  texture,  and  motion  of  the  minute  particles  of 
matter.  This  they  take  for  an  undoubted  truth,  which  they  can 
demonstrate  beycMid  all  exception.  [Now  if  it  be  certain,  that 
those  original  qualities  are  inseparably  united  with  the  other 
sensible  qualities,  and  not,  even  m  thought,  capable  of  being 
abstracted  from  them,  it  plainly  follows  uiat  they  exist  only  in 
the  mind.     But  I  desire  any  one  to  r^ect  and  try,  whether  he 

*  "  Inflomnch  that  I  should  not  think  it  neoeisary  to  npeod  mon  time  in  ezpooing 
its  absurdity.  But  because  the  tenet  of  the  exiAtenoe  of  matter  seems  to  have  taken  so 
deep  a  root  in  the  minds  of  philosophers,  and  draws  after  it  so  many  ill  oonflequenoes,  I 
choose  rather  to  be  thoui;ht  prolix  and  tedious,  than  omit  any  thing  that  might  oonduoe 
to  the  full  discovery  and  extirpation  of  that  prejudice." — Edit.  1710. 
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can,  hj  any  abetraction  of  thought,  conceiye  the  extension  and 
motion  of  a  body,  without  all  other  sensible  qualities.]  For  my 
own  part,  I  see  evidently  that  it  is  not  in  iny  power  to  frame  an 
idea  of  a  body  extended  and  moved,  but  I  must  withal  give  it 
some  colour  or  other  sensible  quality  which  is  acknowk^ed  to 
exist  only  in  the  mind.  In  short,  extension,  figure,  and  motion, 
abetracted  from  all  other  qualities,  are  inconceivable.  Where 
therefore  the  other  sensible  qualities  are,  there  must  these  be 
also,  to  wit,  in  the  mind  and  nowhere  else. 

XI.  A  'second  argumentum  ad  Jumdnenu — [Again,  great  and 
tmattj  noift  and  shwy  are  allowed  to  exist  no  where  without  the 
mmdy  being  entirely  relaiive,  and  changing  as  the  frame  or  posi- 
tion of  the  organs  of  sense  varies.  The  extension  therefore 
which  exists  without  the  mind,  is  neither  great  nor  small,  the 
motion  neither  swift  nor  slow,  that  is,  they  are  nothing  at  all. 
But,  say  vou,  they  are  extension  in  general,  and  motion  in 
general :  llius  we  see  how  much  the  tenet  of  extended,  moveable 
substances  existing  without  the  mind,  depends  on  that  strange 
doctrine  of  abstract  ideas.']  And  here  I  cannot  but  remark,  how 
nearly  the  vague  and  indeterminate  description  of  matter  or 
corporeal  substance,  which  the  modem  philosophers  are  run  into 
by  their  own  principles,  resembles  that  antiquated  and  so  much 
ridiculed  notion  o(  materia  prima,  to  be  met  with  in  Aristotle  and 
his  foUowers.  [Without  extension  solidity  cannot  be  conceived; 
since  therefore  it  has  been  shown  that  extension  exists  not  in  an 
nnthinkine  substance,  the  same  must  also  be  true  of  solidity.] 

XIL  [That  number  is  entirely  the  creature  of  the  mind,  even 
though  the  other  qualities  be  allowed  to  exist  without,  will  be 
evident  to  whoever  considers,  that  the  same  thin^  bears  a  differ- 
ent denomination  of  number,  as  the  mind  views  it  with  different 
respects.]  Thus,  the  same  extension  is  one,  or  three,  or  thirty- 
six,  according  as  the  mind  considers  it  with  reference  to  a  yard, 
a  foot,  or  an  inch.  Number  is  so  visibly  relative,  and  dependent 
on  men's  understanding,  that  it  is  strange  to  think  how  any  one 
should  give  it  an  absolute  existence  without  the  mind.  We  say, 
one  book,  one  page,  one  line ;  all  these  are  equally  units,  though 
some  contain  several  of  the  others.  And  in  each  instance  it  is 
plain,  the  unit  relates  to  some  particular  combination  of  ideas 
arbitrarily  put  tc^ther  by  the  mind. 

XIII.  Unity f  I  know,  some  will  have  to  be  a  simple  or  uncom' 
pounded  idea,  accompanying  all  other  ideas  into  the  mind.  That 
I  have  any  such  idea,  answering  the  word  unityy  I  do  not  find ; 
and  if  I  had,  methinks  I  could  not  miss  finding  it ;  on  the  con- 
trary, it  should  be  the  most  familiar  to  my  understanding,  since 
it  is  said  to  accompany  all  other  ideas,  and  to  be  perceived  by  all 
the  ways  of  sensation  and  reflection.  To  say  no  more,  it  is  an 
abstract  idea. 
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XIY.  A  third  argumentum  ad  hominem. — 1  shall  further  add, 
that  after  the  same  manner  as  modem  philosophers  prove  certain 
sensible  qualities  to  have  no  existence  in  matter,  or  without  the 
mind,  the  same  thing  may  be  likewise  proved  of  all  other  sensible 
qualities  whatsoever.  Thus,  for  instance,  it  is  said  that  heat  and 
cold  are  affections  only  of  the  mind,  and  not  at  all  patterns  of 
real  beings,  existing  in  the  corporeal  substances  which  excite 
them,  for  that  the  same  body  which  appears  cold  to  one  hand, 
seems  warm  to  another.  [Now  whj  may  we  not  as  well  argue 
that  figure  and  extension  are  not  patterns  or  resemblances  of 
qualities  existing  in  matter,  because  to  the  same  eye  at  different 
stations,  or  eyes  of  a  different  texture  at  the  same  station,  they 
appear  various,  and  cannot  therefore  be  the  images  of  any  thing 
settled  and  determinate  without  the  mindf]  Again,  it  is  proved 
that  sweetness  is  not  really  in  the  sapid  thing,  because,  the  thing 
remaining  unaltered,  the  sweetness  is  changed  into  bitter,  as  in 
case  of  a  fever  or  otherwise  vitiated  palate.  Is  it  not  as  reason- 
able to  say,  that  motion  is  not  without  the  mind,  since  if  the 
succession  of  ideas  in  the  mind  become  swifter,  the  motion,  it  is 
acknowledged,  shall  appear  slower  without  any  alteration  in  any 
external  oQect. 

Xy.  Not  conclusive  as  to  extension. — ^In  short,  let  any  one  con- 
sider those  aiguments  which  are  thought  manifestly  to  prove 
that  colours  and  tastes  exist  only  in  the  mind,  and  he  shall  find 
they  may  with  equal  force  be  brought  to  prove  the  same  thin^ 
of  extension,  figure,  and  motion.  [Though  it  must  be  confessed 
this  method  of  arguing  doth  not  so  much  prove  that  there  is  no 
extension  or  colour  in  an  outward  object,  as  that  we  do  not  know 
by  sense  which  is  the  true  extension  or  colour  of  the  object] 
But  the  arguments  foregoing  plainly  show  it  to  be  impossible 
that  any  colour  or  extension  at  all,  or  other  sensible  quality 
whatsoever,  should  exist  in  an  unthinking  subject  without  the 
mind,  or  in  truth,  that  there  should  be  any  such  thing  as  an  out* 
ward  object 

XYI.  But  let  us  examine  a  little  the  received  opinion.  It  is 
said  extension  is  a  mode  or  accident  of  matter^  and  that  matter  is 
the  substratum  that  supports  it  Now  I  desire  that  you  would 
explain  what  is  meant  by  matter's  supporting  extension:  say  you, 
I  have  no  idea  of  matter,  and  therefore  cannot  explain  it  I 
answer,  though  you  have  no  positive,  yet  if  you  have  any  mean- 
ing at  all,  you  must  at  least  have  a  relative  idea  of  matter; 
though  you  know  not  what  it  is,  yet  you  must  be  supposed  to 
know  what  relation  it  bears  to  accidents,  and  what  is  meant  by 
its  supporting  them.  It  is  evident  support  cannot  here  be  taken 
in  its  usual  or  literal  sense,  as  when  we  say  that  pillars  support 
a  building :  in  what  sense  therefore  must  it  be  taken  ?* 

*  *'  Fur  my  part,  I  am  not  able  to  discover  any  sense  at  all  tliat  can  be  q>plicable  to 
it.*— fklit.  1710. 
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X  VIL  JFViiiosophtcul  meaning  of  "  material  substance^  divisible 
into  two  parts, — [If  we  inquire  into  what  the  most  accurate  phi- 
losophers declare  themselves  to  mean  by  material  substance^  we 
shall  find  them  acknowledge^  they  have  no  other  meaning  an- 
nexed to  those  sounds^  but  the  idea  of  being  in  general^  together 
with  the  relative  iwtion  of  its  supporting  accidents,']  The  general 
idea  of  being  appeareth  to  me  the  most  abstract  and  incompre- 
hensible of  all  other ;  and  as  for  its  supporting  accidents,  this,  as 
we  have  just  now  observed,  cannot  be  understood  in  the  common 
sense  of  those  words ;  it  must  therefore  be  taken  in  some  other 
sense,  but  what  that  is  they  do  not  explain.  [So  that  when  I 
consider  the  two  parts  or  branches  which  make  the  significa- 
tion of  the  words  material  substance^  I  am  convinced  there  is  no 
distinct  meaning  annexed  to  them.]  But  why  should  we  trouble 
ourselves  any  further,  in  discussing  this  material  substratum  or 
support  of  figure  and  motion,  and  other  sensible  qualities  ?  does 
it  not  suppose  they  have  an  existence  without  the  mind  ?  and  is 
not  this  a  direct  repugnancy,  and  altogether  inconceivable  ? 

XVIIL  The  existence  of  external  bodies  wants  proof — [But 
though  it  were  f)ossible  that  solid,  figured,  moveable  substances 
may  exist  without  the  mind,  corresponding  to  the  ideas  we  have 
of  bodies,  yet  how  is  it  possible  for  us  to  know  this  9  either  we 
must  know  it  by  sense,  or  by  reason.]  [As  for  our  senses,  by 
them  we  have  the  knowledge  only  of  our  sensations^  ideas,  or 
those  things  that  are  immediately  perceived  by  sense,  call  them 
what  you  will:  but  they  do  not  inform  us  that  things  exist 
without  the  mind,  or  unperceived,  like  to  those  which  are  per- 
ceived.] This  the  materialists  themselves  acknowledge.  It 
remains  therefore  that  if  we  have  any  knowledge  at  all  of  ex- 
ternal things,  it  must  be  by  reason^  inferring  their  existence  from 
what  is  immediately  perceived  by  sense.  [But  (I  do  not  see) 
what  reason  can  induce  us  to  believe  the  existence  of  bodies 
without  the  mind,  from  what  we  perceive,  since  the  very  patrons 
of  matter  themselves  do  not  pretend,  there  is  any  necessary  con- 
nexion  betwixt  them  and  our  ideas.  I  say,  it  is  granted  on  all 
hands  (and  what  happens  in  dreams,  frenzies,  and  the  like,  puts 
it  beyond  dispute)  that  it  is  possible  we  might  be  affected  with  all 
the  ideas  we  have  nowy  though  no  bodies  existed  without^  resembling 
them,']  Hence  it  is  evident  the  supposition  of  external  bodies  is 
not  necessary  for  the  producing  our  ideas :  since  it  is  granted 
they  are  produced  sometimes,  and  might  possibly  be  produced 
always,  in  the  same  order  we  see  them  in  at  present,  without 
their  concurrence. 

XIX.  Tlie  existence  of  external  bodies  affords  no  explication  of 
the  manner  in  which  our  ideas  are  produced, — But  though  we 
might  possibly  have  all  our  sensations  without  them,  yet  perhaps 
it  may  be  thought  easier  to  conceive  and  explain  the  manner  of 
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their  production,  b^  supposing  external  bodies  in  their  likeness 
rather  than  otherwise ;  and  so  it  might  be  at  least  probable  there 
are  such  things  as  bodies  that  excite  their  ideas  in  our  minds. 
[But  neither  can  this  be  said;  for  though  we  give  the  materialists 
their  external  bodies,  they,  hj  their  own  confession,  are  never 
the  nearer  knowing  how  our  ideas  are  produced :  since  they  own 
themselves  unable  to  comprehend  in  what  manner  boefy  can  act 
upon  spirit^  or  how  it  is  possible  it  should  imprint  any  idea  in  the 
mind*]  Hence  it  is  evident,  the  production  of  ideas  or  sensa- 
tions m  our  minds,  can  be  no  reason  why  we  should  suppose 
matter  or  corporeal  substances,  since  that  is  acknowledged  to  re- 
main  equally  inexplicable  with  or  without  this  supposiHon,  [If 
therefore  it  were  possible  for  bodies  to  exist  without  the  mind, 
yet  to  hold  they  do  so  must  needs  be  a  very  precarious  opinion; 
since  it  is  to  suppose,  without  any  reason  at  all,  that  God  has 
created  innumerable  beings  that  are  entirely  useless,  and  serve  to 
no  manner  of  purpose, 

XX.  Dilemma. — ^In  short,  if  there  were  external  bodies,  it  is 
impossible  we  should  ever  come  to  know  it;  and  if  there  were 
not,  we  might  have  the  very  same  reasons  to  think  there  were 
that  we  have  now.  [Suppose,  what  no  one  can  deny  possible, 
an  intelligence,  without  the  help  of  external  bodies,  to  be  aiFected 
with  the  same  train  of  sensations  or  ideas  that  you  are,  imprinted 
in  the  same  order  and  with  like  vividness  in  his  mind.  I  ask; 
whether  that  intelligence  hath  not  all  the  reason  to  believe  the 
existence  of  corporeal  substances,  represented  by  his  ideas,  and 
exciting  them  in  his  mind,  that  you  can  possibly  have  for  b^ 
lieving  the  same  thing?]  Of  this  there  can  be  no  question; 
which  one  consideration  is  enough  to  make  any  reasonable  per- 
son suspect  the  strength  of  whatever  arguments  he  may  think 
himself  to  have  for  the  existence  of  bodies  without  the  mmd. 

XXL  [Were  it  necessary  to  add  any  further  proof  offomst 
the  existence  of  matter,  after  what  has  been  said,  I  could  instance 
several  of  those  errors  and  difficulties  (not  to  mention  impieties) 
which  have  sprung  from  that  tenet.1  It  has  occasioned  number^ 
less  controversies  and  disputes  in  pnilosophy,  and  not  a  few  of 
greater  moment  in  religion.  But  I  shall  not  enter  into  the  detail 
of  them  in  this  place,  as  well  because  I  think  arguments  a  paste^ 
riori  are  unnecessary  for  confirming  what  has  b^n,  if  I  mistake 
not,  sufficiently  demonstrated  it  priori^  as  because  I  shall  here- 
after find  occasion  to  say  somewhat  of  them. 

XXIL  I  am  afraid  I  have  given  cause  to  think  me  needlessly 
prolix  in  handling  this  subject  For  to  what  puipose  is  it  to 
dilate  on  that  which  may  be  demonstrated  with  the  utmost  evi* 
deuce  in  a  line  or  two,  to  any  one  that  is  capable  of  the  least 
reflection?  it  is  but  looking  into  your  own  thoughts,  and  so 
trying  whether  you  can  conceive  it  possible  for  a  sound,  or  figure. 
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or  motion,  or  colour,  to  exist  without  the  mmd,  or  unperceived. 
This  easy  trial  may  make  you  see,  that  what  you  contend  for  is 
a  downright  contradiction.  Insomuch  that  I  am  content  to  put 
the  whole  upon  this  issue ;  if  you  can  but  conceive  it  possible  for 
one  extended  moveable  substance,  or  in  general,  for  any  one  idea, 
or  any  thing  like  an  idea,  to  exist  otherwise  than  in  a  mind  per- 
ceiving it,  I  shall  readily  give  up  the  cause:  and  as  for  all  that 
compages  of  external  bodies  which  you  contend  for,  I  shall  grant 
you  its  existence,  though  (l)'^ot<  cannot  either  give  me  any  reason 
why  you  believe  it  exists^  or  (2)  assign  any  use  to  it  when  it  is  sup^ 
posed  to  exist^  I  say,  the  bare  possibility  of  your  opinion's  being 
true,  shall  pass  for  an  argument  that  it  is  so.}  - 

XXIII.  [But  say  you,  surely  there  is  nothing  easier  than  to 
imagine  trees,  for  instance,  in  a  park,  or  books  existing  in  a  closet, 
and  nobody  by  to  perceive  them.  I  answer,  you  may  so,  there 
is  no  difficulty  in  it]  :  [but  what  is  all  this,  I  beseech  you,  more 
than  framing  in  your  mind  certain  ideas  which  you  call  boohs  and 
treesj  and  at  the  same  time  omitting  to  frame  the  idea  of  any  one 
that  may  perceive  them?  but  do  not  you  yourself  perceive  or  thinh 
of  them  all  the  while  f]  this  therefore  is  nothing  to  the  purpose ; 
it  only  shows  you  have  the  power  of  imagining  or  formmg  ideas 
in  your  mind ;  [but  it  doth  not  show  that  you  can  conceive  it  pos- 
able  the  objects  of  your  thought  may  exist  without  the  mind : 
to  make  out  this,  it  is  necessary  that  you  conceive  them  exisUng  un* 
conceived  or  unthought-of  which  is  a  manifest  repugnancy."]  [When 
we  do  our  utmost  to  conceive  the  existence  of  external  bodies, 
we  are  all  the  while  only  contemplating  our  own  ideas.  But  the 
mind,  taking  no  notice  of  itself,  is  deluded  to  think  it  can  and 
doth  conceive  bodies  existing  unthought-of  or  without  the  mind ; 
though  at  the  same  time  they  are  apprehended  by  or  exist  in  it- 
self. J  A  little  attention  will  discover  to  any  one  the  truth  and 
evidence  of  what  is  here  said,  and  make  it  unnecessary  to  insist 
on  any  other  proofs  against  the  existence  of  material  substance. 

XXIV.  The  absolute  existence  of  unthinking  things  are  words 
without  a  meaning, — It  is  very  obvious,  upon  the  least  inquiry  into 
our  own  thoughts,  to  know  whether  it  be  possible  for  us  to  under- 
stand what  is  meant  by  the  absolute  existence  of  sensible  objects  in 
themselves  or  without  the  mind.  To  me  it  is  evident  those  words 
mark  out  either  a  direct  contradiction,  or  else  nothing  at  alL  And 
to  convince  others  of  this,  I  know  no  readier  or  fairer  way,  than 
to  entreat  they  would  calmly  attend  to  their  own  thoughts :  and 
if  by  this  attention  the  emptiness  or  repugnancy  of  those  exprefr- 
aions  does  appear,  surely  nothing  more  is  requisite  for  their  con- 
viction.    It  IS  on  this  therefore  that  I  insist,  to  wit,  that  the 

•  Vide  sect.  Iviii.  t  Vide  sect.  \x, 

%  i.  e.  Although  your  aivumeiit  be  deficient  in  the  two  requisites  of  an  hypothesis. 
—Ed. 
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absolute  existence  of  unthinking  things  are  words  without  a 
meaning,  or  which  include  a  contradiction.  This  is  what  I  repeat 
and  inculcate,  and  earnestly  recommend  to  the  attentive  thoughts 
of  the  reader. 

XXV.  Third  argument^ — Refutation  of  Locke, — [All  our 
ideas,  sensations,  or  the  things  which  we  perceive,  by  whatsoever 
names  they  may  be  distinguished,  are  visibly  inactive ;  there  is 
nothing  of  power  or  agency  included  in  them.  So  that  one  idea 
or  object  of  thought  cannot  produce^  or  make  any  alteration  in 
another.']  To  be  satisfied  of  the  truth  of  this,  there  is  nothing 
else  requisite  but  a  bare  observation  of  our  ideas.  For  since 
they  and  every  part  of  them  exist  only  in  the  mind,  it  follows 
that  there  is  notnin^  in  them  but  what  is  perceived.  But  who- 
ever shall  attend  to  liis  ideas,  whether  of  sense  or  reflection,  will 
not  perceive  in  them  any  power  or  activitv ;  there  is  therefore 
no  such  thing  contained  in  them.  A  little  attention  wiU  dis- 
cover to  us  Uiat  the  very  being  of  an  idea  implies  passiveness 
and  inertness  in  it,  insomuch  that  it  is  impossible  for  an  idea  to 
do  any  thing,  or,  strictly  speaking,  to  be  the  cause  of  any  thing : 
neither  can  it  be  the  resemblance  or  pattern  of  any  active  being, 
as  is  evident  from  Sect  viii.  [Whence  it  plainly  follows  that 
extension,  figure,  and  motion,  cannot  be  the  cause  of  our  sensa- 
tions. To  say,  therefore,  that  these  are  the  effects  of  powers 
resulting  from  the  configuration,  number,  motion,  and  size  of 
-corpuscles,  must  certainly  be  false.]! 

XXVL  Cause  of  ideas. — We  perceive  a  continual  succession 
of  ideas,  some  are  anew  excited,  others  are  changed  or  totally 
disappear.  There  is  therefore  some  cause  of  these  ideas  whereon 
they  depend,  and  which  produces  and  changes  them.  That  this 
cause  cannot  be  any  quality  or  idea  or  combination  of  ideas,  is 
clear  from  the  preceding  section.  It  must  therefore  be  a  sub- 
stance ;  but  it  has  been  shown  that  there  is  no  corporeal  or  mate- 
rial substance :  [it  remains  therefore  that  the  cause  of  ideas  is  an 
incorporeal  active  substance  or  spirit.]* 

XXVII.  No  idea  of  spirit. — A  spirit  is  one  simple,  undivided, 
active  being :  as  it  perceives  ideas,  it  is  called  the  understanding, 
and  as  it  produces  or  otherwise  operates  about  them,  it  is  called 
the  wiH  Hence  there  can  be  no  idea  formed  of  a  soul  or  spirit : 
[for  all  ideas  whatever,  being  passive  and  inert  (vide  Sect  xxv.), 
thev  cannot  represent  unto  us,  by  way  of  image  or  Uheness,  that 
which  acts.]  A  little  attention  will  make  it  plain  to  any  one, 
that  to  have  an  idea  which  shall  be  like  that  active  principle  of 
motion  and  change  of  ideas,  is  absolutely  impossible.  [Such  is 
the  nature  of  spirit,  or  that  which  acts,  that  it  cannot  be  of  itself 
perceived  but  only  by  the  effects  which  it  produceth."]     If  any  man 

*  Vide  Mct.  iii.  and  vii.  f  Vide  sect  cii. 
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Bhall  doubt  of  the  truth  of  what  is  here  delivered,  let  him  but 
reflect  and  try  if  he  can  frame  the  idea  of  any  power  or  active 
being;  and  whether  he  hath  ideas  of  two  principal  powers, 
markei  by  the  names  toUl  and  understanding^  aistinct  from  each 
other  as  well  as  from  a  third  idea  of  substance  or  being  in  gene- 
raly  with  a  relative  notion  of  its  supporting  or  being  the  subject 
of  the  aforesaid  powers,  which  is  signified  by  the  name  soul  or 
spirit  This  is  what  some  hold;  but  so  far  as  I  can  see,  the 
words  teiUj^  soul,  spirit,  do  not  stand  for  different  ideas,  or  in 
truth,  for  any  idea  at  all,  but  for  something  w^hich  is  very  diffe- 
rent from  ideas,  and  which  being  an  agent  cannot  be  like  unto, 
or  represented  by,  any  idea  whatsoever.  [Though  it  must  be 
owned  at  the  same  time,  that  we  have  some  notion  of  soul,  spirit, 
and  the  operations  of  the  mind,  such  as  willing,  loving,  hating, 
inasmuch  as  we  know  or  understand  the  meaning  of  those  words.1 

XXV III.  I  find  I  can  excite  ideas  in  my  mind  at  pleasure,  and 
vary  and  shift  the  scene  as  of t  as  I  think  fit.  It  is  no  more  than 
wilung,  and  straightway  this  or  'that  idea  arises  in  my  fisincv : 
and  by  the  same  power  it  is  obliterated,  and  makes  way  for 
another.  This  making  and  unmaking  of  ideas  doth  very  pro- 
perly denominate  the  mind  active.  Thus  much  is  certain,  and 
grounded  on  experience :  but  when  we  talk  of  unthinking  agents, 
or  of  exciting  ideas  exclusive  of  volition,  we  only  amuse  oui> 
selves  with  words. 

XXIX.  Ideas  of  sensation  f  differ  from  those  of  reflection  or 
memory. — [But  whatever  power  I  may  have  over  my  own  thoughts, 
I  find  the  ideas  actually  perceived  by  sense  have  not  a  like  de- 
pendence on  my  wilL]  When  in  broad  day-light  I  open  my  eyes, 
it  is  not  in  my  power  to  choose  whether  I  shall  see  or  no,  or  to 
determine  what  particular  objects  shall  present  themselves  to  my 
view ;  and  so  likewise  as  to  the  hearing  and  other  senses,  the 
ideas  imprinted  on  them  are  not  creatures  of  my  wilL  [There  is 
iherrfore  some  other  will  or  spirit  that  produces  thenu] 

A  XX.  Laws  of  nature. — [The  ideas  of  sense  are  more  strong, 
lively,  nxid distinct  than  those  of  the  imagination;  they  have  like- 
wise a  steadiness,  order,  and  coherence,  and  are  not  excited  at 
random,  as  those  which  are  the  effects  of  human  wills  often  are, 
but  in  a  regular  train  or  series,  the  admirable  connexion  whereof 
sufliciently  testifies  the  wisdom  and  benevolence  of  its  author.] 
Now  the  set  rules  or  established  methods,  wlierein  the  mind  we  depend 
on  excites  in  us  the  ideas  of  sense,  are  called  the  laws  of  nature : 
and  these  we  learn  by  experience,  which  teaches  us  that  such  and 
such  ideas  are  attended  with  such  and  such  other  ideas,  in  the  oi> 
dinary  course  of  things. 

Xl^XL  Knowledge  of  them  necessary  for  the  conduct  of  worldly 

•  **  Understanding,  mind."— Edit  1710. 
t  Iff.  They  do  not  depend  on  the  will — 2nd.  They  are  distinct. 
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affairs. — [This  gives  us  a  sort  of  foresight^  which  enables  us  to 
regulate  our  actious  for  the  benefit  of  life.  And  without  this  we 
should  be  eternally  at  a  loss :  we  could  not  know  how  to  act  any 
thing  that  might  procure  us  the  least  pleasure,  or  remove  the 
least  pain  of  sense.]  That  food  nourishesy  sleep  refreshes,  and 
fire  warms  us;  that  to  sow  in  the  seed-time  is  the  way  to  reap  in 
the  harvest,  and,  in  general,  that  to  obtain  such  or  such  ends,  such 
or  such  means  are  conducive,  all  this  we  know,  not  by  discovering 
any  necessary  connexion  between  our  ideas^  but  only  by  the  obser- 
vation of  the  settled  laws  of  nature,  without  which  we  should  be 
all  in  uncertainty  and  confusion,  and  a  grown  man  no  more  know 
how  to  manage  himself  in  the  affidrs  of  life  than  an  infant  just 
born. 

XXXIL  And  yet  this  consistent,  uniform  working^  which  so 
evidently  displays  the  goodness  and  wisdom  of  that  governing 
Spirit  whose  will  constitutes  the  laws  of  nature,  is  so  far  from 
leading  our  thoughts  to  him,  that  it  rather  sends  them  a  wandering 
after  second  causes.  [For  when  we  perceive  certain  ideas  of  sense 
constantly  followed  by  other  ideas,  and  we  know, this  is  not  of  our 
own  doingi  we  forthwith  attribute  power  and  agency  to  the  ideas 
themselves,  and  make  one  the  cause  of  another,  than  which  no- 
thing can  be  more  absurd  and  unintelligible.]  Thus,  for  example, 
having  observed  that  when  we  perceive  by  sight  a  certain  round 
luminous  figure,  we  at  the  same  time  perceive  by  touch  the  idea 
or  sensation  called  heaty  we  do  from  thence  conclude  the  sim  to  be 
the  cause  of  heat.  And  in  like  manner  perceiving  the  motion 
and  collision  of  bodies  to  be  attended  with  sound,  we  are  inclined 
to  think  the  latter  an  efiect  of  the  former. 

XXXIII.  Of  real  things  and  ideas  or  chimeras. — [The  ideas 
imprinted  on  the  senses  by  the  author  of  nature  are  called  real 
things:  and  those  excited  in  the  imagination,  being  less  r^ular, 
vivid,  and  constant,  are  more  properly  termed  ideas,  or  images  ^ 
things^  which  they  copy  and  represent]  But  then  our  sensations, 
be  they  never  so  vivid  and  distinct,  are  nevertheless  ideas^  that  i&s 
they  exist  in  the  mind,  or  are  perceived  by  it,  as  truly  as  the 
ideas  of  its  own  framing.  The  ideas  of  sense  are  allowed  to  have 
more  reality  in  them,  that  is,  to  be  more  (1)  strong^  (2)  orderly^ 
and  (3)  coherent  than  the  creatures  of  the  mind :  but  this  is  no 
argument  that  they  exist  without  the  mind.  They  are  also  (4)  hss 
dependent  on  the  spirit,  *  or  thinking  substance  which  perceives 
them,  in  that  they  are  excited  by  the  will  of  another  and  oiore 
powerful  spirit :  yet  still  they  are  ideas,  and  certainly  no  idea, 
whether  faint  or  strong,  can  exist  otherwise  than  in  a  mind  per- 
ceiving it. 

XXXIV.  First  generid  objection. — Answer. — ^Before  we  proceed 

*  Vide  sect  xxiz. — ^Note. 
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any  further,  it  is  necessary  to  spend  some  time  in  answering  ob- 
jections which  may  probably  be  made  against  the  principles 
hitherto  laid  down.  In  doing  of  which,  if  I  seem  too  prolix  to 
those  of  quick  apprehensions,  I  hope  it  may  be  pardoned,  since 
all  men  do  not  equally  apprehend  things  of  this  nature ;  and  I 
am  willing  to  be  understood  by  every  one.  [First  then  it  will  be 
objected  that  by  the  foregoing  principles,  all  that  is  real  and  suh^ 
stantial  in  nature  is  banished  out  of  the  world :  and  instead  thereof 
a  chimerical  scheme  of  ideas  takes  place.]  All  things  that 
exist,  exist  only  in  the  mind,  that  is,  they  are  purely  notional. 
What  therefore  becomes  of  the  sun,  moon,  and  stars  ?  What 
must  we  think  of  houses,  rivers,  mountains,  trees,  stones ;  nay, 
even  of  our  own  bodies?  Are  all  these  but  so  many  chimeras 
and  illusions  on  the  fancy  ?  To  all  which,  and  whatever  else  of 
the  same  sort  may  be  objecteil,  [I  answer,  that  by  the  principles 
premised,  we  are  not  deprived  of  any  one  tmng  in  nature. 
Whatever  we  see,  feel,  hear,  or  any  wise  conceive  or  understand, 
remains  as  secure  as  ever,  and  is  as  real  as  ever.  There  is  a 
rerum  naturoy  and  the  distinction  betweenjrealities  and  chimeras 
retains  its  full  force.]  This  is  evident  from  Sect  xxix.,  xxx,  and 
xxxixi.,  where  we  have  shovm  what  is  meant  by  real  thmas  in  op- 
position to  chmerasy  or  ideas  of  our  own  framing ;  but  tnen  they 
both  equally  exist  in  the  mind,  and  in  that  sense  are  like  ideas, 

XXXV.  The  existence  of  matter,  as  understood  by  philosophers, 
denied.* — ^I  do  not  argue  against  the  existence  of  any  one  thing  that 
we  can  apprehend,  either  by  sense  or  reflection.  That  the  thmgs  I 
see  with  mine  eyes  and  touch  with  my  hands  do  exist,  really  exist, 
I  make  not  the  least  question.  The  only  thing  whose  existence 
we  deny,  is  that  which  philosophers  call  matter  or  corporeal  sub- 
fitaoGe.  And  in  doing  of  this,  there  is  no  damage  done  to  the 
rest  of  mankind,  who,  I  dare  say,  will  never  miss  it.  The  atheist 
indeed  will  want  the  colour  of  an  empty  name  to  support  his  im- 
|nety ;  and  the  philosophers  may  possibly  find,  they  nave  lost  a 
great  handle  for  trifling  and  disputation. 

XXXYI.  Reality  explained — If  any  man  thinks  this  detracts 
from  the  existence  or  reality  of  things,  he  is  very  far  from  un- 
derstandingwhat  hath  been  premised  m  the  plainest  terms  I  could 
think  of.  Take  here  an  abstract  of  what  has  been  said.  [There 
are  spiritual  substances,  minds,  or  human  souls,  which  will  or  ex- 
cite ideas  in  themselves  at  pleasure :  but  these  are  faint,  weak, 
and  unsteady  in  respect  of  others  they  perceive  by  sense,  which 
being  impressed  upon  them  according  to  certain  rules  or  laws  of 
nature,  speak  themselves  the  effects  of  a  mind  more  powerful  and 
wise  than  human  spirits.  These  latter  are  sidd  to  have  more 
reality  in  them  than  the  former :  by  which  is  meant  that  they  are 

*  Vide  sect.  Ixzxiv. 
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affecting,  orderly,  and  distinct,  and  that  they  are  not  fictions  of 
the  mind  perceiving  them.]  And  in  this  sense,  the  sun  that  I  see 
by  day  is  the  real  sun,  and  that  which  I  imagine  by  night  is  the 
idea  of  the  former.  In  the  sense  here  given  of  reoBtyy  it  is  evi- 
dent that  every  vegetable,  star,  mineral,  and  in  general  each  part 
of  the  mundane  system,  is  as  much  a  real  being  bv  our  principles 
as  by  any  other.  Whether  others  mean  any  thmg  by  the  term 
reality  different  from  what  I  do,  I  entreat  them  to  look  into  their 
own  thoughts  and  see. 

XXX VII.  The  philosophic^  not  the  vulffar  substance,  taken 
away, — [It  will  be  urged  that  thus  much  at  least  is  true,  to  wit, 
that  we  take  away  all  corporeal  substances.  To  this  my  answer 
is,  that  if  the  word  substance  be  taken  in  the  vulgar  sense,  for  a 
combination  of  sensible  qualities,  such  as  extension,  solidity, 
weight,  and  the  like :  this  we  cannot  be  accused  of  tsiking  away. 
But  if  it  be  taken  in  a  philosophic  sense,  for  the  support  of  acci- 
dents or  quaUties  tdthout  the  mind ;  then  indeed  I  acknowledge 
that  we  take  it  away,  if  one  may  be  said  to  take  away  that  which 
never  had  any  existence,  not  even  in  the  imagination.] 

XXXYIII.  But,  say  you,  it  sounds  very  narsh  to  say  we  eat 
and  drink  ideas,  and  are  clothed  with  ideas.  I  acknowledge  it 
does  so,  the  word  idea  not  being  used  in  common  discourse  to 
signify  the  several  combinations  of  sensible  qualities,  which  are 
called  things:  and  it  is  certain  that  any  expression  which  varies 
from  the  mmiliar  use  of  language,  will  seem  harsh  and  ridiculous. 
But  this  doth  not  concern  the  truth  of  the  proposition,  which  in 
other  words  is  no  more  than  to  say,  we  are  fed  and  clothed  with 
those  things  which  we  perceive  immediately  by  our  senses.  The 
hardness  or  softness,  the  colour,  taste,  warmth,  figure,  and  such 
like  qualities,  which  combined  together  constitute  the  several 
sorts  of  victuals  and  apparel,  have  been  shown  to  exist  only  in 
the  mind  that  perceives  tnem ;  and  this  is  all  that  is  meant  by 
calling  them  ideas  ;  which  word,  if  it  was  as  ordinarily  used  as 
thing,  would  sound  no  harsher  nor  more  ridiculous  than  it.  I 
am  not  for  disputing  about  the  propriety,  but  the  truth  of  the 
expression.  If  therefore  you  agree  with  me  that  we  eat,  and 
drink,  and  are  clad  with  the  immediate  objects  of  sense,  which 
cannot  exist  unperceived  or  without  the  mind ;  I  shall  readily 
grant  it  is  more  proper  or  conformable  to  custom,  that  they 
should  be  called  things  rather  than  ideas. 

XXXIX  The  term  idea  preferable  to  thing. — If  it  be  de- 
manded why  I  make  use  of  the  word  idea,  and  do  not  rather  in 
compliance  with  custom  call  them  things,  [I  answer,  I  do  it  for 
t>vo  reasons :  first,  because  the  term  thmg,  in  contradistinction  to 
idea,  is  generally  supposed  to  denote  somewhat  existing  without 
the  mind :  secondly,  because  thing  hath  a  more  comprehensive 
signification  than  idea,  including  spirits,  or  thinking  things,  as 
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well  ajs  ideas.']  Since  therefore  the  objects  of  sense  exist  only  in 
the  mind,  and  are  withal  thoughtless  and  inactive,  I  chose  to 
mark  them  by  the  word  idea^  which  implies  those  properties. 

Xli.  Tlie  emdence  of  the  senses  not  discredited — jBut,  saj  what 
we  can,  some  one  perhaps  may  be  apt  to  reply,  he  will  still 
believe  his  senses,  and  never  suffer  any  arguments,  how  plausible 
soever,  to  prevail  over  the  certainty  of  them.  Be  it  so,  assert 
the  evidence  of  sense  as  high  as  you  please,  we  are  willing  to  do 
the  same.  That  what  I  see,  hear,  and  feel  doth  exist,  that  is  to 
say,  is  perceived  by  me,  I  no  more  doubt  than  I  do  of  my  own 
being.  But  I  do  not  see  how  the  testimony  of  sense  can  be 
alleged  as  a  proof  for  the  existence  of  any  thing  which  is  not 
perceived  by  sense.  We  are  not  for  having  any  man  turn 
sceptic,  and  disbelieve  his  senses ;  on  the  contrary,  we  give  them 
all  the  stress  and  assurance  imaginable ;  nor  are  there  any  prin- 
ciples more  opposite  to  scepticism  than  those  we  have  laid  down,* 
as  shall  be  hereafter  clearly  shown. 

XLiL  Second  objection, — Answer, — Secondly,  it  will  be  olffected 
that  there  is  a  great  difference  betwixt  real  fire,  for  instance,  and 
the  idea  of  fire,  betwixt  dreaming  or  imagining  one's  self  burnt, 
and  actually  being  so :  this  and  the  like  may  be  urged  in  oppo- 
sition to  our  tenets.  [To  all  which  the  answer  is  evident  from 
what  hath  been  already  said,  and  I  shall  only  add  in  this  place, 
that  if  real  fire  be  very  different  from  the  idea  of  fire,  so  also  is 
the  real  pain  that  it  occasions,  very  different  from  the  idea  of  the 
same  pain :  and  yet  nobody  will  pretend  that  real  pain  either  is, 
or  can  possibly  be,  in  an  unperceiving  thing  or  without  the  mind, 
any  more  than  its  idea.] 

XTill.  Third  objection, — Answer, — Thirdly,  it  will  be  objected 
that  we  see  things  actually  without  or  at  a  distance  from  us,  and 
which  consequently  do  not  exist  in  the  mind,  it  being  absurd 
that  those  things  which  are  seen  at  the  distance  of  several  miles, 
should  be  as  near  to  us  as  our  own  thoughts.  [In  answer  to 
this,  I  desire  it  may  be  considered,  that  in  a  dream  we  do  oft 
perceive  thin^  as  existing  at  a  great  distance  off,  and  yet  for  all 
that,  those  thmgs  are  acknowledged  to  have  their  existence  only 
in  the  mind  J 

XLIIL  But  for  the  fuller  clearing  of  this  point,  it  may  be 
worth  while  to  consider,  how  it  is  that  we  perceive  distance  and 
things  placed  at  a  distance  by  sight.  For  that  we  should  in 
truth  see  external  space,  and  bodies  actually  existing  in  it,  some 
nearer,  others  further  off,  seems  to  carry  with  it  some  opposition 
to  what  hath  been  said,  of  their  existing  nowhere  without  the 
mind.  The  consideration  of  this  difficulty  it  was  that  gave  birth 
to  my  Essay  towards  a  new  Theory  of  Vision,  which  was  pub- 

*  They  extirpate  the  very  root  of  soepticiiin,  '*  the  MWy  of  the  sensee."— Ed. 
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lished  not  long  since.  [Wherein  it  ia  shown  (1)  that  distance  or 
outness  is  neither  immediately  of  itself  perceived  by  sight,  nor  yet 
apprehended  or  judged  of  by  lines  and  angles,  or  any  thing  that 
hath  a  necessary  connexion  with  it:  but  (2)  that  it  is  onfy 
suggested  to  our  thoughts,  by  certain  visible  ideas  and  sensations 
attending  vision,  which  in  their  own  nature  have  no  manner  of 
similitu(fe  or  relation,  either  with  distance,  or  things  placed  at  a 
distance.  But  by  a  connexion  taught  us  by  experience^  they 
come  to  signify  and  suggest  them  to  us,  after  the  same  manner 
that  words  of  any  language  suggest  the  ideas  they  are  made  to 
stand  for.  I^"  Insomuch  that  a  man  bom  blind,  and  afterwards 
made  to  see,  would  not,  at  first  sight,  think  the  things  he  saw  to 
be  without  his  mind,  or  at  any  distance  from  him.  See  Sect. 
XLi.  of  the  forementioned  treatise. 

XLIY.  The  ideas  of  sight  and  touch  make  two  species,  en- 
tirely distinct  and  heter^eneous.  The  former  are  marks  and 
prognostics  of  the  latter.  That  the  proper  objects  of  sight  neither 
exist  without  the  mind,  nor  are  the  images  of  external  things, 
was  shown  even  in  that  treatise.  Though  throughout  the  same, 
the  contrary  be  supposed  true  of  tangible  objects :  not  that  to 
suppose  that  vulrar  error  was  necessary  for  establishing  the  no- 
tions therein  laid  down,  but  because  it  was  beside  my  purpose  to 
examine  and  refute  it  in  a  discourse  concerning  vision.  [So  that 
in  strict  truth  the  ideas  of  sight,  when  we  apprehend  by  them 
distance  and  things  placed  at  a  distance,  do  not  suggest  or  mark 
out  to  us  things  actually  existinff  at  a  distance,  but  only  admo< 
nish  us  what  ideas  of  touch  wiU  be  imprinted  in  our  minds  at 
such  and  such  distances  of  time,  and  in  consequence  of  such  or 
such  actions.]  It  is,  I  say,  evident  from  what  has  been  said  in 
the  foregoing  parts  of  this  treatise,  and  in  Sect  cxlvil,  and 
elsewhere  of  the  essay  concerning  vision,  that  visible  ideas  are 
the  language  whereby  the  governing  Spirit,  on  whom  we  de- 
pend, informs  us  what  tangible  ideas  he  is  about  to  imprint 
upon  us,  in  case  we  excite  tlus  or  that  motion  in  our  own  bodies. 
But  for  a  fuller  information  in  this  point,  I  refer  to  the  essay 
itself. 

XLY.  Fourth  objection^  from  perpetual  annihilation  and  creation^ 
— Answer. — [Fourthly,  it  will  be  objected,  that  from  the  foregoing 
principles  it  follows,  things  are  every  moment  annihilated  ana 
created  anew.]  The  objects  of  sense  exist  only  when  tfae^  are 
perceived :  the  trees  therefore  are  in  the  garden,  or  the  chairo  in 
the  parlour,  no  longer  than  while  there  is  somebody  by  to  per^ 
ceive  thenu  Upon  shutting  my  eyes^  all  the  furniture  in  the  room 
is  reduced  to  nothing,  and  barely  upon  opening  them  it  is  agaia 
created.  [In  answer  to  all  which,  I  refer  the  reader  to  what  has 
been  said  in  Sect,  iii.,  iY.,&c.,  and  desire  he  will  consider  whether 
he  means  any  thing  by  the  actual  existence  of  an  idea,  distinct 
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from  its  being  perceived.]  For  my  part,  after  the  nicest  inquiry 
I  could  make,  I  am  not  able  to  discover  that  any  thing  else  is 
meant  by  those  words.  And  I  once  more  entreat  the  reader  to 
sound  his  own  thoughts,  and  not  suffer  himself  to  be  imposed  on 
by  words.  If  he  can  conceive  it  possible  either  for  his  ideas  or 
their  archetypes  to  exist  without  being  perceived,  then  I  give  up 
the  cause :  but  if  he  cannot,  he  will  acknowledge  it  is  unreason- 
able for  him  to  stand  up  in  defence  of  he  knows  not  what,  and 
pretend  to  charge  on  me  as  an  absurdity  the  not  assenting  to 
those  propositions  which  at  bottom  have  no  meaning  in  them. 

XLfVL  Arffumenium  ad  hamineriL — [It  will  not  be  amiss  to 
observe,  how  far  the  received  principles  of  philosophy  are  them- 
selves chargeable  with  those  pretended  absurdities.]  [(1)  It  is 
thought  strangely  absurd  that  upon  closing  my  eye-lids  all  the 
visible  objects  round  me  should  be  reduced  to  nothing;  and  yet 
is  not  this  what  philosophers  commonly  acknowledge  when  they 
agree  on  all  hands,  that  light  and  colours,  which  alone  are  the 
proper  and  immediate  objects  of  sight,  are  mere  sensations,  that 
exist  no  longer  than  they  are  perceived  ?]  [(2)  Again,  it  may 
to  some  perhaps  seem  very  incredible,  that  things  should  be 
every  moment  creating;  yet  this  very  notion  is  commonly 
taught  in  the  schools.  For  the  schoolmen^  though  they  acknow- 
ledge the  existence  of  matter,  and  that  the  whole  mundane 
fSetbric  is  framed  out  of  it,  are  nevertheless  of  opinion  that  it  can- 
not subsist  without  the  divine  conservation,  which  by  them  is 
expounded  to  be  a  continual  creation.] 

jCLVII.  [(3)  Further,  a  little  thought  will  discover  to  us, 
that  though  we  allow  the  existence  of  matter  or  corporeal  sub- 
stance, yet  it  will  unavoidably  follow  from  the  principles  which 
are  now  generally  admitted^  that  the  particular  bodies,  of  what 
kind  soever,  do  none  of  them  exist  whilst  they  are  not  perceived.] 
For  (1)  it  is  evident  from  Sect.  xi.  and  the  following  sections, 
that  the  matter  philosophers  contend  for  is  an  incomprehensible 
somewhat,  which  hath  none  of  those  particular  qualities  whereby 
the  bodies  falUna  under  our  senses  are  dlstinpuisfied  one  from  another* 
(2)  But  to  make  this  more  plain,  it  must  be  remarked,  that  the 
infinite  divisibility  of  matter  is  now  universally  allowed,  at  least 
by  the  most  approved  and  considerable  philosophers,  who,  on  the 
received  principles,  demonstrate  it  beyond  all  exception.  Hence 
it  follows,  that  there  is  an  infinite  number  of  parts  in  each 
particle  of  matter,  which  are  not  perceived  by  sense.  The 
reason,  therefore,  that  any  particular  body  seems  to  be  of  a  finite 
magnitude,  or  exhibits  only  a  finite  number  of  parts  to  sense,  is, 
not  because  it  contains  no  more,  since  in  itself  it  contains  an 
infinite  number  of  parts,  but  because  the  sense  is  not  acute  enough 
to  discern  Aenu  In  proportion,  therefore,  as  the  sense  is  ren- 
dered more  acute,  it  perceives  a  greater  number  of  parts  in  the 
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object ;  that  is,  the  object  appeara  greater,  and  its  figure  varies, 
those  parts  in  its  extremities  which  were  before  unperceivabley 
appearing  now  to  bound  it  in  very  different  lines  and  angles 
from  those  perceived  by  an  obtuser  sense.  And,  at  length,  luter 
various  changes  of  size  and  shape,  when  the  sense  becomes  infi- 
nitely acute,  the  body  shall  seem  infinite.  During  all  which, 
there  is  no  alteration  in  the  body,  but  only  in  the  sense.  JEaeh 
botfyy  thertfaref  considered  in  itself ,  is  infimiely  extended^  and  conse^ 
quently  void  of  all  shape  or  figure.  From  which  it  follows,  that 
though  we  should  grant  the  existence  of  matter  to  be  ever  so 
certain,  yet  it  is  withal  as  certain,  the  materialists  themselves 
are  by  their  own  principles  forced  to  acknowledge,  that  neither 
the  particular  bodies  perceived  by  sense,  nor  any  thing  like  them, 
exist  without  the  mind.  [Matter,  I  say,  and  each  particle 
thereof,  is  according  to  them  infinite  and  shapeless,  and  it  is  the 
mind  that  frames  all  that  variety  of  bodies  which  compose  the  visible 
worlds  any  one  whereof  does  not  exist  longer  than  it  is  perceived^ 

XLYIIL  If  we  consider  it,  the  objection  proposed  in  Sect. 
XX.Y.  will  not  be  found  reasonably  charged  on  the  principles  we 
have  premised,  so  as  in  truth  to  make  any  objection  at  all  against 
our  notions.  [For  though  we  hold,  indeed,  the  objects  of  sense 
to  be  nothing  else  but  ideas  which  cannot  exist  unperceived,  yet 
we  may  not  hence  conclude  they  have  no  existence,  except  only 
while  they  are  perceived  by  ««,  since  there  may  be  some  other  spirit 
that  perceives  them,  thouah  we  do  not']  Wherever  bodies  are  said 
to  have  no  existence  without  the  mmd,  I  would  not  be  under- 
stood to  mean  this  or  that  particular  mind,  but  off  minds  whatso^ 
ever.  It  does  not  therefore  follow  from  the  foregoing  principles, 
that  bodies  are  annihilated  and  created  every  moment,  or  exist 
not  at  all  during  the  intervals  between  our  perception  in  them. 

XLIX.  Fifth  objection. — Answer. — [Fifthly,  it  may  perhaps 
be  objected^  that  if  extension  and  figure  exist  only  in  the  mind,  it 
follows  that  the  mind  is  extended  and  figured ;  since  extension  is 
a  mode  or  attribute,  which  (to  speak  with  the  schools^  is  predi- 
cated of  the  subiect  in  which  it  exists.]  1  answer,  (1)  Those 
qualities  are  in  the  mind  onfy  as  they  are  perceived  by  it,  that  is, 
not  by  way  of  mode  or  attribute,  but  only  by  way  of  idea  ;  and  it 
no  more  follows,  that  the  soul  or  mind  is  extended  because  ex* 
tension  exists  in  it  alone,  than  it  does  that  it  is  red  or  blue,  be- 
cause those  colours  are  on  all  hands  acknowledged  to  exist  in  it, 
and  nowhere  else.]  [  (2)  As  to  what  philosophers  say  of  sub- 
ject and  mode,  that  seems  very  groundless  and  unintelligible,] 
jC^  For  instance,  in  this  proposition,  a  die  is  hard,  extended,  ana 
square ;  thev  will  have  it  that  the  word  die  denotes  a  subject  or 
substance,  distinct  from  the  hardness,  extension,  and  figure,  which 
are  predicated  of  it,  and  in  which  they  exist  This  I  cannot 
comprehend :  [to  me  a  die  seems  to  be  nothing  distinct  from  those 
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dungs  which  are  termed  its  modes  or  accidents.  And  to  say  a 
die  is  hard,  extended,  and  square,  is  not  to  attribute  those  quali- 
ties to  a  subject  distinct  from  and  supporting  them,  but  only  an 
explication  of  the  meaning  of  the  wora  die.j 

Lu  S^h  cbjectionyfrom  natural  philosophy. — Answer. — [Sixthly, 
you  will  say  there  have  been  a  sreat  many  things  explained  by 
matter  and  motion :  take  away  these,  and  you  destroy  the  whole 
corpuscular  philosophy,  and  undermine  those  mechanical  princi- 
ples which  have  been  applied  with  so  much  success  to  account  for 
ihe  phenomencu\  In  short,  whatever  advances  have  been  made, 
either  by  ancient  or  modem  philosophers,  in  the  study  of  nature, 
do  all  proceed  on  the  supposition,  that  corporeal  substance  or 
matter  doth  really  exist.  To  this  I  answevy  that  there  is  not  any 
one  phenomenon  explained  on  that  supposition,  which  may  not  as 
well  be  explained  without  it,  as  might  easily  be  made  appear  by 
an  induction  of  particulars.  [To  explain  the  phenemena^  is  all  one 
as  to  show,  why  upon  such  and  such  occasions  we  are  affected 
with  such  and  sucn  idea&  But  (1)  how  matter  should  operate 
on  a  spirit,  or  produce  any  idea  in  it,  is  what  no  philosopher  will 
pretend  to  explain.  It  is  therefore  evident,  there  can  be  no  use 
of  matter  in  natural  philosophy.]  [Besides,  (2)  they  who  at- 
tempt to  account  for  things,  ao  it  not  by  corporeal  substance^  but 
by  figure,  motion,  and  other  qualities,  which  are  in  truth  no  more 
than  mere  ideas,  and  therefore  cannot  be  the  cause  of  any  thing, 
as  hath  been  already  shown.]     See  Sect  xxy. 

LiL  Seventh  obfection. — Answer. — ^[Seventhly,  it  will  upon  this 
be  demanded  whether  it  does  not  seem  absurd  to  take  away  natural 
causes f  and  ascribe  every  thing  to  the  immediate  operation  of  spirits  f\ 
We  must  no  longer  say  upon  these  principles  that  fire  heats,  or 
water  cools,  but  that  a  spirit  heats,  and  so  forth.  Would  not  a 
man  be  deservedly  laughed  at,  who  should  talk  after  this  manner  ? 
I  answer^  he  would  so  ;  in  such  things  we  ought  to  think  with  the 
learned,  and  speak  with  the  mdgar.  They  who  to  demonstration 
are  convinced  of  the  truth  of  the  Copemican  system,  do  neve^- 
theless  say  the  sun  rises,  the  sun  sets,  or  comes  to  the  meridian : 
and  if  they  affected  a  contrary  style  in  common  talk,  it  would 
without  doubt  appear  very  ridiculous.  A  little  reflection  on 
what  is  here  said  will  make  it  manifest,  that  the  common  use  of 
langoaffe  would  receive  no  manner  of  alteration  or  disturbance 
from  the  admission  of  our  tenets. 

LIL  {In  the  ordinary  affairs  of  Ufe,  any  phrases  may  be  retained, 
so  long  as  they  excite  m  us  proper  sentiments,  or  dispositions  to 
act  in  such  a  manner  as  is  necessary  for  our  weU-heing,  how  false 
soever  they  may  be,  if  taken  in  a  strict  bsA  speculative  sense.  Nay 
this  is  unavoidable,  since  propriety  being  regulated  by  custom,  lan- 
guage is  suited  to  the  received  opmions,  which  are  not  always  the 
truest]     Hence  it  is  impossible,  even  in  the  most  rigid  pniloso- 
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phic  reasonings,  so  far  to  alter  the  bent  and  genius  of  the  toogOB 
we  speaky  as  never  to  give  a  handle  for  cavillers  to  pretend  diffi- 
culties and  inconsistencies.  But  a  fair  and  ingenuous  reader  will 
collect  the  sense  from  the  scope  and  tenor  and  connexion  of  a 
discourse,  making  allowances  for  those  inaccurate  modes  of  speech 
which  use  has  made  inevitable. 

LIII.  [As  to  the  opinion  that  there  are  no  corporeal  causesy  this 
has  been  heretofore  maintained  by  some  of  the  schoolmen,  as  it 
is  of  late  by  others  among  the  modern  philosophers,  who  though 
they  allow  matter  to  exist,  yet  will  have  Grod  alone  to  be  the  im* 
mediate  efficient  cause  of  all  things.]  These  men  saw,  that 
amongst  all  the  objects  of  sense,  there  was  none  which  had  any 

Swer  or  activity  included  in  it,  and  that  by  consequence  this  was 
:ewise  true  of  whatever  bodies  they  supposed  to  exist  without 
the  mind,  like  unto  the  immediate  objects  of  sense.  [But  then, 
that  they  should  suppose  an  innumerable  multitude  of  created 
beings,  which  they  acknowledge  are  not  capable  of  producing 
any  one  effect  in  nature,  and  which  therefore  are  made  to  no 
manner  of  purpose,  since  God  might  have  done  every  thing  as 
well  without  them;  this  I  say,  though  we  should  allow  it  posri- 
ble,  must  yet  be  a  very  unaccountable  and  extravagant  supposi- 
tion.] 

JjIV.  Eighth  objection. — Twofold  answer. — [In  the  eighth 
place,  the  universal  concurrent  assent  of  mankind  may  be  thought 
by  some  an  invincible  argument  in  behalf  of  matter,  or  the  ex- 
istence of  external  things.]  Must  we  suppose  the  whole  world 
to  be  mistaken  ?  and  if  so,  what  cause  can  be  assigned  of  so 
wide-spread  and  predominant  an  error  ?  I  answer,^r<^  That  upon 
a  narrow  inquiry,  it  will  not  perhaps  be  found,  so  many  as  is 
imagined  do  really  believe  the  existence  of  matter  or  things 
without  the  mind.  Strictly  speaking,  to  believe  that  which  in- 
volves a  contradiction,  or  has  no  meaning  in  it,  is  impossible :  and 
whether  the  foregoing  expressions  are  not  of  that  sort,  I  refer  it  to 
the  impartial  examination  of  the  reader.  [In  one  sense  indeed,  men 
may  be  said  to  believe  that  matter  exists,  that  is,  they  act  as  if 
the  immediate  cause  of  their  sensations,  which  affects  them  eveiy 
moment  and  is  so  nearly  present  to  them,  were  some  senseless, 
unthinking  beinff.]  But  that  they  should  clearly  apprehend  any 
meaning  marked  by  those  words,  and  form  thereof  a  settled  spe^ 
culaiive  opinion,  is  what  I  am  not  able  to  conceive.  This  is  not 
the  only  instance  wherein  men  impose  upon  themselves,  by 
imagining  they  believe  those  propositions  they  have  often  heara, 
though  at  bottom  they  have  no  meaning  in  them. 

L  V.  But  secondfyy  though  we  should  grant  a  notion  to  be  ever 
so  universally  and  stedfestly  adhered  to,-  yet  this  is  but  a  weak 
argument  of  its  truth,  to  whoever  considers  what  a  vast  number 
of  prejudices  and  false  opinions  are  every  where  embraced  with 
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the  utmost  tenaciousnees,  by  the  unreflecting  (which  are  the  far 
greater)  part  of  mankind.  $^  There  was  a  time  when  the  an*^ 
dpodes  and  motion  of  the  earth  were  looked  upon  as  monstrous 
absurdities,  even  by  men  of  learning:  and  if  it  be  considered 
what  a  small  proportion  they  bear  to  the  rest  of  mankind,  we 
shall  find  that  at  this  day,  those  notions  have  gained  but  a  very 
inconsiderable  footing  in  the  world. 

LYL  JVinth  objectioru — Answer, — [But  it  is  demanded,  -that 
we  assign  a  cause  of  ilm  prejudice^  and  account  for  its*  obtaining 
in  the  world.  To  this  I  answer^  That  men  knowing  they  per- 
oeiyed  several  ideas,  whereof  they  themselves  were  not  the  authors^ 
as  not  being  excited  from  within,  nor  depending  gn  the  operation 
of  their  wiSs,  this  made  them  maintain,  those  ideas  or  objects  of 
perception  had  an  existence  independent  of  and  without  the  mmdy 
without  ever  dfeaming  that  a  contradiction  was  involved  in  those 
words.]  [But  philosophers  having  plainly  seen  that  the  imme- 
diate objections  of  perception  do  not  ezist  without  the  mind,  they 
in  some  degree  corrected  the  mistake  of  the  vulgar,  but  at  the 
same  time  run  into  another  which  seems  no  less  absurd,  to  wit, 
that  there  are  certain  objects  really  existing  without  the  mind,  or 
having  a  subsistence  distinct  from  being  perceived,  of  which  our 
ideas  are  only  images  or  resemblances,  imprinted  by  those  objects 
on  the  mind.]  iuid  this  notion  of  the  philosophers  owes  its  ori- 
gin to  the  same  cause  with  the  former,  namely,  their  being  con- 
scious that  they  were  not  the  authors  of  their  own  sensations, 
which  they  evidently  knew  were  imprinted  from  without,  and 
which  therefore  must  have  some  cause  distinct  from  the  minds 
on  which  they  are  imprinted. 

LVIL  But  why  they  should  suppose  the  ideas  of  sense  to  be  ex^ 
dted  in  us  by  things  in  their  likeness,  and  not  rather  have  recourse 
to  spirit  which  alone  can  act,  may  be  accounted  for,  r/Sr«^  because 
they  were  not  aware  of  the  repugnancy  there  is,  ^1)  as  well  in 
supposing  things  like  unto  our  ideas  existing  without,  as  (2)  attri- 
buting to  them  power  or  activity.}  [Secomw/y  because  the  supreme 
spirit,  which  excites  those  ideas  in  our  minds,  is  not  marked  out 
and  limited  to  our  view  by  any  particular  finite  collection  of  sensible 
ideasy  as  human  agents  are  by  their  size,  complexion,  limbs,  and 
motions.]  [And  thirdly,  because  his  operations  are  regular  and 
uniform.]  Whenever  the  course  of  nature  is  interrupted  by  a 
miracle,  men  are  ready  to  own  the  presence  of  a  superior  agents 
But  when  we  see  things  go  on  in  the  ordinary  course,  they  do  not 
exdte  in  us  any  reflection;  their  order  and  concatenation,  thou^ 
it  be  an  argoment  of  the  greatest  wisdom,  power,  «>d  goodness 
m  their  creator,  is  yet  so  constant  and  familiar  to  us,  that  we  do 
not  think  them  the  immediate  efiects  of  Vkfree  spirit:  especially 
since  inconstancy  and  mutability  in  acting,  though  it  be  an  im- 
perfection, is  looked  on  as  a  mark  oi  freedom* 
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LVIIL  Tenth  obfecHon. — Answer, — TentUy,  it  will  be  ob- 
jected, that  the  notions  we  advance  are  inconsistent  with  several 
sound  truths  in  philosophy  and  mathematics.  C^  [For  example, 
the  motUm  of  the  earth  is  now  universally  admitted  by  astronomers, 
as  a  truth  grounded  on  the  clearest  and  most  convincing  reasons; 
but  on  the  forgoing  principles,  there  can  be  no  such  thing.  For 
motion  being  only  an  idea,  it  follows  that  if  it  be  not  perceived, 
it  exists  not ;  but  the  motion  of  the  earth  is  not  perceived 
by  sense.]  I  answer^  that  tenet,  if  rightly  understood,  will  be 
found  to  agree  with  the  principles  we  have  premised ;  [for  the 
question,  whether  the  earth  moves  or  no,  amounts  in  reality  to  no 
more  than  this,. to  wit,  whether  we  have  reason  to  conclude  from 
what  hath  been  observed  by  astronomers,  that  if  we  were  placed 
in  such  and  such  circumstances,  and  such  or  such  a  position  and 
distance,  both  from  the  earth  and  sun,  we  should  perceive  the 
former  to  move  amon^  the  choir  of  the  planets,  and  appearing  in 
all  respects  like  one  of  them :  and  this,  by  the  establi^ed  rules 
of  nature,  which  we  have  no  reason  to  mistrust,  is  reasonably 
collected  from  the  phenomena.] 

LIX.  [We  may,  from  the  experience  we  have  had  of  the  train 
and  succession  of  ideas  in  our  minds,  often  make,  I  will  not  say 
uncertain  conjectures,  but  sure  and  well-grounded  predictions, 
concerning  the  ideas  we  shall  be  affected  with,  pursuant  to  a  great 
train  of  actions,  and  be  enabled  to  pass  a  right  judgment  of  what 
would  have  appeared  to  us,  in  case  we  were  in  circumstances  very 
different  from  those  we  are  in  at  present]  [Herein  consists  the 
knowledge  of  nature,  which  may  preserve  its  use  and  certainty 
very  consistently  with  what  hath  been  said.]  It  will  be  easy  to 
apply  this  to  whatever  objections  of  the  like  sort  may  be  drawn 
from  the  magnitude  of  the  stars,  or  any  other  discoveries  in  astro- 
nomy or  nature. 

LX.  Eleventh  at^ection. — [In  the  eleventh  place,  it  will  be  de- 
manded to  what  purpose  serves  that  curious  organizajtion  of  plants^ 
and  the  admirable  mechanism  in  the  parts  of  animals  f'\  Mi^t  not 
vegetables  grow,  and  shoot  forth  leaves  and  blossoms,  and  aniinab 
perform  all  their  motions,  as  well  without  as  with  all  that  variety 
of  internal  parts  so  elegantly  contrived  and  put  together,  trAteft 
being  ideas  have  nothing  powerful  or  operative  hi  them^  nor  have  amf 
necessary  connexion  with  the  effects  ascribed  to  them  f  If  it  be  a  spirit 
that  inunediately  produces  every  effect  by  a  Jiaty  or  act  of  his 
will,  we  must  think  all  that  is  nne  and  artificial  in  the  works, 
whether  of  man  or  nature,  to  be  made  in  vain.  |t3r  By  this  doc- 
trine, though  an  artist  hath  made  the  spring  and  wheels,  and  every 
movement  of  a  watch,  and  adjusted  them  m  such  a  manner  as  he 
knew  would  produce  the  motions  he  desired;  yet  he  must  think 
all  this  done  to  no  purpose,  and  that  it  is  an  intelligence  which 
directs  the  index,  and  points  to  the  hour  of  the  day.     If  so,  why 
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may  not  the  intelligence  do  it^  without  his  being  at  thepains  of 
making  the  movements,  and  putting  them  together  ?  Why  does 
not  an  empty  case  serve  as  well  as  another?  And  how  comes  it 
to  pass,  that  whenever  there  is  any  fault  in  the  going  of  a  watch, 
there  is  some  corresponding  disorder  to  be  found  in  the  move- 
ments, which  being  mended  by  a  skilful  hand,  all  is  right  again? 

The  like  may  )^  said  of  all  the  clock-work  of  nature,  great 
part  whereof  is  so  wonderfully  fine  and  subtile,  as  scarce  to  be 
discerned  by  the  best  microscope.  In  short  it  will  be  asked,  how 
upon  our  principles  any  tolerable  account  can  be  given,  or  any 
final  cause  assigned  of  an  innumerable  multitude  of  bodies  and 
machines  framed  with  the  most  exquisite  art,  which  in  the  com- 
mon philosophy  have  very  apposite  uses  assigned  them,  and  serve 
to  explain  abundance  of  phenomena. 

LXL  Answer. — To  dl  which  I  answer,  ^.9^,  that  though 
there  were  some  difficulties  relating  to  the  administration  of  pro- 
vidence, and  the  uses  by^it  assign^  to  the  several  parts  of  nar- 
ture,  which  I  could  not  solve  by  the  foregoing  principles,  yet 
this  objection  could  be  of  small  weight  against  the  truth  and 
certainty  of  those  things  which  may  he  proved  ipriari,  with  the 
utaiost  evidence.  Secandfyy  but  neither  are  the  received  princi- 
ples free  from  the  like  difficulties ;  for  it  may  still  be  demanded, 
to  what  end  God  should  take  those  round-about  methods  of 
efiecting  things  by  instruments  and  machines,  which  no  one  can 
deny  might  have  been  effected  by  the  mere  command  of  his  will, 
without  all  that  apparatus :  nay,  (thirdbfy)  if  we  narrowly  consi- 
der it,  we  shall  find  the  objection  may  be  retorted  with  greater 
force  on  those  who  hold  the  existence  of  those  machines  without 
the  mind;  for  it  has  been  made  evident,  that  solidity,  bulk, 
figure,  motion,  and  the  like,  have  no  activity  or  efficacy  in  them,  so 
as  to  be  capable  of  producing  any  one  effect  in  nature.  See 
Sect.  XXV.  [Whoever  therefore  supposes  them  to  exist  (allowing 
the  supposition  possible)  when  they  are  not  perceived,  does  it 
manifestly  to  no  purpose ;  since  the  only  use  that  is  assigned  to 
them,  as  they  exist  unperceived,  is  that  they  produce  those  pei> 
ceivable  effects,  which  in  truth  cannot  be  ascribed  to  any  thing 
but  spirit.] 

LXIL  (Fourthly.) — [But  to  come  nearer  the  difficulty,  it 
must  be  observed,  that  though  the  fabrication  of  all  those  parts 
and  organs  be  not  absolutely  necessary  to  the  producing  any  effect, 
yet  it  IS  necessary  to  the  producing  of  things  in  a  constarU,  regU" 
lar  way,  according  to  the  laws  of  nature.  There  are  certain  gene- 
ral laws  that  run  through  the  whole  chain  of  natural  effects: 
these  are  learned  by  the  observation  and  study  of  nature,  and  are 
by  men  applied  (1 )  as  well  to  the  framing  artificial  things  for  the 
use  and  ornament  of  life,  as  (2)  to  the  explaining  the  various 
phenomena :]  which  explication  consists  only  in  showing  the  con- 
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formity  any  particular  phenomenon  hath  to  the  general  laws  of 
nature,  or  which  ia  the  same  thing,  in  discovering  the  uniformity 
there  is  in  the  production  of  natural  effects ;  as  will  be  evident 
to  whoever  shall  attend  to  the  several  instances,  wherein  philoso- 
phers pretend  to  account  for  appearances.  That  there  is  a  great 
and  conspicuous  use  in  these  regular  constant  methods  of  work- 
ing observed  by  the  supreme  agent,  hath  been  shown  in  Sect. 
XXXI.  And  it  is  no  less  visible,  that  a  particular  size,  figure, 
motion,  and  disposition  of  parts  are  necessary,  though  not  abso* 
lotely  to  the  producing  any  effect,  yet  to  the  producing  it  accord- 
ing to  the  standing  mechanical  laws  of  nature.  t9r  Thus,  for 
instance,  it  cannot  be  denied  that  God,  or  the  intelligence  which 
sustains  and  rules  the  ordinary  course  of  things,  might,  if  he 
were  minded  to  produce  a  miracle,  cause  all  the  motions  on  the 
dial-plate  of  a  watch,  though  nobody  had  ever  made  the  move- 
ments, and  put  them  in  it :  but  yet  if  he  will  act  agreeably  to 
the  rules  of  mechanism,  by  him  for  wise  ends  established  and 
maintained  in  the  creation,  it  is  necessary  that  those  actions  of 
the  watchmaker,  whereby  he  makes  the  movements  and  rightly 
adjusts  them,  precede  the  production  of  the  aforesaid  motions ; 
as  also  that  any  disorder  in  them  be  attended  with  the  perception 
of  some  corresponding  disorder  in  the  movements,  which  being 
once  corrected,  all  is  right  again. 

LXIII.  It  may  indeed  on  some  occasions  be  necessary^  that 
the  auihorof  nature  display  his  (?t7erru&i^ /^otoer  in  producing  some 
appearance  out  of  his  ordinary  series  of  things.  Such  excep- 
tions from  the  general  rules  of  nature  are  proper  to  surprise  and 
awe  men  into  an  acknowledgment  of  the  divine  being:  [but  then 
they  are  to  be  used  but  seldom,  (1)  otherwise  there  is  a  plain 
reason  why  they  should  fail  of  that  effect.]  [(2)  Besides,  Grod 
seems  to  choose  the  camnncing  our  reason  of  his  attributes  by  the 
works  of  nature,  which  discover  so  much  harmony  and  oontri* 
vance  in  their  make,  and  are  such  plain  indications  of  wisdom 
and  beneficence  in  their  author,  rather  than  to  astonish  us  into  a 
belief  of  his  being  by  anomalous  and  surprising  events.] 

LXIV.  To  set  iMs  matter  in  a  yet  clearer  light,  I  shall  observe 
that  what  has  been  objected  in  Sect.  LX.  amounts  in  reality  to 
no  more  than  this:  ideas  are  not  any  how  and  at  random  pro- 
duced, there  being  a  certidn  order  and  connexion  between  them, 
like  to  that  of  cause  and  effect :  there  are  also  several  combinar 
tiona  of  them,  made  in  a  very  r^ular  and  artificial  jnanner, 
which  seem  like  so  many  instruments  in  the  hand  of  nature^ 
that  being  hid,  as  it  were,  behind  the  scenes,  havea  secret  openir 
tion  in  producing  those  appearances  which  are  seen  on  the  thea- 
tre of  the  worid,  being  themselves  discernible  only  to  the  curious 
eye  of  the  philosopher.  But  since  one  idea  cannot  be  the  cause 
fi  another,  to  what  purpose  is  that  connexion  ?  and  since  those 
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instrumenta,  being  barely  inefficacious  perceptions  in  the  mind, 
are  not  subservient  to  the  production  of  natural  effects :  it  is  de- 
manded why  they  are  made,  or,  in  other  words,  what  reason  can 
be  assigned  why  Grod  should  make  ns,  upon  a  close  inspection 
into  his  works,  behold  so  great  variety  of  ideas,  so  artfully  laid 
together,  and  so  much  according  to  rule ;  it  not  besing  credible, 
that  he  would  be  at  the  expense  (if  one  may  so  sp^)  of  all 
that  art  and  r^ularity  to  no  purpose  ? 

LXY.  [To  all  which  my  answer  is,  ^rstj  that  the  connexion 
of  ideas  does  not  imply  the  relation  of  cause  and  effect,  but  only 
of  a  mark  or  si^n  with  the  thing  swrnfietLJi  §S'  Thejire  which 
I  see  is  not  the  cause  of  the  pain  I  suffer  upon  my  approaching 
it,  but  the  mark  that  forewarns  me  of  it.  In  like  manner,  the 
noise  that  I  hear  is  not  the  effect  of  this  or  that  motion  or  col- 
lision of  the  ambient  bodies,  but  the  sisn  thereof.  [Secondlyf 
the  reason  why  ideas  are  formed  into  maoiines,  that  is,  artificial 
and  r^ular  combinations,  is  the  same  with  that  for  combining 
letters  into  words.  That  a  few  original  ideas  may  be  made  to 
signify  a  great  number  of  effects  and  actions,  it  is  necessary  they 
be  variously  combined  together :  and  to  the  end  their  use  be  per^ 
manent  and  universal,  these  combinations  must  be  made  by  rule, 
and  with  wise  contrivance.']  By  this  means  abundance  of  infor- 
mation is  conveyed  unto  us  concerning  what  we  are  to  expect 
from  such  and  such  actions,  and  what  methods  are  proper  to  be 
taken,  for  the  exciting  such  and  such  ideas :  which  in  effect  is  all 
that  I  conceive  to  be  distinctly  meant,  when  it  is  said  that  by 
discerning  the  figure,  texture,  and  mechanism  of  the  inward 
parts  of  bodies,  whether  natural  or  artificial,  we  may  attain  to 
know  the  several  uses  and  properties  depending  thereon,  or  the 
nature  of  the  thing. 

LiXYI.  Proper  employment  of  the  natural  philosopher. — Hence 
it  is  evident,  that  those  things  which,  under  the  nation  of  a  cause 
co-operating  or  concurring  to  the  production  of  effects,  are  altogether 
inexplicable,  and  run  us  into  great  absurdities,  may  be  very  natu- 
rally explained,  and  have  a  proper  and  obvious  use  assigned  them, 
when  they  are  considered  only  as  marks  or  signs  for  our  infor- 
mation. [And  it  is  the  searching  after,  and  endeavouring  to 
understand  those  signs  (this  language,  if  I  may  so  call  it)  instituted 
by  the  author  of  nature,  that  ought  to  be  the  employment  of 'the 
natural  philosopher,  and  not  the  pretending  to  explain  thinss  by 
corporeal  causes;  which  doctrine  seems  to  have  too  muda  es- 
tranged the  mindis  of  men  from  that  active  principle^  that  supreme 
and  wise  spirit,  *^  in  whom  we  live,  move,  and  have  our  bcong.'^ 

LXVIl.  Twelfth  olgectUnL — Answer. — ^In  the  twelfth  place,  it 
may  perhaps  be  objected,  that  though  it  be  clear  from  i^t  has 
been  said,  that  there  can  be  no  such  thing  as  an  inert,  senseless, 
extended,  solid,  figured,  moveable  substance,  existing  without  the 
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mind,  such  as  philosophers  describe  matter:  [yet  if  any  man 
shall  leave  out  of  his  idea  of  matter^  the  positive  ideas  of  exten- 
sion,  figure,  solidity,  and  motion,  and  say  that  he  means  only  by 
that  word  an  inert  senseless  substance,  that  exists  without  the 
mind,  or  unperoeived,  which  is  the  occasion  of  our  ideas^  or  at  the 
presence  whereof  Grod  is  pleased  to  excite  ideas  in  us :]  it  doth 
not  appear,  but  that  matter  taken  in  this  sense  may  possibly 
exist.  [In  answer  to  which  I  say  Jirst^  that  it  seems  no  less  ab- 
surd to  suppose  a  substance  without  accidents,  than  it  is  to  sup- 
pose accidents  without  a  substance.  But  secondly^  though  we 
should  grant  this  unknown  substance  may  possibly  exist,  yet 
where  can  it  be  supposed  to  bef  that  it  exists  not  in  the 
mind  is  agreed,  and  that  it  exists  not  in  place  is  no  less  certain ; 
since  all  (place  or)  extension  exists  only  in  the  mindy  as  hath  been 
already  proved.  It  remains  therefore  that  it  exists  no  where 
at  all] 

LXV III.  Matter  supports  nothing^  an  argument  against  its  exis^ 
tence. — ^Let  us  examine  a  little  the  description  that  is  here  ^ven 
us  of  matter.  It  neither  acts,  nor  perceives,  nor  is  perceived : 
for  this  is  all  that  is  meant  by  saying  it  is  an  inert^  senseless^  tm- 
knawn  substance ;  which  is  a  definition  entirelv  made  up  of 
negatives,  excepting  only  the  relative  notion  or  its  standing 
under  or  supporting:  but  then  it  must  be  observed,  that  it 
supports  nothing  at  all ;  and  how  nearly  this  comes  to  the  de- 
scription of  a  nonentity^  I  desire  may  be  considered.  But,  say 
you,  it  is  the  unknown  occasion,  at  the  presence  of  which  ideas  are 
excited  in  us  by  the  will  of  Grod.  [Now  I  would  fain  know 
how  any  thing  can  be  present  to  us,  which  is  neither  perceivable 
hj^  sense  nor  reflection,  nor  capable  of  producing  any  idea  in  our 
minds,  nor  is  at  all  extended,  nor  hath  any  form,  nor  exists  in 
any  place.]  The  words  to  be  present,  when  thus  applied,  must 
needs  be  taken  in  some  abstract  and  strange  meaning,  and  which 
I  am  not  able  to  comprehend. 

LXIX.  [Again,*  let  us  examine  what  is  meant  by  occasion  ; 
80  far  as  I  can  gather  from  the  common  use  of  language,  that 
word  signifies,  either  the  agent  which  produces  any  effect,  or  else 
something  that  is  observed  to  ctccompany,  or  go  before  it,  in  the 
ordinary  course  of  things.]  But  when  it  is  aj^lied  to  matter  as 
above  described,  it  can  be  taken  in  neither  of  those  senses. 
[For  matter  is  said  to  be  passive  and  inert,  and  so  cannot  be  an 
agent  or  efficient  cause.  It  is  also  unperceioable,  as  being  devoid 
of  all  sensible  qualities,  and  so  cannot  be  the  occasion  of  our  per- 
ceptions in  the  latter  sense :]  i9r  as  when  the  burning  my  finger 
is  said  to  be  the  occasion  of  the  pain  that  attends  it  What 
therefore  can  be  meant  by  calling  matter  an  occasion  f  this  term 

*  Vide  sect.  Ixvii,  for  the  fiiBt  argument  to  show  that  matter  is  notthetfcauion  of  our 
idea8.^£d. 
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is  either  used  in  no  sense  at  all,  or  else  in  some  sense  very  (Ustant 
&om  its  received  signification. 

LXX.  [You  will  perhaps  say  that  matter,  though  it  be  not 
perceived  by  us,  t9  nevertheless  perceived  by  God,  to  whom  it  is 
the  occasion  of  exciting  ideas  in  our  minds.]  For,  say  you, 
since  we  observe  our  sensations  to  be  imprinted  in  an  orderly  and 
constant  manner,  it  is  but  reasonable  to  suppose  there  are  certain 
constant  and  regular  occasions  of  their  being  produced.  That  is 
to  say,  that  there  are  certain  permanent  and  distinct  parcels  of 
matter,  corresponding  to  our  ideas,  which,  though  they  do  not 
excite  them  in  our  mmds,  or  any  ways  immediately  affect  us,  as 
being  altogether  passive  and  unperceivable  to  us,  they  are  never- 
theless to  Grod,  by  whom  they  are  perceived,  as  it  were  so  many 
occasions  to  remind  him  when  and  what  ideas  to  imprint  on  our 
minds :  tJuxt  so  things  may  go  on  in  a  constant,  uniform  manner. 

LXXI.  [In  answer  to  this  I  observe,  that  as  the  notion  of 
matter  is  here  stated,  the  question  is  no  longer  concerning  the 
existence  of  a  thing  distinct  from  spirit  and  idea,  from  perceiving 
and  being  perceived :  but  whether  there  are  not  certain  ideas,  of 
I  know  not  what  sort,  in  the  mind  of  God,  which  are  so  many 
marks  or  notes  that  direct  him  how  to  produce  sensations  in  our 
minds,  in  a  constant  and  regular  method] :  tfST  much  after  the 
same  manner  as  a  musician  is  directed  by  the  notes  of  music  to 
produce  that  harmonious  train  and  composition  of  sound,  which 
IS  called  a  tune  ;  though  they  who  hear  the  music  do  not  perceive 
Ae  notes,  and  may  be  entirely  ignorant  of  them.  But  this 
notion  of  matter*  seems  too  extravagant  to  deserve  a  confutation. 
[Besides,  it  is  in  effect  no  objection  against  what  we  have  ad- 
vanced, to  wit,  that  there  is  no  senseless,  unperceived  substance.'] 

liXXII.  The  order  of  our  perceptions  shows  the  goodness  of  God, 
hut  affords  no  proof  of  the  existence  of  matter, — If  we  follow  the 
light  of  reason,  we  shall,  from  the  constant,  uniform  method  of 
our  sensations,  collect  the  goodness  and  wisdom  of  the  spirit  who 
excites  them  in  our  minds.  But  this  is  all  that  I  can  see  reason- 
ably concluded  from  thence.  To  me,  I  say,  it  is  evident  that 
the  being  of  a  spirit  vnfimteh  wise,  good,  and  powerful  is  abun- 
dantly sufficient  to  explain  all  the  appearances  of  nature.  But 
as  for  inert,  senseless  matter,  nothing  that  I  perceive  has  any  the 
least  connexion  with  it,  or  leads  to  the  thoughts  of  it.  And  I 
would  fain  see  any  one  explain  any  the  meanest  phenomenon  in 
nature  by  it,  or  show  any  manner  of  reason,  though  in  the  lowest 
rank  of  probability,  that  he  can  have  for  its  existence ;  or  even 
make  any  tolerable  sense  or  meaning  of  that  supposition.  For 
as  to  its  being  an  occasion,  we  have,  I  think,  evidently  shown 
that  with  regard  to  us  it  is  no  occasion :  it  remains  therefore  that 

*  (Whieh  after  all  is  tht  only  inUlUgibt§  one  that  I  can  pick,  from  what  is  i^i  of 
mnkaown  occasions.)*— Edit  1710. 

VOL.   I.  I 
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it  must  be,  if  at  all,  the  occasion  to  God  of  exciting  ideas  in  us ; 
and  what  this  amounts  to,  we  have  just  now  seen. 

LXXIIL  [It  is  worth  while  to  reflect  a  little  on  the  motives 
which  induced  men  to  suppose  the  existence  of  material  substimce'] ; 
that  so  having  observed  the  gradual  ceasing  and  expiration  of 
those  niotives  or  reasons,  we  may  proportionably  witndiaw  the 
assent  that  was  grounded  on  them.  Firsts  therefore,  it  was 
thought  that  colour,  figure,  motion,  and  the  rest  of  the  sensible 
qualities  or  accidents,  did  really  exist  without  the  mind ;  [and 
for  this  reason,  it  seemed  needful  to  suppose  some  unthinking  suIh 
stratum  or  substance  wherein  they  did  exists  since  they  could  not  be 
conceived  to  exist  by  themselves,']  Afterwards^  (secondly)  in  process 
of  time,  men  being  convinced  that  colours,  sounds,  and  the  rest  of 
the  sensible  secondary  qualities  had  no  existence  without  the 
mind,  they  stripped  this  substratum  or  material  substance  of  those 
qualities,  leaving  only  the  primary  ones,  figure,  motion,  and  such 
like,  which  they  still  conceived  to  exist  without  the  mind,  and  con- 
sequently to  stand  in  need  of  a  material  support.  But  it  having 
been  shown,  that  none,  even  of  these,  can  possibly  exist  otherwise 
than  in  a  spirit  or  mind  which  perceives  tnem,  it  follows  that  we 
have  no  longer  any  reason  to  suppose  the  being  of  matter.  Nay 
that  it  is  utterly  impossible  there  should  be  any  such  thing,  so 
long  as  that  word  is  taken  to  denote  an  unthinkinff  substratum  of 
quwties  or  accidents,  wherein  they  exist  without  the  mind. 

LXXiy.  But  though  it  be  allowed  by  the  materialists  them- 
selves, that  matter  was  thought  of  only  for  the  sake  of  support- 
ing accidents ;  and  the  reason  entirel  v  ceasing,  one  might  expect 
the  mind  should  natiurally,  and  witnout  any  reluctance  at  all, 
quit  the  belief  of  what  was  solely  grounded  thereon.  Yet  the 
prejudice  is  riveted  so  deeply  in  our  thoughts,  that  we.  can  scarce 
tell  how  to  part  with  it,  and  are  therefore  incUned,  since  the  thinff 
itself  is  indefensible,  at  least  to  retain  the  name  ;  which  we  apply 
to  I  know  not  what  abstracted  and  indefinite  notions  of  beinff  or 
occasion^  though  without  any  show  of  reason,  at  least  so  far  as  I 
can  see.  For  what  is  there  on  our  part,  or  what  do  we  perceive 
amongst  all  the  ideas,  sensations,  notions,  which  are  imprmted  on 
our  minds,  either  by  sense  or  reflection,  from  whence  may  be  in- 
ferred the  existence  of  an  inert,  thoughtless,  unperceived  occasion? 
and  on  the  other  hand,  on  the  part  of  an  all-sujfficient  spirit,  what 
can  there  be  that  should  make  us  believe,  or  even  suspect,  he  is 
directed  by  an  inert  occasion  to  excite  ideas  in  our  minds  ? 

LXX  V.  Absurdity  rf  contending  for  the  existence  of  matter  as 
the  occasion  of  ideas. — It  is  a  very  extraordinary  instance  of  the 
force  of  prejudice,  and  much  to  be  lamented,  that  the  mind  of 
man  retains  so  great  a  fondness,  against  all  the  evidence  of  reason, 
for  a  stupid,  thoughtless  somewhat^  by  the  interposition  whereof  it 
would,  as  it  were,  screen  itself  from  the  providence  of  God,  and 
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remove  him  further  off  from  the  affairs  of  the  worlA  But 
though  we  do  the  utmost  we  can,  to  secure  the  belief  of  matter^ 
though  when  reason  forsakes  us,  we  endeavour  to  support  our 
opinion  on  the  bare  possibility  of  the  thing,  and  though  we  in- 
dulge ourselves  in  the  full  scope  of  an  imagination  not  regulated 
by  reason,  to  make  out  that  poor  possibiHtyy  yet  the  upshot  of  all 
is,  that  there  are  certain  unknown  ideas  in  the  mind  of  God ;  for 
this,  if  any  thing,  is  all  that  I  conceive  to  be  meant  by  occasion 
with  regard  to  God.  And  this,  at  the  bottom,  is  no  longer  con- 
tending for  the  thinffy  but  for  the  name. 

LXXVL  Whether  therefore  there  are  such  ideas  in  the  mind 
of  God,  and  whether  they  may  be  called  by  the  name  matter,  I 
shall  not  dispute.  But  if  you  stick  to  the  notion  of  an  unthink- 
ing  substance,  or  support  of  extension,  motion,  and  other  sensible 
qualities,  then  to  me  is  it  most  evidently  impossible  there  should 
be  any  such  thing.  Since  is  it  a  plain  repugnancy,  that  those 
qualities  should  exist  in  or  be  supported  by  an  unperceiving  sub- 
stance. 

LXXVII.  That  a  substratum  not  perceived,  may  exist,  unim" 
partant — [But  say  you,  though  it  be  punted  that  there  is  no 
thoughtless  support  of  extension,  and  the  other  qualities  or  acci- 
dents which  we  perceive;  yet  there  may,  perhaps,  be  some  inert 
unperceiving  substance,  or  stdfstratum  of  some  other  qualities,  as 
imcomprehensible  to  us  as  colours  are  to  a  man  bom  blind,  because 
we  have  not  a  sense  adapted  to  them.']  But  if  we  had  a  new  sense, 
we  should  possibly  no  more  doubt  of  their  existence,  than  a 
blind  man  made  to  see  does  of  the  existence  of  light  and  colours. 

g  answer,  Jirst,  if  what  you  mean  by  the  word  matter  be  only 
e  tmknown  support  of  unknoum  qualities,  it  is  no  matter  whether 
there  is  such  a  thing  or  not,  since  it  no  way  concerns  us :  and  I 
do  not  see  the  advantage  there  is  in  disputing  about  we  know 
not  what,  and  we  know  not  why.'] 

LXXVin.  [But  secondh/,  if  we  had  a  new  sense,*  it  could  onh) 
furnish  us  with  new  ideas  or  sensations :  and  then  we  should  hav« 
the  same  reason  against  their  existing  in  an  unperceiving  sub- 
stance,  that  has  been  already  offered  with  relation  to  figure, 
motion,  colour,  and  the  like.]  Qualities,  as  hath  been  shown, 
are  nothing  else  but  sensations  or  ideas,  which  exist  only  in  a  mind 
perceiving  them ;  and  this  is  true  not  only  of  the  ideas  we  are 
acquainted  with  at  present,  but  likewise  of  all  possible  ideas 
whatsoever. 

LXXIX.  But  you  will  insist,  what  if  (1)  I  have  no  reason 
to  believe  the  existence  of  matter,  what  ii  (2)  I  can  assign  any 
use  to  it,  or  (3)  explain  any  thing  by  it,  or  even  (4)  conceive 
what  is  meant  by  that  word?  yet  still  it  is  no  contradiction  to 
say  that  matter  exists,   and  that  this  matter  is  in  general  a 

*  Vide  sect  czzvvi. 
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substance^  or  occasion  of  ideas ;  though,  indeed,  to  go  about  to  un- 
fold the  meaning,  or  adhere  to  any  particular  explication  of  those 
words,  may  be  attended  with  great  difficulties.  I  answer^  when 
words  are  used  without  a  meaning,  you  may  put  them  together 
as  you  please,  without  danger  of  running  into  a  contradiction. 
You  may  say,  for  example,  that  twice  two  is  equal  to  seven^  so 
long  as  you  declare  you  do  not  take  the  words  of  that  proposition 
in  uieir  usual  acceptation,  but  for  marks  of  you  know  not  what. 
And  by  the  same  reason  you  may  say,  there  is  an  inert  thought- 
less substance  without  accidents,  wmch  is  the  occasion  of  our 
ideas.  And  we  shall  understand  just  as  much  by  one  proposition, 
as  the  other. 

LXXX.  [In  the  last  place,  you  will  say,  what  if  we  give  up 
the  cause  of  material  substance,  and  assert,  that  matter  is  an  un- 
known somewhat,  neither  substance  nor  accident,  spirit  nor  idea, 
inert,  thoughtless,  indivisible,  immoveable,  unextended,  existing 
in  no  place  ?]  for,  say  you,  whatever  may  be  ui^ed  against  <u&- 
stance  or  occasion,  or  any  other  positive  or  relative  notion  of 
matter,  hath  no  place  at  all,  so  long  as  this  negative  defimOan  of 
matter  is  adhered  to.  I  answer,  you  mav,  if  so  it  shall  seem  good, 
use  the  word  matter  in  the  same  sense  that  other  men  use  nathina^ 
and  so  make  those  terms  convertible  in  your  style.  For  after  all, 
this  is  what  appears  to  me  to  be  the  result  of  that  definition,  the 
parts  whereof  when  I  consider  with  attention,  either  collectively, 
or  separate  from  each  other,  I  do  not  find  that  there  is  any  kind 
of  effect  or  impression  made  on  my  mind,  different  from  what  is 
excited  by  the  term  nothing. 

LXXaL  [You  will  reply  perhaps,  that  in  the  foresaid  defini- 
tion is  included,  what  doth  sufficienify  distinguish  it  from  nothing, 
the  positive,  abstract  idea  of  quiddity,  entity,  or  existence.^  I  own 
inde^,  that  those  who  pretend  to  the  faculty  of  framing  abstract 
general  ideas,  do  talk  as  if  they  had  such  an  idea,  which  is,  say 
they,  the  most  abstract  and  general  notion  of  all,  that  is  to  me 
the  most  incomprehensible  of  all  others.  That  there  are  a  ereat 
variety  of  spirits  of  different  orders  and  capacities,  whose  lacul- 
ties,  both  in  number  and  extent,  are  far  exceeding  those  the 
author  of  my  being  has  bestowed  on  me,  I  see  no  reason  to  deny. 
And  for  me  to  pretend  to  determine  by  my  own  few,  stinted, 
narrow  inlets  of  i>erception,  what  ideas  the  inexhaustible  power 
of  the  supreme  spirit  may  imprint  upon  them,  were  certainly  the 
utmost  folly  and  presumption.  Since  there  may  be,  for  ought 
that  I  know,  innumerable  sorts  of  ideas  or  sensations,  as  different 
from  one  another,  and  from  all  that  I  have  perceived,  as  colours 
are  from  sounds.  But  how  ready  soever  I  may  be  to  acknow- 
ledge the  scantiness  of  my  comprehension,  with  regard  to  the 
endless  variety  of  spirits  and  ideas,  that  might  possibly  exist, 
yet  for  any  one  to  pretend  to  a  notion  of  entity  or  existence. 
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abstracted  from  spirit  and  idea^  from  perceiving  and  being  per- 
ceived, is,  I  snspecty  a  downright  repugnancy  and  trifling  with 
words.  It  remains  that  we  consider  the  objections  which  may 
possibly  be  made  on  the  part  of  religion. 

LiXaXTL  Obfections  derived  from  the  scriptures  anstoered* — 
Somef  there  are  who  think,  that  though  the  arguments  for  the 
real  existence  of  bodies,  which  are  drawn  from  reason,  be  allowed 
not  to  amount  to  demonstration,  yet  (first)  the  holy  scriptures  are 
80  clear  in  the  point,  as  will  sufficiently  convince  every  good 
Christian,  that  bodies  «do  really  exist,  and  are  something  more 
than  mere  ideas ;  there  being  m  holy  writ  innumerable  facts  re- 
lated, which  evidently  suppose  the  reality  of  timber,  and  stone, 
mountains,  and  rivers,  and  cities,  and  human  bodies.  [To  which 
I  answer^  that  no  sort  of  writings  whatever,  sacred  or  profane, 
which  use  those  and  the  like  words  in  the  vulgar  acceptation^  or 
BO  as  to  have  a  meaning  in  them,  are  in  danger  of  having  their 
truth  called  in  question  by  our  doctrine.  That  all  those  things 
do  really  exist,  that  there  are  bodies,  even  corporeal  substances, 
when  taken'  m  the  vulgar  sense,  has  been  shown  to  be  agreeable 
to  our  prindples] :  and  the  difference  betwixt  tluTigs  and  ideas, 
realities  and  chimerasy  has  been  distinctly  explained.^  [And  I  do 
not  think,  that  either  what  philosophers  call  matter,  or  the  exis- 
tence of  objects  without  the  mind,  is  any  where  mentioned  in 
scripture.] 

LXXaTTL  No  objection  as  to  language  tenable. — {Again, 
whether  there  be  or  be  not  external  things,  it  is  agreed  on  all 
hands,  that  the  proper  use  of  words  is  the  marking  our  concep- 
tions, or  things  only  as  they  are  known  and  perceived  by  us ; 
whence  it  plainly  follows,  that  in  the  tenets  we  have  laid  down, 
there  is  nothing  inconsistent  with  the  ri^ht  use  and  significancy 
of  language,  and  that  discourse  of  what  xind  soever,  so  far  as  it 
is  intelligible,  remidns  undisturbed.]  But  all  this  seems  so 
manifest,  from  what  hath  been  set  forth  in  the  premises,  that  it 
is  needless  to  insist  any  further  on  it. 

LXXXIV.  But  (secondly)  §  it  will  be  urged,  that  miracles 
do,  at  least,  lose  much  of  their  stress  and  import  by  our  principles. 
^0r  What  must  we  thmk  of  Moses'  rod,  was  it  not  recdly  turned 
into  a  serpent,  or  was  there  only  a  change  of  ideas  in  the  minds 
of  the  spectators  ?  And  can  it  be  supposed,  that  our  Saviour 
did  no  more  at  the  marriage-feast  in  Cana,  than  impose  on  the 
sight,  and  smell,  and  taste  of  the  guests,  so  as  to  create  in  them 
the  appearance  or  idea  only  of  wine  ?  The  same  may  be  said  of 
all  otner  miracles :  which,  in  consequence  of  the  foregoing  prin- 
ciples, must  be  looked  upon  only  as  so  many  cheats,  or  iUusions 

*  And  oooduded  in  sect  ict.  f  Malebranch«.    Vide  sect.  Uxxiy. 

X  Sect.  XXIX.,  xxx.f  xxxliu,  xxzvL,  ficc.  f  Sect^UxxiU 
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of  fancy.     To  this  I  reply,  that  the  rod  was  changed  into  a  real 
serpent,  and  the  water  into  real  wine.     That  this  doth  not,  in 
the  least,  contradict  what  I  have  elsewhere  said,  will  be  evident 
from  Sect,  xxxiv.,  xxxv.  But  this  business  oireal  and  imaginary 
hath  been  already  so  plainly  and  fully  explained,  and  so  often 
referred  to,  and  the  difficulties  about  it  are  so  easily  answered 
from  what  hath  gone  before,  that  it  were  an  affront  to  the  readr 
er's  understanding,  to  resume  the  explication  of  it  in  this  placa 
i^  I  shall  only  observe,  that  if  at  table  all  who  were  present 
should  see,  and  smell,  and  taste,  and  drink  wine,  and  find  the 
effects  of  it,  with  me  there  could  be  no  doubt  of  its  reality.    [So 
that  at  bottom,  the  scruple  concerning  real  miracles  hath  no 
place  at  all  on  ours,  but  only  on  the  received  principles,  and,  con- 
sequently, maketh  rather ybr,  than  against^  what  hath  been  said.] 
LXSSJ^V.   Consequences  of  the  preceding  tetiets, — Having  done 
with  the  objections,  which  I  endeavoured  to  propose  m  the 
clearest  light,  and  given  them  all  the  force  and  weight  I  could, 
we  proceed  in  the  next  place  to  take  a  view  of  our  tenets  in  their 
consequences,     [Some  of  these   appear  at  first   sight,   as   that 
several  difficult  and  obscure  questions,  on  which  abundance  of 
speculation  hath  been  thrown  away,  are  entirely  banished  from 
philosophy.     Whether  (1)  corporeal  substance  can  think  ?  whe- 
ther (2)  matter  be  infinitely  divisible  ?  and  (3)  how  it  operates 
on  spirit?     These,  and  the  like  inquiries,  have  given  infinite 
amusement  to  philosophers  in  all  ages.]    But  depending  on  the- 
existence  of  matter,  they  have  no  longer  any  place  on  our  prin- 
ciples.   Many  other  advantages  there  are,  as  well  with  regard  to^ 
religion  as  the  sciences,  which  it  is  easy  for  any  one  to  deduce 
from  what  hath  been  premised.     But  this  will  appear   more 
plainly  in  the  sequel.* 

LXXXVT.  TJie  removal  of  matter  gives  certainty  to  knowledge, 
— [From  the  principles  we  have  laid  down,  it  follows,  human 
knowledge  may  naturally  be  reduced  to  two  heads,  that  of  ideas, 
and  that  of  spirits.]  Of  each  of  these  I  shall  treat  in  order. 
And  first,  as  to  ideas  or  unthinking  things,  our  knowledge  of 
these  hath  been  very  much  obscured  and  confounded,  and  we  ' 
have  been  led  into  very  dangerous  errors,  by  supposing  a  two- 
fold existence  of  the  objects  of  sense,  the  one  intelliaible,  or  in 
the  mind,  the  other  real  and  without  the  mind :  whereby  un-^ 
thinking  things  are  thought  to  have  a  natural  subsistence  of 
their  own,  distinct  from  being  perceived  by  spirits.  [This, 
which,  if  1  mistake  not,  hath  been  shown  to  be  a  most  ground- 
less and  absurd  notion,  is  the  very  root  of  scepticism ;  for  so  long 
as  men  thought  that  real  things  subsisted  without  the  mind,  and 

*  (1)  Many  philosophio  speculations  banbhed:  (2)  Scepticism  extirpated:  (3) 
Atheists  and  mtalists  deprived  of  <iheir  chief  support :  (4)  Idolatry  exposed  :  (5)  So- 
cinianisin  refuted. 
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that  their  knowledge  was  only  so  far  forth  real  as  it  was  con- 
formable to  real  things^  it  follows,  they  could  not  be  certain  that 
they  had  any  real  knowledge  at  all.  For  how  can  it  be  known, 
that  the  things  which  are  perceived  are  conformable  to  those 
which  are  not  perceived,  or  exist  without  the  mind  ?] 

LXXXVIL  Colour,  figure,  motion,  extension,  and  the  like, 
considered  only  as  so  many  sensations  in  the  mind,  are  perfectly 
known,  there  being  nothing  in  them  which  is  not  perceived. 
But  if  they  are  looked  on  as  notes  or  images,  referred  to  things 
or  archetypes  existing  without  the  mind,  then  are  we  involved  sJl 
in  scepticism.  We  see  only  the  appearances,  and  not  the  real 
qualities  of  things.  [What  may  be  the  extension,  figure,  or 
motion  of  any  thing  reially  and  absolutely,  or  in  itself,  it  is  im- 
possible for  us  to  know,  but  only  the  proportion  or  the  relation 
they  bear  to  our  senses.]  Things  remaining  the  same,  our  ideas 
vary,  and  which  of  them,  or  even  whether  any  of  them  at  all 
represent  the  true  quality  really  existing  in  the  thing,  it  is  out 
of  our  reach  to  determine.  So  that,  for  ought  we  know,  all  we 
see,  hear,  and  feel,  may  be  only  phantom  and  vain  chimera,  and 
not  at  all  agree  with  the  real  things,  existing  in  rerum  natura. 
All  this  scepticism  follows,  from  our  supposing  a  difference  be- 
tween things  and  ideaSf  and  that  the  former  have  a  subsistence 
without  the  mind,  or  unperceived.  It  were  easy  to  dilate  on 
this  subject,  and  show  how  the  arguments  ui^ed  by  sceptics  in 
all  ages,  depend  on  the  supposition  of  external  objects.* 

liXXX VlII.  If  there  be  external  matter,  neither  the  nature  nor 
existence  of  things  can  be  known, — So  long  as  we  attribute  a  real 
existence  to  unthinking  things,  distinct  from  their  being  per- 
ceived, it  is  not  only  impossibk  for  us  to  know  with  evidence  (1) 
the  nature  of  any  real  unthinking  being,  but  even  (2)  that  it 
exists.  Hence  it  is,  that  we  see  philosophers  distrust  their 
senses,  and  doubt  of  the  existence  of  heaven  and  earth,  of  eveir 
thing  they  see  or  feel,  even  of  their  own  bodies.  And  after  aU 
their  labour  and  struggle  of  thought,  they  are  forced  to  own,  we 
cannot  attain  to  any  self-evident  or  demonstrative  knowledge  of 
the  existence  of  sensible  things.  But  all  this  doubtfumess, 
which  80  bewilders  and  confounds  the  mind,  and  makes  pki-^ 
losophy  ridiculous  in  the  eyes  of  the  world,  vanishes,  if  we  annex 
a  meaning  to  our  words,  and  do  not  amuse  ourselves  with  the 
terms  absolute,  external,  exist,  and  such  like,  signifying  we  know 
not  what.  I  can  as  well  doubt  of  my  own  being,  as  of  the  being 
of  those  things  which  I  actually  perceive  by  sense :  [it  being  a 
manifest  contradiction,  that  any  sensible  object  should  be  im- 
mediately perceived  by  sight  or  touch,  and,  at  the  same  time, 
have  no  existence  in  nature,  since  the  very  existence  of  an  un- 
thinking being  consists  in  being  perceived,'] 

*  "  But  this  is  too  obvious  to  need  being  insisted  on." — Edit  1710. 
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LXXXIX.  Of  thing  or  being, — Nothing  seems  of  more  hn* 
portance,  towards  erecting  a  firm  system  of  sound  and  real 
knowledge,  which  may  be  proof  against  the  assaults  of  scepti- 
cism, than  to  lay  the  beginning  in  a  distinct  explication  of  what 
is  meant  by  things  reality j  existence :  for  in  vain  shall  we  dispute 
concerning  the  real  existence  of  things,  or  pretend  to  any  know- 
ledge thereof,  so  long  as  we  have  not  fixed  the  meaning  of  those 
words.  [  Thing  or  being*  is  the  most  general  name  of  all ;  it 
comprehends  under  it  two  kinds  entirely  distinct  and  hetero- 
geneous, and  which  have  nothing  common  but  the  name,  to  wit, 
spirits  and  idecu.  The  former  are  active,  indivisible  (incorrupt- 
ible) substances :  the  latter  are  inert,  Jleeting,  (perishable  passions,) 
or  dependent  beings,  which  subsist  not  by  themselves,  but  are 
supported  by,  or  exist  in  minds  or  spiritual  sub6tance8.t  We 
comprehend  our  own  existence  by  inward  feeling  or  reflection, 
and  that  of  other  spirits  by  reason.  We  may  be  said  to  have 
some  knowledge  or  notion  of  our  own  minds,  oi  spirits  and  active 
beings,  whereof,  in  a  strict  sense,  we  have  not  ideas.  In  like 
manner  we  know  and  have  a  notion  of  relations  between  things 
or  ideas,  which  relations  are  distinct  from  the  ideas  or  things 
related,  inasmuch  as  the  latter  may  be  perceived  by  us  without 
our  perceiving  the  former.  [To  me  it  seems  that  ideas,  spirits, 
and  relations,  are  all,  in  their  respective  kinds,  the  object  of 
human  knowledge  and  subject  of  discourse :  and  that  the  term 
idea  would  be  improperly  extended  to  signify  every  thing  we 
know  or  have  any  notion  of.] 

XC.  JExtemal  things  either  imprinted  by  or  perceived  by  some 
other  mind. — [Ideas  imprinted  on  the  senses  are  real  things,  or 
do  really  exist ;  this  we  do  not  deny,  but  we  deny  (1)  they  c%n 
subsist  without  the  minds  which  perceive  them,  or  (2)  that  they 
are  resemblances  of  any  archetypes  existing  without  the  mind: 
(1)  since  the  very  being  of  a  sensation  or  idea  consists  in  being 
perceived,  and  (2)  an  idea  can  be  like  nothing  but  an  idea.] 
[Again,  the  things  perceived  by  sense  may  be  termed  external,  with 
r^ard  to  their  origin,  in  that  they  are  not  generated  from 
within,  by  the  mind  itself,  but  (1)  imprinted  by  a  spirit  distinct 
from  that  which  perceives  them.  Sensible  objects  may  likewise  be 
said  to  be  without  the  mind,  in  another  sense,  namely,  (2)  when 
th^  exist  in  some  other  mind.  Thus  when  I  shut  my  eyes,  the 
thin^  I  saw  may  still  exist,  but  it  must  be  in  another  mmd.] 

ACL  Sensible  miaUties  real — It  were  a  mistake  to  think,  that 
what  is  here  said  derogates  in  the  least  from  the  reality  of 
thin^  [It  is  acknowledged,  on  the  received  principles,  that  ex- 
tension, motion,  and,  in  a  word,  all  sensible  qualities,  have  need 
of  a  support,  as  not  being  able  to  subsist  by  themselves.     But 

•  Vide  sect,  zzriz. 

t  1  he  remainder  of  the  Motjon  does  not  ^peer  in  the  edition  of  1710. 
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tbe  objects  perceived  by  sense  are  allowed  to  be  nothing  but 
combinations  of  those  qualities^  and,  consequently^  cannot  sub- 
sist by  themselves.  Thus  far  it  is  offreed  on  all  hands.']  So  that 
in  denying  the  things  perceived  by  sense,  an  existence  inde- 

Sendent  of  a  substance,  or  support  wherein  they  may  exist,  we 
etract  nothing  from  the  received  opinion  of  their  reality,  and 
are  guilty  of  no  innovation  in  that  respect  All  the  difference 
is,  that  according  to  us  the  unthinking  beings  perceived  by 
sense  have  no  existence  distinct  from  being  perceived,  and  can- 
not therefore  exist  in  any  other  substance,  than  those  unextended, 
indivis3>le  substances,  or  spirits,  which  act,  and  think,  and  perceive 
them :  whereas  philosophers  vulgarly  hold,  that  tho  sensible  qua- 
lities exist  in  an  inert,  extended,  unperceiving  siAstance,  which  they 
call  matter,  to  which  they  attribute  a  natural  subsistence,  ex- 
terior to  all  thinking  beings,  or  distinct  from  being  perceived  by 
any  mind  whatsoever,  even  the  eternal  mind  of  the  Creator, 
wherein  they  suppose  only  ideas  of  the  corporeal  substances  cre- 
ated by  him  :  if  indeed  they  allow  them  to  be  at  all  created, 

XCn.  Objections  of  atheists  overturned, — ^For  as  we  have 
shown  the  doctrine  of  matter,  or  corporeal  substance,  to  have 
been  the  main  pillar  and  support  of  scepticism,  so  likewise  upon 
tbe  same  foundation  have  been  raised  all  the  impious  schemes  of 
atheism  and  irreligion.  [Nay,  so  great  a  difSculty  hath  it  been 
thought,  to  conceive  matter  produced  out  of  nothing,  that  the  most 
celebrated  among  the  ancient  philosophers,  even  of  these  who 
maintained  the  being  of  a  God,  have  thought  matter  to  be  un- 
created and  coetem^  with  him.]  How  great  a  friend  material 
substance  hath  been  to  atheists  in  all  ages,  were  needless  to 
relate.  All  their  monstrous  systems  have  so  visible  and  neces- 
sary a  dependence  on  it,  that  when  this  comer-stone  is  once 
removed,  the  whole  fabric  cannot  choose  but  fall  to  the  ground ; 
insomuch  that  it  is  no  longer  worth  while  to  bestow  a  particular 
consideration  on  the  absurdities  of  every  wretched  sect  of 
atheists. 

XCni.  And  oj^ fatalists  also. — [That  impious  and  profane  per- 
sons should  readily  fall  in  with  those  systems  which  favour  their 
inclinations,  by  aeriding  immaterial  substance,  and  supposing 
the  soul  to  be  divisible  and  subject  to  corruption  as  the  body ; 
which  exclude  all  freedom,  intelligence,  ana  design  from  the 
formation  of  things,  and  instead  thereof  make  a  self-existent, 
stupid,  unthinking  substance,  the  root  and  origin  of  all  beings.] 
That  they  should  hearken  to  those  who  deny  a  Providence,  or 
inspection  of  a  superior  mind  over  the  affairs  of  the  world, 
attributing  the  whole  series  of  events  either  to  blind  chance  or 
fatal  necessity,  arising  from  the  impulse  of  one  body  on  another. 
All  this  is  very  natural.  And  on  the  other  hand,  when  men  of 
better  principles  observe  the  enemies  of  religion  lay  so  great  a 
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stress  on  unthinking  matter^  and  all  of  them  use  so  much  industry 
and  artifice  to  reduce  every  thing  to  it ;  methinks  thej  should 
rejoice  to  see  them  deprived  of  their  grand  support,  and  driven 
from  that  only  fortress,  without  whi<Si  your  Epicureans,  Hobb- 
ists,  and  the  like,  have  not  even  the  shadow  of  a  pretence,  but 
become  the  most  cheap  and  easy  triumph  in  the  worid. 

XCIV.  Of  Idolaters, — The  existence  of  matter,  or  bodies 
unperceived,  has  not  only  been  the  main  support  of  atheists  and 
fatalists,  but  [on  the  same  principle  doth  idolatry  likewise  in  all  its 
various  forms  depend.]  jDid  men  but  consider  that  the  sun^ 
moon,  and  stars,  and  every  other  object  of  the  senses,  are  only  so 
many  sensations  in  their  minds,  which  have  no  other  existence 
but  barely  being  perceived,  doubtless  they  would  never  fall  down 
and  worship  their  own  idea^  ;  but  rather  address  their  homage  to 
that  eternal  invisible  Mind  which  produces  and  sustains  all  thmgs. 

XCV.  And  Socinians. — The  same  absurd  principle,  by  min- 
gling itself  with  the  articles  of  our  faith,  hath  occasioned  no  small 
difficulties  to  Christians,  [f^  For  example,  about  the  resurrec- 
tion, how  many  scruples  and  objections  have  been  raised  by  Soci- 
nians  and  others  ?  But  do  not  the  most  plausible  of  them  depend 
on  the  supposition,  that  a  body  is  denominated  the  same,  with 
regard  not  to  the  form  or  that  which  is  perceived  hy  sense^  but  the 
material  substance  which  remains  the  same  under  several  forms  ?] 
Take  away  this  material  substance^  about  the  identity  whereof  all 
the  dispute  is,  and  mean  by  body  what  every  plain  ordinary  per* 
son  means  by  that  word,  to  wit,  that  which  is  immediately  seen 
and  felt,  which  is  only  a  combination  of  sensible  qualities,  or 
ideas:  and  then  their  most  unanswerable  objections  come  to 
nothing.* 

XC VL  Summary  of  the  consequences  of  expelling  matter. — 
Matter  being  once  expelled  out  of  nature,  drags  with  it  so  many 
sceptical  and  impious  notions,  such  an.  incredible  number  of  dis- 
putes and  puzzbng  questions,  which  have  been  thorns  in  the 
sides  of  divines,  as  well  as  philosophers,  and  made  so  much  fruit- 
less work  for  mankind ;  that  if  the  aiguments  we  have  produced 
against  it  are  not  found  equal  to  demonstration  (as  to  me  they 
evidently  seem),  yet  I  am  sure  all  friends  to  knowledge,  peace, 
and  religion,  have  reason  to  wish  they  were. 

XC  Vll.  @£SID£  the  external  existence  of  the  objects  of  peD- 
eeption,  another  great  source  of  errors  and  difficulties,  with  re- 
^ara  to  ideal  knowledge,  is  the  doctrine  of  abstract  ideas,  such  as 
tt  hath  been  set  forth  in  the  introduction.  The  plainest  things 
in  the  world,  those  we  are  most  intimately  acquainted  with,  and 
perfectly  know,  when  they  are  considered  in  an  abstract  way, 
appear  strangely  difficult  and  incomprehensible.     Time,  place, 

*  The  aiMwen  to  objections  on  the  mund  of  religion,  which  are  concluded  in  this 
section,  were  commenced  in  eect  \xxxn. 
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and  motioo,  taken  in  particular  or  concrete,  are  what  every  body 
knows ;  but  having  passed  through  the  hands  of  a  metaphysician^ 
they  become  too  abstract  and  fine  to|  be  apprehended  by  men  of 
ordmary  sense.  Bid  your  servant  meet  you  at  such  a  timcy  in 
such  a  placey  and  he  shall  never  stay  to  deliberate  on  the  meaning 
of  those  words :  in  conceiving  that  particular  time  and  place,  or 
the  motion  by  which  he  is  to  get  thither,  he  finds  not  the  least 
difficulty.  But  if  time  be  taken,  exclusive  of  all  those  particular 
actions  and  ideas  that  diversify  the  day,  merely  for  the  cantinua" 
tion  of  existence,  or  duration  in  abstract,  then  it  will  perhaps 
gravel  even  a  philosopher  to  comprehend  it. 

XC  VUL  Dilemma. — (For  my  own  part,)  whenever  I  attempt 
to  frame  a  simple  idea  of  tijne,  abstracted  from  the  succession  of 
ideas  in  my  mind,  which  flows  uniformly,  and  is  participated  by  all 
beings,  I  am  lost  and  embrangled  in  inextricable  difficulties.  I 
have  no  notion  of  it  at  all,  only  I  hear  others  say,  it  is  infinitely  di- 
visible, and  speak  of  it  in  such  a  manner  as  leads  me  to  entertain 
cnld  thoughts  of  m^  existence ;  [since  that  doctrine  lays  one  under 
an  absolute  necessity  of  thinking,  either  (1)  that  he  passes  away 
innumerable  ages  without  a  thought,  or  else  (2)  that  he  is  an- 
nihilated every  moment  of  his  lite :]  both  which  seem  equally 
absurd.  [Time  therefore  being  nothing,  abstracted  from  the 
succession  of  ideas  in  our  minds,  it  follows  that  the  duration  of  any 
finite  spirit  must  be  estimated  by  tlie  number  of  ideas  or  actions 
succeeding  each  other  in  that  spirit  or  mind.  Hence  it  is  a  plain 
consequence  that  the  soul  always  thinks :  *  and  in  truth,  whoever 
shall  go  about  to  divide  in  his  thoughts,  or  abstract  the  existence 
of  a  spirit  from  its  cogitation,  will,  I  believe,  find  it  no  easy  task. 

XClX.  So  likewise,  when  we  attempt  to  abstract  extension 
and  motion  from  all  other  qualities,  and  consider  them  by  them- 
-selves,  we  presently  lose  sight  of  them,  and  run  into  great  ex- 
travagancies.t  [All  which  depend  on  a  twofold  abstraction: 
first,  it  is  supposed  that  extension,  for  example,  may  be  abstracted 
from  all  other  sensible  qualities ;  and  secondly,  that  the  entity 
of  extension  may  be  abstracted  from  its  being  perceived.]  But 
whoever  shall  reflect,  and  take  care  to  understand  what  he  says, 
will,  if  I  mistake  not,  acknowledge  that  all  sensible  qualities  are 
alike  sensations,  and  alike  real ;  that  where  the  extension  is,  there 
is  the  colour  too,  to  wit,  in  his  mind,  and  that  their  archetypes 
can  exist  only  in  some  other  mind:  and  that  the  objects  of  sense 
are  nothing  but  those  sensations  combined,  blended,  or  (if  one 
may  so  speak)  concreted  together :  none  of  all  which  can  be 
supposed  to  exist  nnperceived. 

C.  What  it  is  for  a  man  to  be  happy,  or  an  object  of  good, 

*  Vide  Locke'B  Essay  on  the  Human  Understanding,  Book  ii.  ch.  i.  secL  10. 
t  "  ITence  spring  thone  odd  paradoxes  that  thejire  is  not  hot,  nor  the  wall  white,  &&, 
or  that  heat  and  cou>uraro  in  the  objects,  nothing  bat  figure  and  motion/' — Edit.  1710. 
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of  happiness^  prescinded  from  all  particular  pleasure,  or  of  ffood- 
nessy  from  every  thing  that  is  good,  this  is  what  few  can  pretend 
to.  [So  likewise,  a  man  may  be  just  and  virtuous,  without  hav- 
ing precise  ideas  of  justice  and  virtue.  The  opinion  that  those 
and  the  like  words  stand  for  general  notions  abstracted  from  aU 
particular  persons  and  actions^  seems  to  have  rendered  morality 
difficult,  and  the  study  thereof  of  less  use  to  mankind.]  And 
in  effect,*  the  doctrine  of  abstraction  has  not  a  little  contributed 
towards  spoiling  the  most  useful  parts  of  knowledge. 

CI.  Of  natural  philosophy  and  mathematics. — The  two  great 
provinces  of  speculative  science,  conversant  about  ideas  received 
from  sense  and  their  relations,  are  natural  philosophy  and  mjoihe^ 
maiics ;  with  regard  to  each  of  these  I  shall  make  some  observa- 
tions. And  first,  I  shall  say  somewhat  of  natural  philosophy. 
On  this  subject  it  is  that  the  sceptics  triumph :  all  that  stock  of 
arguments  they  produce  to  depreciate  our  faculties,  and  make 
mankind  appear  ignorant  and  low,  are  drawn  principally  from 
this  head,  to  wit,  that  we  are  under  an  invincible  blindness  as  to 
the  true  and  real  nature  of  things.  This  they  exaggerate,  and 
love  to  enlarge  on.  We  are  miserably  bantered,  say  they,  by 
our  senses,  and  amused  only  with  the  outside  and  show  of  things. 
The  real  essence,  the  internal  qualities,  and  constitution  of  every 
the  meanest  object,  is  hid  from  our  view ;  something  there  is  in 
every  drop  of  water,  every  grain  of  sand,  which  it  is  beyond  the 
power  of  numan  understanding  to  fathom  or  comprehend.  But 
it  is  evident  from  what  has  been  shown,  that  all  this  complaint  is 

Sroundless,  and  that  we  are  influenced  by  false  principles  to  that 
egree  as  to  mistrust  our  senses,  and  think  we  Know  nothing  of 
those  thin^  which  we  perfectly  comprehend. 

CIL  [Une  great  inducement  to  our  pronouncing  ourselves  ig- 
norant of  the  nature  of  things,  is  the  current  opinion  thai  every 
thing  includes  within  itself  the  cause  of  its  properties :  or  that  there 
is  in  each  object  an  inward  essence,  which  is  the  source  whence 
its  discernible  qualities  flow,  and  whereon  they  depend.  Somef 
have  pretended  to  account  for  appearances  hj  occult  guaUtieSy  but 
of  late  they  are  mostly  resolvea  into  mechanical  causes,  f  to  wit, 
the  figure,  motion,  weight,  and  such  like  qualities  of  insensible 
particks :  whereas  in  truth  there  is  no  other  agent  or  efficient 
cause  than  spirit,  it  being  evident  that  motion,  as  well  as  all  other 
ideas,  is  perfectly  inert.  See  Sect  xxv.  Hence,  to  endeavour 
to  explain  the  production  of  colours  or  sounds,  by  figure,  motion, 

*  '*  One  may  make  a  grreat  progre«  in  tehool  ithiet,  without  ever  being  the  wiaer  or 
better  man  for  it,  or  knowing  how  to  behave  himaelf,  in  the  affiiirs  of  life,  more  to  the 
advantage  of  himself,  or  his  neighboun,  than  he  did  before.  This  hint  may  suffice  to 
let  a^  one  see  that."— Edit.  1710.  t.  The  Peiipatetics. 

t  By  the  Cartefians.  Vide  Reid  on  the  Intellectual  Powers,  Essay  ii.  ch.  zviii. 
sect.  6,  7.    Edit.  1843. 
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every  one  may  think  he  knows.  But  to  frame  an  abstract  idea 
ma^itude,  and  the  like,  must  needs  be  labour  in  vain.*  And 
accordingly,  we  see  the  attempts  of  that  kind  are  not  at  all  satis- 
factory. Which  may  be  sud,  in  general,  of  those  instances, 
wherein  one  idea  or  quaUty  is  assigned  for  the  cause  of  another. 
[I  need  not  say,  how  many  hypotheses  and  speculations  are  left 
out,  and  how  much  the  study  of  nature  is  abridged  by  this  doc- 
trine.! 

CIlL  Attraction  sianifies  the  effect^  not  ike  manner  or  cause, — 
The  great  mechanical  principle  now  in  vogue  is  attraction.  That 
a  stone  falls  to  the  earth,  or  the  sea  swells  towards  the  moon,  may 
to  some  appear  sufficiently  explained  thereby.  But  how  are  we 
enlightenea  by  being  told  this  is  done  by  attraction  ?  Is  it  that 
that  word  signifies  tne  manner  of  the  tendency,  and  that  it  is  by 
the  mutual  drawing  of  bodies,  instead  of  their  being  impelled  or 
protruded  towards  each  other?  but  nothing  is  determined  of  the 
manner  or  action,  and  it  may  as  truly  (for  ought  we  know)  be 
termed  impulse,  or  protrusion,  as  attraction.  Again,  the  parts  of 
steel  we  see  cohere  firmly  together,  and  this  also  is  accounted  for 
by  attraction ;  but  in  this,  as  in  the  other  instances,  I  do  not  per- 
ceive that  any  thing  is  signified  besides  the  effect  itself:  for  as  to 
the  manner  of  the  action  whereby  it  is  produced,  or  the  cause 
which  produces  it,  these  are  not  so  much  as  aimed  at. 

CI Y.  Indeed,  if  we  take  a  view  of  the  several  phenomena, 
and  compare  them  together,  we  may  observe  some  likeness  and 
eonformity  between  them.  93r  For  example,  in  the  falling  of  a 
stone  to  tne  ground,  in  the  rising  of  the  sea  towards  the  moon,  in 
cohesion  and  crystallization,  there  is  something  alike,  namely  a 
union  or  mutual  approach  of  bodies.  So  that  any  one  of  these 
or  the  like  phenomena,  may  not  seem  strange  or  surprising  to  a 
man  who  hath  nicely  observed  and  compared  the  effects  of  nature. 
For  that  only  is  thought  so  which  is  uncommon,  or  a  thing  by 
itself,  and  out  of  the  ordinary  course  of  our  observation.  That 
bodies  should  tend  towards  the  centre  of  the  earth,  is  not  thought 
strange,  because  it  is  what  we  perceive  every  moment  of  our 
live&  But  that  they  should  have  a  like  gravitation  towards  the 
centre  of  the  moon,  may  seem  odd  and  unaccountable  to  most 
men,  because  it  is  discerned  only  in  the  tides.  But  a  philosopher, 
whose  thoughts  take  in  a  larger  compass  of  nature,  having  ob- 
served a  certain  similitude  of  appearances,  as  well  in  the  heavens 
as  the  earth,  that  argue  innumerable  bodies  to  have  a  miltual 
tendency  towards  each  other,  which  he  denotes  by  the  general 
name  attraction,  whatever  can  be  reduced  to  that,  he  thinks  justly 
accounted  for.  Thus  he  explains  the  tides  by  the  attraction  of 
the  terraqueous  globe  towaris  the  moon,  which  to  him  doth  not 

*  Because  they  are  inert 
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appear  odd  or  anomalouB,  but  only  a  particular  example  of  a  ge- 
neral rule  or  law  of  nature. 

CV.  If  therefore  we  consider  the  difference  there  is  betwixt 
natural  philosophers  and  other  men^  with  regard  to  their  knowledge 
of  the  phenomena,  we  shall  find  it  consists,  [not  in  an  exacter 
knowled^  of  the  efficient  cause  that  produces  them,  for  that  can 
be  no  other  than  the  unll  of  a  spirit^  but  only  in  a  greater  large^ 
ness  of  comprehension,  whereby  analogies,  harmonies,  and  agreements 
are  discovered  in  the  works  of  nature,  and  the  particular  effects  er- 
plained,']  that  is,  reduced  to  general  rules  (see  Sect.  Lxii.),  which 
rules,  grounded  on  the  analogy  and  uniformness  observed  in  the 
production  of  natural  effects,  are  most  agreeable,  and  sought  af- 
ter by  the  mind;  [for  that  they  extend  our  prospect  beyond 
what  is  present,  and  near  to  us,  and  enable  us  to  make  very  pro^ 
bable  conjectures,  touching  things  that  may  have  happened  at  very 
great  distances  of  time  and  place,  as  well  as  to  predict  things  to 
come ;]  which  sort  of  endeavour  towards  omniscience  is  much 
affected  by  the  mind. 

CYL  Caution  as  to  the  use  of  analogies. — [But  we  should  pro- 
ceed warily  in  such  things:*  tot  we  are  apt  to  lay  too  great  a 
stress  on  analogies,  and  to  the  prejudice  of  truth,  humour  that 
ea^mess  of  the  mind,  whereby  it  is  carried  to  extend  its  know- 
ledge into  general  theorems.]  t^  For  example,  gravitation,  or 
mutual  attraction,  because  it  appears  in  many  mstances,  some  are 
straightway  for  pronouncing  universal ;  and  that  to  attract,  and 
be  attracted  by  every  other  body,  is  an  essential  quality  inherent  in  all 
bodies  whatsoever.  Whereas  it  appears  th6  fixed  stars  have  no 
such  tendency  towards  each  other :  and  so  fisir  is  that  gravitation 
from  being  essential  to  bodies,  that  in  some  instances  a  quite  con- 
trary principle  seems  to  ehow  itself;  as  in  the  perpendicular 
growth  of  plants,  and  the  elasticity  of  the  air.  There  is  nothing 
necessary  or  essential  in  the  case,  but  it  depends  entirely  on  the 
will  of  the  governing  spirit,  who  causes  certain  bodies  to  cleave 
together,  or  tend  towards  each  other,  according  to  various  laws, 
whilst  he  keeps  others  at  a  fixed  distance ;  and  to  some  he  gives 
a  quite  contrary  tendency  to  fly  asunder,  just  as  he  sees  conve- 
nient. 

CYIL  After  what  has  been  premised,  I  think  we  may  lay 
down  the  following  conclusions.  First,  it  is  plain  philosophers 
amuse  themselves  in  vain,  when  they  inquire  for  any  natural 
efficient  cause  distinct  from  a  mind  or  spirit  Secondly,  considering 
the  whole  creation  is  the  workmanship  of  a  wise  and  good  agent, 

*  Vide  Reid  on  the  Intellectual  Powers,  Essay  i.  ch.  iy.  net  4.  et  seq.  870.  edit.  1843. 

t  "  For  besides  that  this  could  prove  a  very  pleasing  entertainment  to  the  mind,  it 
might  be  of  great  advantage,^  io  that  it  not  only  discovers  to  us  the  (1)  aUirihuinof  ikt 
Creator,  but  may  also  direct  us  in  sereral  instances  to  the  (2)  proper  tuts  mnd  appUea- 
tiom  of  ihingi. 
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it  should  seem  to  become  philosophers  to  employ  their  thoughts 
(contrary  to  what  some  hold)  about  the  final  causes  of  things:* 
[(3)  and  I  must  confess,  I  see  no  reason  why  pointing  out  the 
various  ends  to  which  natural  things  are  adapted,  and  for  which 
they  were  originally  with  imspeakable  wisdom  contrived,  should 
not  be  thought  one  good  way  of  accountiuj?  for  them,]  and  alto- 
gether worthy  a  pnilosopher.  Thirdly^  from  what  nath  been 
premised  no  reason  can  be  drawn,  why  the  history  of  nature 
should  not  still  be  studied^  and  observations  and  experiments  made, 
which,  that  they  are  of  use  to  mankind,  and  enable  us  to  draw 
any  general  conclusions,  is  not  the  result  of  any  immutable  habi- 
tudesy  or  relations  between  things  themselves,  but  only  of  God's 
goodness  and  kindness  to  men  in  the  administration  of  the  world. 
See  Sect,  xxx.,  xxxi.  Fourthly^  by  a  diligent  observation  of 
the  phenomena  within  our  view,  we  may  discover  theaeneral  laws 
of  nature^  and  from  them  deduce  the  other  phenomena^  I  do  not  say 
demonstrate ;  for  all  deductions  of  that  land  depend  on  a  suppo- 
sition that  the  Author  of  nature  always  operates  uniformly,  and 
in  a  constant  observance  of  those  rules  we  take  for  principles : 
which  toe  cannot  evidently  know, 

CVlll.  Three  analogies. — ^fThosG  °*c^  who  frame  general  rules 
from  the  phenomena,  and  afterwards  derive  the  phenomena  from 
those  rules,  seem  to  consider  signs  rather  than  causes.  A  man 
may  well  understand  natural  signs  without  knowing  their  analogy 
or  being  able  to  (1)  say  by  what  rule  a  thing  is  so  or  so.f  [And 
as  it  is  very  possible  (2)  to  write  improperly  through  too  strict  an 
observance  of  general  grammar  rules ;  so  in  arguing  from  general 
rules  of  nature,  it  is  not  impossible  we  may  extend  the  analogy 
too  far,  and  by  that  mbans  run  into  mistakes.] 

CIX  [As  in  (3)  reading  other  books,  a  wise  man  will  choose  to 
fix  his  thoughts  on  the  sense  and  apply  it  to  use,  rather  than  lay 
them  out  in  grammatical  remarks  on  the  language ;  so  in  perusing 
the  volume  of  nature,  it  seems  beneath  the  dignity  of  tne  mind 
to  affect  an  exactness  in  reducing  each  particular  phenomenon  to 
general  rules^  or  showing  how  it  follows  from  them. J  We  should 
propose  to  ourselves  nobler  views,  such  as  (1)  to  recreate  and 
exalt  the  mind,  with  a  prospect  of  the  beauty,  order,  extent,  and 

*  This  advantage  threefold:  (1)  it  would  help  in  discovering  the  attributefl  of  the 
Creator ;  (2)  in  directing  as  to  the  proper  uses  of  things ;  (3)  in  pointing  out  the  ends  to 
which  natural  things  are  adapted. 

t  (i;  Speaking.     (2)  Writing.    (Z)  Reading. 

X  In  the  edition  of  1710,  sect,  cviii.  commences  as  follows :  "  It  appears  from  sect. 
bm«  (66)  that  the  steady,  consistent  methods  of  natuK  may  not  unfitly  be  styled  the 
language  of  its  Author,  by  which  he  discovers  his  attributes  to  our  view,  and  directs  us 
how  to  act  for  the  convenience  and  felicity  of  life.  And  to  me,  those  men  who  frame 
general  rules  from  the  phenomena ,  and  afterwards  derive  the  phenomena  from  those  rules, 
seem  to  be  grammarians,  and  their  art  the  grammar  of  nature.  [Two  ways  there  are  of 
learning  a  language,  either  by  rule  or  by  praetice,^  A  man  may  be  well  read  in  the 
language  of  nature,  without  understanding  the  grammar  of  it,  or  being  able  to  say  by 
what  rule  a  thbg  is  so  or  so. 
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variety  of  natural  things :  hence,  by  proper  inferences,  (2)  to 
enlarge  our  notions  of  the  grandeur,  wisdom,  and  beneficence  of 
the  Creator :  and  lastly,  (3)  to  make  the  several  parts  of  the  crea- 
tion, so  far  as  in  us  lies,  subservient  to  the  ends  thev  were  de- 
signed for,  God's  glory,  and  the  sustentation  and  comfort  of  our- 
selves and  fellow-creatures. 

ex.  The  best  key  for  the  aforesaid  analogy,  or  natural  science, 
will  be  easily  acknowledged  to  be  a  certain  celebrated  treatise  of 
mechanics:*  in  the  entrance  of  which  justly  admired  treatise, 
time,  space,  and  motion,  are  distinguished  into  absolute  and  .refa- 
iive,  true  and  apparent,  mathematical  and  vulffar:  [which  distinc- 
tion, as  it  is  at  krge  explained  by  the  author,  doth  suppose  those 
quantities  to  have  an  existence  without  the  mind :  and  that  they 
are  ordinarily  conceived  with  relation  to  sensible  things,  to  which 
nevertheless,  in  their  own  nature,  they  bear  no  relation  at  alL] 

CXL  As  for  time,  as  it  is  there  taken  in  an  absolute  or 
abstracted  sense,  for  the  duration  or  perseverance  of  the  existence 
of  things,  I  have  nothing  more  to  add  concerning  it,  after  what 
hath  been  already  said  on  that  subject^  Sect,  xcvii.,  xcviii.  For 
the  rest,  this  celebrated  author  holds  there  is  an  absolute  space, 
which,  being  unperceivable  to  sense,  remains  in  itself  similar  and 
immoveable :  and  relative  space  to  be  the  measure  thereof,  which 
being  moveable,  and  defined  by  its  situation  in  respect  of  sensible 
bodies,  is  vulgarly  taken  for  immoveable  space.  Place  he  defines 
to  be  that  part  of  space  which  is  occupiea  by  any  body.  And 
according  as  the  space  is  absolute  or  relative,  so  also  is  the  place. 
Absolute  motion  is  said  to  be  the  translation  of  a  body  from  abso- 
lute place  to  absolute  place,  as  relative  motion  is  from  one  relative 
place  to  another.  And  because  the  parts  (S£  absolute  space  do  not 
jail  under  our  senses,  instead  of  them  we  are  obliged  to  use  their 
sensible  measures :  and  so  define  both  place  and  motion  with  re- 
spect to  bodies,  which  we  regard  as  immoveable.  But  it  is  sidd,  in 
pnilosophical  matters  we  must  abstract  from  our  senses,  sLoceit  may 
be,  that  none  of  those  bodies  which  seem  to  be  quiescent,  are  truly 
so :  and  the  same  thing  which  is  moved  relatively,  may  bo  really 
at  rest.  As  Hkewise  one  and  the  same  body  may  be  in  relative  rest 
and  motion,  or  even  moved  with  contrary  relative  motions  at  the 
same  time,  accordii^  as  its  place  is  variously  defined.  All  which 
ambiguity  is  to  be  lound  in  the  apparent  motions,  but  not  at  all 

*  This  section  is  much  altered  and  abridged  from  the  edition  of  1710,  in  which  the 
commencement  is  thus  given  :  "  The  best  grammar  of  the  kind  we  are  speaking  of, 
will  be  easily  acknowledged  to  be  a  treatise  of  Mechanics,  demonstrated  and  applied  to 
nature,  by  a  philosopher  of  a  neighbouring  nation,  whom  all  the  world  admire.t  I 
shall  not  take  upon  me  to  make  remarks  on  that  extraordinary  person :  only  some  things 
he  has  advanced,  so  directly  opposite  to  the  doctrine  we  have  nitherto  laid  aown,tha(  we 
should  be  wanting  in  the  regard  due  to  the  authority  of  so  great  a  man,  did  we  not  take 
some  notice  of  them." 

t  New(cn, 
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in  the  true  or  absolute,  syhich  should  therefore  be  alone  regarded 
in  philosophy.  And  the  true,  we  are  told,  are  distinguished  from 
apparent  or  relative  motions  by  the  following  properties.  First, 
in  true  or  absolute  motion^  all  parts  which  preserve  the  same 
position  with  respect  to  the  whole,  partake  of  the  motions  of  the 
whole.  Secondly,  the  place  being  moved,  that  which  is  placed 
therein  is  also  moved :  so  that  a  body  moving  in  a  place  which  is 
in  motion,  doth  participate  the  motion  of  its  place.  Thirdly, 
true  motion  is  never  generated  or  changed,  otherwise  than  by 
force  impressed  on  the  body  itself,  Fourthly,  true  motion  is 
always  changed  hj  force  impressed  on  the  body  moved,  Fifthly, 
in  circular  motion  barely  relative^  there  is  no  centrifugal  force, 
which  nevertheless  in  that  which  is  true  or  absolute,  is  propor- 
tional to  the  quantity  of  motion. 

CXII.  Motion^  whether  real  or  apparent^  relative, — But  not- 
withstanding what  hath  been  said,  it  doth  not  appear  to  me,  that 
there  can  be  any  motion  other  than  relative :  so  that  to  conceive 
motion,  there  must  be  at  least  conceived  two  bodies,  whereof  the 
distance  or  position  in  regard  to  each  other  is  vari^.  Hence  if 
there  was  one  only  body  m  being,  it  could  not  possibly  be  moved. 
This  seems  evident^  in  that  the  idea  I  have  of  motion  doth 
necessarily  include  relation.* 

CXIIL  Apparent  motion  denied. — But  though  in  every  motion 
it  be  necessary  to  conceive  more  bodies  than  one,  yet  it  may  be 
that  one  only  is  moved,  namely  that  on  which  the  force  causing 
the  change  of  distance  is  impressed,  or  in  other  words,  that  to 
which  the  action  is  applied.  For  however  some  may  define  rela- 
tive motion,  so  as  to  term  that  body  moved^  which  changes  its 
distance  from  some  other  body,  wnether  the  force  or  action 
causing  that  change  were  applied  to  it,  or  no :  yet  as  relative 
motion  ia  that  whidn  is  perceived  by  sense,  and  regarded  in  the 
ordinary  affairs  of  life,  it  should  seem  that  every  man  of  common 
sense  knows  what  it  is,  as  well  as  the  best  philosopher :  now  I 
ask  any  one,  whether  in  this  sense  of  motion  as  he  walks  along 
the  streets,  the  stones  he  passes  over  may  be  said  to  move,  because 
they  change  distance  with  his  feet  ?  [To  me  it  seems,  that  though 
motion  includes  a  relation  of  one  thmg  to  another,  yet  it  is  not 
necessary  that  each  term  of  the  relation  be  denominated  from  itJ^ 
As  a  man  may  think  of  somewhat  which  doth  not  think,  so  a 
body  may  be  moved  to  or  from  another  body,  which  is  not  there- 
fore itself  in  motion.t 

CXIY.  As  the  place  happens  to  be  variously  defined,  the 
motion  which  is  related  to  it  varies.     ffS"  A  man  in  a  ship  may 

*  "  This  to  me  wema  very  evident,  in  that  the  idea  I  have  of  motion  does  necessarily 
involve  Td[^iion  in  it.  Whether  others  can  conceive  it  otherwise,  a  little  attention  may 
satisfy  them."— Edit.  1710,  Bvo. 

t  "  1  mean  reiatim  motion,  for  other  I  an  not  able  to  oonoetve." — Edit  1710. 

TOL.  I.  JC 
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be  said  to  be  quiescent,  with  relation  to^he  sides  of  the  vessel, 
and  yet  move  with  relation  to  the  land.  Or  he  may  move  east- 
ward in  respect  of  the  one,  and  westward  in  respect  of  the  other. 
In  the  common  affairs  of  life,  men  never  go  beyond  the  earth  to 
define  the  place  of  any  body :  and  what  is  quiescent  in  respect 
of  that,  is  accounted  absolutely  to  be  so.  But  philosophers,  who 
have  a  greater  extent  of  thought,  and  juster  notions  of  the  system 
of  things,  discover  even  the  earth  itself  to  be  moved.  [In  order 
therefore  to  fix  their  notions,  they  seem  to  conceive  the  corporeal 
world  as  finite,  and  the  utmost  unmoved  walls  or  shell  thereof 
to  be  the  place  whereby  they  estimate  true  motions.]  If  we 
sound  our  own  conceptions,  I  believe  we  may  find  all  the  abso- 
lute motion  we  can  frame  an  idea  of,  to  be  at  bottom  no  other 
than  relative  motion  thus  defined.  For  as  hath  been  already 
observed,  absolute  motion  exclusive  of  all  external  relation  is  in- 
comprehensible:  and  to  this  kind  of  relative  motion,  all  the 
above-mentioned  properties,  causes,  and  effects  ascribed  to  abso- 
lute motion,  will,  if  I  mistake  not,  be  found  to  agree.  As  to 
what  is  said  of  the  centrifugal  force,  that  it  doth  not  at  all  belong 
to  circular  relative  motion :  I  do  not  see  how  this  follows  from 
the  experiment  which  is  brought  to  prove  it.  See  PhilosophitB 
Naturalis  Principia  Matkematicoy  in  SchoL  Def,  VIII.  For 
the  water  in  the  vessel,  at  that  time  wherein  it  is  said  to  have 
the  greatest  relative  circular  motion,  hath,  I  think,  no  motion  at 
all ;  as  is  plain  from  the  foregoing  section. 

CXV.  [For  to  denominate  a  body  moved^  it  is  requisite,  Jirst^ 
that  it  change  its  distance  or  situation  with  regard  to  some  other 
body :  and  secondly y  that  the  force  or  action  occasioning  that 
change  be  applied  to  it.]  If  either  of  these  be  wanting,  I  do 
not  think  that  Agreeable  to  the  sense  of  mankind,  or  the  pro- 
priety of  language,  a  body  can  be  said  to  be  in  motion.  I  grant 
mdeed,  that  it  is  possible  for  us  to  think  a  body,  which  we  see 
change  its  distance  from  some  other,  to  be  moved,  though  it  have 
no  force  applied  to  it,  (in  which  sense  there  may  be  apparent 
motion,)  but  then  it  is,  because  the  force  causing  the  change  of 
distance  is  imagined  by  us^  to  be  applied  or  impressed  on  that 
body  thought  to  move.  Which  indeed  shows  we  are  capable  of 
mistaking  a  thing  to  be  in  motion  which  is  not,  and  that  is  all ; 
*but  does  not  prove  that,  in  the  common  acceptation  of  motion^' 
a  body  is  moved  merely  because  it  changes  distance  from 
another;  since  as  soon  as^we  are  undeceived,  and  find  that  the 
moving  force  was  not  communicated  to  it,  we  no  longer  hold  it 
to  be  moved.  [So  on  the  other  hand,  when  one  only  body,  the 
parts  whereof  preserve  a  given  position  between  themselves,  is 
imagined  to  exist ;  some  there  are  who  think  that  it  can  be  moved 

*  The  remainder  of  the  fection  is  taken  from  the  edition  of  1710. 
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all  manner  of  ways,  though  without  any  change  of  distance  or 
situation  to  any  other  bodies ;  which  we  should  not  deny,  if  they 
meant  only  that  it  might  have  an  impressed  force,  which,  upon 
the  bare  creation  of  other  bodies^  would  produce  a  motion  of  some 
certain  quantity  and  determination.]  But  that  an  actual  motion 
(distinct  from  the  impressed  force,  or  power  productive  of  change 
of  place,  in  case  there  were  bodies  present  whereby  to  define  it) 
can  exist  in  such  a  single  body,  I  must  confess  I  am  not  able  to 
comprehend. 

CXVI.  Anj/  idea  of  pure  space  relative. — From  what  hath 
been  said,  it  follows  that  the  philosophic  consideration  of  motion 
doth  not  imply  the  being  of  an  absolute  space^  distinct  from  that 
which  is  perceived  by  sense,  and  related  to  bodies :  which  that  it 
cannot  exist  without  the 'mind,  is  clear  upon  the  same  principles, 
that  demonstrate  the  like  of  all  other  objects  of  sense.  And 
perhaps,  if  we  inquire  narrowly,  we  shall  find  we  cannot  even 
frame  an  idea  of  pure  space  exclusive  of  all  body.  This,  I  must 
confess,  seems  impossible,  as  being  a  most  abstract  idea.  When 
I  excite  a  motion  in  some  part  of  my  body,  if  it  be  free  or  with- 
out resistance,  I  say  there  is  space :  but  if  I  find  a  resistance,  then 
I  say  there  is  body :  and  in  proportion  as  the  resistance  to  motion 
is  lesser  or  greater,  I  say  the  space  is  more  or  less  pure.  So  that 
when  I  speak  of  pure  or  empty  space,  it  is  not  to  be  supposed, 
that  the  word  space  stands  for  an  idea  distinct  from,  or  conceiv- 
able without  body  and  motion.  Though  indeed  we  are  apt  to 
think  every  noun  substantive  stands  for  a  distinct  idea,  that  may  be 
separated  from  all  others :  which  hath  occasioned  infinite^mistakes. 
[  When  therefore  supposing,  all  the  world  to  be  annihilated  besides 
my  own  bodv,  I  say  there  still  remains  pure  space:  thereby 
nothing  else  is  meant,  but  only  that  I  conceive  it  possible  for 
the  limbs  of  my  body  to  be  moved  on  all  sides  without  the  least 
resistance :  but  if  that  too  were  annihilated,  then  there  could  be 
no  motion,  and  consequently  no  space.]  Some  perhaps  may 
think  the  sense  of  seeing  doth  furnish  them  with  the  idea  of  pure 
space ;  but  it  is  plain  from  what  we  have  elsewhere  shown,  that 
the  ideas  of  space  and  distance  are  not  obtained  by  that  sense. 
See  the  Essay  concerning  Vision. 

CXVIL  What  is  here  laid  down  seems  to  put  an  end  to  all 
those  disputes  and  difficulties  which  have  sprung  up  amongst  the 
learned  concerning  the  nature  otpure  space,  [fiut  the  chief  ad- 
vantage arising  from  it  is,  that  we  are  freed  from  that  dangerous 
dilemma^  to  which  several  who  have  employed  their  thoughts  on 
this  subject  imagine  themselves  reduced,  to  wit,  of  thinking 
either  that  real  space  is  God,  or  else  that  there  is  something 
beside  God  which  is  eternal,  uncreated,  infinite,  indivisible,  im- 
mutable.] Both  which  may  justly  be  thought  pernicious  and 
absurd  notions.     It  is  certain  that  not  a  few  divines,  as  well  as 

R  2 
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philosophers  of  great  note,  have,  from  the  difficulty  they  found 
in  conceiving  either  limits  or  annihilation  of  space,  concluded  it 
must  be  divine.  And  some  of  late  have  set  themselves  particu- 
larly to  show,  that  the  incommunicable  attributes  of  God  agree 
to  it.  Which  doctrine,  how  unworthy  soever  it  may  seem  of  the 
divine  nature,  yet  I  do  not  see  how  we  can  get  clear  of  it,  so  long 
as  we  adhere  to  the  received  opinions. 

CXVIIL  27i^  errors  arising  from  the  doctrines  of  abstraction 
and  external  material  existences^  in/iuence  mathematical  reasonings, — 
Hitherto  0{  natural  philosophy :  we  come  now  to  make  some  in- 
quiry concerning  that  other  great  branch  of  speculative  knowledge, 
to  wit,  mathematics.  These,  how  celebrated  soever  thev  may 
be  for  their  clearness  and  certainty  of  demonstration,  which  is 
hardly  any  where  else  to  be  found,  cannot  nevertheless  be  sup- 
posed altogether  free  from  mistakes,  if  in  their  principles  there 
lurks  some  secret  error,  which  is  common  to  the  professors  of 
those  sciences  with  the  rest  of  mankind.  ^lathematicians,  though 
they  deduce  their  theorems  from  a  great  height  of  evidence,  yet 
their  first  principles  are  limited  by  the  consideration  of  quantity: 
and  they  do  not  ascend  into  any  inquiir  concerning  those  tran- 
scendental maxims,  which  influence  all  the  particular  sciences, 
each  part  whereof,  mathematics  not  excepted,  doth  consequently 
participate  of  the  errors  involved  in  them.  That  the  principles 
laid  down  by  mathematicians  are  true,  and  their  way  of  deduction 
from  those  principles  dear  and  incontestable,  we  do  not  deny. 
But  we  hold,  there  may  be  certain  erroneous  maxims  of  greater 
extent  than  the  object  of  mathematics,  and  for  that  reason  not 
expressly  mentioned,  though  tacitly  supposed  throughout  the 
whole  progress  of  that  science ;  and  that  the  ill  effects  of  those 
secret,  unexamined  errors  are  difinsed  through  all  the  branches 
thereof.  [To  be  plain,  we  suspect  the  mathematicians  are,  as 
well  as  other  men,  concerned  in  the  errors  (1)  arising  from  the 
doctrine  of  abstract  general  ideas,  and  (2)  the  existence  of  objects 
without  the  mind.] 

CXIX.  Arithmetic  hath  been  thought  to  have  for  its  object 
abstract  ideas  of  number.  Of  which  to  understand  the  properties 
and  mutual  habitudes  is  supposed  no  mean  part  of  speculative 
knowledge.  The  opinion  of  the  pure  and  intellectual  nature  of 
numbers  in  abstract,  hath  made  them  in  esteem  with  those  philo- 
sophers, who  seem  to  have  affected  an  uncommon  fineness  and 
elevation  of  thought  It  hath  set  a  price  on  the  most  trifling 
numerical  speculations,  which  in  practice  are  of  no  use,  but  serve 
only  for  amusement:  and  hath  therefore  so  far  infected  the 
minds  of  some,  that  they  have  dreamt  of  mighty  mysteries  in- 
volved in  numbers,  and  attempted  the  explication  of  natural 
thin^  by  them.  But  if  we  inquire  into  our  own  thoughts,  and 
consider  what  hath  been  premised,  we  may  perhaps  entertain  a 
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low  opinion  of  those  high  flights  and  abstractions,  and  look  on  all 
inquiries  about  numbersy  only  as  so  many  difficiles  nuffd^y  so  far  as 
they  are  not  subservient  to  practice,  and  promote  the  benefit  of 
life. 

CXX.  [  Unity  in  abstract  we  have  before  considered  in  Sect  xiii., 
from  which  and  what  has  been  said  in  the  Introduction,  it  plainly 
follows  there  is  not  any  such  idea*  But  number  being  denned  a 
collection  of  units,  we  may  conclude  that,  if  there  be  no  such 
thing  as  unity  or  unit  in  abstract,  there  are  no  ideas  of  number 
in  abstract  denoted  by  the  numeral  names  and  figures.]  The 
theories  therefore  in  arithmetic,  if  they  are  abstracted  from  the 
names  and  figures,  as  likewise  from  all  use  and  practice,  as  well 
as  from  the  particular  things  numbered,  can  be  supposed  to  have 
nothing  at  idl  for  their  object  Hence  we  may  see,  how  entirely 
the  science  of  numbers  is  subordinate  to  practice,  and  how  jejune 
and  trifling  it  becomes,  when  considered  as  a  matter  of  mere 
speculation. 

CXXI.  However  since  there  may  be  some,  who,  deluded  by 
the  specious  show  of  discovering  abstracted  verities,  waste  their 
time  m  arithmetical  theorems  and  problems,  which  have  not  any 
use :  it  will  not  be  amiss,  if  we  more  fully  consider,  and  expose 
the  vanity  of  that  pretence ;  and  this  will  plainly  appear,  by 
taking  a  view  of  arithmetic  in  its  infancy,  and  observing  what  it 
was  that  originally  put  men  on  the  study  of  that  science,  and  to 
what  scope  they  directed  it  It  is  natural  to  think  that  at  first 
men,  for  ease  of  memory  and  help  of  computation,  made  use  of 
counters,  or  in  writing  of  single  strokes,  points,  or  the  like,  each 
whereof  was  made  to  signify  a  unit,  that  is,  some  one  thing  of 
whatever  kind  they  had  occasion  to  reckon.  Afterwards  uiej 
found  out  the  more  compendious  ways,  of  making  one  eharacter 
stand  in  place  of  several  strokes,  or  points.  And  lastly,  the  no- 
tation of  the  Arabians  or  Indians  came  into  use,  wherein,  by  the 
repetition  of  a  few  characters  or  figures,  and  varying  the  signifi- 
cation of  each  figure  according  to  the  place  it  obtains,  all  num- 
bers may  be  most  aptly  expressed :  wluch  seems  to  have  been 
done  in  imitation  of  language,  so  that  an  exact  analogy  is 
observed  betwixt  the  notation  by  figures  and  names,  the  nine 
simple  figures  answering  the  nine  first  numeral  names  and  places 
in  the  former,  corresponding  to  denominations  in  the  latter.  And 
agreeably  to  those  conditions  of  the  simple  and  local  value  of 
figures,  were  contrived  methods  of  finding  from  the  given  figures 
or  marks  of  the  parts,  what  figures,  and  how  placed,  are  proper  to 
denote  the  whole,  or  vice  versd.  And  having,  found  the  sought 
figures,  the  same  rule  or  analogy  being  observed  throughout,  it 
is  easy  to  read  them  into  woras ;  and  so  the  number  becomes 
perfectly  known.  For  then  the  number  of  any  particular  things 
IS  said  to  be  known,  when  we  know  the  names  or  figures  (with 
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their  due  arrangement)  that  according  to  the  standing  analogy 
belong  to  them.  For  these  signs  being  known,  we  can,  by  the 
operations  of  arithmetic,  know  the  signs  of  any  part  of  the  par- 
ticular sums  signified  by  them ;  and  thus  computing  in  signs  (be- 
cause of  the  connexion  established  betwixt  them  and  the  distinct 
multitudes  of  things,  whereof  one  is  taken  for  a  unit),  we  may 
be  able  rightly  to  sum  up,  divide,  and  proportion  the  things 
themselves  that  we  intend  to  number. 

CXXIL  [In  arithmetic  therefore  we  regard  not  the  t/unffs  but 
the  siffnsy  which  nevertheless  are  not  r^arded  for  their  own  sake, 
but  because  they  direct  tu  haw  to  act  with  relation  to  things,  and 
dispose  rightly  of  them.]  [Now  agreeably  to  what  we  have 
before  observed  of  words  in  general  (Sect  xix.  Introd.),  it 
happens  here  likewise,  that  abstract  ideas  are  thought  to  be  sig- 
nified by  numeral  names  or  characters,  while  thev  do  not  suggest 
ideeu  of  particular  things  to  our  minds.]  I  shall  not  at  present 
enter  into  a  more  particular  dissertation  on  this  subject ;  but  only 
observe  that  it  is  evident  from  what  hath  been  siud,  those  things 
which  pass  for  abstract  truths  and  theorems  concerning  numbers 
are,  in  reality,  conversant  about  no  object  distinct  from  piurtioular 
numerable  things,  except  only  names  and  characters ;  which  ori- 
^nally  came  to  be  considered  on  no  other  account  but  thdr  being 
signs^  or  capable  to  represent  aptly  whatever  particular  things 
men  had  need  to  compute.  Whence  it  follows,  that  to  study  them 
for  their  own  sake  would  be  just  as  wise,  and  to  as  good  purpose, 
as  if  a  man,  neglecting  the  true  use  or  original  intention  and  sub- 
serviency of  language,  should  spend  his  time  in  impertinent  criti- 
cisms upon  words,  or  reasonings  and  controversies  purely  verbal. 

CXXIIL  From  numbers  we  proceed  to  speak  of  extension, 
which  considered  as  relative,  is  the  object  of  geometry.  The  m- 
^nite  divisibility  oi  finite  extension,  though  it  is  not  expressly 
laid  down,  either  as  an  axiom  or  theorem  in  the  elements  of  that 
science,  yet  is  throughout  the  same  every  where  supposed,  and 
thought  to  have  so  inseparable  and  essential  a  connexion  with  the 
principles  and  demonstrations  in  geometry,  that  mathematicians 
never  admit  it  into  doubt,  or  make  the  least  question  of  it  And 
as  this  notion  is  the  source  from  whence  do  spring  all  those 
amusing  geometrical  paradoxes,  which  have  such  a  direct  repug- 
nancy to  the  plain  common  sense  of  mankind,  and  are  admitted 
with  so  much  reluctance  into  a  mind  not  yet  debauched  by 
learning;  so  is  it  the  principal  occasion  of  all  that  nice  and  ex- 
treme subtilty,  which  renders  the  studv  of  mathemaiics  so  difficult 
and  tedious.  [Hence,  if  we  can  make  it  appear  that  no  finite 
extension  contains  innumerable  parts,  or  is  infinitely  divisible,  it 
follows  that  we  shall  at  once  clear  the  science  of  geometry  from 
a  great  number  of  difficulties  and  contradictions,  wnich  have  ever 
been  esteemed  a  reproach  to  human  reason,  and  withal  make  the 
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attainment  thereof  a  business  of  much  less  time  and  pains  than 
it  hitherto  hath  been.] 

CXXIV.  [Every  particular  finxte  extetmon^  which  may  pos- 
sibly be  the  object  of  our  thought,  is  an  idea  existing  only  in  the 
mind,  and  consequently  each  part  thereof  must  be  perceived.  If 
therefore  I  cannot  perceive  innumerable  parts  in  any  finite  exten- 
sion that  I  consider,  it  is  certain  that  they  are]|  not  contained  in 
it] :  but  it  is  evident,  that  I  cannot  distinguish  innumerable 
parts  in  any  particular  line,  surface,  or  solid,  which  I  either  per- 
ceive by  sense,  or  figure  to  myself  in  my  mind :  wherefore  I 
conclude  they  are  not  contained  in  it.  Nothing  can  be  plainer 
to  me,  than  that  the  extensions  I  have  in  view  are  no  other  than 
my  own  ideas,  and  it  is  no  less  plain,  that  I  cannot  resolve  any 
one  of  my  ideas  into  an  infinite  number  of  other  ideas,  that  is, 
that  they  are  not  infinitely  divisible.  If  by  ^nite  extension  be 
meant  something  distinct  from  a  finite  idea,  I  declare  I  do  not 
know  what  that  is,  and  so  cannot  affirm  or  deny  any  thing  of  it. 
But  if  the  terms  extension,  parts,  and  the  like,  are  taken  in  any 
sense  conceivable,  that  is,  for  ideas ;  then  to  say  a  finite  quantity 
or  extension  consists  of  parts  infinite  in  number,  is  so  manifest  a 
contradiction,  that  every  one  at  first  sight  acknowledges  it  to  be 
so.  And  it  is  impossible  it  should  ever  gain  the  assent  of  any 
reasonable  creature,  who  is  not  brought  to  it  by  gentle  and  slow 
d^rees,  as  a  converted  gentile  to  the  belief  of  transuhstantiation. 
Ancient  and  rooted  prejudices  do  often  pass  into  principles :  and 
those  propositions  which  once  obtain  the  force  and  credit  of  a 
principle,  are  not  only  themselves,  but  likewise  whatever  is  de- 
dncible  from  them,  thought  privileged  from  all  examination. 
And  there  is  no  absurdity  so  gross,  which  by  this  means  the  mind 
of  man  may  not  be  prepared  to  swallow. 

CXXV.  [(1)  He  whose  understanding  is  prepossessed  with 
the  doctrine  of  abstract  general  ideas,  may  be  persuaded,  that 
(whatever  be  thought  of  the  ideas  of  sense)  extension  in  abstract 
is  infinitely  divisible.  (2)  And  one  who  thinks  the  objects  of 
sense  exist  without  the  mind,  will  perhaps  in  virtue  thereof  be 
brought  to  admit,  that  a  line  but  an  inch  long  may  contain  innu- 
merable parts  really  existing,  though  too  small  to  be  discerned.] 
These  errors  are  gnifted  as  well  in  the  minds  of  geometricians,  as 
of  other  men,  and  have  a  like  influence  on  their  reasonings ;  and 
it  were  no  difficult  thing,  to  show  how  the  arguments  from 
geometry,  made  use  of  to  support  the  infinite  divisibility  of  ex- 
tension, are  bottomed  on  them.  [At  present  we  shall  only  ob-^ 
serve  in  general,  whence  it  is  that  the  mathematicians  are  all  so 
fond  and  tenacious  of  this  doctrine. 

CXXVI.  It  hath  been  observed  in  another  place,  that  the 
theorems  and  demonstrations  in  geometry  are  conversant  about 
unioersal  ideas.     Sect  XV.  Introd.]     Where  it  is  explained  in 
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what  sense  this  <mght  to  be  understood,  to  wit,  that  the  particular 
lines  and  figures  included  in  the  diamm,  are  supposed  to  stand 
for  innumerable  others  of  different  sizes :  or  in  otner  words,  the 
ffeometer  considers  them  abstracting  from  their  magnitude :  which 
doth  not  imply  that  he  forms  an  abstract  idea,  but  only  that  he 
oares  not  what  the  particular  magnitude  is,  whether  great  or  small, 
but  looks  on  that  as  a  thing  indifferent  to  the  demonstration: 
[hence  it  follows,  that  a  line  in  the  scheme,  but  an  inch  long, 
must  be  spoken  of  as  though  it  contained  ten  thousand  parts, 
since  it  is  regarded  not  in  itself,  but  as  it  is  universal ;  and  it  is 
universal  omy  in  its  signification,  whereby  it  represents  innu* 
merable  lines  greater  than  itself,  in  which  may  be  distinguished 
ten  thousand  parts  or  more,  though  there  may  not  be  above  an 
inch  in  it.  After  this  manner  the  properties  of  the  lines  signified 
are  (by  a  veru  usual  figure )  transferred  to  the  swn^  and  thence 
through  mistake  thougnt  to  appertain  to  it  considered  in  its  own 
natureJ 

CX^YII.  Because  there  is  no  number  of  parts  so  great,  but 
it  is  possible  there  may  be  a  line  containing  more,  the  inch-line  is 
s^d  to  contain  parts  more  than  any  assignable  number ;  which  is 
true,  not  of  the  inch  taken  absolutely,  but  only  for  the  things 
signified  by  it.  But  men  not  retaining  that  distinction  in  their 
thoughts,  slide  into  a  belief  that  the  small  particular  line  de- 
scribed on  paper  contains  in  itself  parts  innumerable;  There  is 
no  such  thmg  bb  the  ten-thousandth  part  of  an  ifich;  but  there 
is  of  a  mile  or  diameter  of  the  earth,  which  may  be  signified  by 
that  inch.  When  therefore  I  delineate  a  triangle  on  paper,  and 
take  one  side  not  above  an  inch,  for  example,  in  length,  to  be  the 
radius ;  this  I  consider  as  divided  into  ten  thousand  or  a  hun- 
dred thousand  parts,  or  more.  For  thous^h  the  ten  thousandth 
part  of  that  line,  considered  in  itself,  is  nothing  at  all,  and  conse- 
quently may  be  neglected  without  any  error  or  inconveniency ; 
yet  these  described  lines  being  only  marks  standing  for  greater 
quantities,  whereof  it  may  be  the  ten-thousandth  part  is  very 
considerable,  it  follows,  that  to  prevent  notable  errors  in  practice, 
the  radius  must  be  taken  of  ten  thousand  parts,  or  more. 

CXXVTIL  Lines  which  are  infinitely  divisible. — ^From  what 
hath  lieen  sud  the  reason  is  plain  why,  to  the  end  any  theorem 
may  become  universal  in  its  use,  it  is  necessary  we  speak  of  the 
lines  described  on  paper,  as  though  they  contained  parts  which 
reaUy  they  do  not.  In  doing  of  which,  if  we  examine  the 
matter  throughly,  we  shall  perhaps  discover  that  we  cannot  con- 
ceive an  inch  itself  as  consisting  of,  or  being  divisible  into  a 
thousand  parts,  [but  only  some  other  line  which  is  far  greater 
than  an  inch,  ana  represented  by  it.]  And  that  when  we  say  a 
line  is  infinitely  divistbky  we  must  mean  a  line  which  is  infiniiefy 
great.     What  we  have  here  observed  seems  to  be  the  chief  cause,. 
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why  to  suppose  the  infinite  divisibility  of  finite  extension  hath 
been  thou^t  necessary  in  geometry. 

CXXIX.  The  several  absurdities  and  contradictions  which 
flowed  from  this  false  principle  might,  one  would  think,  have 
been  esteemed  so  many  demonstrations  against  it  [But  by  I 
know  not  what  hgicj  it  is  held  that  proofs  h  posteriori  are  not  to 
be  admitted  against  propositions  relating  to  infinity.  As  though 
it  were  not  impossibie  even  for  an  infimte  mind  to  reconcile  con- 
tradictions. Or  as  if  any  thing  absurd  and  repugnant  could 
have  a  necessary  connexion  with  truth,  or  flow  n-om  it.1  But 
whoever  considers  the  weakness  of  this  pretence,  will  think  it 
was  contrived  on  purpode  to  humour  the  laziness  of  the  mind, 
which  had  rather  acquiesce  in  an  indolent  scepticism,  than  be  at 
the  pains  to  go  through  with  a  severe  examination  of  those 
principles  it  hath  ever  embraced  for  true. 

C^]!!LKX.  Of  late  the  speculations  about  infinites  have  run  so 
high,  and  grown  to  such  strange  notions,  as  have  occasioned  no 
small  scruples  and  disputes  among  the  geometers  of  the  present 
age.  Some  there  are  of  great  note,  who,  not  content  with 
holding  that  finite  lines  may  be  divided  into  an  infinite  number 
of  parts,  do  yet  further  maintain,  that  each  of  those  infinite- 
eimals  is  itself  subdivisible  into  an  infinity  of  other  parts,  or 
infinitesimals  of  a  second  order,  and  so  on  ad  infinitum.  These, 
I  say,  assert  there  are  infinitesimals  of  infinitesimals  of  infi- 
nitesimals, without  ever  coming  to  an  end.  So  that  according 
to  them  an  inch  doth  not  barely  contain  an  infinite  number  of 
parts,  but  an  infinity  of  an  infinity  of  an  infinity  ad  infinitum  of 

|>art8.  Others  there  be  who  hold  all  orders  of  infinitesimals  be- 
ow  the  first  to  be  nothing  at  all,  thinking  it  with  good  reason 
absurd,  to  imagine  there  is  anv  positive  quantity  or  part  of  ex- 
tension, which  though  multiphea  infinitely,  can  ever  equal  the 
smallest  given  extension.  And  yet  on  the  other  hand  it  seems 
no  less  absurd,  to  think  the  square,  cube,  or  other  power  of  a 
positive  real  root,  should  itself  be  nothing  at  all;  which  they 
who  hold  infinitesimals  of  the  first  order,  denying  all  of  the  8ul>- 
sequent  orders,  are  obliged  to  maintain. 

CXXXI.  Objection  of  mathematicians. — Ansioer. — Have  we  not 
therefore  reason  to  conclude,  that  they  are  both  in  the  wrong,  and 
that  there  is  in  effect  no  such  thing  as  parts  infinitely  small,  or  an 
infinite  number  of  parts  contained  in  any  finite  quantity  ?  But 
you  will  say,  that  if  this  doctrine  obtains,  it  will  follow  (1)  that 
the  very  foundations  of  aeometry  are  destroyed :  and  those  great 
men  who  have  raised  tiiat  science  to  so  astonishing  a  height, 
have  been  all  the  while  building  a  castle  in  the  air.  [To  this  it 
may  be  repUedy  that  whatever  is  useful  in  geometry  and  promotes 
the  benefit  of  human  life,  doth  still  remain  firm  and  unshaken  on 
our  principles.]  That  science,  considered  as  practical,  will  rather 
receive  advantage  than  any  prejudice  from  what  hath  been  said* 
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But  to  set  this  in  a  due  light,  may  be  the  subject  of  a  distinct 
inquiry.  For  the  rest,  though  it  should  follow  that  some  of  the 
more  intricate  and  subtle  parts  of  speculative  mathematics  may  be 
pared  off  without  any  prejudice  to  truth ;  yet  I  do  not  see  what 
damage  will  be  thence  derived  to  mankind.  On  the  contrary,  it 
were  highly  to  be  wished,  that  men  of  great  abilities  and  obsti- 
nate application  would  draw  off  their  thoughts  from  those  amuse- 
ments, and  employ  them  in  the  study  of  such  things  as  lie  nearer 
the  concerns  of  life,  or  have  a  more  direct  influence  on  the 
manners. 

CXXXII.  Second  obfection  of  mathematicians. — Answer. — If 
it  be  said  that  several  theorems  undoubtedly  true,  are  discovered 
by  methods  in  which  infinitesimals  are  made  use  of,  which  could 
never  have  been,  if  their  existence  included  a  contradiction  in  it 
[I  answer y  that  upon  a  thorough  examination  it  will  not  be  found, 
that  in  any  instance  it  is  necessary  to  make  use  of  or  conceive 
infinitesimal  parts  of  finite  lines,  or  even  quantities  less  than  the 
minimum  sensibile :  nay,  it  will  be  evident  this  is  never  done,  it 
being  impossiblej* 

CXXXIII.  i/^  the  doctrine  were  only  an  hypothesis  it  should  be 
respected  for  its  consequences. — By  what  we  have  premised,  it  is 
plain  that  very  numerous  and  important  errors  have  taken  theo- 
rise from  those  false  principles^  which  were  impugned  in  the  fore- 
going parts  of  this  treatise.  And  the  opposites  of  those  erro- 
neous tenets  at  the  same  time  appear  to  be  most  fruitful  prin- 
ciples, from  whence  do  flow  innumerable  consequences  highly 
advantageous  to  true  philosophy  as  well  as  to  religion.  Par- 
ticularly, matter  or  the  absolute  existence  of  corporeal  objects^  hath 
been  shown  to  be  that  wherein  the  most  avowed  and  pernicious 
enemies  of  all  knowledge,  whether  human  or  divine,  have  ever 

S laced  their  chief  strength  and  confidence.  And  surely,  if  by 
istinguishing  the  real  existence  of  unthinking  things  from  their 
being  perceived,  and  allowing  them  a  substance  of  their  own  out 
of  the  minds  of  spirits,  (1)  no  one  thing  is  explained  in  nature; 
but  on  the  contrary  a  great  many  inexplicable  difBculties  arise : 
if  (2)  the  supposition  of  matter  is  barely  precarious,  as  not  being 
grounded  on  so  much  as  one  single  reason :  if  (3)  its  consequences 
cannot  endure  the  light  of  examination  and  free  inquiry,  but  screen 
themselves  under  the  dark  and  general  pretence  of  infinites  being 
incomprehensible :  if  withal  (4)  the  removal  of  this  matter  be  not 

*  The  following  passage  is  added  in  the  edition  of  1710: — '*  And  whateyer  mathema- 
ticians may  think  of fluxioni  or  the  differential  calculus  and  the  like,  a  little  reflection  will 
show  them,  that  in  working  by  those  methods,  they  do  not  conceive  or  irongine  lines  or 
surfaces  less  than  what  are  perceivable  to  sense.  They  msy,  indeed,  call  those  little 
and  almost  insensible  quantities  infinitnitnalt  or  inJiniUsimals  of  tn/Snitetuna/i,  if  they 
please :  but  at  bottom  this  is  all,  they  being  in  truth  finite,  nor  does  the  solution  of 
problems  require  the  supposing  any  other.  But  this  will  be  more  clearly  made  out 
iiereafter." 
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attended  with  the  least  evil  congequence,  if  it  be  not  even  missed 
in  the  world,  but  every  thing  as  well,  naj  much  easier  conceived 
without  it :  if  lastly,  (5)  both  sceptics  and  atheists  are  for  ever 
silenced  upon  supposing  only  spirits  and  ideas,  and  this  scheme  of 
things  is  perfectly  agreeable  both  to  reason  and  religion :  me- 
thinks  we  may  expect  it  should  be  admitted  and  firmly  embraced, 
though  it  were  proposed  only  as  an  hypothesis^  and  the  existence 
of  matter  had  been  allowed  possible,  which  yet  I  think  we  have 
evidently  demonstrated  that  it  is  not 

CXXXIY.  True  it  is,  that  in  consequence  of  the  foregoing 
principles^  several  disputes  a^d  speculations,  which  are  esteemed 
no  mean  parts  of  learning,  are  rejected  as  useless.  But  how 
great  a  prejudice  soever  against  our  notions,  this  may  give  to 
those  who  have  already  been  deeply  engaged,  and  made  large  ad- 
vances in  studies  of  that  nature :  yet  by  others,  we  hope  it  will 
not  be  thought  any  just  ground  of  dislike  to  the  principles  and 
tenets  herein  laid  down,  that  they  abridge  the  labour  of  study,  and 
make  human  sciences  more  clear,  compendious,  and  attainable, 
than  they  were  before. 

CXXXV.  Having  despatched  what  we  intended  to  say  con- 
cerning the  knowledge  of  ideasy  the  method  we  proposed  leads  us, 
in  the  next  place,  to  treat  of  spirits  :*  with  regard  to  which, 
perhaps  human  knowledge  is  not  so  deficient  as  is  vulgarly  ima- 
^ned.     [The  great  reason  that  is  assigned  for  our  being  thought 

Snorant  of  the  nature  of  spirits,  is,  our  not  having  an  idea  of  it.] 
ut  surely  it  ought  not  to  be  looked  on  as  a  defect  in  a  human 
understanding,  that  it  does  not  perceive  the  idea  of  spirit^  if  it  is 
manifestly  impossible  there  should  be  any  such  idea.  And  this,  if  I 
mistake  not,  has  been  demonstrated  in  Sect  xxvii. ;  to  which  I 
shall  here  add  [that  a  spirit  has  been  shown  to  be  the  only  sub- 
stance or  support,  wherein  the  unthinking  beings  or  ideas  can 
exist :  but  that  this  substance  which  supports  or  perceives  ideas 
should  itself  be  an  idea^  or  like  an  idea^  is  evidently  absurd.] 

CXXXVL  Objection. — ATiswer. — [It  will  perhaps  be  said, 
that  we  want  a  sensef  (as  some  have  imagined)  proper  to  know 
substances  withal,  which  if  we  had,  we  might  know  our  own  soul, 
as  we  do  a  triangle.  To  this  I  aTt^tr^,  that  in  case  we  had  a 
new  sense  bestowed  upon  us,  we  could  only  receive  thereby  some 
new  sensations  or  ideas  of  sense.  But  I  believe  nobody  will  say, 
that  what  he  means  by  the  terms  soul  and  substance^  is  only 
some  particular  sort  of  idea  or  sensation.]  We  may  therefore 
infer,  that  all  things  duly  considered,  it  is  not  more  reasonable 
to  think  our  faculties  defective,  in  that  they  do  not  furnish  us 
with  an  idea  of  spirit  or  active  thinMng  substance,  than  it  would 
be  if  we  should  blame  them  for  not  being  able  to  comprehend  a 
round  square. 

*  Vide  sect,  xxvii.  t  Vide  sect.  Ixxviii. 
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CXXXVIL  From  the  opinion  (1)  that  ^rite  are  to  be  knaum 
after  the  manner  of  an  idea^  or  sensation,  have  risen  many  absurd 
and  heterodox  tenets,  and  much  scepticism  about  the  nature  of 
the  souL  [It  is  even  probable,  that  this  opinion  may  have  pro- 
duced a  doubt  in  some,  whether  they  had  any  soul  at  all  distinct 
from  their  body,  since  upon  inquiry  they  could  not  find  they  had 
an  idea  of  it.']  That  an  ideay  which  is  inactive,  and  the  existence 
whereof  consists  in  being  perceived,  should  be  the  image  or  like- 
ness of  an  agent  subsisting  by  itself,  seems  no  need  to  other  refu- 
tation, than  barely  attending  to  what  is  meant  by  those  words. 
[But  perhaps  you  will  say,  that  though  an  idea  cannot  resemble  a 
spirit,  in  its  thinking,  acting,  or  subsisting  by  itself,  yet  it  may 
in  some  other  respects :  and  it  is  not  necessary  that  an  idea  or 
image  be  in  all  respects  like  the  original.] 
'  CXXXVIIL  \^I  answer^  if  it  does  not  in  those  mentioned,  it 
is  impossible  it  should  represent  it  in  any  other  thing.  Do  but 
leave  out  the  power  of  willing,  thinking,  and  perceiving  ideas, 
and  there  remains  nothing  ielse  wherein  the  idea  can  be  like  a 
spirit.]  For  by  the  word  spirit  we  mean  only  that  which  thinks^ 
wills,  and  perceives ;  this,  and  this  alone,  constitutes  the  signifi- 
cation of  that  teruL  If,  therefore,  it  is  impossible  that  any 
degree  of  those  powers  should  be  represented  in  an  idea»  it  is 
evident  there  can  be  no  idea  of  a  spirit. 

CXXXIX.  [But  it  will  be  objected,  (2)t  that  if  there  is  no 
idea  signified  by  the  terms  soul,  spirit,  and  substance,  they  are 
wholly  insignificant,  or  have  no  meaning  in  them.  I  answer, 
those  words  do  mean  or  signify  a  real  thing,  which  is  neither  an 
idea  nor  like  an  idea,  but  that  which  perceives  ideas,  and  wills, 
and  reasons  about  them.]  What  I  am  myself,  that  which  I  de- 
note by  the  term  I,  is  the  same  with  what  is  meant  by  soul  or 
spiritual  substance.  If  it  be  said  that  this  is  only  quarrelling  at 
a  word,  and  that  since  the  immediate  significations  of  other 
names  are,  by  common  consent,  called  ideas,  no  reason  can  be 
assigned,  why  that  which  is  signified  by  the  name  spirit  or  soul, 
may  not  partake  in  the  same  appellation.  [I  answer,  all  the  un- 
thinking objects  of  the  mind  agree,  in  that  they  are  entirefy 
passive,  and  their  existence  consists  only  in  being  perceived: 
whereas  a  soul  or  spirit  is  an  active  being,  whose  existence  con- 
sists not  in  being  perceived,  but  in  perceiving  ideas  and  thinking. 
It  is  therefore  necessary,  in  order  to  prevent  equivocation,  and 
confounding  natures  perfectly  disagreeing  and  unlike,  that  we 
distinguish  between  spirit  and  idecu     See  Sect,  xxvii.] 

CXL.  Our  idea  of  spirit — [In  a  large  sense  indeed,  we  may 
be  said  to  J^ave  an  idea,  or  rather  a  notion  of  spirit,  that  is,  (I) 
we  understand  the  meaning  of  the  word,  otherwise  we  could  not 

•  Vide  BecU  cixxix.  t  Vide  aect.  cxzxTii. 
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a£Bnn  or  deny  any  thing  of  it.  Moreover,  (2)  as  we  conceive 
the  ideas  that  are  m  the  minds  of  other  spirits  bj  means  of  our 
own,  which  we  suppose  to  be  resembhrnces  of  them :  so  we  know 
other  spirits  by  means  of  our  own  soul,  which  in  that  sense  is 
the  image  or  idea  of  them,  it  having  a  like  respect  to  other  spi- 
rits, that  blueness  or  heat  by  me  perceived  hath  to  those  ideas 
perceived  by  another.]* 

CXLI.  Hie  natural  immortality  of  the  soul  is  a  necessary  cou" 
sequence  of  the  foregoing  doctrine.'\ — [It  must  not  be  supposed, 
that  they  who  assert  the  natural  immortality  of  the  soul  are  of 
opinion  that  it  is  absolutely  incapable  of  annihilation^  even  by  the 
infinite  power  of  the  Creator  who  first  gave  it  being :  but  only 
that  it  is  not  liable  to  be  broken  or  dissolved  by  the  ordinary 
laws  of  nature  or  motion,^  They,  indeed,  who  hold  the  soul  of 
man  to  be  only  a  thin  vital  fiame,  or  system  of  animal  spirits, 
make  it  .perishing  and  corruptible  as  the  body,  since  there  is 
nothing  more  easily  dissipated  than  such  a  being,  which  it  is 
naturally  impossible  should  survive  the  ruin  of  the  tabernacle 
wherein  it  is  enclosed.  And  this  notion  hath  been  greedily 
embraced  and  cherished  by  the  worst  part  of  mankind,  as  the 
most  effectual  antidote  against  all  impressions  of  virtue  and 
religion.  But  it  hath  been  made  evident,  that  bodies,  of  what 
frame  or  texture  soever,  are  barely  passive  ideas  in  the  mind, 
which  is  more  distant  and  heterogeneous  from  them,  than  light 
is  from  darkness.  [We  have  shown  that  the  soul  is  indivisible, 
incorporeal,  unextended,  and  it  is  consequently  incorruptible. 
Nothing  can  be  plainer,  than  that  the  motions,  changes,  decays, 
and  dissolutions,  which  we  hourly  see  befall  natural  bodies  (and 
which  is  what  we  mean  by  the  course  of  nature  Jy  cannot  possibly 
affect  an  active,  simple^  uncompounded  substance :  such  a  being 
therefore  is  indissoluble  by  the  force  of  nature,  that  is  to  say,  the 
soul  of  man  is  naturally  immortaV] 

CXLII.  After  wnat  hath  been  said,  it  is  I  suppose  plain, 
that  our  souls  are  not  to  be  known  in  the  same  manner  as  senseless, 
inactive  objects,  or  by  way  of  idea.  Spirits  and  ideas  are  things 
so  wholly  different,  that  when  we  say  they  exist,  they  are  known, 
or  the  like,  these  words  must  not  be  thought  to  signify  any 
thing  common  to  both  natures.  There  is  nothing  alike  or  com- 
mon in  them :  and  to  expect  that  by  any  multiplication  or  en- 
largement of  our  faculties,  we  may  be  enabled  to  know  a  spirit 
as  we  do  a  triangle,  seems  as  absurd  as  if  we  should  hope  to  see 
a  sound.  This  is  inculcated  because  I  imagine  it  may  be  of 
moment  towards  clearing  several  important  questions,  and  pre- 
venting some  very  dangerous  errors  concerning  the  nature  of  the 

*  Vide  Reid  on  the  Intellectual  Powers.    Essay  ii.  ch.  x.  sect.  13.  Edit.  1843. 
t  "  But  before  we  attempt  to  prove  that,  it  is  fit  that  we  explain  the  meaning  of  that 
tenet." — Original  edition. 
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soul.  We  may  not,  I  think,  strictly  be  said  to  have  an  idea  of 
an  active  being,  or  of  an  action,  although  we  may  be  said  to 
have  a  notion  of  them.  I  have  some  knowledge  or  notion  of  my 
mind,  and  its  acts  about  ideas,  inasmuch  as  I  know  or  understand 
what  is  meant  by  those  words.  What  I  know,  that  I  have  some 
notion  of.  I  will  not  say  that  the  terms  idea  and  noUon  may  not 
be  used  convertibly,  if  the  world  will  have  it  so.  But  yet  it 
conduceth  to  clearness  and  propriety,  that  we  distinguish  things 
very  different  by  different  names.  It  is  also  to  be  remarked, 
that,  all  relations  including  an  act  of  the  mind,  we  cannot  86  pro- 
perly be  said  to  have  an  idea,  but  rather  a  notion  of  the  rela- 
tions or  habitudes  between  things.  But  if,  in  the  modem  way, 
the  word  idea  is  extended  to  spirits,  and  relations,  and  acts ;  this 
is,  after  all,  an  affair  of  verbal  concern. 

CXLIII.  It  will  not  be  amiss  to  add,  that  the  doctrine  of 
abstract  ideas  hath  had  no  small  share  in  rendering  those  sciences 
intricate  and  obscure,  which  are  particularly  conversant  about 
spiritual  thinas.  [Men  have  imagined  they  could  frame  abstract 
notions  of  the  powers  and  acts  of  the  mind,  and  consider  them 
prescinded,  as  well  from  the  mind  or  spirit  itself,  as  from  their 
respective  objects  and  effects.]  Hence  a  great  number  of  dark 
ana  ambiguous  terms,  presumed  to  stanafor  abstract  notions, 
have  been  introduced  into  metaphysics  and  morality,  and  from 
these  have  grown  infinite  distractions  and  disputes  amongst  the 
learned. 

CXLIV,*  [But  nothing  seems  more  to  have  contributed 
towards  engagmg  men  in  controversies  and  mistakes,  with  re- 
gard to  the  nature  and  operations  of  the  mind,  than  the  being 
used  to  speak  of  those  things  in  terms  borrowed  from  sensible  ideas7\ 
$^  For  example,  the  will  is  termed  the  motion  of  the  soul :  this 
infuses  a  belief,  that  the  mind  of  man  is  as  a  ball  in  motion, 
impelled  and  determined  by  the  objects  of  sense,  as  necessarily 
as  that  is  by  the  stroke  of  a  racket.  Hence  arise  endless  scru- 
ples and  errors  of  dangerous  consequence  in  morality*  All 
which,  I  doubt  not,  may  be  cleared,  and  truth  appear  plain,  uni- 
form, and  consistent,  could  but  philosophers  be  prevailed  on  to 
retire  into  themselves,  and  attentively  consider  their  own  meaning. 

CXL  V.  Knowledge  of  spirits  not  immediate. — [From  what  hatn 
been  said,  it  is  plain  that  we  cannot  knew  the  existence  of  other 
spirits  otherwise  than  by  their  operations^  or  the  ideas  by  them  ex- 
cited  in  us.  I  perceive  several  motions,  changes,  and  combina- 
tions of  ideas,  that  inform  me  there  are  certain  pai*ticular  agents 
Uke  myself  which  accompany  them,  and  concur  in  their  prSduc- 

*  We  are  said  to  have  an  idea  of  spirit  beeaiue  (1)  an  opinion  of  spirit  may  be  had 
in  the  manner  of  an  idea.  Sect.  czL  (2)  It  has  been  thought  practicable  to  have  an 
abstract  idea  of  the  powers  and  acts  or  tne  mind.  Sect  exhii.  (3)  These  powen  are 
spoken  of  in  terms  borrowed  from  sensible  objects.  Sect,  czliv. 
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tion.]  [Hence  the  knowledge  I  have  of  other  spirits  is  not  im- 
mediate^  as  is  the  knowledge  of  mj  ideas ;  but  depending  on  the 
intervention  of  ideas,  by  me  referred  to  agents  or  spirits  distinct 
from  myself,  as  effects  or  concomitant  signs.] 

CXLVL  But  though  there  be  some  things  which  convince 
ns  human  agents  are  concerned  in  producing  them;  yet  it  is 
evident  to  every  one,  that  those  things  which  are  called  the 
works  of  nature,  that  is,  the  far  greater  part  of  the  ideas  or  sen- 
sations perceived  by  us,  are  not  produced  by,  or  dependent  on, 
the  wills  of  men.  There  is  therefore  some  other  spirit  that 
causes  them,  since  it  is  repugnant  that  they  should  subsist  by 
themselves.  See  Sect.  xxix.  But  if  we  attentively  consider  the 
constant  regularity,  order,  and  concatenation  of  natural  things, 
the  surprising  magnificence,  beauty,  and  perfection  of  the  larger, 
and  the  exquisite  contrivance  of  the  smaller  parts  of  the  creation, 
together  with  the  exact  harmony  and  correspondence  of  the 
whole,  but,  above  aU,  the  never  enough  admired  laws  of  pain 
and  pleasure,  and  the  instincts  or  natum  inclinations,  appetites, 
and  passions  of  animals ;  I  say  if  we  consider  all  these  things, 
and  at  the  same  time  attend  to  the  meaning  and  import  of  the 
attributes,  one,  eternal,  infinitely  wise,  good,  and  perfect,  we 
shall  clearly  perceive  that  they  belong  to  the  aforesaid  spirit, 
who  works  ail  in  ally  and  by  whom  all  things  consist 

CXLVn.  The  existence  of  God  more  evident  than  that  of  man. 
— Hence  it  is  evident,  that  God  is  known  as  certainly  and  im- 
mediately as  any  other  mind  or  spirit  whatsoever,  distinct  from 
ouTBelves.  [We  may  even  assert,  that  the  existence  of  God  is 
far  more  evidently  perceived  than  the  existence  of  men ;  because 
the  effects  of  nature  are  infinitely  more  numerous  and  considerable 
than  those  ascribed  to  human  agents.]  There  is  not  any  one 
mark  that  denotes  a  man,  or  effect  produced  by  him,  which  doth 
not  more  strongly  evince  the  being  of  that  Spirit  who  is  the 
Author  of  nature.  [For  it  is  evident  that  in  affecting  other  per- 
sons, the  will  of  man  hath  no  other  object  than  barely  the 
motion  of  the  limbs  of  his  body  ;  but  that  such  a  motion  should  be 
attended  by,  or  excite  any  idea  in  the  mind  of  another^  depends 
wholly  on  the  will  of  the  Creator.]  He  alone  it  is  who,  "  uphold- 
ing all  things  by  the  word  of  his  power,"  maintains  that  intercourse 
between  spirits,  whereby  they  are  able  to  perceive  the  existence 
of  each  other.  And  yet  this  pure  and  clear  light,  which  en- 
lightens every  one,  is  itself  invisible  (to  the  greatest  part  of 
mankind.*) 

CXIj VIII.  It  seems  to  be  a  general  pretence  of  the  unthinking 
herd,  that  they  cannot  see  God.  Could  we  but  see  him,  say  they, 
as  we  see  a  man,  we  should  believe  that  he  is,  and  believing 

•  Orig.  Edit. 
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obey  his  commaiids.  But,  alas,  we  need  only  open  our  eyes  to 
see  the  sovereign  Lord  of  all  things  with  a  more  full  and  clear 
view,  than  we  do  any  one  of  our  fellow-creatures.  Not  that  I 
imagine  we  see  God  (as  some  will  have  it)  by  a  direct  and  im- 
mediate view,  or  see  corporeal  things,  not  by  themselves,  but  by 
seeing  that  which  represents  them  in  the  essence  of  God,  which 
doctrine  is,  I  must  confess,  to  me  incomprehensible.  But  I  shall 
explain  my  meaning.  A  human  spirit  or  person  is  not  perceived 
by  sense,  as  not  being  an  idea;  when  therefore  we  see  the 
colour,  size,  figure,  and  motions  of  a  man,  we  perceive  only  cer- 
tain sensations  or  ideas  excited  in  our  own  minds:  and  these 
being  exhibited  to  our  view  in  sundry  distinct  collections,  serve 
to  mark  out  unto  us  the  existence  of  finite  and  created  spirits 
like  ourselves.  [Hence  it  is  plain,  we  do  not  see  a  man,  if  by 
man  is  meant  that  which  lives,  moves,  perceives,  and  thinks  as 
we  do :  but  only  such  a  certain  collection  of  ideas,  as  directs  us 
to  think  there  is  a  distinct  principle  of  thought  and  motion  like 
to  ourselves,  accompanying  and  represented  by  it]  And  after 
the  same  manner  we  see  God ;  all  the  difference  is,  that  whereas 
some  one  finite  and  narrow  assemblage  of  ideas  denotes  a  par- 
ticular human  mind,  whithersoever  we  direct  our  view,  we  do  at 
all  times  and  in  all  places  perceive  manifest  tokens  of  the 
divinity :  every  thing  we  see,  hear,  feel,  or  anywise  perceive  by 
sense,  being  a  sign  or  effect  of  the  power  of  G6d ;  as  is  our  per- 
ception of  those  venr  motions  which  are  produced  by  men. 

CXLIX.  It  is  therefore  plain,  that  nothing  can  be  mare  m- 
dent  to  any  one  that  is  capable  of  the  least  reflection,  than  the 
existence  of  God,  or  a  Spirit  who  is  intimately  present  to  our 
minds,  producing  in  them  all  that  variety  of  ideas  or  sensations, 
which  continually  affect  us,  on  whom  we  have  an  absolute  and 
entire  dependence,  in  short,  in  whom  we  live,  and  move,  and  have 
our  being.  That  the  discovery  of  this  great  truth,  which  lies  so 
near  and  obvious  to  the  mind,  should  be  attained  to  by  the 
reason  of  so  very  few,  is  a  sad  instance  of  the  stupidity  and  inat- 
tention of  men,  who,  though  they  are  surrounded  with  such 
clear  manifestations  of  the  I)eity,  are  yet  so  little  affected  by 
them,  that  they  seem  as  it  were  blinded  with  excess  of  light. 

CL.  Objection  on  behalf  of  nature, — Answer. — [But  you  will 
say,  hath  nature  no  share  in  the  production  of  natural  things, 
and  must  they  be  all  ascribed  to  the  immediate  and  sole  operation 
of  God  ?  I  answer,  if  by  nature  is  meant  only  the  visible  series 
of  effects,  or  sensations  imprinted  on  our  minds  according  to  cer- 
tain fixed  and  general  laws :  then  it  is  plain,  that  nature  taken 
in  this  sense  cannot  produce  any  thing  at  all.  But  if  by  nature 
is  meant  some  being  distinct  from  God,  as  well  as  from  the  laws 
of  nature,  and  things  perceived  by  sense,  I  must  confess  that 
word  is  to  me  an  empty  sound,  without  any  intelligible  meaning 
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annexed  to  it]  Nature  in  this  acceptation  is  a  vain  chimera^ 
introduced  by  those  heathens,  who  had  not  just  notions  of  the 
omnipresence  and  infinite  perfection  of  God.  But  it  is  more 
unaccountable,  that  it  should  be  received  among  Christians  pro- 
fessing belief  in  the  holy  scriptures,  which  constantly  ascribe 
those  effects  to  the  immediate  hand  of  God^  that  heathen  philoso- 
phers are  wont  to  impute  to  nature.  "  The  Lord,  he  causeth  the 
vapours  to  ascend ;  he  maketh  lightnii^  with  rain ;  he  bringeth 
forth  the  wind  out  of  his  treasures,"  Jer.  z.  13.  '*He  tumeth 
the  shadow  of  death  into  the  morning,  and  maketh  the  day  dark 
with  night,"  Amos  v.  8.  **  He  visitdih  the  eavth,  and  maketk 
it  soft  with  showers :  he  blesseth  the  flprii^ing  thereof,  and 
crowneth  the  year  with  his  goodness;  so  that  the  pastures  are 
clothed  with  nocks,  and  the  valleys  are  covered  over  with  com." 
See  Psalm  Ixv.  But  notwithstanding  that  this  is  the  constanct 
language  of  scripture ;  yet  we  have  I  know  not  what  aversion 
from  believing,  that  God  concerns  hims^  so  nearly  in  our  affairs. 
Fain  would  we  suppose  him  at  >a  greatdistance  ofi;  and  substitute 
some  blind  unthinUng  deputy  in  his  stead,  though  (if  we  may 
believe  St  Paul)  he  be  "  not  far  from  every  one  of  us." 

CLiI.  Objection  to  the  hand  of  God  being  *the  immediate  caiue, 
ihreefobL — Afiswer. — [It  vnll  I  doubt  not  be  objected,  (1)  that 
the  slow  and  gradual  methods  observed  in  the  production  of  natu- 
ral things,  do  not  seem  to  have  for  their  cause  the  immediate  hand 
of  an  3mighty  agent  (2)  Besides,  monsters,  untimely  births, 
fruits  blasted  in  the  blossom,  rains  falling  in  desert  places,  (3) 
miseries  incident  to  human  life,  are  so  many  arguments  that  the 
whole  frame  of  nature  is  not  immediately  actuated  and  superin* 
tended  by  a  spirit  of  infinite  wisdom  and  goodness.]  But  the 
answer  to  this  objection  is  in  a  good  measure  plain  from  Sect. 
Lxii.,  it  being  visible,  that  the  aforesaid  methods  of  nature  are 
absolutely  necessary,  in  order  to  working  by  the  most  simple  and 
general  rules,  and  after  a  steady  and  consistent  manner;  wnich  ap- 

Sues  both  the  toisdam  and  goodness  of  God.*  [Such  is  the  arti- 
cial  contrivance  of  this  mighty  machine  ^of  nature,  that  whilst 
its  motions  and  various  phenomena  strike  on  our  senses,  4he  hand 
which  actuates  the  whole  is  itself  unperceivable  'toxnemof  fiesh 
and  blood.  **  Verily,"  saith  the  prqpnet,  "  thou  •art  a  Ood  that 
hidest  thyself,"  Isaiah  xlv.  15.  ISut  though  God  conceal  Umself 
firom  the  eyes  of  tiie  sensual  and  lazy,  who  will  not  be  at  the 
least  expense  of  thought;  yet  to  an  unbiassed  and  attentive 
mind,  nothing  can  be  more  plainly  legible,  than  the  intimate 
presence  of  an  dl-wise  Spirit,  who  fashions,  regulates,  and  bub- 


*  "  (FintJ  Tar  it  doth  benoe  follow,  that  the  finger  of  God  it  not  bo  coosptcuout 
to  the  retoWcid  and  eareleia  sinner,  which  gives  him  an  opportunity  to  liarden  in  his  im- 
piety, and  grow  ripe  for  vengeance.    Vide  sect.  Ivii." — Edit  1710. 
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tfdns  the  whole  syBtem  of  being.  ( Secondly y)*  it  is  dear  from 
what  we  have  elsewhere  observed^  that  the  operating  according 
to  general  and  stated  laws,  is  so  necessary  ^br  our  guidance  in  the 
affairs  of  life^  and  letting  us  into  the  secret  of  nature,  that  with- 
out it,  all  reach  and  compass  of  thought,  all  human  sagacity  and 
design  could  serve  to  no  manner  of  purpose :  it  were  even  im- 
possible there  should  be  any  such  faculties  or  powers  in  the 
mind.  See  Sect  xxxi.  Which  one  consideration  abundantly 
outbalances  whatever  particular  inconveniences  may  thence  arise. 

CLIL  [We  should  further  consider ^  (1)  that  the  very  blem- 
ishes and  defects  of  nature  are  not  without  their  use,  in  that 
they  make  an  agreeable  sort  of  variety,  and  augment  the  beauty 
of  the  rest  of  the  creation,  as  shades  in  a  picture  serve  to  set  off 
the  brighter  and  more  enlightened  parts.]  (2)  [We  would  like- 
wise do  well  to  examine,  whether  our  taxing  the  waste  of  seeds 
and  embryos,  and  accidental  destruction  of  plants  and  animals, 
before  they  come  to  full  maturity,  as  an  imprudence  in  the  author 
of  nature,  be  not  the  effect  of  Dre/tt^V;^  contracted  by  our  famili- 
arity with  impotent  and  saving  mortals.]  In  man  indeed  a 
thrifty  management  of  those  things,  which,  he  ca$mot  procure 
without  much  pains  and  industry,  may  be  esteemed  wisdom.  But 
we  must  not  imagine,  that  the  inexplicably  fine  machine  of  an 
animal  or  vegetable  costs  the  great  Creator  anv  more  puns  or 
trouble  in  its  production  than  a  pebble  doth :  nothing  being  more 
evident,  than  that  an  omnipotent  spirit  can  indifferently  produce 
every  thing  by  a  mere^^  or  act  of  his  will.  [Hence  it  is  plain, 
that  the  splendid  profusion  of  natural  things  should  not  be 
interpreted  weakness  or  prodigality  in  the  agent  who  produces 
them,  but  rather  be  looked  on  as  an  argument  of  the  riches  of 
his  power.] 

CLIII.  As  for  the  mixture  of  pain,  or  uneasiness  which  is  in 
the  world,  pursuant  to  the  general  laws  of  nature,  and  the  actions 
of  finite  imperfect  spirits :  this,  in  the  state  we  are  in  at  present, 
is  indispensably  necessary  to  our  well-being.  But  our  prospects 
are  too  narrow :  we  take,  for  instance,  the  idea  of  some  one  parti' 
cularpain  into  our  thoughts,  and  account  it  evil;  whereas  if  we 
enlarge  our  view,  so  as  to  comprehend  the  various  ends,  connex- 
ions, and  dependencies  of  things,  on  what  occasions  and  in  what 
proportions  we  are  affected  widi  pain  and  pleasure,  the  nature  of 
human  freedom,  and  the  design  with  which  we  are  put  into  the 
world ;  [we  shall  be  forced  to  acknowledge  that  those  particular 
things,  which  oonsidered  in  themselves  appear  to  be  evil,  have  the 
nature  of  ffood,  when  considered  as  linked  with  the  whole  system  of 
beings.'^ 

CLIV.  Atheism  and  Manicheism  would  have  few  supporters  if 

*  The  first  argument  i>  eontaioed  in  the  preceding  note. 
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mankind  were  in  general  attentive. — ^From  what  hath  been  said  it 
will  be  manifest  to  anj  considering  person,  that  it  is  merely  for 
want  of  attention  and  comprehensiveness  of  mind^  that  there  are 
any  favourers  of  atheism  or  the  Manichean  heresy  to  be  foond. 
Little  and  unreflecting  souls  may  indeed  burlesque  the  works  of 
Providence,  the  beauty  and  order  whereof  they  have  not  capacity, 
or  will  not  be  at  the  pains,  to  comprehend.  jBut  those  wno  are 
masters  of  any  justness  and  extent  of  thought,  and  aip  withal 
used  to  reflect,  can  never  sufficiently  admire  the  divine  traces  of 
wisdom  and  goodness  that  shine  throughout  the  economy  -of 
nature.  But  what  truth  is  there  wfaicdi  shineth  so  strongly  on 
the  mind,  that  by  an  aversion  of  thought,  a  wilful  shutting  of 
the  eyes,  we  mav  not  escape  seeing  it  ?  Is  it  therefore  to  be 
wondered  at,  if  the  generahty  of  men,  who  are  ever  intent  on 
business  or  pleasure,  and  little  used  to  fix  or  open  the  eye  of 
their  mind,  should  not  have  all  that  conviction  and  evidence  of 
the  being  of  God,  which  might  be  expected  in  reasonable  crea- 
tures? 

CLY.  We  should  rather  toonder,  that  men  can  be  found  so  stu- 
pid as  to  neglecty  than  that  neglecting  thev  should  be  unconvinced 
of  such  an  evident  and  momentous  trutn.  And  yet  it  is  to  be 
feared  that  too  many  of  parts  and  leisure,  who  live  in  Christian 
countries,  are  merely  through  a  supine  and  dreadful  negligence 
sunk  into  a  sort  of  atheism.  Since  it  is  downright  impossible, 
that  a  soul  pierced  and  enlightened  with  a  thorough  sense  of  the 
omnipresence,  holiness,  and  justice  of  that  Almighty  Spirit, 
should  persist  in  a  remorseless  violation  of  his  laws.  We  ought 
therefore  earnestly  to  meditate  and  dwell  on  those  important 
points ;  that  so  we  may  attain  conviction  without  all  scruple, 
that  *^  the  eyes  of  the  Lord  are  in  every  place  beholding  the  evil 
and  the  good ;"  that  he  is  with  us  and  keepeth  us  in  all  places 
whither  we  go,  and  ^veth  us  bread  to  eat,  and  raiment  to  put 
on ;  that  he  is  present  and  conscious  to  our  innermost  thoughts ; 
and  that  we  have  a  most  absolute  and  immediate  dependence  on 
him.  A  clear  view  of  which  great  truths  cannot  choose  but  fill 
our  heart  with  an  awful  circumspection  and  holy  fear,  which  is 
the  strongest  incentive  to  virtue^  and  the  best  guard  against  vice. 

CLVL  For  after  all,  what  deserves  the  nrst  place  in  our 
studies,  is  the  consideration  of  God,  and  our  duty ;  which  to  pro- 
mote, as  it  was  the  main  drift  and  design  of  my  labours,  so  shall 
I  esteem  them  altogether  useless  and  ineffectual  if  by  what  I 
have  said  I  cannot  inspire  my  readers  with  a  pious  sense  of  the 
presence  of  God :  and  having  shown  the  falseness  or  vanity  of 
those  barren  speculations,  which  make  the  chief  employment  of 
learned  men,  tne  better  dispose  them  to  reverence  and  embrace 
the  salutary  truths  of  the  gospel,  which  to  know  and  to  practise 
is  the  highest  perfection  ot  human  nature. 

L  2 
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THE  FIRST  DIALOGUE. 

PMbfums.  Good  morrow^  Hylas :  I  did  not  expect  to  find  you 
abroad  so  early. 

Hylas,.  It  is  indeed  something  unusual :  but  my  thoughts  were 
80  taxen  up  with  a  subject  I  was  discoursing  of  last  mght,  that 
finding  I  could  not  sleep,  I  resolved  to  rise  and  take  a  turn  in 
the  garden^ 

PML  It  happened  well,  to  let  you  see  what  innocent  and 
agreeable  pleasures  you  lose  every  morning.  Can  there  be  a 
pleasanter  time  of  the  day,  or  a  more  delightful  season  of  the 
year?  That  purple  sky,  those  wild  but  sweet  notes  of  birds,  the 
fragrant  bloom  upon  the  trees  and  flowers,  the  gentle  influence 
of  the  rising  sun,  these  and  a  thousand  nameless  beauties  of 
nature  inspire  the  soul  with  secret  transports ;  its  faculties  too 
being  at  this  time  fresh  and  lively,  are  fit  for  these  meditations, 
whicQ  the  solitude  of  a  garden  and  tranquillity  of  the  morning 
naturally  dispose  us  to.  But  I  am  afraid  I  interrupt  your 
thoughts ;  for  you  seemed  very  intent  on  something. 

HyL  It  is  true,  I  was,  and-  snail  be  obliged  to  you  if  you  will 
p^mit  me  to  go  on  in  the  same  vein ;  not  that  I  would  by  any 
means  deprive  myself  of  your  company,  for  my  thoughts  always 
flow  more  easily  in  conversation  with  a  friend,  than  when  I  am 
alone :  but  my  request  is,  that  you  would  sufier  me  to  impart 
my  reflections  to  you. 

PfiiL  With  all  my  heart,  it  is  what  I  should  have  requested 
myself,  if  you  had  not  prevented  me. 

HyL  I  was  considering  the  odd  fate  of  those  men  who  have  in 
all  ages,  through  an  aflectation  of  being  distinguished  from  the 
vulgar,  or  some  unaccountable  turn  of  tnought,  pretended  either 
to  believe  nothing  at  all,  or  to  believe  the  most  extravagant  things 
in  the  world.  1%is  however  might  be  borne,  if  their  paradoxes 
and  scepticism  did  not  draw  after  them  some  consequences  of 
general  disadvantage  to  mimkind.     But  the  mischief  fieth  here ; 
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that  when  men  of  less  leisure  see  them  who  are  supposed  to  have 
spent  their  whole  time  in  the  pursuits  of  knowlec^>  professing 
an  entire  ignorance  of  all  things,  or  advancing  such  notions  as 
are  repugnant  to  jiBia  and  commonly  received  principles,  they 
will  be  tempted  to  entertain  suM>i<non8  concerning  the  most  im- 
portant truths,  which  they  had  hitherto  held  sacred  and  unquefr- 
tionable. 

PhiL  I  entirely  agree  with  you,  as  to  the  ill  tendency  of  the 
affected  doubts  of  some  philosophers,  and  fantastical  conceits  of 
others.  I  am.  even  so  far  gone  of  late  in  thi&  way  of  thinkinfl^ 
that  I  have  quitted  several  of  the  sublime  notions  I  had  got  m 
their  schools  for  vulgar  opinions.  And  I  give  it  you  on  my  word, 
since  this  revolt  from  metaphyjsical  notions  to  the  plain  dictates 
of  nature  and  common  sense,  I  find  my  understanoing  strangely 
enlightened,  so^  that  I  can  now  easily  comprehend  a  gxaeat  many 
things  which  before  were  all  mystery  and  riddle* 

Hi/L  I  am  glad  to  find  there  was  nothing  in  the  accounts  I 
heard  of  you. 

FhiL  Fray,  what  were  those  ? 

Hyf.  You  were  rqn:esented.in  last  night's  conversation,  as  one- 
who  maintained  the  most  extravagant  opinion  that  ever  entered 
into  the  mind  of  man,  to  wit,  that  there  is  no  such  thing  as  mor- 
terial  substance  in  the  world. 

FhiL  That  there  is  no-  such  thing  as  what  philosophers  call 
Material  substance,  I  am  seriously  persuaded  :*but  if  I  were  made 
to  see  any  thing  absurd  or  sceptical  in  this,  I  should  then  hava 
the  same  reason  to  renounce  this,  that  I  imagine  I  have  now  to 
reject  the  contrary  opinion. 

HyL  What  I  can  any  thing  be  more  fantastical,  more  repug- 
nant to  common  sense,  or  a  more  manifest  piece  of  scepticism, 
than  to  believe  there  is  no  such  thing  as  matter  f 

FhiL  Softly,  pood  Hylas.  What  if  it  should  prove,,  that  you 
who  hold  there  is,  are  by  virtue  of  that  opinion  a  greater  sceptic^ 
and  maintain  more  paradoxes  and  repugnancies  to  common  sense, 
than  I  who  believe  no  such  thin^? 

HyL  You  may  as  soon  persuaaame,  the  part  is  greater  than 
the  whole,  as  that,  in  order  to  avoid  sJ^suimty  and  soepticisn^  I 
should  ever  be  obliged  to  gi^e-  up  my  opinion  in  this  pomt. 

FhiL  Well  then^  are  you  content  to  aomit  that  opinion  for  true, 
which  upon  examination  shall  appear  most  agreeable  to  common 
sense,  and  remote  from  sceptidsm  ? 

HyL  With  all  my  heart.  Since  you  are  for  raising  disputes 
about  the  plainest  things  in  nature,  I  am  content  for  once  to  hear 
what  you  have  to  say. 

FhiL  Pray,  Hylas,  what  do  you  mean  by  a  sceptic  f 

HyL  I  mean  what  all  men  mean,  one  that  aoubts  o£  eveiy 
thing. 
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PfuL  He  then  who  entertains  no  doubt  concerning  some  par- 
ticolar  point,  with  regard  to  that  point  cannot  be  thought  a  sceptic. 

HyL  I  agree  with  you. 

PIdL  Whether  doth  doubting  consist  in  embradx^  the  affirma- 
tive or  negative  side  of  a  question  ?- 

HyL  In  neither ;  for  whoever  understands  English,  cannot  but 
know  that  dovbting  signifies  a  suspense  between  both. 

FML  He  then  that  denieth  any  point,  can  no  more  be  said  to 
doubt  of  it  than  he  who  affirmeth  it  wil^  the  same  d^ree  of  as- 
surance. 

Hyl  True. 

/%2Z  And  consequently,  for  such  his  denial  is  no  more  to  be 
esteemed  a  sceptic  than  the  other. 

HyL  I  acknowledge  it. 

niL  How  cometh  it  to  pass  then,.  ^7^  ^^^  you  pronounce 
me  a  sceptic^  because  I  deny  what  you  affirm,  to  wit,  the  ezisteilce 
of  matter  ?  Since,  for  ought  you  can  tell,  I  am  as  peremptory  in 
my  denial,  as  you  in  your  amrmatioiL 

HyL  Hold,  "Philonous,  I  have  been  a  little  out  in  my  definition ; 
but  every  false  step  a  man  makes  in  discourse  is  not  to  be  insisted 
on.  I  said,  indeed,  that  a  sceptic  was  one  who  doubted  of  every 
thing ;  but  I  should  have  added,  or  who  denies  the  reality  and 
truth  of  things. 

FML  What  things?  Do  you  mean  the  principles  and  theorems 
of  sdences?  but  these  ^ou  know  are.uniyer^d  intellectual  no- 
tions, and  consequently  mdep^ident  of  matter ;  the  denial  there- 
fore of  this  doth  not  imply  the  denying  them. 

HyL  I  grant  it.  But  are  there  no  other  things?  What  think 
you  of  distrusting  the  senses,  of  denying  the  real  existence  of 
sensible  things,  or  pretending  to  know  nothing  of  them  ?  Is  not 
this  sufficient  to  denominate  a  man  a  sceptic  f 

JPhiL  Shall  we  therefore  examine  which  of  us  it  is  that  denies 
the  reality  of  sensible  things,  or  professes  the  greatest  ignorance 
of  them ;  since,  if  I  take  you  rightly,  he  is  to  be  esteemed  the 
greatest  sceptic  f 

HyL  That  is  what  I  desire. 

FML  What  mean  you  by  sensible  things? 

H^L  Those  things  which  are  perceiv^  by  the  senses.  Can 
yon  imagine  that  I  mean  anj  thing  else? 

FhiL  I^ardon  me,  Hylas,  if  I  am  desirous  clearly  to  apprehend 
your  notions,  since  this  may  much' shorten  our  inquiry.  Suffer 
me  then  to  ask  you  this  further  question.  Are  those  things  only 
perceived  by  the  senses  which  are  perceived  immediateiy  ?  or 
may  those  things  properly  be  said  to  be  sensible^  which  are  per- 
ceived mediately,  or  not  without  the  intervention  of  others  ? 

HyL  I  do  not  sufficiently  imderstand  you. 

FML  In  reading  a  book,  what  I  immediately  perceive  are  the 
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letters,  but  mediately,  or  by  means  of  these,  are  soggested  to  my 
mind  the  notions  of  (jod,  virtue,  truth,  &c  Now  that  the  let- 
ters are  truly  sensible  things,  or  perceived  by  sense,  there  is  no 
doubt :  but  I  would  know  whether  you  take  ihe  things  suggested 
by  them  to  be  so  too. 

HyL  No,  certainly,  it  were  absurd  to  think  God  or  tnrtue  sen- 
sible things,  though  they  may  be  signified  and  suggested  to  the 
mind  by  sensible  marks,  with  which  they  have  an  arbitrary  con- 
nexionb 

PhiL  It  seems  then,  that  by  sensible  things  you  mean  those  only 
which  can  be  perceived  immediately  by  sense. 

HyL  Sight 

/%tZ  Doth  it  not  follow  from  this,  that  though  I  see  one  port 
of  the  sky  red,  and  another  blue,  and  that  my  reason  doth  thence 
evidently  condude  there  must  be  some  cause  of  that  diversity  of 
colours,  yet  that  cause  cannot  be  said  to  be  a  sensible  thing,  or 
perceivea  by  the  sense  of  seeing  ? 

HyL  ItdotL 

FluL  In  like  manner,  though  I  hear  variety  of  sounds,  yet  I 
cannot  be  said  to  hear  the  causes  of  those  sounds. 

Hyl  You  cannot. 

PkiL  And  when  by  my  touch  I  perceive  a  thing  to  be  hot  and 
heavy,  I  cannot  say  with  any  truth  or  propriety,  that  I  feel  the 
cause  of  its  heat  or  weight 

HyL  To  prevent  any  more  questions  of  this  kind,  I  tell  you 
once  for  all,  that  by  sensible  things  I  mean  those  only  which  are 
perceived  by  sense,  and  that  in  truth  the  senses  perceive  nothing 
which  they  do  not  perceive  immediately :  for  they  make  no  in- 
ferences. The  deducing  therefore  of  causes  or  occasions  from 
effects  and  appearances,  which  alone  are  perceived  by  sense,  en- 
tirely relates  to  reason.. 

i%tZ.  This  point  then  is  agreed  between  us,  ihsX  sensible  things 
are  those  only  which  tare  immediately  perceived  by  sense.  You  will 
further  inform  me,  whether  we  immediately  perceive  by  sight  any 
thing  beside  lights  and  colours,  and  figures :  or  by  hearing  any 
thing  but  sounds :  by  the  palate,  any  thing  besides  tastes :  by 
the  smell,  besides  odours :  or  by  the  touch,  more  than  tangible 
qualities. 

HyL  We  do  not 

FhiL  It  seems  therefore,  that  if  jyou  take  away  all  sensible 
qualities,  there  remains  nothing  sensible. 

JBhfL  I  grant  it 

JPniL  Sensible  things  therefore  are  nothing  else  but  so  many 
sensible  qualities,  or  combinations  of  sensible  qualities. 

HyL  Nothing  else. 

PkiL  Heat  then  is  a  sensible  thing. 

ffyL  Certainly. 
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FkiL  Doth  the  reality  of  sensible  things  consist  in  being  per- 
ceived ?  or,  is  it  sometning  distinct  from  their  being  perceived, 
and  that  bears  no  relation  to  the  mind  ? 

ByL  To  exist  is  one  thin^,  and  to  be  perceived  is.  another. 

/%tt  I  speak  with  regara  to  sensible  things  only ;.  and  of  these 
I  ask,  whether  by  their  real  existence  you  mean  a  subsistence 
exterior  to  the  mind,  and  distinct  from  their  being  perceived  ? 

IfyL  I  mean  a  real  absolute  being,  distinct  from,  and  without 
any  relation  to  their  bein^  perceived. 

FtdL  Heat  therefore,  if  it  be  allowed  a  real  being,  must  exist 
without  the  mind. 

IfyL  It  must. 

I^kiL  Tell  me,  Hylas,  is  this  real  existence  equally  compatible 
to  all  d^rees  of  heat,  which  we  perceive :  or  is  there  any  reason 
why  we  should  attribute  it  to  some,  and  deny  it  others  ?  and  if 
there  be,  pray  let  me  know  that  reason. 

£fyL  whatever  degree  of  heat  we  perceive  by  sense,  we  may 
be  sure  the  same  exists  in  the  object  tnat  occasions  it. 

JPhiL  What,  the  greatest  as  well  as  the  least  ? 

HyL  I  tell  you,  uie  reason  is  plainly  the  same  in  respect  of 
both :  they  are  both  perceived  by  sense ;  nay,  the  greater  degree 
of  heat  is  more  sensibly  perceived ;  and  consequently,  if  there  is 
any  difference,  we  are  more  certain  of  its  real  existence  than  we 
can  be  of  the  reality  of  a  lesser  degree. 

FhiL  But  is  not  the  most  vehement  and  intense  degree  of  heat 
a  very  great  pain  ? 

HyL  No  one  can  deny  it. 

jPKtZi  And  is  any  unperceiving  thing  capable  of  pain  or  plea- 
sure? 

S^L  No  certainly. 

FmL  Is  your  material  substance  a  senseless  being,  or  a  being 
endowed  with  sense  and  perception? 

HyL  It  is  senseless  without  doubt. 

FhiL  It  cannot  therefore  be  the  subject  of  pain. 

HyL  By  no  means. 

JFKL  Nor  consequently  of  the  greatest  heat  ^rceived  by 
sense,  since  you  acraowledge  this  to  be  no  small  pain. 

HyL  Igrant  it. 

J%a£  What  shall  we  say  then  of  your  external  object ;  is  it  a 
material  substance,  or  no  ? 

HyL  It  is  a  material  substance  with  the  sensible  qualities  in- 
hering in  it. 

jnUL  How  then  can  a  great  heat  exist  in  it,  since  you  own  it 
cannot  in  a  materid  substance?  I  desire  you  wotdd  clear  this 
point. 

HyL  Hold,  Philonous ;  I  fear  I  was  out  in  yielding  intense  heat 
to  be  a  pain.  It  should  seem  rather,  that  pain  is  something  dis- 
tinct from  heat,  and  the  consequence  or  efiect  of  it. 
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FML  Upon  putting  your  hand  near  the  fire,  do  ^ou  percdve 
one  eim^e  uniform  sensation,  or  two  distinct  sensations? 

IfyL  j3ut  one  simple  sensation. 

IKL  Is  not  the  heat  immediately  perceived  ? 

HyL  It  is. 

i%tL  And  the  pain  ? 

JHyL  True. 

I^iL  Seeing  therefore  they  are  both  immediately  perceived 
at  the  same  time»  and  the  fire  affects  you  only  with  one  simple, 
or  uncompounded  idea,  it  follows  that  this  same  simple  idea  is 
both  the  mtense  heat  immediatelv  perceived,  and  the  pain ;  and 
consequentiy,  tiiat  the  intense  heat  immediately  perceived,  is 
nothing  cBstinct  from  a  particular  sort  of  pain. 

HyL  It  seems  so. 

PhiL  Again,  try  in  your  thoughts,  Hylas,  if  you  can  concave 
a  vehement  sensation  to  be  without  pain,  or  pleasure. 

HyL  I  cannot. 

FiUL  Or  can  you  frame  to  yourself  an  idea  of  aensible  pain 
or  pleasure  in  general,  abstracted  from  every  particular  idea  of 
heat,  cold,  tastes,  smdls,  &a  ? 

IfyL  I  do  not  find  that  I  can. 

PhiL  Doth  it  not  therefore  follow,  that  sensible  pain  is  nothing 
distinct  from  those  sensations  or  id^Ets^  in  an  intense  decree  ? 

HyL  It  is  undeniable ;  and  to  qpeak  the  truth,  I  begin  to  sus- 
pect a  very  great  heat  cannot  exist  but  in  a  mind  perceiving  it 

PhiL  What  I  are  you  then  in  that  sceptical  state  of  suspense, 
between  afiirming  and  denying? 

HyL  1  think  I  may  be  positive  in  the  point  A  veiy  violent 
and  painful  heat  cannot  exist  without  the  mind. 

PfiiL  It  hath  not  theref(»re>  according  to  you,  any  real  being. 

HyL  I  own  it. 

PniL  Is  it  therefore  certain,  that  there  is  no  body  in  nature^ 
really  hot  ? 

HyL  I  have  not  denied  there  is  any  real  heat  in  bodies.  I  only 
say,  there  is  no  such  thing  as  an  intense  real  heat 

I^UL  But  did  you  not  say  before,  that  all  degrees  of  heat  were 
equally  real:  or  if  there  was  any  difference,  that  the  greater 
were  more  undoubtedly  real  than  uie  lesser  ? 

HyL  True:  but  it  was,  because  I^did  not  then  consider  the 
ground  there  is  for  distinguishing  between  them,  which  I  now 
plainly  see.  And  it  is  this :  because  intense  heat  is  nothing  else 
but  a  particular  kind  of  painful  sensation ;  and  pain  cannot  exist 
but  in  a  perceiving  being ;  it  follows  that  no  mtense  heat  can 
really  exist  in  an  unperceiving  corporeal  substance*  But  this  is 
no  reason  why  we  should  deny  heat  in  an  inferior  degree  to  exist 
in  such  a  substance. 

/%fl  But  how  shall  we  be  able  to  discern  those  degrees  of 
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heat  whidi  exist  only  in  the  mind,  from  those  which  exist  with- 
out it? 

HjfL  That  is  no  difficult  matter.  You  know,  the  least  pun 
cannot  exist  unperoeiyed;  whatever  therefore  d^ree  of  heat  is 
a  pain,  exists  onl^'  in  the  mind.  But  as  for  all  other  degrees  of 
heat,  nothing  obliges  us  to  think  the  same  of  them. 

jPftsI  I  thmk  you  granted  before,  that  no  unperoeiving  being 
was  a^ble  of  pleasure,  any  more  than  of  pain. 

mi  I  did. 

JPmL  And  is  not  warmth,  or  a  more  gentle  d^ree  of  heat 
ihan  what  causes  uneasiness,  a  pleasure  ? 

JBfyL  What  then? 

/%»!  Consequently  it  cannot  exist  without  the  mind  in  any 
nnperc^ying  substance,  or  body. 

ifyL  So  it  seems. 

I^kiL  Since  therefore^  as  weU  those  decrees  of  heat  that  are 
not  painful,  as  those  that  are,  can  exist  omy  in  a  thinlnTig  sub- 
stance ;  may  we  not  conclude  that  external  bodies  are  absSutely 
incapable  of  any  degree  of  heat  whatsoever? 

HyL  On  second  uioughts,  I  do  not  think  it  so  evident  that 
warmth  is  a  pleasure,  as  that  a  great  d^ree  of  heat  is  a  pain. 

PldL  I  do  not  pretend  that  warmth  is  as  great  a  pleasure  as 
heat  is  a  pain*  But  if  you  grant  it  to  be  even  a  small  pleasure, 
it  serves  to  make  good  my  conclusion. 

^yL  I  could  rather  call  it  aji  indolence.  It  seems  to  be  nothing 
more  than  a  privation  of  both  pain  and  pleasure.  And  that 
such  a  quality  or  state  as  this  may  agree  to  an  unthinking  sub- 
stance, I  hope  you  will  not  deny. 

PUL  If  you  are  resolved  to  maintain  that  warmth,  or  a  gentle 
decree  of  heat,  is  no  pleasure,  I  know  not  how  to  convince  you 
otherwise,  than  by  appealing  to  your  own  sense.  But  what 
think  you  of  coid  ? 

HyL  The  same  that  I  do  of  heat  An  intense  d^ree  of  cold 
is  a  pain ;  for  to  fed  a  very  great  cold,  is  to  perceive  a  great 
uneasiness:  it  cannot  therdTore  exist  without  tne  mind;  but  a 
leaser  degree  of  cold  mav,  as  weQ  as  a  lesser  degree  of  heat. 

PhiL  Those  bodies  therefore,  upon  whose  application  to  our 
own  we  perceive  a  moderate  degree  of  heat,  must  be  concluded 
to  have  a  moderate  degree  of  heat  or  warmth  in  them :  and  those, 
upon  whose  application  we  feel  a  like  degree  of  cold,  must  be 
tibonght  to  have  cold  in  them. 

SfyL  They  must 

PhiL  Can  any  doctrine  be  true  that  necessarily  leads  a  man 
into  an  absurdity  ? 

HyL  Without  doubt  it  cannot 

PfUL  Is  it  not  an  absurdity  to  think  that  the  same  thing 
should  be  at  the  same  time  both  cold  and  warm  ? 
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Hyl,  It  is. 

PhiL  Suppose  now  one  of  your  hands  hot,  and  the  other  cold^ 
and  that  they  are  both  at  once  put  into  the  same  vessel  of  water, 
in  an  intermediate  state ;  will  not  the  water  seem  cold  to  one 
hand,  and  warm  to  the  other  ? 

Hyl  ItwilL 

Phil,  Ought  we  not  therefore  by  your  principles  to  conclude, 
it  is  really  both  cold  and  warm  at  the  same  time,  that  is,  accord- 
ing to  your  own  concession,  to  believe  an  absurdity  ? 

Hyt  I  confess  it  seems  sa 

Phil  Consequently,  the  principles  themselves  are  false,  since 
you  have  granted  that  no  true  principle  leads  to  an  absurdity. 

Hyl  But  after  all,  can  any  thing  be  more  absurd  than  to  say, 
there  is  no  heat  in  the  fire  f 

Phil  To  make  the  point  still  clearer ;  tell  me,  whether  in  two 
cases  exactly  alike,  we  ought  not  to  make  the  same  judgment  ? 

Hyl  We  ought 

Phil  When  a  pin  pricks  your  finger,  doth  it  not  rend  and 
divide  the  fibres  oi  your  flesh  ? 

Hyl  It  doth. 

Phil  And  when  a  coal  bums  your  finger,  doth  it  any  more  ? 

Hyl  It  doth  not. 

PhU,  Since  therefore  you  neither  judge  the  sensation  itself 
occasioned  by  the  pin,  nor  any  thinff  like  it  to  be  in  the  pin ; 
you  should  not,  conformably  to  what  you  have  now  granted, 
judge  the  sensation  occasioned  by  the  fire,  or  any  thing  like  it, 
to  be  in  the  fire. 

Hyl  Well,  since  it  must  be  so,  I  am  content  to  yield  this 
point,  and  acknowledge,  that  heat  and  cold  are  only  sensations 
existing  in  our  minds:  but  there  still  remain  qualities  enough  to 
secure  the  reality  of  external  things. 

Phil  But  what  will  you  say,  Hylas,  if  it  shall  appear  that  the 
case  is  the  same  with  regard  to  all  other  sensible  qualities^  and 
that  they  can  no  more  be  supposed  to  exist  without  the  mind, 
than  heat  and  cold? 

Hyl  Then  indeed  you  will  have  done  something  to  the  pur^ 
pose ;  but  that  is  wliat  I  despair  of  seeing  proved. 

Phil  Let  us  examine  them  in  order.  What  think  you  of 
tastes,  do  they  exist  without  the  mind,  or  no  ? 

Hyl  Can  any  man  in  his  senses  doubt  whether  sugar  is  sweet, 
or  wormwood  bitter? 

Philf  Inform  me,  Hylas.  Is  a  sweet  taste  a  particular  kind  of 
pleasure  or  pleasant  sensation,  or  is  it  not? 

Hyl  It  is. 

Phil  And  is  not  bitterness  some  kind  of  uneasiness  or  pain? 

Hyl  I  grant  it 

Phil  If  therefore  sugar  and  wormwood  are  unthinking  corpo- 
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real  Bubstances  existing  without  the  mind,  how  can  sweetness  and 
bitterness,  that  is,  pleasure  and  pain,  agree  to  them  ? 

HyL  Hold,  Philonpus ;  I  now  see  what  it  was  deluded  me  all 
this  time.  You  asked  whether  heat  and  cold,  sweetness  and 
bitterness,  were  not  particular  sorts  of  pleasure  and  pain ;  to 
which  I  answered  simply,  that  they  were.  Whereas  I  should 
have  thus  distinguished :  those  qualities,  as  perceived  by  u «,  are 
pleasures  or  pains,  but  not  as  existing  in  the  external  objects.  We 
must  not. therefore  conclude  absolutely,  that  there  is  no  h^^at  in 
the  fire,  or  sweetness  in  the  sugar,  but  only  that  heat  or  sweet- 
ness, as  perceived  by  U8»  are  not  in  the  fire  or  sugar.  What  say 
}ou  to  th  6? 

PhiL  I  say  it  is  nothing  to  t^ie  purpose.  Our  discourse  pro- 
ceeded altogether  concermng  sensible  things,  which  you  defined 
to  be  the  things  we  immediately  perceive  by  our  senses.  Whatever 
other  qualities  therefore  you  speak  of,  as  distinct  from  these,  I 
know  nothing  of  them,  neither  do  they  at  all  belong  to  the  point 
in  dispute.  1  ou  may  indeed  pretend  to  have  discovered  certain 
qualities  which  you  do  not  perceive,  and  assert  those  insensible 
qualities  exist  in  fire  and  sugar.  But  what  use  can  be  made  of 
this  to  your  present  purpose,  I  am  at  a  loss  to  conceive.  Tell 
me  then  once  more,  do  you  acknowledge  that  heat  and  cold, 
sweetness  and  bitterness  (meaning  those  qualities  which  are  per- 
cdved  by  the  senses),  do  not  exist  without  the  mind? 

HyL  I  see  it  is  to  no  purpose  to  hold  out,  so  I  give  up  the 
cause  as  to  those  mentioned  qualities.  Though  I  profess  it  sounds 
oddly,  to  say  that  sugar  is  not  sweet. 

PML  But  for  your  further  satisfaction,  take  this  -along  with 
you :  that  which  at  other  times  seems  sweet,  shall  [to  a  distem- 
pered palate  appear  bitter.  And  nothing  can  be  plainer,  than 
that  divers  persons  perceive  different  tastes  in  the  same  food, 
since  that  which  one  man  delights  in,  another  abhors.  And  how 
could  this  be,  if  the  taste  was  something  really  inherent  in  the 
food? 

HyL  I  acknowledge  I  know  not  how. 

PJuL  In  the  next  place,  odours  are  to  be  considered.  And 
with  regard  to  these,  1  would  fain  know,  whether  what  hath  been 
said  of  tastes  doth  not  exactly  agree  to  them  ?  Are  they  not  so 
many  pleasing  or  displeasing  sensations? 

HyL  They  are. 

PAtZ  Can  you  then  conceive  it  possible  that  they  should  exist 
in  an  unperceiving  thing? 

HyL  I  cannot. 

F^.  Or  can  you  imagine,  that  filth  and  ordure  affect  those 
brute  animals  that  feed  on  them  out  of  choice,  with  the  same 
9inell8  which  we  perceive  in  them  ? 

HyL  By  no  means. 
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FML  May  we  not  therefore  conclade  of  smeHs,  as  of  the  other 
forementioned  qualities^  that  they  cajmot  exist  in  any  but  a  per- 
ceiving substance  or  mind  ? 

HyL  I  think  sa 

FiuL  Then  as  to  sounds,  what  must  we  think  of  them:  are 
they  accidents  really  inherent  in  external  bodies,  or  not  ? 

Hyl  That  they  inhere  not  in  the  sonorous  bodies,  is  pbiin  from 
hence ;  because  a  bell  struck  in  the  exhausted  receiyer  of  an  air- 
pump,  sends  forth  no  soimd.  The  air  therefore  must  be  thought 
the  subject  of  sound. 

FML  What  reason  is  there  for  that,  Hylas  ? 

Hyl.  Because  when  any  motion  is  raised  in  the  air,  we  per- 
cdve  a  soimd  greater  or  lesser,  in  proportion  to  the  air's  motion ; 
but  without  some  motion  in  the  air,  we  never  hear  any  sound  at 
alL 

PhiL  And  ^ranting  that  we  never  hear  a  sound  but  when  some 
motion  is  produced  in  the  air,  yet  I  do  not  see  how  you  can  infer 
from  thence,  that  the  sound  itself  is  in  the  air. 

HyL  It  is  this  very  motion  in  the  external  air,  that  produces 
in  the  mind  the  sensation  of  sound.  For  striking  on  the  drum 
of  the  ear,  it  causeth  a  vibration,  which  by  the  auditory  nerves 
being  communicated  to  the  brain,  the  soul  is  thereupon  aflfected 
with  the  sensation  called  sound. 

PhiL  What  I  ie  sound  then  a  sensation  ? 

HyL  I  teU  you,  as  perceived  by  us,  it  is  a  particular  sensation 
in  the  mind. 

PkU.  And  can  any  sensation  exist  without  the  mind? 

MyL  No,  certainly. 

PhiL  How  then  can  sound,  being  a  sensation,  exist  in  the  air, 
if  by  the  air  you  mean  a  senseless  substance  existing  without  the 
mind. 

HyL  You  must  distin^ish,  PhUonous,  between  sound,  as  it  is 
perceived  by  us,  and  as  it  is  in  itself;  or,  ^which  is  the  same  thing) 
between  the  soun(l  we  immediatelpr  perceive,  and  that  whidi  exists 
without  us.  The  former  indeed  is  a  particular  kind  of  sensation, 
but  the  latter  is  merely  a  vibrative  or  undulatory  motion  in  the 
air. 

PkU.  I  thought  I  had  already  obviated  that  distinction  by  the 
answer  I  gave  when  you  were  applying  it  in  a  like  case  b^ore. 
But  to  say  no  more  of  that ;  are  you  sure  then  that  sound  is 
really  nothing  but  motion? 

MyL  I  am. 

PkU.  Whatever  therefore  agrees  to  real  sound,  may  with 
truth  be  attributed  to  motion. 

HyL  It  may. 

PhiL  It  is  then  good  sense  to  speak  of  motknuj  as  of  a  thing 
that  is  hudy  sweety  acute^  or ^yrave. 
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HyL  I  see  you  are  resolved  not  to  understand  me.  Is  it  not 
evident,  those  accidents  or  modes  belong  only  to  sensible  sound, 
or  sound  in  the  common  acceptation  of  me  word,  buf;  not  to  sound 
in  the  real  and  philosophic  sense,  which,  as  I  just  now  told  you, 
is  nothing  but  a  certain  motion  of  the  air  ? 

PkiL  It  seems  then  there  are  two  sorts  of  sound,  the  one  vul- 
gar, or  that  which  is  heard,  the  other  philosophical  and  real. 

Hi/L  Even  so. 

PhzL  And  the  latter  consists  in  motion. 

IfyL  I  told  you  so  before. 

PhiL  Tell  me,  Hylas,  to  which  of  the  senses,  think  you,  the 
idea  of  motion  belongs :  to  the  hearing  ? 

IfyL  No,  certainly,  but  to  the  sight  and  toucL 

PAftL  It  should  follow  then,  that  according  to  you,  real  sounds 
may  possibly  be  seen  orfett,  but  never  heard. 

HyL  Look  you,  Phitonoas,  you  may  if  you  please  make  a  jest 
of  my  opinion,  but  that  will  not  alter  the  truth  of  things.  I  own, 
inde^  the  inferences  you  draw  me  into  sound  something  oddly: 
but  common  language,  you  know,  is  framed  by,  and  for  the  use 
of  the  vulgar :  we  must  not  therefore  wonder,  if  expressions 
adapted  to  exact  philosophic  notions,  seem  uncouth  and  out  of 
the  way. 

Phil  Is  it  come  to  that  P  I  assure  you,  I  imagine  myself  to 
have  gained  no  small  point,  since  you  make  so  light  of  departing 
from  common  phrases  and  opinions ;  it  being  a  main  part  of  our 
inquiry,  to  examine  whose  notions  are  widest  of  the  common 
Toaid,  and  most  repugnant  to  the  general  sense  of  the  world. 
But  can  you  think  it  no  more  than  a  philosophical  paradox,  to 
say  that  real  sounds  are  never  heard,  and  that  the  idea  of  them  is 
obtained  by  some  other  sense.  And  is  there  nothing  in  this  con- 
trary to  nature  and  the  truth  of  things  ? 

HyL  To  deal  ingenuously,  I  do  not  like  it.  And  after  the 
conoesmons  already  made,  I  had  as  well  grant  that  sounds  too 
have  no  real  being  without  the  mind. 

PhiL  And  I  hope  you  will  make  no  difficulty  to  acknowledge 
the  same  of  colours. 

JSyL  Pardon  me ;  the  case  of  colours  is  very  different  Can 
any  thin^be  plainer,  than  that  we  see  them  on  the  objects  ? 

PkH  The  objects  you  speak  of  are,  I  suppose,  corporeal  sub- 
stances existing  without  the  mind. 

HvL  They  are. 

PhiL  And  have  true  and  real  colours  inhering  in  them  ? 

JEfyL  Each  visible  object  hath  that  colour  which  we  see  in  it 

PhiL  How  I  is  there  any  thing  visible  but  what  we  perceive 
by  a^t 

HyL  There  is  not 

VOL.  I,  M 
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PhiL  And  do  we  perceive  any  thing  by  eense,  which  we  do 
not  perceive  immediately  ? 

HvL  How  often  must  I  be  obliged  to  repeat  the  same  thing  ? 
I  tell  you,  we  do  not. 

PhiL  Have  patience,  good  Hylas;  and  tell  me  once  more 
whether  there  is-any  thing  immediately  perceived  by  the  senses, 
except  sensible  qualities.  I  know  you  asserted  there  was  not : 
but  1  would  now  be  informed,  whether  you  still  persist  in  the 
same  opinion. 

Ht/L  I  do. 

PhiL  Pray,  is  your  corporeal  substance  either  a  sensible  quality 
or  made  up  of  sensible  qualities  ? 

IfyL  What  a  question  that  is  I  who  ever  thought  it  was  ? 

PhiL  My  reason  for  asking  was,  because  in  saying,  each  visible 
object  hath  that  colour  which  we  see  in  it,  you  make  visible  objects 
to  be  corporeal  substances ;  which  implies  either  that  corporeal 
substances  are  sensible  qualities,  or  else  that  there  is  something 
beside  sensible  qualities  perceived  by  sight:  but  as  this  point  was 
formerly  agreed  between  us,  and  is  still  m^ntained  by  you,  it  is 
a  clear  consequence,  that  ^our  corporeal  substance  is  nothing  dis- 
tinct from  sensible  qualities. 

IlffL  You  may  draw  as  many  absurd  consequences  as  you 
please,  and  endeavour  to  perplex  the  plainest  things ;  but  you 
shall  never  persuade  me  out  of  my  senses.  I  clearly  understand 
my  own  meaning. 

PhiL  I  wish  you  would  make  me  understand  it  too.  But 
since  vou  are  unwilling  to  have  your  notion  of  corporeal  substance 
exammed,  I  shall  urge  that  point  no  further.  Only  be  pleased  to 
let  me  know,  whether  the  same  colours  which  we  see,  exist  in 
external  bodies,  or  some  other. 

HyL  The  very  same. 

PhiL  What !  are  then  the  beautiful  red  and  purple  we  see  on 
yonder  clouds,  really  in  them?  Or  do  vou  imagine  they  have  in 
themselves  any  other  form  than  that  of  a  dark  mist  or  vapour? 

HyL  I  must  own,  Philonous,  those  colours  are  not  really  m  the 
clouds  as  they  seem  to  be  at  this  distance.  They  are  only  appa- 
rent colours. 

PhiL  Apparent  call  you  them  ?  how  shall  we  distinguish  these 
apparent  colours  from  real? 

HyL  Very  easily.  Those  are  to  be  thought  apparent,  which, 
appearing  only  at  a  distance,  vanish  upon  a  nearer  approach* 

PhiL  And. those  I  su}^ose  are  to  be  thought  real,  which  4ure 
discovered  by  the  most  near  and  exact  survey. 

HyL  Right 

PhiL  Is  the  nearest  and  exactest  survey  made  by  the  help  of 
a  microscope,  or  by  the  naked  eve  ? 

HyL  By  a  microscope,  doubtless. 
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PML  But  a  microscope  often  discovers  colours  in  an  object 
different  from  those  perceived  bv  the  unassisted  sight.  AxA  in 
case  we  had  microscopes  magnifying  to  any  assigned  degree ;  it 
is  certain,  that  no  object  whatsoever  viewed  through  them,  would 
appear  in  the  same  colour  which  it  exhibits  to  the  naked  eye. 

HyL  And  what  will  you  conclude  from  all  this  ?  You  x^annot 
argue  that  there  are  really  and  naturally  no  colours  on  objects ; 
because  by  artificial  managements  they  may  be  altered,  or  made 
to  vanish^ 

PhiL  I  think  it  may  evidently  be  concluded  from  your  own 
conoessions,  that  all  the  colours  we  see  with  our  naked  eyes,  are 
only  apparent  as  those  on  the  clouds,  since  they  vanish  upon  a 
more  close  and  accurate  inspection,  which  is  afforded  us  by  a 
microscope.  Then  as  to  what  you  say  by  way  of  prevention ; 
I  ask  you,  whether  the  r^  and  natural  state  of  an  object  is  better 
discovered  by  a  very  sharp  and  piercing  sight,  or  by  one  which 
is  less  sharp. 

Hyh  By  the  former  without  doubt 

PtdL  lb  it  not  plain  from  dioptricsy  that  microscopes  make  the 
right  more  penetrating,  and  represent  objects  as  they  would  ap- 
pear to  the  eye,  in  case  it  were  naturally  endowed  with  a  most 
exquisite  sharpness^? 

HyL  It  is. 

PhiL  Consequently  the  microscopical  representation  is  to  be 
thought  that  which  best  sets  forth  tne  real  nature  of  the  thing, 
or  what  it  is  in  itself.  The  colours  therefore  by  it  perceiv^, 
are  more  genuine  and  real,  than  those  perceived  otherwise. 

HyL  I  confess  there  is  something  in  what  you  say. 

PhiL  Besides,  it  is  not  only  possible  but  manifest,  that  there 
actually  are  animals,  whose  eyes  are  by  nature  framed  to  percdve 
those  thin^  which  by  reason  of  their  minuteness  escape  our 
sight.  What  think  you  of  those  inconceivaUy  small  animals 
perceived  by  glasses  ?  must  we  suppose  they  are  all  stark  blind  ? 
Or,  in  case  they  see,  can  it  be  imagmed  their  sight  hath  not  the 
same  use  in  preserving  their  bodies  from  injuries,  which  appears 
in  that  of  all  other  animals  ?  And  if  it  hath,  is  it  not  evident, 
they  must  see  particles  less  than  their  own  bodies,  which  will 
present  them  with  a  far  different  view  in  each  object,  from  that 
which  strikes  our  senses  ?  Even  our  own  eyes  do  not  always  re- 
present objects  to  us  after  the  same  manner.  In  the  jaundice^ 
one  knows  that  all  things  seem  yellow.  Is  it  not  therefore 
[y  probable,  those  animals  in  whose  eyes  we  discern  a  very 
fere^t  texture  from  that  of  ours,  and  whose  bodies  abound 
with  different  humours,  do  not  see  the  same  colours  in  every  ob- 
ject that  we  do  ?  From  all  of  which,  should  it  not  seem  to  follow 
that  all  colours  are  equally  apparent,  and  that  none  of  those 
which  we  perceive  are  really  inkerent  in  any  outward  object? 

M  2 
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HyL  It  Bhould. 

Phil  The  point  will  be  post  all  doubt,  if  70a  consider,  that 
in  case  colours  were  real  properties  or  affections  inherent  in  ex- 
ternal bodies,  they  could  admit  of  no  alteration,  without  sonie 
change  wrought  m  the  very  bodies  themselyes:  but  is  it  not 
evident  from  what  hath  been  said,  that  upon  the  use  of  micro- 
scopes, upon  a  change  happening  in  the  humours  of  the  eye,  or 
a  variation  of  distance,  without  any  manner  of  real  alteration  in 
the  thing  itself,  the  colours  of  any  object  are  either  changed,  or 
totally  di8a{q)ear?     Nay,  all  other  circumstances  remaining  the 
same,  change  but  the  situation  of  some  objects,  and  they  shall 
present  different  colours  to  the  eye.     The  same  thing  happens 
upon  viewing  an  object  in  various  d^rees  of  light.     And  what 
is  more  known,  than  that  the  same  bodies  appear  di£ferently 
coloured  by  candle-light  fiK>m  what  thi^  do  in  the  open  day  ? 
Add  to  these  the  experiment  of  a  prism,  which,  separating  uie 
heterogeneous  rays  of  light,  alters  tne  colour  of  any  object ;  and 
will  cause  the  whitest  to  appear  <^  a  deep  blue  or  red  to  the 
naked  eye.     And  now  tdl  me,  whether  you  are  still  of  opinion, 
that  every  body  hath  its  true,  real  colour  inhering  in  it ;  and  if 
you  think  it  hath,  I  would  fain  know  further  m>m  you,  what 
certain  distance  and  position  of  the  object,  what  peculiar  texture 
and  formation  of  the  eye,  what  d^ree  or  kind  of  liffht  is  neces- 
sary for  ascertaining  that  true  colour,  and  distinguiding  it  from 
apparent  ones. 

Hyh  I  own  myself  entirely  satisfied,  that  Aey  are  all  e(|^ually 
apparent ;  and  that  there  is  no  such  thing  as  colour  really  inher- 
ing in  external  bodies,  but  that  it  is  altogether  in  the  light. 
Ajid  what  confirms  me  in  this  opinion,  is,  that  in  proportion  to 
the  %ht,  colours  are  still  more  or  less  vivid ;  and  if  there  be  no 
li^t,  then  are  there  no  colours  pereeived.  Berades,  allowing 
there  are  colours  on  external  objects,  yet  how  is  it  possible  for 
us  to  perceive  them  ?  For  no  external  body  afiects  the  mind, 
unless  it  act  first  on  our  organs  of  sense.  But  the  only  action 
of  bodies  is  motion ;  and  moticm  cannot  be  oommumcatea  other- 
wise than  by  impuke.  A  distant  object  therefore  cannot  act  on 
the  eye,  nor  consequentiy  make  itself  or  its  properties  perceiv'* 
able  to  the  souL  Whence  it  plainly  follows,  that  it  is  immedi** 
ately  some  contiguoiis  substance,  which  operating  on  the  eye 
occasions  a  perception  of  colours :  and  such  is  lights 

PkiL  How  I  iS  li^t  then  a  substance  ? 
.  Hyl  I  tell  you,  i^hilonous;,  external  light  is  nothing  bat  a 
thin  fluid  substance,  whose  minute  particles  being  agitated  with 
a  brisk  motion,  ukd  in  various  manners  reflected  Irom  the  differ- 
ent surfaces  of  outward  objects  to  the  eyes,  communicate  differ- 
ent motions  to  the  optic  nerves;  which  b^og  prc^Migated  to  the 
brain,  cause  therein  various  impressions :  and  these  are  att^ided 
with  the  sensations  of  red,  blue,  yellow,  &c 
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PhiL  It  seems,  then,  the  light  doth  no  more  than  shake  the 
optic  nerves. 

HyL  Nothing  else. 

PhiL  And  consequent  to  each  particular  motion  of  the  nerves 
the  mind  is  affected  with  a  sensation,  which  is  some  particular 
colour. 

HyL  Bight 

PhiL  And  these  sensations  have  no  existence  without  the 
mind. 

HyL  They  have  not. 

PhiL  How  then  do  you  affirm  that  colours  are  in  the  light, 
since  by  lyhi  you  understand  a  corporeal  substance  external  to 
the  mind  ? 

IfyL  Light  and  colours,  as  immediately  i>erceived  by  us,  I 
grant  cannot  exist  without  the  nund.  But  in  themselves  they 
are  only  the  motions  and  configurations  of  certain  insensible 
particles  of  matter. 

PM  Colours  then,  in  the  vulgar  sense,  or  taken  for  the  im- 
mediate objects  of  sight,  cannot  agree  to  any  but  a  perceiving 
substance. 

HyL  That  is  what  I  say. 

PhiL  Well  Aen,  since  you  give  up  the  point  as  to  those  sen- 
sible qualities,  which  are  alone  thought  colours  by  all  mankind 
beside,  you  mav  hold  what  you  please  with  regard  to  those  in- 
visibles ones  of  the  philosophers.  It  is  not  my  business  to  dis- 
pute about  them ;  only  I  would  advise  you  to  bethink  yourself, 
whether,  considering  the  inquiry  we  are  upon,  it  be  prudent  for 
you  to  aBfirm  the  red  and  blue  which  toe  see  are  not  real  colours,  but 
certain  unknown  motions  and  figures  which  no  man  ever  did  or  can 
see,  are  truly  so.  Are  not  these  shocking  notions,  and  are  not 
they  subject  to  as  many  ridiculous  inferences,  as  those  you  were 
obkged  to  renounce  before  in  the  case  of  sounds  ? 

HyL  I  frankly  own,  Philonous,  that  it  is  in  vain  to  stand  out 
any  longer.  Colours,  sounds,  tastes,  in  a  word,  all  those  termed 
secondary  quaHtieSy  have  certainly  no  existence  without  the  mind. 
But  by  thw  acknowledgment  I  must  not  be  supposed  to  derogate 
any  thing  from  the  r^ty  of  matter  or  external  objects,  seeing 
it  18  no  more  than  several  philosophers  maintain,  who  neverthe- 
less are  the  furthest  imaginable  from  denying  matter.  For  ilie 
clearer  understanding  of  this,  you  must  know  sensible  qualities 
are  by  philosophers  divided  into  primary  and  secondary.  The 
former  are  extension,  figure,  solidity,  ^vity,  motion,  and  rest 
And  these  they  hold  exist  really  in  bodies.  The  latter  are  those 
above  enumerated ;  or  briefly,  all  sensible  qualities  beside  the 
primary,  which  they  assert  are  only  so  many  sensations  or  ideas 
existing  no  where  but  in  the  mind.  But  dl  this,  I  doubt  not, 
you  are  already  apprised  of.    For  my  part,  I  have  been  a  long 
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time  sensible  there  was  such  an  opinion  current  among  philoso- 
phers, but  was  never  thoroughly  convinced  of  its  truth  till  now. 

PhiL  You  are  still  then  of  opinion,  that  extension  and  figures 
are  inherent  in  external  imthinking  substances. 

Hyh  I  am. 

PhiL  But  what  if  the  same  arguments  which  are  brought 
against  secondary  qualities,  will  hold  proof  against  these  also  ? 

Hyl  Why  then  I  shall  be  obliged  to  think,  they  too  exisfc  only 
in  the  mind. 

Phil  Is  it  your  opinion,  the  very  figure  and  extension  which 
you  perceive  by  sense,  exist  in  the  outward  object  or  material 
substance  ? 

Hyl  It  is. 

Phil  Have  all  other  animab  as  ^ood  grounds  to  think  the 
same  of  the  figure  and  extension  which  they  see  and  feel  ? 

Hyl  Without  doubt,  if  thev  have  any  thought  at  aU. 

Phil  Answer  me,  Hylas.  Think  you  the  senses  were  bestowed 
upon  all  animals  for  their  preservation  and  well-being  in  life?  or 
were  they  given  to  men  alone  for  this  end  ? 

Hyl  I  make  no  question  but  they  have  the  same  use  in  all 
other  animals. 

Phil  If  80,  is  it  not  necessary  they  should  be  enabled  by  them 
to  perceive  their  own  limbs,  and  those  bodies  which  are  capable 
of  harming  them  ? 

Hyl  Certainly. 

Phil  A  mite  therefore  must  be  supposed  to  see  his  own  foot, 
and  things  equal  or  even  less  than  it,  as  bodies  of  some  consider- 
able dimension ;  though  at  the  same  time  they  appear  to  you 
scarce  discernible,  or  at  best  as  so  many  visible  points. 

Hyl  I  cannot  deny  it. 

Phil  And  to  creatures  less  than  the  mite  they  will  seem  yet 
larger. 

Hyl  They  will 

Phil  Insomuch  that  what  you  can  hardly  discern,  will  to  ano- 
ther extremely  minute  animal  appear  as  some  huge  mountain. 

Hyl  All  this  I  grant. 

Phil  Can  one  and  the  same  thing  be  at  the  same  time  in  itself 
of  difierent  dimensions? 

Hyl  That  were  absurd  to  imagine. 

Phil  But  from  what  you  have  laid  down  it  follows,  that  both 
the  extension  by  you  perceived,  and  that  perceived  by  the  mite 
itself,  as  likewise  all  those  perceived  by  lesser  animals,  are  each 
of  them  the  true  extension  of  the  mite's  foot,  that  is  to  say,  by 
your  own  principles  you  are  led  into  an  absurdity. 
Hyl  There  seems  to  be  some  difficulty  in  the  point. 
Phil  Again,  have  you  not  acknowledged  that  no  real  inherent 
property  of  any  object  can  be  changed,  without  some  change  in 
the  thing  itself? 
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HyL  I  have. 

PhiL  But  as  we  approach  to  or  recede  from  an  object,  the 
viflible  extension  varies,  being  at  one  distance  ten  or  a  hundred 
times  neater  than  at  another.  Doth  it  not  therefore  follow  from 
hence  likewise,  that  it  is  not  really  inherent  in  the  object  ? 

HyL  I  own  I  am  at  a  loss  what  to  think. 

PhiL  Your  judgment  will  soon  be  determined,  if  you  will 
venture  to  think  as  freely  concerning  this  quality,  as  you  have 
done  concerning  the  rest.  Was  it  not  admitted  as  a  good  argu- 
ment, that  neither  heat  nor  cold  was  in  the  water,  because  it 
seemed  warm  to  one  hand,  and  cold  to  the  other? 

HyL  It  was. 

PhiL  Is  it  not  the  very  same  reasoning  to  conclude,  there  \b 
no  extension  or  figure  in  an  object,  because  to  one  eye  it  shall 
seem  little,  smooth,  and  round,  when  at  the  same  time  it  appears 
to  the  other,  great,  uneven,  and  angular? 

HyL  The  very  same.     But  doth  this  latter  fact  ever  happen  ? 

PML  You  may  at  any  time  make  the  experiment,  by  looking 
with  one  eye  bare,  and  with  the  other  through  a  microscope. 

HyL  I  know  not  how  to  maintain  it,  and  yet  I  am  loath  to 
give  up  extension^  I  see  so  many  odd  consequences  following  upon 
such  a  concession. 

PhU.  Odd,  say  you  ?  After  the  concessions  already  made,  I 
hope  you  will  stick  at  nothing  for  its  oddness.  But  on  the  other 
hand  should  it  not  seem  verv  odd,  if  the  general  reasoning 
which  includes  all  other  sensible  qualities  did  not  also  include 
extension  ?  If  it  be  allowed  that  no  idea  nor  any  thing  like  an 
idea  can  exist  in  an  unperoeiving  substance,  then  surely  it  follows, 
that  no  figure  or  mode  of  extension,  which  we  can  either  perceive 
or  imagine,  or  have  any  idea  of,  can  be  really  inherent  in  matter; 
not  to  mention  the  peculiar  difficultv  there  must  be,  in  conceiv- 
ing a  material  substance,  prior  to  ana  distinct  from  extension,  to 
be  the  substratum  of  extension.  Be  the  sensible  quality  what  it 
wiU,  figure,  or  sound,  or  colour;  it  seems  alike  impossible  it 
should  subsist  in  that  which  doth  not  perceive  it. 

HyL  I  give  up  the  point  for  the  present,  reserving  still  a  right 
to  retract  my  opinion,  in  case  I  shall  hereafter  discover  any  fdse 
step  in  my  progress  to  it. 

PhiL  That  is  a  right  you  cannot  be  denied.  Figures  and  ex- 
tension being  despatched,  we  proceed  next  to  motion.  Can  a  real 
motion  in  any  external  body  be  at  the  same  time  both  very  swift 
and  very  slow  ? 

HyL  It  cannot. 

PhiL  Is  not  the  motion  of  a  body  swift  in  a  reciprocal  pro- 
portion to  the  time  it  takes  up  in  describing  any  given  space  ? 
Thus  a  body  that  describes  a  mile  in  an  hour,  moves  three  times 
faster  than  it  would  in  case  it  described  only  a  mile  in  three 
hours. 
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HyL  I  agree  with  you. 

PhiL  And  is  not  time  measured  by  the  sueoeaaion  of  ideas  in 
our  minds? 

Hyl  It  ia. 

PhU.  And  is  it  not  possible  ideas  should  sueceed  one  another 
twice  as  fast  in  your  mind,  as  they  do  in  mine,  or  in  that  of  some 
spirit  of  another  kind. 

HyL  I  own  it. 

PhU  Consequently  the  same  body  may  to  anoth^  seem  to' 
perform  its  motion  over  any  space  in  half  the  time  that  it  doth 
to  you.  And  the  same  reasoning  will  hold  as  to  any  other  pro- 
portion :  that  is  to  say,  according  to  your  principles  (since  the 
motions  perceived  are  both  reallv  in  tiie  object)  it  is  possiUe  one 
and  the  same  body  shall  be  really  moved  tiie  same  way  at  once;, 
both  veiy  swift  and  very  slow.  How  is  this  conostent  either 
with  common  sense,  or  with  what  you  just  now  granted? 

Hyl  I  have  nothing  to  say  to  it. 

PhiL  Then  as  for  solidUy:  either  you  do  not  mean  any  sena- 
ble  quality  by  that  word,  and  so  it  is  beside  our  inquiry :  or  if 
you  do,  it  must  be  either  hardness  or  resbtance.  But  both  the 
one  and  the  other  are  phdnlv  relative  to  our  senses:  it  bdng 
evident,  that  what  seems  hara  to  one  animal,  may  appear  soft  to 
another,  who  hath  greater  force  and  firmness  of  limbs.  Nor  is 
it  less  plain,  that  the  reostance  I  fed  is  not  in  the  body. 

HyL  I  own  the  ver^  sensation  of  resbtance,  whidi  is  all  yon 
immediately  perceive,  is  not  in  the  body^  but  the  cause  of  that 
sensation  is. 

PhiL  But  the  causes  of  our  sensations  are  not  thiugs  imme- 
diately perceived,  and  therefore  not  sendble.  This  point  I 
thougnt  nad  been  already  determined. 

IfyL  I  own  it  was ;  but  yon  will  pardon  me  if  I  seem  a  iittie 
embarrassed :  I  know  not  how  to  quit  my  old  notions. 

PhiL  To  help  you  out,  do  but  consider,  that  if  extension  be 
once  acknowle^^  to  have  no  existence  without  the  mind,  the 
same  must  necessarily  be  granted  of  motion,  solidity,  and  gravity, 
since  tiie^  all  evidently  suppose  extension.  It  is  therefore  super- 
fluous to  inquire  particularly  concerning  each  of  them.  In  deny- 
ing extension,  you  have  domed  them  all  to  have  any  real  existence. 

HyL  I  wonder,  Philonous,  if  what  you  say  be  true,  why  those 
philosophers  who  deny  the  secondary  qualities  nnj  real  existence^ 
should  yet  attribute  it  to  the  primary.  If  there  is  no  difference 
between  them,  how  can  this  be  accounted  for? 

PhiL  It  is  not  my  business  to  account  for  every  opinion  of  the 
philosophers.  But  among  other  reasons  which  may  be  assigned 
for  this,  it  seems  probable,  that  pleasure  and  pain  beii^  rather 
annexed  to  the  former  than  the  latter,  may  be  one.  l^at  and 
cold,  tastes  and  smells,  have  something  more  vividly  pleasing  or 
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disagreeable  thiua  the  idea«  of  extension)  figure,  and  motion,  af- 
fect us  witlk  And  it  being  too  visibly  absurd  to  hold^  that  pain 
or  pleasure  can  be  in  an  unperceiving  substance,  men  are  more 
easily  weaned  fiK>m  believing  the  external  existence  of  the 
secondary,  than  the  primary  qualities.  You  wiU  be  satisfied 
there  is  something  in  this,  if  you  recollect  the, difference  you 
made  between  an  intense  and  more  moderate  degree  of  heat, 
allowing  the  one  a  real  existence,  while  you  demed  it  to  the 
other.  But  after  all,  there  is  no  rational  ground  for  that  distinc- 
tion ;  for  surely  an  indifferent  sensation  is  as  truly  a  tenseOianj  as 
one  more  pleasing  or  painful ;  and  consequently  should  not  any 
more  than  the^  be  supposed  to  exist  in  an  unthinking  subject. 

IfyL  It  is  just  come  into  my  head,  Philonous,  that  I  have 
somewhere  heard  of  a  distinction  between  absolute  and  sensible 
extensioin.  Now  though  it  be  acknowledged  that  areai  and  mudly 
consisting  merely  in  the  relation  which  other  extended  beings  have 
to  the  parts  of  our  own  bodies,  do  not  really  inhere  in  the  sub- 
stances themselves ;  yet  nothing  obliges  us  to  hold  the  same  with 
r^ard  to  absolute  extensioHy  which  is  something  abstracted  from 
ffreai  and  small,  from  this  or  that  parficular  magnitude  or  figure. 
So  likewise  as  to  motion,  swifi  and  slow  are  altogether  relative  to 
the  succession  of  ideas  in  our  own  minds.  But  it  doth  not  fol- 
low, because  those  modifications  of  motion  exist  not  without  the 
mind,  that  therefore  absolute  motion  abstracted  from  them  doth 
not. 

PkiL  Prssy  what  is  it  that  distinguishes  one  motion,  or  one 
part  of  extension  from  another?  Is  it  not  something  sensible,  as 
some  degree  of  swiftness  or  slowness,  some  certain  magnitude  or 
figure  peculiar  to  each  ? 

IfyL  I  think  so. 

PkiL  These  qualities  therefore,  stripped  of  all  sensible  proper- 
ties, are  without  all  specific  and  numerical  differences,  as  the 
schools  call  thenL 

HyL  They  are. 

Phil.  That  is  to  say,  they  are  extension  in  general,  and  motion 
in  generaL 

IfyL  Let  it  be  so. 

PhiL  But  it  is  a  universally  received  maxim,  that  every  i/unff 
which  exists  is  particular.  How  then  can  motion  in  general,  or 
extension  in  general,  exist  in  any  corporeal  substance  ? 

£FyL  I  will  take  time  to  solve  your  difficulty. 

PkiL  But  I  think  the  point  may  be  speedily  decided.  With- 
out doubt  you  can  tell,  whether  you  are  able  to  frame  this  or 
that  idea.  Now  I  am  content  to  put  our  dispute  on  this  issue. 
If  yon  can  frame  in  ^our  thouents  a  distinct  abstract  idea  of 
motion  or  extension,  divested  of  all  those  sensible  modes,  as  swift 
and  slow,  great  and  small,  round  and  square,  and  the  like,  which 
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are  acknowledged  to  exist  only  in  the  mind,  I  will  then  yield  the 
point  70U  contend  for.  But  if  you  cannot,  it  will  be  unreasonable 
on  your  side  to  insist  any  longer  upon  what  you  have  no  notion 
of. 

Hyl  To  confess  ingenuously,  I  cannot. 

PhiL  Can  you  even  separate  the  ideas  of  extension  and  motion, 
from  the  ideas  of  all  those  qualities  which  they  who  make  the 
distinction  term  secondary  ? 

Hyl  What  I  is  it  not  an  easy  matter,  to  consider  extension 
and  motion  by  themselves,  abstracted  from  all  other  sensible 
qualities  ?  Pray  how  do  the  mathematicians  treat  of  them  ? 

Phil  I  acknowledge,  Hylas,  it  is  not  difficult  to  form  general 
propositions  and  reasonings  about  those  qualities,  without  men- 
tioning any  other ;  and  in  this  sense  to  consider  or  treat  of  them 
abstractedly.  But  how  doth  it  follow  that  because  I  can  pro- 
nounce the  word  motion  by  itself,  I  can  form  the  idea  of  it  in  my 
mind  exclusive  of  body  ?  Or  because  theorems  may  be  made  of 
extension  and  figures,  without  any  mention  of  yreat  or  smaUj  or 
any  other  sensible  mode  or  quality ;  that  therefore  it  is  possible 
such  an  abstract  idea  of  extension,  without  any  particular  size  or 
figure,  or  sensible  quality,  should  be  distinctly  formed,  and  ap- 
prehended by  the  mind?  Mathematicians  treat  of  quantity, 
without  regarding  what  other  sensible  qualities  it  is  attended 
with,  as  being  altogether  indifferent  to  their  demonstrations. 
But  when  laying  aside  the  words,  they  contemplate  the  bare 
ideas,  I  believe  you  will  find,  they  are  not  the  pure  abstracted 
ideas  of  extension. 

Hyl  But  what  say  you  to  pure  intellect  f  May  not  abstracted 
ideas  be  framed  by  that  faculty  ? 

PhiL  Since  I  cannot  frame  abstract  ideas  at  all,  it  is  plain,  I 
cannot  frame  them  by  the  help  of  pure  intellect^  whatsoever  faculty 
you  understand  by  those  words.  Besides — not  to  inquire  into  the 
nature  of  pure  intellect  and  its  spiritual  objects,  as  virtue — reason^ 
God^  or  the  like,  thus  much  seems  manifest,  that  sensible  thin^a 
are  only  to  be  perceived  by  sense,  or  represented  by  the  imagi- 
nation. Figures  therefore  and  extension,  being  originally  per« 
ceived  by  sense,  do  not  belong  to  pure  intellect.  But  for  your 
further  satisfaction,  try  if  you  can  frame  the  idea  of  any  figure, 
abstracted  from  all  particularities  of  size,  or  even  from  other 
sensible  qualities. 

Hyl  Let  me  think  a  little ^I  do  not  find  that  I  can. 

Phil  And  can  you  think  it  possible,  that  should  really  exist 
in  nature,  which  implies  a  repugnancy  in  its  conception  ? 

Hyl  By  no  means. 

Phil  Since  therefore  it  is  impossible  even  for  the  mind  to  dis- 
unite the  ideas  of  extension  and  motion  from  all  other  sensible 
qualities,  doth  it  not  follow,  that  where  the  one  exist,  there 
necessarily  the  other  exist  likewise  ? 
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HyL  It  should  seem  so. 

PhiL  Consequently  the  very  same  arguments  which  you  ad- 
mitted, as  conclusive  against  the  secondary  qualities,  are  without 
any  further  application  of  force  against  the  primary  too.  Besides, 
if  you  will  trust  your  senses,  is  it  not  plain  all  sensible  qualities 
co-exist,  or  to  them  appear  as  being  in  the  same  place?  Do 
they  ever  represent  a  motion,  or  figure,  as  being  divested  of  all 
other  visible  and  tangible  qualities? 

HyL  You  need  say  no  more  on  this  head.  I  am  free  to  own, 
if  there  be  no  secret  error  or  oversight  in  our  proceedings  hith- 
erto, that  all  sensible  qualities  are  alike  to  be  denied  existence 
without  the  mind.  But  my  fear  is,  that  I  have  been  too  liberal 
in  my  former  concessions,  or  overlooked  some  fallacy  or  other. 
In  short,  I  did  not  take  time  to  think. 

PkiL  For  that  matter,  Hylas,  you  may  take  what  time  you 
please  in  reviewing  the  progress  of  our  inquiry.  You  are  at 
uberty  to  recover  any  slips  you  might  have  made,  or*  offer  what- 
ever you  have  omitted,  which  makes  for  your  first  opinion. 

Hyh  One  great  oversight  I  take  to  be  this :  that  I  did  not 
sufiSciently  distinguish  the  Meet  from  the  sensation.  Now  though 
this  latter  may  not  exist  without  the  mind,  yet  it  will  not  thence 
follow  that  the  former  cannot 

PML  What  object  do  you  mean  ?     The  object  of  the  senses  ? 

Byl  The  same. 

Phil  It  is  then  immediately  perceived  ? 

Hyl  Right 

PML  Make  me  to  understand  the  difference  between  what  is 
immecUately  perceived,  and  a  sensation. 

HyL  The  sensation  I  take  to  be  an  act  of  the  mind  perceiving ; 
beside  which,  there  is  something  perceived ;  and  this  I  call  the 
object  For  example,  there  is  red  and  yellow  on  that  tulip.  But 
then  the  act  of  perceiving  those  colours  is  in  me  only,  ana  not  in 
the  tulip. 

PhiL  What  tulip  do  you  speak  of?  is  it  that  which  you  see  ? 

HyL  The  same. 

PhiL  And  what  do  you  see  beside  colour,  figure,  and  exten- 
sion ? 

HyL  Nothing. 

PhiL  What  you  would  say  then  is,  that  the  red  and  yellow  are 
co-existent  with  the  extension ;  is  it  not  ? 

HyL  That  is  not  all :  I  would  say,  they  have  a  real  existence 
without  the  mind,  in  some  unthinking  substance. 

PhiL  That  the  colours  are  really  in  the  tulip  which  I  see,  is 
manifest  Neither  can  it  be  denied,  that  this  tulip  may  exist 
independent  of  your  mind  or  mine ;  but  that  any  immediate 
object  of  the  senses,  that  is,  any  idea,  or  combination  of  ideas, 
should  exist  in  an  unthinking  substance,  or  exterior  to  all  minds. 
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18  in  itself  an  evident  contradiction.  Nor  can  I  imagine  how 
this  follows  from  what  70a  said  just  now,  to  wit  that  the  red  and 
yellow  were  on  the  tulip  you  saw^  since  you  do  not  pretend  to 
see  that  unthinking  substance. 

HyL  You  have  an  artful  way,  Philonous,  of  diverting  our 
inquiry  from  the  subject 

PkiL  I  see  you  bsive  no  mind  to  be  pressed  that  way.     To 
return  then  to  your  distinction  between  sensation  and  oijeci  ;  if  I 
take  you  right,  you  distinguish  in  every  perception  two  things, 
the  one  an  action  of  the  mind,  the  other  not. 
Hyl  True. 

PhiL  And  this  action  cannot  exist  in,  or  belong  to  any  un- 
thinking thing ;  but  whatever  beside  is  implied  in  a  perception, 
may. 
byh  That  is  my  meaning. 

Phil  So  that  if  there  was  a  perception  without  any  act  of  the 
mind,  it  were  possible  such  a  perception  should  exbt  in  an  un- 
thinking substance. 

Hyl  I  grant  it    But  it  is  impossible  there  should  be  such  a 
perception. 
PML  When  is  the  mind  said  to  be  active? 
Hyl  When  it  produces,  puts  an  end  to,  or  changes  any  thing. 
PhiL  Can  the  mind  produce,  discontinue,  or  change  any  thing 
but  by  an  act  of  the  will  ? 
HyL  It  cannot 

PML  The  mind  therefore  is  to  be  accounted  active  in  its  per- 
ceptions, so  far  forth  as  volition  is  included  in  them. 
HyL  It  is. 

PhiL  In  plucking  this  flower,  I  am  active,  because  I  do  it  by 
the  motion  of  my  hand,  which  was  consequent  upon  my  volition ; 
so  likewise  in  applying  it  to  my  nose.    But  is  either  of  these 
smelling? 
HyL  Na 

PhiL  I  act  too  in  drawing  the  air  through  my  nose ;  because 
my  breathing  so  rather  than  otherwise,  is  the  effect  of  my  voli- 
tion.    But  neither  can  this  be  called  smelling :  for  if  it  were,  I 
should  smell  every  time  I  breathed  in  that  manner. 
HyL  True. 

PhiL  Smelling  then  is  somewhat  consequent  to  all  this. 
HyL  It  is. 

PhiL  But  I  do  not  find  mv  will  concerned  any  further.  What- 
ever more  there  is,  as  that  I  perceive  such  a  particular  smell  or 
any  smell  at  all,  this  is  independent  of  my  will,  and  ther^  I 
am  altogether  passive.  Do  you  find  it  otherwise  with  you, 
Hylas? 
HyL  No,  the  very  same. 

PhiL  Then  as  to  seeing,  is  it  not  in  your  power  to  open  your 
eyes,  or  keep  them  shut ;  to  turn  them  this  or  that  way  ? 
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Hyh  Without  doubt. 

JF^  But  doth  it  in  like  manner  depend  on  your  will,  that  in 
lookiog  on  this  flower;,  you  perceive  white  rather  than  any  other 
colour  ?  Or  directing  your  open  eyes  towards  yonder  part  of  the 
heaven,  can  you  avoid  seeing  the  sun  ?  Or  is  light  or  darkness 
the  effect  of  your  volition  ? 

HyL  No,  certainly. 

PML  You  are  then  in  these  respects  altogether  pasmve. 

Hyt  I  am. 

FML  Tell  me  now,  whether  seeing  consists  in  perceiving  light 
and  colours,  or  in  opening  and  turning  the  eyes  ? 

Hyh  Without  doubt,  in  the  former. 

PhxL  Since  therefore  yoji  are  in  the  very  perception  of  light 
and  colours  altogether  passive,  what  is  become  of  that  action  you 
were  speaking  o^  as  an  ingredient  in  every  sensation  ?  And  doth 
'  it  not  follow  fiK>m  your  own  concessions,  that  the  perception  of 
light  and  colours,  including  no  action  in  it,  may  exist  in  an  un* 
perceiving  substance  ?    And  is  not  this  a  plain  contradiction  ? 

Hyt  I  know  not  what  to  think  of  it. 

PhxL  Besides,  since  you  distinguish  the  ocftW  and  passhe  in 
erery  perception,  you  must  do  it  in  that  of  pain.  But  how  is  it 
possible  that  pain,  be  it  as  little  active  as  you  jdease,  should 
exist  in  an  unperoeiving  substance  ?  In  short,  do  but  consider 
the  point,  and  then  confess  ingenuously,  whether  light  and  colours, 
tastes,  sounds,  &c.,  are  not  dlequally  passions  or  sensations  in  the 
soiJ.  You  may  indeed  call  them  external  objects^  and  give  them 
in  words  what  subsistence  you  please.  But  examine  your  own 
thoughts,  and  then  tell  me  whetner  it  be  not  as  I  say  ? 

Hyl  I  acknowledge,  Philonous,  that  upon  a  fair  observation  of 
what  passes  in  my  mind,  I  can  discover  nothing  else,  but  that  I 
am  a  flunking  bemg,  affected  with  variety  of  sensations ;  neither 
is  it  possible  to  conceive  how  a  sensation  should  exist  in  an  un- 
peit^ving  substance.  But  then  on  the  other  hand,  when  I  look 
on  sen^e  things  in  a  different  view,  considering  them  as  so 
many  modes  and  qudities,  I  find  it  necessary  to  sui)pose  a  mate- 
rial substratum^  without  which  they  cannot  be  conceived  to  exist 

PML  Material  substratum  call  }rou  it?  Pray,  by  which  of 
your  senses  came  you  acquainted  with  that  being? 

HyL  It  is  not  itself  sensible ;  its  modes  and  qualities  only 
being  perceived  by  the  senses. 

PhiL  1  presume  then,  it  was  by  reflection  and  reason  you  ob- 
tained the  idea  of  it.  .      .  j       i» .       tt 

HyL  1  do  not  pretend  to  any  proper  positive  idea  of  it  How- 
ever I  conclude  it  exists,  because  qualities  cannot  be  conceived 
to  exist  without  a  support 

PhtL  It  seems  then  you  have  only  a  relative  notion  of  it,  or 
that  you  conceive  it  not  otherwise  than  by  concei^ng  the  rela- 
tion it  bears  to  sensible  qualities. 
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Hyl  Right 

PML  Be  pleased  therefore  to  let  me  know  wherein  that  rela- 
tion consists. 

HyL  Is  it  not  sufficiently  expressed  in  the  term  tubstratum,  or 
svbstancef 

PhiL  Jf  so,  the  word  substratum  should  import,  that  it  is 
spread  under  the  sensible  qualities  or  accidents. 

HyL  True. 

PhiL  And  consequently  under  extension. 

HyL  I  own  it. 

PhiL  It  is  therefore  somewhat  in  its  own  nature  entirely  dis- 
tinct from  extension. 

HyL  I  tell  you,  extension  is  only  a  mode,  and  matter  is  some- 
thing that  supports  modes.  Ana  is  it  not  evident  the  thing 
supported  is  di^erent  from  the  thing  supporting  ? 

PhiL  So  that  something  distinct  from,  and  exdusiye  of  exten- 
sion, is  supposed  to  be  the  substratum  of  extension. 

HyL  Just  so. 

PhiL  Answer  mc,  Hylas.  Can  a  thing  be  spread  without 
extension  ?  or  is  not  the  idea  of  extension  necessarily  included  in 
spreading  f 

HyL  It  is. 

PhiL  Whatsoever  therefore  you  suppose  spread  imder  any 
thing,  must  have  in  itself  an  extension  distinct  from  the  exten- 
sion of  that  thing  under  which  it  is  spread. 

HyL  It  must. 

PhiL  Consequently  every  corporeal  substance  being  the  sub- 
stratum of  extension,  must  have  in  itself  another  extension  by 
which  it  is  qualified  to  be  a  substratum :  and  so  on  to  infinity. 
And  I  ask  whether  this  be  not  absurd  in  itself,  and  repugnant  to 
what  you  granted  just  now,  to  wit,  that  the  substratum  was 
something  distinct  from,  and  exclusive  of  extension. 

HyL  Aye  but  Philonous,  you  take  me  wrong.  I  do  not  mean 
that  matter  is  spread  in  a  gross  literal  sense  under  extension. 
The  word  substratum  is  used  only  to  express  in  general  the  same 
thing  with  substance. 

PhiL  Well  then,  let  us  examine  the  relation  implied  in  the 
term  substance.     Is  it  not  that  it  stands  under  accidents  ? 

HyL  The  very  same. 

PhiL  But  that  one  thing  may  stand  under  or  support  another, 
must  it  not  be  extended? 

HyL  It  must 

PhiL  Is  not  therefore  this  supposition  liable  to  the  same  ab- 
surdity with  the  former  ? 

HyL  You  still  take  things  in  a  strict  literal  sense :  that  is  not 
fair,  Philonous. 

PhiL  I  am  not  for  imposing  any  sense  on  your  words :  you 
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are  at  liberty  to  explain  them  as  you  please.  Only  I  beseech 
you,  make  me  understand  something  by  them.  Vou  tell  me, 
matter  supports  or  stands  under  accidents.  How  I  is  it  as  your 
legs  support  your  body? 

IfyL  No ;  that  is  the  literal  sense. 

PhzL  Pray  let  me  know  any  sense,  literal  or  not  literal,  that 

you  understand  it  in. How  long  must  I  wait  for  an  answer, 

Hylas? 

H^L  I  declare  I  know  not  what  to  say.  I  once  thought  I 
imderstood  well  enough  what  was  meant  by  matter's  supporting 
accidents.  But  now  the  more  I  think  on  it,  the  less  can  I  com- 
prehend it ;  in  short,  I  find  that  I  know  nothing  of  it 

PhiL  It  seems  then  you  have  no  idea  at  all,  neither  relative 
nor  positive,  of  matter ;  you  know  neither  what  i^isin  itself,  nor 
what  relation  it  bears  to  accidents. 

H^L  I  acknowledge  it. 

Phil  And  yet  you  asserted,  that  you  could  not  conceive  how 
qualities  or  accidents  should  really  exist,  without  conceiving  at 
Uie  same  time  a  material  support  of  them. 

Hyl.  I  did. 

PkiL  That  is  to  say,  when  you  conceive  the  real  existence  of 
qualities,  you  do  withal  conceive  something  which  you  cannot 
conceive. 

M^L  It  was  wrong,  I  own.  But  still  I  fear  there  is  some 
fallacy  or  other.  Pray  what  think  you  of  this  ?  It  is  just  come 
into  my  head,  that  the  ground  of  all  our  mistake  lies  in  your 
treating  of  each  quality  by  itself.  Now,  I  grant  that  each 
quality  cannot  singly  subsist  without  the  mind.  Colour  cannot 
without  extension,  neither  can  figure  without  some  other  sensible 
quality.  But  as  the  several  qus£ties  united  or  blended  together 
form  entire  sensible  things,  nothing  hinders  why  such  things  may 
not  be  supposed  to  exist  without  tne  mind. 

Phil  Either,  Hylas,  you  are  jesting,  or  have  a  very  bad  me- 
mory. Though  indeed  we  went  through  all  the  qualities  by 
name  one  after  another;  yet  my  arguments,  or  rather  your  con- 
cessions no  where  tended  to  prove,  that  the  secondary  qualities 
did  not  subsist  each  alone  by  itself:  but  that  they  were  not  at  all 
without  the  mind.  Indeed  in  treating  of  figure  and  motion,  we 
concluded  they  could  not  exist  without  the  mind,  because  it  was 
impossible  even  in  thought  to  separate  them  from  all  secondary 

aualities,  so  as  to  conceive  them  existing  by  themselves.  But 
len  this  was  not  the  only  argument  made  use  of  upon  that  oc- 
casion. But  (to  pass  by  all  that  hath  been  hitherto  said,  and 
reckon  it  for  nothing,  if  you  will  have  it  so)  I  am  content  to  put 
the  whole  upon  this  issue.  If  you  can  conceive  it  possible  for 
any  mixture  or  combination  of  qualities,  or  any  sensible  object 
whatever,  to  exist  without  the  mmd,  then  I  will  ^rant  it  actually 
to  be  so. 
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HyL  If  it  comes  to  that»  the  point  will  soon  be  dedded.  What 
more  easy  than  to  conceive  a  tree  or  house  existing  by  itself^  in- 
dependent of,  and  unperceived  by  any  mind  whatsoever  ?  I  do 
at  this  present  time  conceive  them  existing  after  that  manner. 

PhiL  How  say  you,  Hylas,  can  you  see  a  thing  which  is  at 
the  same  time  unseen  ? 

HyL  No,  that  were  a  contradiction. 

PhiL  Is  it  not  as  great  a  contradiction  to  talk  of  conceimng  a 
thing  which  is  uncaneewed  f 

HyL  It  is. 

PkiL  The  tree  or  house  therefore  which  you  think  of,  is  con- 
ceived by  you. 

HyL  How  should  it  be  otherwise? 

PhiL  And  what  is  conceived  is  surely  in  the  mind. 

HyL  "Without  question,  that  which  is  conceived  is  in  the  mind. 

PhiL  How  then  came  you  to  say,  you  conceived  a  house  or 
tree  existing  independent  and  out  of  all  minds  whatsoever? 

HyL  That  was,  I  own,  an  oversight ;  but  stay,  let  me  connder 
what  led  me  into  it. — ^It  is  a  pleasant  mistake  enough.  As  I  waa 
thinking  of  a  tree  in  a  solitary  place,  where  no  one  was  present 
to  see  i^  methought  that  was  to  conceive  a  tree  as  existing  unper- 
ceived or  unthought  of,  not  considering  that  I  myself  conceived 
it  all  the  while.  But  now  I  plainly  see,  that  all  I  can  do  is  to 
frame  ideas  in  my  own  mind.  I  may  indeed  conceive  in  my  own 
thoughts  the  idea  of  a  tree,  or  a  house,  or  a  mountain,  but  that 
is  alL  And  this  is  far  fiK>m  proving,  that  I  can  conceive  them 
exigHng  out  of  the  mind»  of  all  spirits. 

PML  You  acknowledge  then  that  you  cannot  possibly  conceive 
how  any  one  corporeal  sensible  tlung  should  exist  otherwise  than 
in  a  mind. 

HyL  I  do. 

PML  And  yet  you  will  earnestly  contend  for  the  truth  of  that 
which  you  cannot  so  much  as  conceive. 

HyL  I  profess  I  know  not  what  to  think,  but  still  there  are 
some  scruples  remain  with  me.  Is  it  not  certain  I  see  things  at 
a  distance  r  Do  we  not  perceive  the  stars  and  moon,  for  example, 
to  be  a  great  way  off?  Is  not  this,  I  say,  manifest  to  the  senses  ? 

PML  Do  you  not  in  a  dream  too  perceive  those  or  the  like  ob* 
jects? 

HyL    Ida 

PML  And  have  they  not  then  the  same  appearance  of  being 
distant? 

HyL  They  have. 

PML  But  you  do  not  thence  conclude  the  apparitions  in  a 
dream  to  be  without  the  nund  ? 
HyL  By  no  means. 
PML  Xou  ought  not  therefore  to  conclude  that  sensible  ob- 
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jects  are  without  the  mind,  from  their  appearance  or  manner 
wherein  they  are  perceived. 

HyL  I  acknowledge  it  But  doth  not  my  sense  deceive  me  in 
those  cases? 

PhiL  "Bj  no  means.  The  idea  or  thing  which  you  immedi- 
ately perceive,  neither  sense  nor  reason  inform  you  that  it  actually 
exists  without  the  mind.  By  sense  you  only  know  that  you  are 
affected  with  such  certain  sensations  of  light  and  colours,  &c» 
And  these  you  will  not  say  are  without  the  mind. 

HyL  True :  but  beside  all  that,  do  you  not  think  the  sight 
suggests  something  of  outness  or  distance  f 

PhiL  Upon  approaching  a  distant  object,  do  the  visible  size 
and  figure  change  perpetually,  or  do  they  appear  the  same  at  all 
distances? 

HyL  They  are  in  a  continual  change. 

P/uL  Sight  therefore  doth  not  suggest  or  any  way  inform 
you,  that  the  visible  object  you  immemately  perceive,  exists  at  a 
distance,^  or  will  be  perceived  when  you  advance  further  onward, 
there  being  a  continued  series  of  visible  objects  succeeding  each 
other,  durmg  the  whole  time  of  your  approach. 

HyL  It  doth  not ;  but  still  I  Imow,  upon  seeing  an  object, 
what  object  I  shall  perceive  after  having  passed  over  a  certain 
distance :  no  matter  whether  it  be  exactly  the  same  or  no :  there 
18  flftill  something  of  distance  suc^ested  in  the  case. 

PhiL  Good  Uylas,  do  but  reflect  a  little  on  the  point,  and  then 
tell  me  whether  there  be  any  more  in  it  than  this.  From  the 
ideas  you  actually  perceive  by  sight,  you  have  by  experience 
leamea  to  collect  wnat  other  ideas  you  will  (according  to  the 
standing  order  of  nature)  be  affected  with,  after  such  a  certain 
succession  of  time  and  motion. 

HyL  Upon  the  whole,  I  take  it  to  be  nothing  else. 

PhiL  Now  is  it  not  plain,  that  if  we  suppose  a  man  bom  blind 
was  on  a  sudden  made  to  see,  he  could  at  first  have  no  experience 
of  what  may  be  suggested  by  sight. 

HyL  It  is. 

PhiL  He  would  not  then,  according  to  you,  have  any  notion  of 
distance  annexed  to  the  things  he  saw ;  but  would  take  them  for 
a  new  set  of  sensations  existmg  only  in  his  mind. 

HyL  It  is  undeniable. 

PhiL  But  to  make  it  still  more  plain :  is  not  distance  a  line 
turned  endwise  to  the  eye  ? 

HyL  It  is. 

PhiL  And  can  a  line  so  situated  be  perceived  by  sight  ? 

HvL  It  cannot 

PhiL  Doth  it  not  therefore  follow  that  distance,  is  not  properly 
and  immediately  perceived  by  sight? 

*  See  the  Easay  towards  a  new  Theory  of  Vision ;  and  its  Vindication. 
VOL.   I.  N 
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Hyl  It  should  seem  so. 

PhiL  Again^  is  it  your  opinion  that  colours  are  at  a  distance  ? 

HyL  It  must  be  acknowledged,  they  are  only  in  the  mind. 

Phil  But  do  not  colours  appear  to  the  eye  as  coexisting  in 
the  same  place  with  extension  and  figures  ? 

Hyl  They  do. 

PhiL  How  can  you  then  conclude  from  sight,  that  figures 
exist  without,  when  you  acknowledge  colours  do  not ;  the  sen* 
sible  appearance  being  the  very  same  with  regard  to  both  ? 

Hyl  I  know  not  what  to  answer. 

Phil  But  allowing  that  distance  was  truly  and  immediately 
perceived  by  the  mind,  yet  it  would  not  thence  follow  it  existed 
out  of  the  mind.  For  whatever  is  inmiediately  perceived  is  an 
idea :  and  can  any  idea  exbt  out  of  the  mind  ? 

Hyl  To  suppose  that  were  absurd :  but  inform  me,  Philonous, 
can  we  perceive  or  know  nothing  beside  our  ideas  ? 

PhiL  As  for  the  rational  deducing  of  causes  from  effects,  that 
is  beside  our  inquiry.  And  by  the  senses  you  can  best  tell, 
whether  you  perceive  any  thing  which  is  not  immediately  per- 
ceived. And  I  ask  you,  whether  the  things  inmiediately  per- 
ceived, are  other  than  your  own  sensations  or  ideas  ?  You  have 
indeed  more  than  once,  in  the  course  of  this  conversation,  de- 
clared yourself  on  those  points ;  but  you  seem,  by  this  last  ques- 
tion, to  have  departed  from  what  you  then  thought 

Hyl  To  speak  the  truth,  Philonous,  I  think  there  are  two 
kinds  of  objects,  the  one  perceived  immediately,  which  are  like- 
wise called  ideas ;  the  other  are  real  things  or  external  objects 
perceived  by  the  mediation  of  ideas,  which  are  their  images  and 
representations.  Now  I  own,  ideas  do  not  exist  without  the 
mmd ;  but  the  latter  sort  of  objects  do.  I  am  sorry  I  did  not 
think  of  this  distinction  sooner;  it  would  probably  have  cut 
short  your  discourse. 

Ffdl  Are  those  external  objects  perceived  by  sense,  or  by 
some  other  faculty  ? 

Hyl  They  are  perceived  by  sense. 

Phil  How  I  is  there  any  thing  perceived  by  sense,  which  is 
not  immediately  perceived  r 

Hyl  Yes,  Phuonous,  in  some  sort  there  is.  For  example, 
when  I  look  on  a  picture  or  statue  of  Julius  Caasar,  I  may  be 
said,  after  a  manner,  to  perceive  him  (though  not  immediately) 
by  my  senses. 

PML  It  seems,  then,  you  will  have  our  ideas,  which  alone  are 
immediately  perceived,  to  be  pictures  of  external  things :  and 
that  these  also  are  perceived  by  sense,  inasmuch  aa  they  have  a 
conformity  or  resembhince  to  our  ideas. 

Hyl  That  is  my  meaning. 

FfUL  And  in  uie  same  way  that  Julius  Caesar,  in  himself 
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invisible,  is  nevertheless  perceived  bj  sight ;  real  things,  in  them- 
selves imperceptible,  are  perceived  by  sense. 

Hyh  In  the  yetj  same. 

FfaL  Tell  me,  Hjlas,  when  you  behold  the  picture  of  Julius 
Caesar,  do  you  see  with  your  eyes  any  more  than  some  colours 
and  figures,  with  a  certain  symmetry  and  composition  of  the 
whole? 

Hyt  Nothing  else. 

F^uL  And  would  not  a  man,  who  had  never  known  any  thing 
of  Julius  Caesar,  see  as  much  ? 

HyL  He  would. 

PliiL  Consequently  he  hath  his  sight,  and  the  use  of  it,  in  aa 
perfect  a  degree  as  vou. 

HyL  I  agree  with  you. 

PfdL  Whence  comes  it  then  that  your  thoughts  are  directed 
to  the  Roman  emperor  and  his  are  not  ?  This  cannot  proceed 
from  the  sensations  or  ideas  of  sense  by  you  then  jperceived ; 
since  you  acknowledge  you  have  no  advantage  over  hmi  in  that 
respect  It  should  seem  therefore  to  proceed  from  reason  and 
memory :  should  it  not  ? 

HyL  It  should. 

FML  Consequently  it  will  not  follow  from  that  instance,  that 
any  thing  is  perceived  by  sense  which  is  not  immediately  per- 
ceived. Though  I  grant  we  may  in  one  acceptation  be  said  to 
perceive  sensible  things  mediately  by  sense :  that  is,  when  from 
a  frequently  perceived  connexion,  the  immediate  perception  of 
ideas  by  one  sense  suggests  to  the  mind  others  perhaps  belonging 
to  another  sense,  which  are  wont  to  be  connected  with  theuL 
For  instance,  when  I  hear  a  coach  drive  along  the  streets,  im- 
mediately I  perceive  only  the  sound ;  but  from  the  experience  I 
have  had  that  such  a  sound  is  connected  with  a  coach,  I  am  said 
to  hear  the  coach.  It  is  nevertheless  evident,  that  in  truth  and 
strictness,  nothing  can  be  heard  but  sound :  and  the  coach  is  not 
then  properly  perceived  by  sense,  but  suggested  from  experience. 
So  likewise  when  we  are  said  to  see  a  red-hot  bar  of  iron ;  the 
solidity  and  heat  of  the  iron  are  not  the  objects  of  sight,  but 
suggested  to  the  imagination  by  the  colour  ana  figure,  which  are 
properly  perceived  bv  that  sense.  In  short,  those  things  alone 
are  actually  and  strictly  perceived  by  any  sense,  which  would 
have  been  perceived,  in  case  that  same  sense  had  llien  been  first 
conferred  on  us.  As  for  other  things,  it  is  plain  they  are  only 
suggested  to  the  mind  by  experience  grounded  on  former  per- 
ceptions. But  to  return  to  your  comparison  of  Caesar's  picture, 
it  IS  plain,  if  you  keep  to  that,  you  must  hold  the  real  things  or 
archetypes  of  our  ideas  are  not  perceived  by  sense,  but  by  some 
internal  faculty  of  the  soul,  as  reason  or  memory.  I  would 
therefore  fain  know,  what  arguments  you  can  draw  from  reason 

N  2 
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for  the  ezistenoe  of  what  you  call  real  thinas  or  material  objects  ; 
or  whether  you  remember  to  have  seen  them  formerly  as  they 
are  in  themselves ;  or  if  you  have  heard  or  read  of  any  one 
that  did. 

Hyl  I  see,  Philonous,  you  are  disposed  to  raillery ;  but  that 
will  never  convince  me. 

PML  My  aim  is  only  to  learn  from  you  the  way  to  come  at 
the  knowledge  of  material  beings.  Whatever  we  perceive,  is  per^ 
oeived  either  immediately  or  mediately :  by  sense^  or  by  reason 
and  reflection.  But  as  you  have  excluded  sense,  pray  ehow  me 
what  reason  you  have  to  believe  their  existence;  or  what 
medium  you  can  possibly  make  use  of  to  prove  it,  either  to  mine 
or  your  own  understanding. 

HyL  To  deal  ingenuously,  Philonous,  now  I  consider  the 
point,  I  do  not  find  1  can  ^ve  you  any  good  reason  for  it.  But 
thus  much  seems  pretty  j^in,  that  it  is  at  least  possible  such 
things  may  really  exist ;  i^d  as  long  as  there  is  no  absurdity  in 
supposing  them,  I  am  resolved  to  believe  as  I  did,  till  you  bring 
good  reasons  to  the  contrary. 

PhiL  What!  is  it  come  to  this,  that  you  only  believe  the 
existence  of  material  objects,  and  that  your  belief  is  founded 
barely  on  the  possibility  of  its  being  true  ?  Then  you  will  have 
me  bring  reasons  amunst  it :  thougn  another  would  think  it  rea- 
sonable, the  proof  would  lie  on  mm  who  holds  the  affirmative. 
And  after  ail,  this  very  point  which  you  are  now  resolved  to 
maintain  without  any  reason,  is,  in  effect,  what  you  have  more 
than  once,  during  this  discourse,  seen  good  reason  to  give  up. 
But  to  pass  over  all  this ;  if  I  understand  you  rightly,  you  say 
our  ideas  do  not  exist  ¥rithout  the  mind;  but  that  uiey  are 
copies,  images,  or  representations  of  certain  originals  that  do. 

Hyl  You  take  me  r^ht 

PhiL  They  are  then  Uke  external  things. 

Hyl  They  are. 

PAtZ.  Have  those  things  a  stable  and  permanent  nature  inde- 
pendent of  our  senses ;  or  are  they  in  a  perpetual  change,  upon 
our  producing  any  motions  in  our  bodies,  suspending,  exerting, 
or  altering  our  faculties  or  organs  of  sense. 

Hyl  Beal  things,  it  is  plain,  have  a  fixed  and  real  nature, 
whicn  remains  the  same,  notwithstanding  any  change  in  our 
senses,  or  in  the  posture  and  motion  of  our  bodies ;  which,  in- 
deed, may  affect  the  ideas  in  our  minds,  but  it  were  absurd  to 
think  they  had  the  same  effect  on  things  existing  without  the 
mind. 

Phil  How  then  is  it  possible,  that  things  perpetuaUy  fleeting 
and  variable  as  our  ideas,  should  be  copies  or  images  of  any  thing 
fixed  and  constant  ?  or  in  other  words,  since  all  sensible  qualities, 
as  size,  figure,  colour,  &c.,  that  is,  our  ideas,  are  continually 
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changing  upon  every  alteration  in  the  distancey  medium,  or  in- 
struments of  sensation ;  how  can  any  determinate  material  ob- 
jects be  properly  represented  or  painted  forth  by  several  distinct 
thinj^  each  of  which  is  so  different  from  and  unlike  the  rest  ? 
Or  if  you  say  it  resembles  some  one  only  of  our  ideas,  how  shall 
we  be  able  to  distinguish  the  true  copy  from  all  the  false  ones  ? 

Hyt  I  profess,  Pmlonous,  I  am  at  a  loss.  I  know  not  what  to 
say  to  this. 

PliiL  But  neither  is  this  all.  Which  are  material  objects  in 
themselves,  perceptible  or  imperceptible  ? 

Hyt,  Properly  and  immediately  nothing  can  be  perceived  but 
ideas.  All  material  things  therefore  are  in  themselves  insensible, 
and  to  be  perceived  only  by  their  ideas. 

PML  Ideas  then  are  sensible,  and  their  archetypes  or  originals 
insensible. 

Hyl  Right 

PML  But  how  can  that  which  is  sensible  be  like  that  which  is 
insensible ?  Can  a  real  thing  in  itself  invmble  be  like  a  colour; 
or  a  real  thing  which  is  not  audibk,  be  like  a  sound?  In  a  word, 
can  any  thing  be  like  a  sensation  or  idea,  but  another  sensation 
or  idea? 

JSuL  I  must  own,  I  think  not. 

JPniL  Is  it  possible  there  should  be  any  doubt  in  the  point  ? 
Do  you  not  perfectly  know  your  own  ideas? 

JUyL  I  know  them  perfectly ;  since  what  I  do  not  perceive  or 
know,  can  be  no  port  of  my  idea. 

PhiL  Consider  therefore,  and  examine  them,  and  then  tell  me 
if  there  be  any  iliin^  in  them  which  can  exist  without  the  mind : 
or  if  you  can  conceive  any  thing  like  them  existing  without  the 
mind. 

UyL  Upon  inquiry,  I  find  it  is  impossible  for  me  to  conceive 
or  understand  how  any  thing  but  an  idea  can  be  like  an  idea. 
And  it  is  most  evident,  that  no  idea  can  exist  without  the  mimL 

PhiL  You  are  therefore  by  your  principles  forced  to  deny  the 
reality  of  sensible  things,  since  you  made  it  to  consist  in  an  ab- 
solute existence  exterior  to  the  mind.  That  is  to  say,  you  are  a 
downright  sceptic.  So  I  have  gained  my  point,  which  was  to 
show  your  principles  led  to  scepticism. 

HyL  For  the  present  I  am,  if  not  jentirely  convinced,  at  least 
silenced. 

PhU  I  would  fain  know  what  more  you  would  require  in 
order  to  a  perfect  conviction.  Have  you  not  had  the  liberty  of 
explaining  yourself  all  manner  of  ways  ?  Were  any  little  slips 
in  discourse  laid  hold  and  insisted  on  ?  Or  were  vou  not  allowed 
to  retract  or  reinforce  any  thing  you  had  offered,  as  best  served 
your  purpose?  Hath  not  every  Uiing  vou  could  say  been  heard 
and  examined  with  all  the  fairness  imaginable  ?    In  a  word,  have 
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you  not  in  every  point  been  convinced  out  of  your  own  mouth? 
And  if  you  can  at  present  discover  any  flaw  in  any  of  your 
former  concessions,  or  think  of  any  remaining  subterfuge,  any 
new  distinction,  colour,  or  comment  whatsoever,  why  do  you  not 
produce  it  ? 

Hyl  A  little  patience,  Philonous.  I  am  at  present  so  amazed 
to  see  myself  ensnared,  and  as  it  were  imprisoned  in  the  laby- 
rinths you  have  drawn  me  into,  that  on  the  sudden  it  cannot  be 
expected  I  should  find  my  way  out.  You  must  give  me  time  to 
look  about  me,  and  recollect  myself. 

Phil  Hark ;  is  not  this  the  coUege-bell  ? 

Hyh  It  rings  for  prayers. 

Phil  We  will  go  in  then  if  you  please,  and  meet  here  again 
to-morrow  morning.  In  the  mean  time  you  may  employ  your 
thoughts  on  this  morning's  discourse,  and  try  if  you  can  find  any 
fallacy  in  it,  or  invent  any  new  means  to  extricate  yourself. 

Hyl  Agreed. 
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Hylas.  I  beg  your  pardon,  Philonous,  for  not  meeting  vou 
sooner.  All  this  morning  my  head  was  so  filled  with  our  late 
conversation,  that  I  had  not  leisure  to  think  of  the  time  of  the 
day,  or  indeed  of  any  thing  else. 

Philanous*  I  am  glad  you  were  so  intent  upon  it,  in  hopes  if 
there  were  any  mistakes  in  vour  concessions,  or  fallacies  in  my 
reasonings  from  them,  you  will  now  discover  them  to  me. 

Hyl  I  assure  yon,  1  have  done  nothing  ever  since  I  saw  you, 
but  search  after  mistakes  and  fallacies,  and  with  that  view  nave 
minutely  examined  the  whole  series  of  yesterday's  discourse :  but 
all  in  vain,  for  the  notions  it  led  me  into,  upon  review  appear 
still  more  dear  and  evident ;  and  the  more  I  consider  them,  the 
more  irresistibly  do  they  force  my  assent 

Phil  And  is  not  thb,  think  you,  a  sign  that  they  are  genuine, 
that  they  proceed  from  nature,  and  are  conformable  to  right 
reason  ?  Truth  and  beauty  are  in  this  alike,  that  the  strictest 
survey  sets  them  both  off  to  advantage.  While  the  false  lustre 
of  error  and  disguise  cannot  endure  bemg  reviewed,  or  too  nearly 
inspected. 

tiyh  I  own  there  is  a  great  deal  in  what  you  say.  Nor  can 
any  one  be  more  entirely  satisfied  of  the  truth  of  those  odd  conse- 

Juences,  so  long  as  I  have  in  view  the  reasonings  that  lead  to  diem, 
iut  when  these  are  out  of  my  thoughts,  there  seems  on  the  other 
hand  something  so  satisfactory,  so  natural  and  intelligible  in  the 
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modem  way  of  explaming  thiiigSy  that  I  profess  I  know  not  how 
to  reject  it. 

PhiL  I  know  not  what  way  you  mean. 

Hyt  I  mean  the  way  of  accountmg  for  our  sensations  or  ideas. 

PML  How  is  that? 

HyL  It  is  supposed  the  soul  makes  her  residence  in  some  part 
of  the  brain,  from  which  the  nerves  take  their  rise,  and  are 
thence  extended  to  all  parts  of  the  body :  and  that  outward  ob- 
jects, by  the  different  impressions  they  make  on  the  organs  of 
sense,  communicate  certaau  yibrative  motions  to  the  nerves ;  and 
these  bein^  filled  with  spirits,  propagate  them  to  the  brain  or  seat 
of  the  soiu,  which  according  to  the  various  impressions  or  traces 
thereby  made  in  the  brain,  is  variously  affected  with  ideas. 

PhiL  And  call  you  this  an  explication  of  the  manner  whereby 
we  are  affected  with  ideas  ? 

HyL  Why  not,  Philonous?  have  you  any  thing  to  object 
against  it  ? 

Phil  I  would  first  know  whether  I  rightly  understand  your 
hypothesis.  You  make  certain  traces  in  the  brain  to  be  the 
causes  or  occasions  of  our  ideas.  Pray  tell  me,  whether  by  the 
brain  you  mean  any  sensible  thing  ? 

Hyt  What  else  think  you  I  could  mean  ? 

i%tZ  Sensible  things  are  all  immediately  perceivable;  and 
those  things  which  are  immediately  perceivable,  are  ideas ;  and 
these  exist  only  in  the  mind.  Thus  much  you  have,  if  I  mistake 
not,  long  since  agreed  to. 

HyL  I  do  not  deny  it. 

PhiL  The  brain  therefore  you  speak  of,  being  a  sensible  thing, 
exists  only  in  the  mind.  Now,  I  would  fain  know  whether  you 
think  it  reasonable  to  suppose,  that  one  idea  or  thin^  existing  in 
the  mind,  occasions  all  other  ideas.  And  if  you  think  so,  pray 
how  do  you  account  for  the  origin  of  that  primary  idea  or  brain 
itself? 

HyL  I  do  not  explain  the  origin  of  our  ideas  by  that  bndn 
which  is  perceivable  to  sense,  this  being  itself  only  a  combination 
of  sensible  ideas,  but  by  another  which  I  imagine. 

PhiL  But  are  not  things  imagined  as  truly  in  the  mind  as 
things  perceived? 

HyL  I  must  confess  they  are, 

PhiL  It  comes  therefore  to  the  same  thing;  and  you  have 
been  fdl  this  while  accounting  for  ideas,  by  certain  motions  or 
impressions  in  the  brain,  that  is,  by  some  alterations  in  an  idea, 
whether  sensible  or  imaginable,  it  matters  not. 

HyL  I  begin  to  suspect  my  hypothesis. 

PhiL  Beside  spirits,  all  that  we. know  or  conceive  are  our  own 
ideas.  When  therefore  you  say,  all  ideas  are  occasioned  bjr  im- 
pressions in  the  brain,  do  you  conceive  this  brain  or  no?   If  you 
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doy  then  you  talk  of  ideas  imprinted  in  an  idea,  caurang  that 
same  idea,  which  is  absurd.  If  70a  do  not  conceiye  it,  you  talk 
unintelligibly,  instead  of  forming  a  reasonable  hypothesis. 

IlyL  I  now  clearly  see  it  was  a  mere  dream.  There  is  nothing 
in  it. 

PJuL  You  need  not  be  much  concerned  at  it;  for  after  all, 
this  way  of  explaining  things,  asyou  called  it,  could  never  have 
satisfied  any  reasonable  man.  What  connexion  is  there  between 
a  motion  in  the  nerves,  and  the  sensations  of  sound  or  colour  in 
the  mind?  Or  how  is  it  possible  these  should  be  the  effect  of 
that  ? 

Hyl  But  I  could  never  think  it  had  so  little  in  it,  as  now  it 
seems  to  have. 

PhiL  Well  then,  are  you  at  length  satisfied  that  no  sensible 
things  have  a  real  existence ;  and  that  you  are  in  truth  an  arrant 
sceptic  9 

Hyh  It  is  too  plain  to  be  denied. 

PhiL  Look  I  are  not  the  fields  covered  Avith  a  delightful  ver- 
dure? Is  there  not  something  in  the  woods  and  groves,  in  the 
rivers  and  dear  springs,  that  sooths,  that  delights,  dbat  transports 
the  soul?  At  the  prospect  of  the  wide  and  deep  ocean,  or  some 
huge  mountain  whose  top  is  lost  in  the  clouds,  or  of  an  old 
^oomy  forest,  are  not  our  minds  filled  with  a  pleasing  horror  ? 
Even  m  rocks  and  deserts,  is  there  not  an  agreeable  wildness? 
How  sincere  a  pleasure  is  it  to  behold  the  natural  beauties  of  the 
earth  I  to  preserve  and  renew  our  relish  for  them,  is  not  the  veil 
of  night  alternately  drawn  over  her  face,  and  doth  she  not 
change  her  dress  with  the  seasons  ?  How  aptly  are  the  elements 
disposed  I  What  variety  and  use  in  the  meanest  production  of 
nature  I  What  delicacy,  what  beauty,  what  contrivance  in  animal 
and  v^etable  bodies?  How  exquisitely  are  all  things  suited 
as  well  to  their  particular  ends,  as  to  constitute  opposite  narts  of 
the  whole  I  and  while  they  mutually  aid  and  support,  ao  they 
not  also  set  off  and  illustrate  each  other  I  Baise  now  your 
thoughts  from  this  ball  of  earth,  to  all  those  glorious  luminaries 
that  adorn  the  high  arch  of  heaven.  The  motion  and  situation 
of  the  planets,  are  they  not  admirable  for  use  and  order.  Were 
those  (miscalled  erratic)  globes  ever  known  to  stray,  in  their 
repeated  journeys  through  the  pathless  void  ?  Do  they  not  mea- 
sure areas  round  the  sun  ever  proportioned  to  the  tunes?  So 
fixed,  so  immutable  are  the  laws  by  which  the  unseen  Author 
of  nature  actuates  the  universe.  How  vivid  and  radiant  is  the 
lustre  of  the  fixed  stars  I  how  magnificent  and  rich  that  negligent 
profusion,  with  which  thev  appear  to  be  scattered  throughout  the 
whole  azure  vault  I  yet  if  you  take  the  telescope,  it  bnngs  into 
your  sight  a  new  host  of  stars  that  escape  the  naked  eye.  Here 
they  seem  contiguous  and  minute,  but  to  a  nearer  view  immense 
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orbs  of  light  at  vaiious  distancesy  far  sunk  in  the  abyss  of  space. 
Now  70U  must  call  imagination  to  your  aid.  The  feeble  narrow 
sense  cannot  desci^  innumerable  worlds  revolving  round  the 
central  fires ;  and  in  those  worlds  the  energy  of  an  all-perfect 
mind  displayed  in  endless  forms.  But  neither  sense  nor  imagina- 
tion are  big  enough  to  comprehend  the  boundless  extent  witn  all 
its  flittering  furmture.  Though  the  labouring  mind  exert  and 
strain  each  power  to  its  utmost  reach,  there  still  stands  out  un- 
grasped  a  surplusage  immeasurable.  Yet  all  the  vast  bodies  that 
compose  this  mighty  frame,  how  distant  and  remote  soever,  are 
by  some  secret  mechanism,  some  divine  art  and  force,  linked  in  a 
mutual  dependence  and  intercourse  with  each  other,  even  with 
this  earth,  which  was  almost  slipped  from  my  thoughts,  and  lost 
in  the  crowd  of  worlds.  Is  not  the  whole  system  immense, 
beautifiil,  glorious  beyond  expression  and  beyond  thought  ?  What 
treatment  then  do  those  philosophers  deserve,  who  would  deprive 
these  noble  and  delightful  scenes  of  all  reality  ?  How  should 
those  principles  be  entertained,  that  lead  us  to  think  all  the 
visible  beauty  of  the  creation  a  false  imaginary  glare  ?  To  be 
plain,  can  you  expect  this  scepticism'of  yours  will  not  be  thought 
extravagantly  absurd  by  all  men  of  sense  ? 

HyL  Other  men  may  think  as  they  please :  but  for  your  part 
you  nave  nothing  to  reproach  me  with.  My  comfort  is,  you  are 
as  much  a  sceptic  as  I  am. 

PkiL  There,  Hylas,  I  must  beg  leave  to  differ  from  you. 

HyL  What  I  have  you  all  along  agreed  to  the  premises,  and 
do  you  now  deny  the  condnsion,  and  leave  me  to  maintain  those 
paradoxes  by  myself  which  you  led  me  into  ?  This  surely  is 
not  fair. 

J9bZ  I  deny  that  I  agreed  with  you  in  those  notions  that  led 
to  scepticism.  You  indeed  said,  the  reality  of  sensible  things 
consisted  in  an  absolute  existence  out  of  the  minds  of  spirits,  or 
distinct  from  their  being  perceived.  And  pursuant  to  this  notion 
of  reality,  you  are  obliged  to  deny  sensible  things  any  real  exist- 
ence: tbiat  is,  accordmg  to  your  own  definition,  you  profess 
yourself  a  sceptic.  But  I  neither  said  nor  thought  the  reality  of 
sensible  things  was  to  be  defined  after  that  manner.  To  me  it 
is  evident,  for  the  reasons  ^ou  allow  of,  that  sensible  things  can- 
not exist  otherwise  than  m  a  mind  or  spirit.  Whence  I  con- 
clude, not  that  they  have  no  real  existence,  but  that  seeing  they 
depend  not  on  my  thought,  and  have  an  existence  distinct  from 
being  perceived  by  me,  there  must  be  same  other  mind  wherein  they 
exist  As  sure  tnerefore  as  the  sensible  world  really  exists,  so 
sure  is  there  an  infinite,  omnipresent  Spirit  who  contains  and 
supports  it. 

HyL  What  I  this  is  no  more  than  I  and  all  Christians  hold ; 
nay,  and  all  others  too  who  believe  there  is  a  Grod,  and  that  he 
knows  and  comprehends  all  things. 
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FhiL  Aj,  but  here  lies  the  difference.  Men  commonly  be- 
lieve that  flJl  things  are  known  or  perceived  by  Grod^  b^use 
they  believe  the  being  of  a  Grod,  whereas  I,  on  the  other  side, 
immediately  and  necessarily  conclude  the  being  of  a  Grod,  be- 
cause all  sensible  things  must  be  perceived  by  hun. 

HyL  But  so  long  as  we  all  believe  the  same  thing,  what 
matter  is  it  how  we  come  by  that  belief? 

FkiL  But  neither  do  we  agree  in  the  same  opinion.  For  phi- 
losophers, though  they  acknowledge  all  corporeal  beings  to  be 
perceived  by  God,  yet  they  attribute  to  them  an  absolute  sub- 
sistence distinct  from  their  being  perceived  by  any  mind  what- 
ever, which  I  do  not  Besides,  is  there  no  difference  between 
saying,  there  is  a  God^  therefore  he  perceives  all  things :  and  say- 
ing, sensible  things  do  really  exist :  and  if  they  really  exists  they 
are  necessarily  perceived  hyan  infinite  mind:  therefore  there  is  an 
infinite  mindy  or  God.  This  furnishes  you  with  a  direct  and 
immediate  demonstration,  from  a  most  evident  principle,  of  the 
being  of  a  God.  Divines  and  philosophers  had  proved  beyond  all 
controversy,  from  the  beauty  and  usefulness  of  the  sevend  parts 
of  the  creation,  that  it  was  tiie  workmanship  of  God.  But  that 
setting  aside  all  help  of  astronomy  and  natural  philosophy,  all 
contemplation  of  tne  contrivance,  order,  and  adjustment  of 
things,  an  infinite  mind  should  be  necessarily  inferred  from  the 
bare  existence  of  the  sensible  world,  is  an  advantage  peculiar  to 
them  only  who  have  made  this  easy  reflection :  that  the  sensible 
world  is  that  which  we  perceive  by  our  several  senses ;  and  that 
nothing  is  perceived  by  the  senses  beside  ideas ;  and  that  no  idea 
or  archetype  of  an  idea  can  exist  otherwise  than  in  a  mind.  Yoa 
may  now,  without  any  laborious  search  into  the  sciences,  with- 
out any  subtilty  of  reason,  or  tedious  length  of  discourse,  oppose 
and  baffle  the  most  strenuous  advocate  for  atheism.  Those 
miserable  refuges,  whether  in  an  eternal  succession  of  unthinkiog 
causes  and  effected  or  in  a  fortuitous  concourse  of  atoms ;  those 
wild  imaginations  of  Yanini,  Hobbes,  and  Spinoza ;  in  a  word, 
the  whole  system  of  atheism,  is  it  not  entimy  overthrown  by 
this  single  reflection  on  the  repugnancy  included  in  supposing 
the  whole,  or  any  port,  even  the  most  rude  and  shapeless  of  the 
visible  world,  to  exist  without  a  mind  ?  Let  any  one  of  those 
abettors  of  impiety  but  look  into  his  own  thoughts,  and  there 
try  if  he  can  conceive  how  so  much  as  a  rock,  a  desert,  a  chaos^ 
or  confused  jumble  of  atoms;  how  any  thing  at  all,  either  sen- 
sible or  imaginable,  can  exist  independent  of  a  mind,  and  he 
need  go  no  further  to  be  convinced  of  his  folly.  Can  any  thing 
be  fairer  than  to  put  a  dispute  on  such  an  issue,  and  leave  it  to  a 
man  himself  to  see  if  he  can  conceive,  even  in  thought,  what  he 
holds  to  be  true  in  fact,  and  from  a  notional  to  allow  it  a  real 
existence  ? 
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HyL  It  cannot  be  denied^  there  is  something  highly  service^ 
able  to  reli^on  in  what  you  advance.  But  do  you  not  think  it 
looks  very  uke  a  notion  entertained  by  some  eminent  modems^ 
of  teeing  all  things  in  God  f 

FfiiL  I  would  gladly  know  that  opinion ;  pray  explain  it  to  me. 
HgL  They  conceive  that  the  soul  being  immaterial,  is  inca- 
^*e  of  bemg  united  with  material  things,  so  as  to  perceive 
a.  in  themselves,  but  that  she  perceives  them  by  her  union 
ith  the  substance  of  Grod,  which  being  spiritual  is  therefore 
arely  intelli^ble,  or  capable  of  being  the  immediate  object  of  a 
lirit  s  thought.  Besides,  the  divine  essence  contains  in  it  per^ 
e  V  ^  ^  c^ietionB  correspondent  to  each  created  being ;  and  which  are,  for 
'-^s'»a  ^'''^^  reason,  proper  to  exhibit  or  represent  them  to  the  mind. 
•s^i^s^s  ^"^  '  ^^  °^^  understand  how  our  ideas,  which  are  things 
15^  ^c^fdtogether  passive  and  inert,  can  be  the  essence,  or  any  part  (or 
i-^^l'^ir^fike  any  part)  of  the  essence  or  substance  of  Grod,  who  is  an 
f  2>i  '  x^k^pi^^^  indivisible,  purely  active  being.  Many  more  dijBScul- 
|>l>;'  ^ ties  and  objections  there  are,  which  occur  at  first  view  against 
'  £ j  R  zy^HiB  hvpothesis ;  but  I  shall  only  add,  that  it  is  liable  to  fl&  the 
f  tl  ^  '^  Oglibsurdities  of  the  common  hypotheses,  in  making  a  created  world 
I •:  c  >|  ^l^^xist  otherwise  than  in  the  mmd  of  a  spirit.  Beside  all  which  it 
^praf^st  liath  this  peculiar  to  itself,  that  it  makes  that  material  world 
I  ?  a  ::^  aerve  to  no  purpose.  And  if  it  pass  for  a  good  argument  against 
'  1^^' a  Other  hypotheses  in  the  sciences,  that  they  suppose  nature  or  the 
s«7»*l:  Divine  Wisdom  to  make  something  in  vain,  or  do  that  by 
t^^*  >  rl  tedious  round-about  metliods,  which  might  have  been  performea 
f  x'  c  p-e  Bi  a  much  more  easy  and  compendious  way,  what  shall  we  think 
ilr"^^  ^<  of  that  hypothesis  which  supposes  the  whole  world  made  in  vain  ? 
.=  .^^1  a^  -^y^  ^^^  what  say  you,  are  not  you  too  of  opinion  that  we 
'h^^l^t  lee  all  things  in  drod?  K  I  mistake  not,  what  you  advance 
'z3    ^   f  oomesnearit. 

f  ?  d  «  FhiL  Few  men  think,  yet  all  will  have  opinions.  Hence 
^r  ^  ft  men's  opinions  are  superfidal  and  confused.  It  is  nothing 
<*  p  3  strange  that  tenets,  which  in  themselves  are  ever  so  difierent, 
should  nevertheless  be  confounded  with  each  other  by  those  who 
do  not  consider  them  attentively.  I  shall  not  therefore  be  sur- 
prised, if  some  men  imagine  that  I  run  into  the  enthusiasm  of 
Malebranche,  though  in  truth  I  am  very  remote  from  it.  He 
builds  on  the  most  abstract  general  ideas,  which  I  entirely  dis- 
claim. He  asserts  an  absolute  external  world,  which  I  deny. 
He  maintains  that  we  are  deceived  by  our  senses,  and  know  not 
the  real  natures,  or  the  true  forms  and  figures  of  extended 
beings ;  of  all  which  I  hold  the  direct  contrary.  So  that,  upon 
the  whole,  there  are  no  principles  more  fundamentally  opposite 
than  his  and  mine.  It  must  be  owned  I  entirely  agree  with 
what  the  holy  scripture  saith,  that  **  in  God  we  live,  and  move, 
and  have  our  being."    But  that  we  see  things  in  his  essence. 
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after  the  manner  above  aet  forth^  I  am  far  from  believing. 
Take  here  in  brief  my  meaning.  It  is  evident,  that  the  things  I 
perceive  are  my  own  ideas,  and  that  no  idea  can  exist  unless  it 
be  in  a  mind.  Nor  is  it  less  plain  that  these  ideas,  or  things  by 
me  perceived,  either  themselves  or  their  archetypes,  exist  inde- 
pendently of  my  mind,  since  I  know  myself  not  to  be  their 
author,  it  being  out  of  my  power  to  determine  at  pleasure,  what 
particular  ideas  I  shall  be  affected  with  upon  opening  my  eyes 
or  ears.  They  must  therefore  exist  in  some  other  mmd,  whose 
will  it  is  they  should  be  exhibited  to  me.  The  things,  I  say, 
immediately  perceived,  are  ideas  or  sensations,  call  them  which 
you  wilL  But  how  can  any  idea  or  sensation  exist  in,  or  be  pro- 
duced by,  any  thing  but  a  mind  or  spirit  ?  This  indeed  is  incon- 
ceivable ;  and  to  assert  that  which  is  inconceivable,  is  to  talk 
nonsense :  is  it  not  ? 

Hyl  Without  doubt 

PML  But  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  very  conceivable  that  they 
should  exist  in,  and  be  produced  by,  a  spirit :  since  this  is  no  more 
than  I  daily  experience  in  myself,  inasmuch  as  I  perceive  num- 
berless ideas :  and  bv  an  act  of  my  will  can  form  a  great  variety 
of  them,  and  raise  them  up  in  my  imagination :  though  it  must 
be  confessed,  these  creatures  of  the  fancy  are  not  altogether  so 
distinct,  so  strong,  vivid,  and  permanent,  as  those  perceived  by 
my  senses,  which  latter  are  caUed  rtal  tiimgs.  From  all  which  I 
conclude,  there  is  a  mind  which  affects  me  every  moment  with  all  the 
sensible  impressions  I  perceive.  And  from  the  variety,  order,  and 
manner  of  these,  I  conclude  the  author  of  them  to  be  wise^  pouh 
erfuly  and  goody  beyond  comprehension.  Mark  it  well :  I  do  not 
say,  I  see  things  by  perceiving  that  which  represents  them  in  the 
intelligible  substance  of  God.  This  I  do  not  understand ;  but  I 
say,  the  things  by  me  perceived  are  known  by  the  understanding, 
and  produced  by  the  will,  of  an  infinite  Spirit  And  is  not  aU 
this  most  plain  and  evident  ?  Is  there  any  more  in  it,  than  what 
a  little  observation  of  our  own  minds,  and  that  which  passes  in 
them,  not  only  enableth  us  to  conceive,  but  also  obligeth  us  to 
acknowledger 

Hyl  I  think  I  understand  you  very  clearly ;  and  own  the 
proof  you  give  of  a  Deity  seems  no  less  evident,  than  it  is  sur- 
prising. But  aUoMong  that  God  is  the  supreme  and  universal 
cause  of  all  things,  yet  may  not  there  be  still  a  third  nature  be- 
sides spirits  and  ideas?  May  we  not  admit  a  subordinate  and 
limited  cause  of  our  ideas  ?  ]ui  a  word,  may  there  not  for  all  that 
be  matter? 

PhiL  How  often  must  I  inculcate  the  same  thing  ?  You  allow 
the  things  inmiediately  perceived  by  sense  to  exist  no  where 
without  the  mind;  but  there  is  nothing  perceived  by  sens^ 
which  is  not  perceived  immediately :  therefore  there  is  nothing 
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sensible  that  exists  without  the  mind.  The  matter  therefore 
which  you  still  insist  on,  is  something  intelligible,  I  suppose ; 
Bomethi^  that  may  be  discoyered  hj  reason,  and  not  hj  sense. 

HyL  You  are  in  the  right. 

PhiL  Pray  let  me  know  what  reasoning  your  belief  of  mat- 
ter is  grounded  on;  and  what  this  matter  is  in  your  present 
sense  of  it. 

HyL  I  find  myself  affected  ¥rith  various  ideas,  whereof  I  know 
I  lun  not  the  cause ;  neither  are  they  the  cause  of  themselves 
or  of  one  another,  or  capable  of  subsisting  by  themselves,  as  be- 
ing altogether  inactive,  fleeting,  dependent  beings.  They  have 
therefore  some  cause  distinct  from  me  and  them :  of  which  I 
pretend  to  know  no  more,  than  that  it  is  ^  catise  of  my  ideas. 
And  this  thing,  whatever  it  be,  I  call  matter. 

Phil  Tell  me,  Hylas,  hath  every  one  a  liberty  to  change  the 
current  proper  signification  annexed  to  a  common  name  in  any 
language?  For  example,  suppose  a  traveller  should  tell  you,  that 
in  a  certain  country  men  might  pass  unhurt  through  the  fire ; 
and,  upon  explaining  himself,  you  found  he  meant  by  the  word 
Jire  that  whicn  others  call  water :  or  if  he  should  assert  there  are 
trees  which  walk  upon  two  legs,  meaning  men  by  the  term  trees. 
Would  you  think  tnis  reasonable  ? 

HyL  No ;  I  should  think  it  very  absurd.  Common  custom  is 
the  standard  of  propriety  in  language.  And  for  any  man  to 
affect  speaking  improperly,  is  to  pervert  the  use  of  speech,  and 
can  never  serve  to  a  better  purpose,  than  to  protract  and  multi- 
jAj  disputes  where  there  is  no  aifference  in  opinion. 

PhiL  And  doth  not  matter,  in  the  common  current  acceptation 
of  the  word,  signify  an  extended,  solid,  moveable,  unthmking, 
inactive  substance? 

ByL  It  doth. 

PhiL  And  hath  it  not  been  made  evident,  that  no  such  sub- 
stance can  possibly  exist  ?  And  though  it  should  be  allowed  to 
exist,  yet  how  can  tiiat  which  is  inactive  be  a  cause  ;  or  that  which 
is  unOdnhmg  be  a  cause  of  thought  f  You  may  indeed,  if  you 
please,  annex  to  the  word  matter  a  contrary  meaning  to  what  is 
vulgarly  received ;  and  tell  me  you  understand  by  it  an  unex- 
tended,  thinking,  active  being,  which  is  the  cause  of  our  ideas. 
But  what  else  is  this,  than  to  play  with  words,  and  run  into  that 
very  fault  you  just  now  condemned  with  so  much  reason  ?  I  do 
by  no  means  find  fault  with  your  reasoning,  in  that  you  collect  a 
cause  from  the  phenomena :  but  I  deny  that  the  cause  deducible 
by  reason  can  properly  be  termed  matter, 

HyL  There  is  indeed  something  in  what  you  say.  But  I  am 
afraid  you  do  not  thoroughly  comprehend  my  meaning.  I  would 
by  no  means  be  thought  to  deny  tiiat  God,  or  an  infimte  spirit,  is 
the  Supreme  cause  of  all  things.     All  I  contend  for,  is  that  sub- 
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ordinate  to  the  supreme  agent  there  is  a  canse  of  a  limited  and 
inferior  nature,  which  concurs  in  the  production  of  our  ideas,  not 
by  any  act  of  will  or  spiritual  efficiency,  but  by  that  kind  of  ac- 
tion which  belongs  to  matter,  viz.  motunu 

PhiL  I  find,  you  are  at  every  turn  relapsing  into  your  old 
exploded  conceit,  of  a  moveable  and  consequently  an  extended 
substance  existing  without  the  mind.  What  I  have  you  already 
forgot  you  were  convinced,  or  are  you  willing  I  should  repeat 
what  has  been  said  on  that  head  ?  In  truth  this  is  not  fair  dealing 
in  you,  still  to  suppose  the  being  of  that  whidi  you  have  so  often 
acknowledged  to  have  no  being.  But  not  to  insist  further  on 
what  has  been  so  largely  handled,  I  ask  whether  all  your  ideas 
are  not  perfectly  passive  and  inert,  including  nothing  of  action 
in  them  ? 

Hyl  They  are. 

PML  And  are' sensible  qualities  any  thing  else  but  ideas? 

Hyl  How  often  have  I  acknowledged  that  they  are  not? 

PhiL  But  is  not  motion  a  sensible  quality  ? 

Hyl  It  is. 

Phil  Consequently  it  is  no  action* 

Hyl  I  agree  with  you.  And  indeed  it  is  very  plain,  that 
when  I  stir  my  finger,  it  remains  passive ;  but  my  will  which 
produced  the  motion,  is  active. 

PhU  Now  I  desire  to  know  in  the  first  place,  whether  motion 
bein^  allowed  to  be  no  action,  you  can  conceive  any  action  besides 
volition :  and  in  the  second  place,  whether  to  say  something  and 
conceive  nothing  be  not  to  talk  nonsense:  and  lastly,  whether 
having  consider^  the  premises,  you  do  not  perceive  that  to  sup- 
pose any  efficient  or  active  cause  of  our  ideas,  other  than  spirit^ 
is  highly  absurd  and  unreasonable  ? 

Hyl  I  ^ve  up  the  point  entirely.  But  though  matter  may 
not  be  a  cause,  yet  what  hinders  its  being  an  instrument  subser- 
vient to  the  supreme  agent  in  the  production  of  our  ideas? 

PhU  An  instrument,  say  you;  pray  what  mav  be  the  figure, 
springs,  wheels,  and  motions  of  that  instrument  r 

Hyl  Those  I  pretend  to  determine  nothing  of,  both  the  sub- 
stance and  its  qualities  being  entirely  unknown  to  me. 

PkU.  What  ?  You  are  then  of  opinion,  it  is  made  up  of  un- 
known parts,  that  it  hath  unknown  motions,  and  an  unknown 
shape. 

Hyl  I  do  not  believe  it  hath  any  figure  or  motion  at  all,  being 
already  convinced,  that  no  sensible  qualities  can  exist  in  an  un- 
perceiving  substance. 

Phil  But  what  notion  is  it  possible  to  frame  of  an  instrument 
void  of  all  sensible  qualities,  even  extension  itself? 

Hyl  I  do  not  pretend  to  have  any  notion  of  it 

Phil  And  what  reason  have  you  to  think,  this  unknown,*this 
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inconceiyable  somewhat  doth  exist  ?  Is  it  that  you  imagine  Grod 
cannot  act  as  well  without  it,  or  that  you  find  by  expenence  the 
use  of  some  such  thing,  when  you  form  ideas  in  your  own  mind  ? 

HyL  You  are  always  teazing  me  for  reasons  of  my  belief 
Pray  what  reasons  have  you  not  to  believe  it  ? 

PhiL  It  is  to  me  a  sufficient  reason  not  to  believe  the  exist- 
ence of  any  thing,  if  I  see  no  reason  for  believing  it.  But  not 
to  insist  on  reasons  for  believing,  you  will  not  so  much  as  let 
me  know  what  it  is  you  would  have  me  believe,  since  you  say 
you  have  no  manner  of  notion  of  it  After  all,  let  me  entreat 
you  to  consider  whether  it  be  like  a  philosopher,  or  even  like  a 
man  of  common  sense,  to  pretend  to  believe  you  know  not  what 
and  you  know  not  why. 

HyL  Hold,  Philonous.  When  I  tell  you  matter  is  an  instru^ 
ment,  I  do  not  mean  altogether  nothing.  It  is  true,  I  know  not 
the  particular  kind  of  instrument :  but  however  I  have  some 
notion  of  instntment  in  yeneraJy  which  I  apply  to  it. 

PML  But  what  if  it  should  prove  that  there  is  something,  even 
in  the  most  general  notion  of  instrument^  as  taken  in  a  distinct 
sense  from  t  ause,  which  makes  the  use  of  it  inconsistent  with  the 
divine  attributes? 

HyL  Make  that  appear,  and  I  shall  ^ive  up  the  point. 

PhiL  What  mean  you  by  the  genenu  nature  or  notion  of  tn- 
sinanentf 

HyL  That  which  is  common  to  all  particular  instruments, 
com]x>8eth  the  general  notion. 

PhiL  Is  it  not  common  to  all  instruments,  that  they  are  ap- 
plied to  the  doing  those  things  only,  which  cannot  be  performed 
by  the  mere  act  of  our  wills  ?  Thus  for  instance,  I  never  use  an 
instrument  to  move  my  finger,  because  it  is  done  by  a  volition. 
But  I  should  use  one,  if  I  were  to  remove  part  of  a  rock,  or  tear 
up  a  tree  by  the  roots.  Are  you  of  the  same  mind  ?  Or  can  you 
show  any  example  where  an  instrument  is  made  use  of  in  pro- 
ducing an  effect  immediately  depending  on  the  will  of  the  agent  ? 

HyL  I  own,  I  cannot. 

Jf%tZ  How  therefore  can  you  suppose,  that  an  all-perfect  Spirit, 
on  whose  will  all  things  have  an  absolute  and  immediate  depend- 
ence, should  need  an  instrument  in  his  operations,  or  not  needing 
it  make  use  of  it  ?  Thus  it  seems  to  me  that  you  are  obliged  to 
own  the  use  of  a  lifeless  inactive  instrument,  to  be  incompatible 
with  the  infinite  perfection  of  God ;  that  is,  by  your  own  con- 
fession to  give  up  the  point. 

HyL  It  doth  not  readily  occur  what  I  can  answer  you. 

PhiL  But  methinks  you  should  be  ready  to  own  the  truth, 
when  it  hath  been  fairly  proved  to  you.  We  indeed,  who  are 
beings  of  finite  powers,  are  forced  to  make  use  of  instruments. 
And  the  use  of  an  instrument  showeth  the  agent  to  be  limited 
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by  rules  of  another's  prescription,  and  that  he  cannot  obtain  his 
end,  but  in  such  a  way  and  by  such  conditions.  Whence  it  seems 
a  clear  consequence,  that  the  supreme  unlimited  agent  useth  no 
tool  or  instrument  at  alL  The  will  of  an  omnipotent  Spirit  is 
no  sooner  exerted  than  executed,  without  the  application  of 
means,  which,  if  they  are  employed  by  inferior  agents,  it  is  not 
upon  account  of  any  real  efficacy  that  is  in  them,  or  necessary 
aptitude  to  produce  any  effect,  but  merely  in  compliance  with 
the  laws  of  nature,  or  those  conditions  prescribed  to  them  by  the 
first  cause,  who  is  himself  above  all  hmitation  or  prescription 
whatsoever. 

Hyh  I  will  no  longer  maintain  that  matter  is  an  instrument. 
However,  I  would  not  be  understood  to  give  up  its  existence 
neither ;  since,  notwithstanding  what  hath  been  said,  it  may  still 
be  an  occasion. 

Fkil  How  many  shapes  is  your  matter  to  take  ?  Or  how  often 
must  it  be  proved  not  to  exist,  before  you  are  content  to  part 
with  it  ?  But  to  say  no  more  of  this  (though  by  all  the  laws  of 
disputation  I  may  justly  blame  you  for  so  frequently  changing 
the  signification  of  the  principal  term)  I  would  fain  know  what 
you  mean  by  affirming  tkt  matter  is  an  occaeion,  having  already 
denied  it  to  be  a  cause.  And  when  you  have  shown  in  what 
sense  you  understand  occasion^  pray  in  the  next  place  be  pleased 
to  show  me  what  reason  induoeth  you  to  believe  there  is  such  an 
occasion  of  our  ideas. 

HyL  As  to  the  first  point :  by  occasion  I  mean  an  inactive,  un*» 
thinking  being,  at  the  ]}resence  whereof  Grod  excites  ideas  in  our 
minds. 

PhiL  And  what  may  be  the  nature  of  that  inactive,  unthink* 
ing  being  ? 

Hyl  1  know  nothing  of  its  nature. 

Phil  Proceed  then  to  the  second  point,  and  assign  some  reason 
why  we  should  allow  an  existence  to  this  inactive,  unthinking, 
unknown  thing. 

Hyl  When  we  see  ideas  produced  in  our  minds  after  an 
orderly  and  constant  manner,  it  is  natural  to  think  they  have 
some  fixed  and  regular  occasions,  at  the  presence  of  which  they 
are  excited. 

PhiL  You  acknowledge  then  God  alone  to  be  the  cause  of  our 
ideas,  and  that  he  causes  them  at  the  presence  of  those  occasion& 

Hyl  That  is  my  opinion. 

Phil  Those  things  which  you  say  are  present  to  Gk)d,  without 
doubt  he  perceives. 

^  Hyl  Certainly ;  otheriYise  they  could  not  be  to  him  an  occa- 
sion of  acting. 

Phil  Not  to  insist  now  on  your  making  sense  of  this  hypo- 
thesis, or  answering  all  the  puzzling  questions  and  difficulties  it 
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18  liiible  to :  I  only  ask  whether  the  order  and  regularity  obsenH 
able  in  the  series  of  our  ideas,  or  the  course  of  nature,  be  not 
sufficiently  accounted  for  by  the  wisdom  and  power  of  God ;  and 
whether  it  doth  not  derogate  from  those  attributes,  to  suppose  he 
is  influenced,  directed,  or  put  in  mind,  when  and  what  he  is  to 
act,  by  any  unthinking  substance.  And  lastly,  whether  in  case 
I  granted  all  you  contend  for,  it  would  make  any  thin^  to  your 

fmrpose,  it  not  being  easy  to  conceive  how  the  extern^  or  abso* 
ute  existence  of  an  unthinking  substance,  distinct  irom  its  being 
perceived,  can  be  inferred  from  my  allowing  that  there  are  cer** 
tain  things  perceived  by  the  mind  of  God,  which  are  to  him  the 
occasion  of  producing  ideas  in  us. 

Hyh  I  am  perfecUy  at  a  loss  what  to  think,  this  notion  of 
occasion  seeming  now  altogether  as  groundless  as  the  rest. 

PhiL  Do  you  not  at  length  perceive,  that  in  all  these  different 
acceptations  of  matter^  you  have  been  only  supposing  you  know 
not  what,  for  no  manner  of  reason,  and  to  no  kmd  of  use  ? 

HyL  I  freely  own  myself  less  fond  of  my  notions,  since  they 
have  been  so  accurately  examined.  But  still,  methinks  I  have 
some  confused  perception  that  there  is  such  a  thing  as  matier. 

PhiL  Either  you  perceive  the  being  of  matter  immediately, 
or  mediately.  If 'immediately,  pray  inform  me  by  which  of  the 
senses  you  perceive  it  If  mediately,  let  me  kuow  by  what 
reasoning  it  is  inferred  from  those  things  which  you  perceive  im- 
mediately. So  much  for  the  perception.  Then  for  the  matter 
itself,  I  ask  whether  it  is  object,  substratum,  cause,  instrument, 
or  occasion  ?  You  have  already  pleaded  for  each  of  these,  shifts- 
ing  your  notions,  and  making  matter  to  appear  sometimes  in  one 
shape,  then  in  another.  And  what  you  have  offered  hath  been 
disapproved  and  rejected  by  yourself.  If  you  have  any  thing 
new  to  advance,  I  would  gladly  hear  it. 

HyL  I  think  I  have  already  offered  all  I  had  to  say  on  those 
heads.     I  am  at  a  loss  what  more  to  urge. 

PhiL  And  yet  you  are  loath  to  part  with  your  old  prejudice* 
But  to  make  you  quit  it  more  easily,  I  desire  that,  besides  what 
has  been  hitherto  suggested,  you  will  further  consider  whether, 
upon  supposition  that  matter  exists,  you  can  possibly  conceive 
how  you  should  be  affected  by  it  ?  Or  supposing  it  did  not  exist, 
whether  it  be  not  evident  you  ^might  for  all  that  be  affected 
with  the  same  ideas  you  now  are,  and  consequently  have  the 
very  same  reasons  to  believe  its  existence  that  you  now  can  have  ? 

HyL  I  acknowledge  it  is  possible  we  might  perceive  all  things 
just  as  we  do  now,  though  there  was  no  matter  m  the  world ; 
neither  can  I  conceive,  if  there  be  matter,  how  it  should  produce 
any  idea  in  our  minds.  And  I  do  further  grant,  you  have  en- 
tirely satisfied  me,  that  it  is  impossible  there  should  be  such  a 
thing  as  matter  in  any  of  the  foregoing  acceptations.     But  still 

VOL.  I.  o 
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I  cannot  help  supposing  that  there  is  matter  in  some  sensp  or 
other.     Whsit  that  is  I  do  not  indeed  pretend  to  determine. 

Phil  I  do  not  expect  you  should  define  exactly  the  nature  of 
that  unknown  being.  Only  be  pleased  to  tell  me,  whether  it  is 
a  substance:  and  if  so,  whether  you  can  suppose  a  substance 
without  accidents :  or  in  case  you  suppose  it  to  have  accidents  or 
qualities,  I  desire  you  will  let  me  know  what  those  qualities  are, 
at  least  what  is  meant  by  matter's  sup{)orting  them. 

HyL  We  have  already  argued  on  those  points.  I  have  no 
more  to  say  to  them.  But  to  prevent  any  further  questions,  let 
me  tell  you,  I  at  present  understand  by  matter  neither  substance 
nor  accident,  thinidng  nor  extended  being,  neither  cause,  instru- 
ment, nor  occasion,  but  something  entirely  unknown,  distinct 
from  all  these. 

PfdL  It  seems  then  you  include  in  your  present  notion  of 
matter,  nothing  but  the  general  abstract  of  idea  of  entity. 

HyL  Nothing  else,  save  only  that  I  superadd  to  this  general 
idea  the  negation  of  all  those  particular  things,  qualities,  or  ideas 
that  I  perceive,  imagine,  or  in  any  wise  apprehend. 

PML  Pray  where  do  you  suppose  this  unknown  matter  to 
exist  ? 

Hyl  Oh  Philonous  I  now  you  think  you  have  entangled  me; 
for  if  I  say  it  exists  in  place,  then  you  will  infer  that  it  exists 
in  the  mind,  since  it  is  agreed,  that  place  or  extension  exists  only 
in  the  mind :  but  I  am  not  ashamed  to  own  my  ignorance.  1 
know  not  where  it  exists ;  only  I  am  sure  it  exists  not  in  place. 
There  is  a  negative  answer  for  you :  and  you  must  expect  no 
other  to  all  the  questions  you  put  for  the  future  about  matter. 

PkiL  Since  you  will  not  teU  me  where  it  exists,  be  pleased  to 
inform  me  after  what  manner  you  suppose  it  to  exist,  or  what 
you  mean  by  its  existence. 

HyL  It  neither  thinks  nor  acts,  neither  perceives,  nor  is  per- 
ceived. 

PkiL  But  what  is  there  positive  in  your  abstracted  notion  of 
its  existence  ? 

HyL  Upon  a  nice  observation,  I  do  not  find  I  have  any  posi- 
tive notion  or  meaning  at  alL  I  tell  you  again  I  am  not  adbiamed 
to  own  my  ignorance.  I  know  not  what  is  meant  by  its  existence^ 
or  how  it  exists. 

PhU.  Continue,  good  Hylas,  to  act  the  same  ingenuous  part, 
and  tell  me  sincerely  whether  you  can  frame  a  distinct  idea  of 
entity  in  general,  prescinded  from  and  exclusive  of  all  thinking 
and  corporeal  beings,  all  particular  thin^  whatsoever. 

HyL  Hold,  let  me  think  a  little 1  profess,  Philonous,  I  do 

not  find  that  I  can.  At  first  glance  methought  I  had  some  dilate 
and  airy  notion  of  pure  entity  in  abstract ;  but  upon  closer  at- 
tention it  hath  quite  vanished  out  isi  si^t     The  more  I  think 
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on  it,  the  more  am  I  confirmed  in  my  prudent  resolution  of 

Siving  none  but  negative  answers,  and  not  pretending  to  the  leaat 
egree  of  any  positive  knowledge  or  conception  of  matter,  its 
wherey  its  how,  its  entity,  or  any  thiug  belonging  to  it 

FhzL  When  therefore  you  speak  of  the  existence  of  matter, 
you  have  not  any  notion  in  your  mind. 

IfyL  None  at  all. 

PhiL  Fray  tell  me  if  the  case  stands  not  thus :  at  first,  from 
a  belief  of  material  substance  you  would  have  it  that  the  imme- 
diate objects  existed  without  the  mind ;  then  that  their  arche- 
types; then  causes;  next  instruments:  then  occasions:  lastly, 
somethmff  in  general,  which  being  interpreted  proves  nothing.  So 
matter  comes  to  nothing.  What  think  you,  Hylas?  is  not  this 
a  fair  summary  of  your  whole  proceeding  ? 

HyL  Be  that  as  it  will,  yet  I  still  insist  upon  it,  that  our  not 
being  able  to  conceive  a  thing,  is  no  argument  against  its  ex- 
istence. 

PJdL  That  from  a  cause,  effect,  operation,  sign,  or  other  cir- 
cumstance, there  may  reasonably  be  inferred  the  existence  of  a 
thing  not  immediately  perceivea,  and  that  it  were  absurd  for  any 
man  to  aigue  against  the  existence  of  that  thing,  from  his  having 
no  direct  and  positive  notion  of  it,  I  freely  own.  But  where 
there  is  nothing  of  all  this ;  where  neither  reason  nor  revelation 
induces  us  to  believe  the  existence  of  a  thing ;  where  we  have  not 
even  a  relative  notion  of  it ;  where  an  abstraction  is  made  from 
perceiving  and  being  perceived,  from  spirit  and  idea:  lastly, 
where  there  is  not  so  much  as  the  most  inadequate  or  faint  idea 
pretended  to:  I  wiU  not  indeed  thence  conclude  against  the 
reality  of  any  notion  or  existence  of  any  thing :  but  my  infer- 
ence shall  be,  that  you  mean  nothing  at  all :  that  you  imply  words 
to  no  manner  of  purpose,  without  any  design  or  signification 
whatsoever.  And  I  leave  it  to  you  to  consider  how  mere  jargon 
should  be  treated. 

HyL  To  deal  frankly  with  you,  Philonous,  your  arguments 
seem  in  themselves  unanswerable,  but  they  have  not  so  great  an 
effect  on  me  as  to  produce  that  entire  conviction,  that  hearty 
acquiescence  which  attends  demonstration.  I  find  myself  still 
relapsing  into  an  obscure  surmise  of  I  know  not  what,  matter, 

JPhiL  But  are  you  not  sensible,  Hylas,  that  two  things  must 
concur  to  take  away  all  scruple,  and  work  a  plenary  assent  in  the 
mind  ?  Let  a  visible  object  be  set  in  never  so  clear  a  light,  yet 
if  there  is  any  imperfection  in  the  sight,  or  if  the  eye  is  not 
directed  towanls  it,  it  will  not  be  distmctly  seen.  And  though 
a  demonstration  be  never  so  well  grounded  and  fairly  proposed, 
yet  if  there  is  withal  a  stain  of  prejudice,  or  a  vnrong  bias  on 
the  understanding,  can  it  be  expected  on  a  sudden  to  perceive 
dearly  and  adhere  firmly  to  the  truth  ?  No,  there  is  need  of  time 

o2 
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and  pains;  the  attention  must  be  awakened  and  detained  by  a 
frequent  repetition  of  the  same  thing  placed  oft  in  the  same,  oft 
in  different  lights.  I  have  said  it  already,  and  find  I  must  still 
repeat  and  inculcate,  that  it  is  an  unaccountable  license  you  take  in 
pretending  to  maintain  you  know  not  what,  for  you  know  not 
what  reason,  to  you  know  not  what  purpose.  Can  this  be  paral- 
leled in  any  art  or  science,  any  sect  or  profession  of  men  ?  Or  is 
there  any  thing  so  barefacedly  groundless  and  unreasonable  to  be 
met  with  even  in  the  lowest  of  conunon  conyersation  ?  Bat 
perhaps  you  will  still  say,  matter  may  exist,  though  at  the  same 
time  you  neither  know  what  is  meant  by  mattery  nor  by  its  existence* 
This  indeed  is  surprising,  and  the  more  so  because  it  is  altogether 
voluntary,  you  not  being  led  to  it  by  any  one  reason;  for  I 
challenge  you  to  show  me  that  thing  in  nature  which  needs 
matter  to  explain  or  account  for  it. 

IfyL  The  reality  of  things  cannot  be  maintwied  without  sup- 
posing the  existence  of  matter.  And  is  not  this,  think  you,  a 
good  reason  why  I  should  be  earnest  in  its  defence  ? 

PhiL  The  reality  of  things  I  What  things,  sensible  or  intelli- 
gible? 

HyL  Sensible  thingSi 

PhiL  My  glove,  for  example? 

HyL  That  or  any  other  thing  perceived  by  the  senses. 

PhiL  But  to  fix  on  some  particular  thing ;  is  it  not  a  sufficient 
evidence  to  me  of  the  existence  of  this  fflave^  that  I  see  it,  and 
feel  it,  and  wear  it  ?  Or  if  this  will  not  do,  how  is  it  possible  I 
should  be  assured  of  the  reality  of  this  thing,  which  I  actually 
see  in  this  place,  by  supposing  that  some  unknown  thing,  whidn 
I  never  did  or  can  see,  exists  after  an  unknown  manner,  in  an 
unknown  place,  or  in  no  place  at  all  ?  How  can  the  sufqposed 
reality  of  that  which  is  intangible,  be  a  proof  that  any  thing 
tangible  really  exists  ?  Or  of  that  which  is  invisible,  tnat  any 
visible  thing,  or  in  general  of  any  thing  which  is  imperceptible, 
that  a  perceptible  exists?  Do  but  explam  this,  and  I  shall  think 
nothing  too  hard  for  you. 

IfyL  Upon  the  whole,  I  am  content  to  own  the  existence  of 
matter  is  highly  improbable ;  but  the  direct  and  absolute  unpos- 
sibility  of  it  does  not  appear  to  me. 

PhiL  But  granting  matter  to  be  possible,  yet  upon  that  account 
merely  it  can  have  no  more  claim  to  existence,  than  a  golden 
mountain  or  a  centaur. 

JlyL  I  acknowledge  it ;  but  still  you  do  not  deny  it  is  poasiUe ; 
and  that  which  is  possible.  Tor  aught  you  know,  may  actually 
exist 

PhiL  I  deny  it  to  be  possible ;  and  have,  if  I  mistake  not, 
evidently  proved  from  your  own  concessions  that  it  is  not.  In 
the  common  sense  of  tne  word  matter,  is  there  any  more  implied 
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than  an  extended,  solid,  figured,  moveable  substance,  existing 
without  the  mind  ?  And  have  not  you  acknowledgCMl  over  and 
over,  that  you  have  seen  evident  reason  for  denying  the  possi- 
bility of  such  a  substance  ? 

HyL  True,  but  that  is  only  one  sense  of  the  term  matter. 

PhiL  But  is  it  not  the  only  proper  genuine  received  sense  ? 
and  if  matter  in  such  a  sense  be  proved  impossible,  may  it  not  be 
thought  with  good  grounds  absolutely  imnossible?  Else  how 
could  any  thing  be  proved  impossible  ?  Or  indeed  how  could 
there  be  any  proof  at  all  one  way  or  other,  to  a  man  who  takes 
the  liberty  to  unsettle  and  change  the  common  signification  of 
words? 

HyL  I  thought  philosophers  might  be  allowed  to  speak  more 
aocurately  than  the  vulgar,  and  were  not  always  confined  to  the 
conmion  acceptation  of  a  term. 

PhiL  But  this  now  mentioned  is  the  common  received  sense 
among  philosophers  themselves.  But  not  to  insist  on  that,  have 
you  not  been  allowed  to  take  matter  in  what  sense  you  pleased  ? 
And  have  you  not  used  this  privilege  in  the  utmost  extent,  some- 
times entirely  changing,  at  others  leaving  out  or  putting  into  the 
definition  of  it  whatever  for  the  present  best  served  your  design, 
contrary  to  all  the  known  rules  of  reason  and  logic  ?  And  hath 
not  this  shifting,  unfair  method  of  yours  spun  out  our  dispute  to 
an  unnecessary  length ;  matter  having  been  particularly  examined, 
and  by  your  own  confession  refuted  in  each  of  those  senses? 
And  can  any  more  be  required  to  prove  the  absolute  impossibility 
of  a  thing,  than  the  proving  it  unpossible  in  every  particuk^ 
sense,  that  either  yon  or  any  one  else  understands  it  in  ? 

HyL  But  I  am  not.  so  thoroughly  satisfied  that  you  have 
proved  the  impossibility  of  matter  in  the  last  most  obscure,  ab- 
stracted and  indefinite  sense. 

PhiL  When  is  a  thing  shown  to  be  impossible  ? 

HyL  When  a  repu^ancy  is  demonstrated  between  the  ideas 
comprehended  in  its  definition. 

PhU.  But  where  there  are  no  ideas,  there  no  repugnancy  can 
be  demonstrated  between  ideas. 

HyL  I  agree  with  you. 

PhiL  Now  in  that  which  you  call  the  obscure,  indefinite  sense 
of  the  word  matter,  it  is  plain,  by  your  own  confession,  there  was 
included  no  idea  at  all,  no  sense  except  an  unknown  sense,  which 
IB  the  same  thing  as  none.  You  are  not  therefore  to  expect  I 
should  prove  a  repugnancy  between  ideas  where  there  are  no  ideas, 
or  the  impossibility  of  matter  taken  in  an  unknoum  sense,  that  is 
no  sense  at  alL  My  business  was  only  to  show,  you  meant  no- 
Hung:  and  this  you  were  brought  to  own.  So  that  in  all  your 
various  senses,  you  have  been  shown  either  to  mean  nothing  at 
all,  or  if  any  thing,  an  absurdity.     And  if  this  be  not  sufficient 
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to  prove  the  impossibility  of  a  thing,  I  desire  you  will  let  me 
know  what  is. 

Hvh  I  acknowledge  you  have  proved  that  matter  is  impossible ; 
nor  do  I  see  what  more  can  be  said  in  defence  of  it.  But  at  the 
same  time  that  I  give  up  this,  I  suspect  all  my  other  notions. 
For  surely  none  could  be  more  seemingly  evident  than  this  once 
was :  and  yet  it  now  seems  as  false  and  absurd  as  ever  it  did  true 
before.  But  I  think  we  have  discussed  the  point  sufficiently  for 
the  present  The  remaining  part  of  the  day  I  would  willin 
spend,  in  running  over  in  my  thoughts  the  several  heads  of  t 
morning's  conversation,  and  to  morrow  shall  be  glad  to  meet  you 
here  again  about  the  same  time. 

PhiL  I  will  not  fail  to  attend  you. 
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PhUonotu,  Tell  me,  Hylas,  what  are  the  fruits  of  yesterday's 
meditation  ?  Hath  it  confirmed  you  in  the  same  mind  you  were 
in  at  parting?  or  have  you  since  seen  cause  to  change  your 
opinion  ? 

Hylas.  Truly  my  opinion  is,  that  all  our  opinions  are  alike  vain 
and  uncertain.  What  we  approve  to-day,  we  condemn  to  mor- 
row. We  keep  a  stir  about  knowledge,  and  spend  our  lives  in 
the  pursuit  of  it,  when,  alas  I  we  know  nothing  all  the  while :  nor 
do  i  think  it  possible  for  us  ever  to  know  any  thing  in  this  life. 
Our  faculties  are  too  narrow  and  too  few. ,  Nature  certainly  never 
intended  us  for  speculation. 

PhiL  What!   say  you  we  can  know  nothing,  Hylas? 

HyL  There  is  not  that  single  thin^  in  the  world,  whereof  we 
can  know  the  real  nature,  or  what  it  is  in  itself. 

Phil  Will  you  tell  me  I  do  not  really  know  what  fire  or 
water  is  ? 

Hyl  You  may  indeed  know  that  fire  appears  hot,  and  water 
fluid :  but  this  is  no  more  than  knowing  what  sensations  are  pro- 
duced in  your  own  mind,  upon  the  application  of  fire  and  water 
to  your  organs  of  sense.  Their  internal  constitution,  their  true 
ana  real  nature,  you  are  utterly  in  the  dark  as  to  that 

PhiL  Do  I  not  know  this  to  be  a  real  stone  that  I  stand  on, 
and  that  which  I  see  before  my  eyes  to  be  a  real  tree  ? 

HyL  Know  f  No,  it  is  impossible  you  or  any  man  alive  should 
know  it  All  you  know  is,  that  you  have  such  a  certain  idea  or 
appearance  in  your  own  mind.  But  what  is  this  to  the  real  tree 
or  stone  ?  I  tell  you,  that  colour,  figure,  and  hardness,  which  you 
perceive^  are  not  the  real  natures  of  those  things,  or  in  the  least 
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like  them.  The  same  may  be  said  of  ail  other  real  things  or 
corporeal  substances  which  compose  the  world.  They  have  none 
of  them  any  thing  in  themselves,  like  those  sensible  qualities  by 
us  perceived.  We  should  not  therefore  pretend  to  affirm  or 
know  any  thing  of  them,  as  they  are  in  their  own  nature. 

PkiL  But  surely,  Hylas,  I  can  distinguish  gold,  for  example, 
from  iron:  and  how  could  this  be,  if  I- knew  not  what  either 
truly  was  ? 

Hyl  Believe  me,  Philonous,  you  can  only  distinguish  between 
your  own  ideas.  That  yellowness,  that  weight,  and  other  sensi* 
ble  qualities,  think  you  they  are  really  in  the  gold  ?  They  are 
only  relative  to  the  senses,  and  have  no  absolute  existence  in 
nature.  And  in  pretending  to  distinguish  the  species  of  real 
things,  by  the  appearances  in  your  mind,  you  may  perhaps  act 
as  wisely  as  he  that  should  conclude  two  men  were  of  a  different 
species,  because  their  clothes  were  not  of  the  same  colour. 

PhiL  It  seems  then  we  are  altogether  put  off  with  the  appear- 
ances of  things,  and  those  false  ones  too.  The  very  meat  I  eat, 
and  (he  doth  I  wear,  have  nothing  in  them  like  what  I  see  and 
feel. 

IfyL  Even  so. 

PhiL  But  is  it  not  strange  the  whole  world  should  be  thus 
imposed  on  and  so  foolish  as  to  believe  their  senses  ?  And  yet 
I  know  not  how  it  is,  but  men  eat,  and  drink,  and  sleep,  and  per- 
form all  the  offices  of  life  as  comfortably  and  conveniently,  as  if 
they  really  knew  the  things  they  are  conversant  about, 

tfyL  They  do  so :  but  you  know  ordinary  practice  does  not 
require  a  nicety  of  speculative  knowledge.  Hence  the  vulgar 
retain  their  mistakes,  and  for  all  that,  make  a  shift  to  bustle 
through  the  affairs  of  life.    But  philosophers  know  better  things. 

PhiL  You  mean,  they  know  that  they  know  nothing, 

HyL  That  is  the  very  top  and  perfection  of  human  knowledge. 

PhiL  But  are  you  all  this  while  in  earnest,  Hylas ;  and  are 
you  seriously  persuaded  that  you  know  nothing  real  in  the 
world  ?  Suppose  you  are  going  to  write,*  would  you  not  call  for 
pen,  ink,  and  paper,  like  another  man ;  and  do  you  not  know 
what  it  is  you  call  for  ? 

HyL  How  often  must  I  tell  you,  that  I  know  not  the  real 
nature  of  any  one  thing  in  the  universe  ?  I  may,  indeed,  upon 
occasion,  make  use  of  pen,  ink,  and  paper.  But  what  any  one 
of  them  is  in  its  own  true  nature,  I  declare  positively  I  know 
not.  And  the  same  is  true  with  regard  to  every  other  corporeal 
thing.  And,  what  is  more,  we  are  not  only  ignorant  of  the  true 
and  real  nature  of  things,  but  even  of  their  existence.  It  cannot 
be  denied  that  we  perceive  such  certain  appearances  or  ideas; 
but  it  cannot  be  concluded  from  thence  that  bodies  really  exist. 
Nay,  now  I  think  on  it,  I  must,  agreeably  to  my  former  con- 
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cessionsy  further  declare,  that  it  ib  impossible  any  real  oorpoieal 
thing  should  exist  in  nature. 

PhiL  You  amaze  me.  Was  ever  any  thing  more  wild  and 
extravagant  than  the  notions  you  now  maintain :  and  is  it  not 
evident  you  are  led  into  all  these  extravagancies  by  the  belief  of 
material  substance?  This  makes  you  dream  of  those  unknown 
natures  in  every  thing.  It  is  this  occasions  your  distinguishing 
between  the  reality  and  sensible  appearances  of  things.  It  is  to 
this  you  are  indebted  for  being  ignorant  of  what  every  body  else 
knows  perfectly  well.  Nor  is  this  all :  you  are  not  only  ignorant 
of  the  true  nature  of  every  thing,  but  you  know  not  whether 
any  thing  really  exists,  or  whether  there  are  any  true  natures  at 
all ;  forasmuch  as  you  attribute  to  your  material  beings  an  abso- 
lute or  external  existence,  wherein  you  suppose  their  reality 
consists.  And  as  you  are  forced  in  the  end  to  acknowledge  such 
an  existence  means  either  a  direct  repugnancy,  or  nothing  at  all, 
it  follows  that  you  are  obliged  to  pull  down  your  own  hypothesis 
of  material  substance,  and  positively  to  deny  the  real  existence 
of  any  part  of  the  universe.  And  so  you  are  plunged  intb  the 
deepest  and  most  deplorable  scepticism  that  ever  man  was.  Tell 
|ne,  Hylas,  is  it  not  as  I  say  ? 

IfyL  I  agree  with  you.  Material  suLstance  was  no  more  than 
an  hypothesis,  and  a  false  and  groundless  one  toa  I  wiH  no 
longer  spend  my  breath  in  defence  of  it  But  whatever  hypo- 
thesis you  advance,  or  whatsoever  scheme  of  things  you  intro- 
duce in  its  stead,  I  doubt  not  it  will  appear  every  whit  as  false : 
let  me  but  be  allowed  to  question  you  upon  it  That  is,  suffer 
me  to  serve  you  in  your  own  kind,  and  I  warrant  it  shall  con«- 
duct  you  through  as  many  perplexities  and  contradictions,  to  the 
very  same  state  of  scepticism  toat  I  myself  am  in  at  present 

PhiL  I  assure  you,  Hylas,  I  do  not  pretend  to  frame  any 
hypothesis  at  all.  I  am  of  a  vulgar  cast,  simple  enough  to 
believe  my  senses,  and  leave  things  as  I  find  them.  To  be  plain, 
it  is  my  opinion,  that  the  real  things  are  those  very  things  I  see 
and  feel,  and  perceive  by  my  senses.  These  I  know,  and  finding 
they  answer  all  the  necessities  and  purposes  of  life,  have  no 
reason  to  be  solicitous  about  any  other  unknown  beings.  A 
piece  of  sensible  bread,  for  instance,  would  stay  my  stomach 
better  than  ten  thousand  times  as  much  of  that  insensible,  unin* 
telligible,  real  bread  you  speak  of.  It  is  likewise  my  opinion, 
that  colours  and  other  sensible  qualities  are  on  the  objects.  I 
cannot  for  my  life  help  thinking  that  snow  is  white,  and  fire  hot 
You  indeed,  who  by  snmo  and  Jire  mean  certain  external,  unper- 
ceived,  unperceiving  substances,  are  in  the  ri^ht  to  deny  wmt&- 
ne3s  or  heat  to  be  affections  inherent  in  them.  But  I,  who 
understand  by  those  words  the  things  I  see  and  feel,  am  obliged 
to  think  like  other  folks.     And  as  1  am  no  sceptic  with  regard 
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to  the  nature  of  things^  so  neither  am  I  as  to  their  existence. 
That  a  thing  should  be  really  perceived  by  my  senses,  and  at  the 
same  time  not  really  exist,  is  to  me  a  plain  contradiction ;  since 
I  cannot  prescind  or  abstract,  even  in  thought,  the  existence  of 
a  sensible  thing  from  its  being  perceived.  Wood,  stones,  fire, 
water,  flesh,  iron,  and  the  like  things,  which  I  name  and  dis- 
course of,  are  things  that  I  know.  And  I  should  not  have 
known  them,  but  that  I  perceived  them  by  my  senses;  and 
things  perceived  by  the  senses  are  immediately  perceived ;  and 
things  mmiediately  perceived  are  ideas ;  and  ideas  cannot  exist 
without  the  mind;  their  existence  therefore  consists  in  being 
perceived ;  when  therefore  they  are  actually  perceived,  there  can 
be  no  doubt  of  their  existence.  Away  then  with  all  tJiat  scepti- 
cism, all  those  ridiculous  philosophical  doubts.  What  a  jest  is  it 
for  a  philosopher  to  question  the  existence  of  sensible  things,  till 
he  hath  it  proved  to  him  from  the  veracity  of  God :  or  to  pre- 
tend our  knowledge  in  this  point  falls  short  of  intuition  or 
demonstration  I  I  might  as  well  doubt  of  my  own  being,  as  of 
the  being  of  those  things  I  actually  see  and  feeL 

HyL  Not  so  fast,  Philonous:   you  say  you  cannot  conceive 
how  sensible  things  should  exist  without  the  mind.    Do  you  not  ? 

Phil  I  do. 

HyL  Supposing  you  were  annihilated,  cannot  you  conceive  it 
possible  that  things  perceivable  by  sense  may  still  exist  ? 

PhiL  I  can ;  but  then  it  must  be  in  another  mind.  When  I 
deny  sensible  things  an  existence  out  of  the  mind,  I  do  not  mean 
my  mind  in  particular,  but  all  minds.  Now  it  is  plain  they  have 
an  existence  exterior  to  my  mind,  since  I  find  them  by  expe- 
rience to  be  independent  of  it.  There  is  therefore  some  other 
mind  wherein  they  exist,  during  the  intervals  between  the  times 
of  my  perceiving  them :  as  likewise  they  did  before  my  birth, 
and  would  do  after  my  supposed  annihilation.  And  as  the  same 
is  true  with  regard  to  all  other  finite  created  spirits,  it  neces- 
sarily follows,  there  is  an  omnipresenty  eternal  Mind^  which 
knows  and  comprehends  all  things,  and  exhibits  them  to  our 
view  in  such  a  manner,  and  according  to  such  rules  as  he  himself 
hath  ordained,  and  are  by  us  termed  the  laws  of  nature. 

HyL  Answer  me,  Pnilonous.  Are  all  our  ideas  perfectly 
inert  beings  ?     Or  have  they  any  agency  included  in  them  ? 

PhiL  They  are  altogether  passive  and  inert. 

HyL  And  is  not  God  an  agent,  a  being  purely  active  ? 

PhiL  I  acknowledge  it. 

HyL  No  idea  therefore  can  be  like  unto,  or  represent  the 
nature  of  GtKL 

PkiL  It  cannot. 

HyL  Since  therefore  you  have  no  idea  of  the  mind  of  God, 
how  can  you  conceive  it  possible,  that  things  should  exist  in  his 
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mind  ?  Or,  if  you  can  conceive  the  mind  of  God  without  having 
an  idea  of  it,  wny  may  not  I  be  allowed  to  conceive  the  existence 
of  matter,  notwithstanding  that  I  have  no  idea  of  it  ? 

PhiL  As  to  your  first  question :  I  own  I  have  properly  no  idea, 
either  of  God  or  any  other  spirit ;  for  these  being  active,  cannot 
be  represented  by  things  perfectly  inert,  as  our  ideas  are.     I  do 
nevertheless  know,  that  I,  who  am  a  spirit  or  thinking  substance, 
exist  as  certainly,  as  I  know  my  ideas  exist.     Further,  I  know 
what  I  mean  by  the  terms  /  and  myself;  and  I  know  this  imme- 
diately, or  intuitively,  though  I  do  not  perceive  it  as  I  perceive  a 
triangle,  a  colour,  or  a  sound.     The  mind,  spirit,  or  soul,  is  that 
indivisible,  unextended  thing,  which  thinks,  acts,  and  perceives.  .1 
say  indimsibie,  because  unextended ;  and  unextended,  because  ex- 
tended, figured,  moveable  things,  are  ideas ;  and  that  which  per- 
ceives ideas,  which  thinks  and  wills,  is  plainly  itself  no  idea,  nor 
like  an  idea.      Ideas  are  things   inactive,  and  perceived:    and 
spirits  a  sort  of  beings  altc^ether  difiPerent  from  them.     I  do  not 
therefore  say  my  soul  is  an  idea,  or  like  an  idea.     However, 
taking  the  word  idea  in  a  large  sense,  my  soul  may  be  said  to 
furnish  me  with  an  idea,  that  is,  an  image,  or  likeness  of  God, 
though  indeed  extremely  inadequate.     For  all  the  notion  I  have 
of  God,  is  obtained  by  reflecting  on  my  own  soul,  heightening  its 
powers,  and  removing  its  imperfections.  I  have  therefore,  though 
not  an  inactive  idea,  yet  in  myself  some  sort  of  an  active  thinx- 
ing  image  of  the  Deity.     And  though  I  perceive  him  not  by 
sense,  yet  I  have  a  notion  of  him,  or  know  him  by  reflection  ai^ 
reasoning.     My  own  mind  and  my  own  ideas  I  have  an  imme- 
diate knowledge  of;   and  by  the  help  of  these,  do  mediately 
apprehend  the  possibility  of  the  existence  of  other  spirits  and 
ideas.     Further,  from  my  own  being,  and  from  the  dependency 
I  find  in  myself  and  my  ideas,  I  do  by  an  act  of  reason  ne- 
cessarily infer  the  existence  of  a  God,  and  of  all  created  things 
in  the  mind  of  Gt)d.     So  much  for  your  first  question.     For  the 
second :  I  suppose  by  this  time  you  can  answer  it  yourself.    For 
you  neither  perceive  matter  objectively,  as  you  do  an  inactive 
being  or  idea,  nor  know  it,  as  you  do  yourself,  by  a  reflex  act : 
neither  do  you  mediately  apprehend  it  by  similitude  of  the  one 
or  the  other :  nor  yet  collect  it  by  reasomng  from  that  which  you 
know  immediately.     All  which  makes  the  case  of  matter  widely 
different  from  that  of  the  Deity, 

HyL  You  say  your  own  soul  supplies  you  with  some  sort  of  an 
idea  or  image  of  God.  But  at  the  same  time  you  acknowledge 
you  have,  properly  speaking,  no  idea  of  your  own  soul.  You  even 
affirm  that  spirits  are  a  sort  of  beings  altogether  different  from 
ideas.  Consequently  that  no  idea  can  be  like  a  spirit.  We  have 
therefore  no  idea  of  any  spirit  You  admit  nevertheless  that 
there  is  spiritual  substance,  although  you  have  no  idea  of  it; 
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labile  you  deny  there  can  be  such  a  thmg  as  material  substance, 
because  you  have  no  notion  or  idea  of  it.  Is  this  fair  dealin  r  ? 
To  act  consistently,  you  must  either  admit  matter  or  reject  spirit. 
What  say  you  to  this  ? 

PhU*  I  say  in  the  first  place,  that  I  do  not  deny  the  existence 
of  material  substance  merely  because  I  have  no  notion  of  it,  but 
because  the  notion  of  it  is  inconsistent,  or  in  other  words,  because 
it  is  repugnant  that  there  should  be  a  notion  of  it.  Many  things, 
for  aught  I  know,  may  exist,  whereof  neither  I  nor  any  other 
man  hath  or  can  have  any  idea  or  notion  whatsoever.  But  then 
those  things  must  be  possible,  that  is,  nothing  inconsistent  must 
be  included  in  their  definition.  I  say  secondly,  that  although  we 
believe  things  to  exist  which  we  do  not  perceive ;  yet  we  may  not 
believe  that  any  particular  thing  exists,  without  some  reason  for 
such  belief:  but  t  have  no  reason  for  believing  the  existence  of 
matter.  I  have  no  immediate  intuition  thereof:  neither  can  I 
mediately  from  my  sensations,  ideas,  notions,  actions,  or  passions, 
infer  an  unthinking,  unperceiving,  inactive  substance,  either  by 
probable  deduction,  or  necessary  consequence.  Whereas  the 
being  of  myself,  that  is,  my  own  soul,  mind,  or  thinking  principle, 
I  evidently  know  by  reflection.  You  will  forgive  me  if  I  repeat 
the  same  things  in  answer  to  the  same  objections.  In  the  very 
notion  or  definition  of  material  substance,  there  is  included  a  ma- 
nifest repugnance  and  inconsistency.  But  this  cannot  be  said  of 
the  notion  of  spirit.     That  ideas  should  exist  in  what  doth  not 

Esrceive,  or  be  produced  by  what  doth  not  act,  is  repugnant, 
ut  it  is  no  repugnancy  to  say,  that  a  perceiving  thinff  snould  be 
the  subject  of  ideas,  or  an  active  thing  the  cause  of  them.  It  is 
granted  we  have  neither  an  immediate  evidence  nor  a  demonstra- 
tive knowledge  of  the  existence  of  other  finite  spirits ;  but  it  will 
not  thence  follow  that  such  spirits  are  on  a  foot  with  material 
substances:  if  to  suppose  the  one  be  inconsistent,  and  it  be  not 
inconsistent  to  suppose  the  other ;  if  the  one  can  be  inferred 
by  no  argument,  and  there  is  a  probability  for  the  other ;  if  we 
see  signs  and  efiects  indicating  distinct  finite  agents  like  our- 
selves, and  see  no  sign  or  symptom  whatever  that  leads  to  a 
rational  belief  of  matter.  I  say  lastly,  that  I  have  a  notion  of 
spirit,  though  I  have  not,  .strictly  speaking,  an  idea  of  it.  I  do 
not  perceive  it  as  an  idea  or  by  means  of  an  idea,  but  know  it  by 
reflection. 

HyL  Notwithstanding  all  you  have  said,  to  me  it  seems,  that 
according  to  your  own  way  of  thinking,  and  in  consequence  of 
your  own  principles,  it  should  follow  that  you  are  only  a  system 
of  floating  ideas,  without  any  substance  to  support  them.  Words 
are  not  to  be  used  without  a  meaning.  And  as  there  is  no  more 
meaning  in  spiritual  substance  than  in  material  substance,  the  one 
is  to  be  exploded  as  well  as  the  other. 
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P/uL  How  often  most  I  repeat,  that  I  know  or  am  conscioiis 
of  my  own  being ;  and  that  I  myself  am  not  my  ideas,  but  some- 
what else,  a  thinking,  active  principle  that  perceives,  knows,  wills, 
and  operates  about  ideas  ?  I  know  that  I,  one  and  the  same  self, 
perceive  both  colours  and  sounds :  that  a  colour  cannot  perceive 
a  sound,  nor  a  sound  a  colour :  that  I  am  therefore  one  individual 
principle,  distinct  from  colour  and  sound ;  and,  for  the  same  reason, 
m>m  all  other  sensible  things  and  inert  ideas.  But  I  am  not  in 
like  manner  conscious  either  of  the  existence  or  essence  of  matter. 
On  the  contrary,  I  know  that  nothing  inconsistent  can  exist,  and 
that  the  existence  of  matter  implies  an  inconsistency.  Further, 
I  know  what  1  mean,  when  I  affirm  that  there  is  a  spiritual  sub- 
stance or  support  of  ideas,  that  is,  that  a  spirit  knows  and  per- 
ceives ideas.  But  I  do  not  know  what  is  meant,  when  it  is  said, 
that  an  unpercelving  substance  hath  inherent  in  it  and  supports 
either  ideas  or  the  archetypes  of  ideas.  There  is  therefore  upon 
the  whole  no  parity  of  case  between  spirit  and  matter. 

HyL  I  own  myself  satisfied  in  this  point.  But  do  you  in 
earnest  think,  the  real  existence  of  sensible  things  consists  in 
their  being  actuallv  perceived  ?  If  so,  how  comes  it  that  all 
mankind  mstinguisn  between  them?  Ask  the  first  man  you 
meet,  and  he  shall  tell  you,  to  be  perceived  is  one  thing,  and  to 
exist  is  another. 

PfuL  I  am  content,  Hylas,  to  appeal  to  the  common  sense  of 
the  world  for  the  truth  of  my  notion.  Ask  the  gardener,  why 
he  thinks  yonder  cherry-tree  exists  in  the  garden,  and  he  shall 
tell  you,  because  he  sees  and  feels  it ;  in  a  word,  because  he  per- 
ceives it  by  his  senses.  Ask  him,  why  he  thinks  an  orange-tree 
not  to  be  there,  and  he  shall  tell  yoii,  because  he  does  not  per- 
ceive it  What  he  perceives  by  sense,  that  he  terms  a  real  being, 
and  saith  it  is,  or  exists;  but  that  which  is  not  perceivable,  the 
same,  he  saith,  hath  no  being. 

SvL  Yes,  Philonous,  I  grant  the  existence  of  a  sensible  thing 
consists  in  bein^  perceivable,  but  not  in  being  actually  perceived. 

PhiL  And  what  is  perceivable  but  an  idea?  And  can  an  idea 
exist  without  being  actually  perceived  ?  These  are  points  long 
since  agreed  between  us. 

HvL  But  be  your  opinion  never  so  true,  yet  surely  you  will 
not  deny  it  is  shocking,  and  contrary  to  the  common  sense  of 
men.  Ask  the  fellow,  whether  yonder  tree  hath  an  existence 
out  of  his  mind :  what  answer,  think  you,  he  would  make  ? 

PhiL  The  same  that  1  should  myself,  to  wit,  that  it  doth  exist 
out  of  his  mind.  But  then  to  a  Christian  it  cannot  surely  be 
shocking  to  say,  the  real  tree  existing  without  his  mind  is  truly 
known  and  comprehended  by  (that  is,  exists  in)  the  infinite  mind 
of  God.  Probably  he  may  not  at  first  slance  be  aware  of  the 
direct  and  immediate  proof  there  is  of  this,  inasmuch  as  the  very 
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being  of  a  tree,  or  any  other  sensible  thing,  implies  a  mind 
wherein  it  is.  But  the  point  itself  he  cannot  deny.  The  ques- 
tion between  the  materialists  and  me  is  not,  whether  things  have 
a  real  existence  out  of  the  mind  of  this  or  that  person,  but 
whether  th^  haye  an  absolute  existence,  distinct  from  being  per- 
ceived by  God,  and  exterior  to  all  minds.  This  indeed  some 
heathens  and  philosophers  have  affirmed,  but  whoever  entertains 
notions  of  the  Deity  suitable  to  the  holy  scriptures,  will  be  of 
another  opinion. 

JSfyL  But  according  to  your  notions,  what  difference  is  there 
between  real  things,  and  chimeras  formed  by  the  imagination,  or 
the  visions  of  a  dream,  since  they  are  all  equally  in  the  mind  ? 

PhiL  The  ideas  formed  by  the  imagination  are  faint  and  indis- 
tinct ;  they  have  besides  an  entire  dependence  on  the  will.  But 
the  ideas  perceived  by  sense,  that  is,  real  things,  are  more  vivid 
and  clear,  and  being  imprint^  on  the  mind  by  a  spirit  distinct 
from  us,  have  not  a  like  dependence  on  our  wilL  There  is  there- 
fore no  danger  of  confounding  these  with  the  foregoing :  and 
there  is  as  little  of  confounding  them  with  the  visions  of  a  dream, 
which  are  dim,  irregular,  and  confused.  And  though  they  should 
happen  to  be  never  so  lively  and  natural,  yet  by  their  not  being 
connected,  and  of  a  piece  with  the  preceding  and  subsequent 
transactions  of  our  lives,  they  might  easily  be  distinguished  from 
realities.  In  short,  by  whatever  method  you  distinguish  thinffs 
from  chimeras  on  your  own  scheme,  the  same,  it  is  evident,  will 
hold  also  upon  mine.  For  it  must  be,  I  presume,  by  some  per- 
ceived difference,  and  I  am  not  for  depriving  you  of  any  one 
thing  that  you  perceive. 

HyL  But  still,  Philonous,  you  hold,  there  is  nothing  in  the 
world  but  spirits  and  ideas.  And  this,  you  must  needs  acknow- 
ledge, sounds  very  oddly. 

PhiL  I  own  the  word  u&o,  not  bein^  commonly  used  for  things 
sounds  something  out  of  the  way.  My  reason  for  using  it  was, 
because  a  necessary  relation  to  the  mind  is  understood  to  be  im- 
plied by  that  term ;  and  it  is  now  commonly  used  by  philoso- 
pjiers,  to  denote  the  immediate  objects  of  the  understanding. 
but  however  oddly  the  proposition  may  sound  in  words,  yet  it 
includes  nothing  so  very  strange  or  shocking  in  its  sense,  which 
in  effect  amounts  to  no  more  than  this,  to  wit,  that  there  are 
only  things  perceiving,  and  things  perceived ;  or  that  every  un- 
thinking bemg  is  necessarily,  and  from  the  very  nature  of  its 
existence,  perceived  by  some  mind ;  if  not  by  any  finite  created 
mind,  yet  certainly  by  the  infinite  mind  of  God,  in  whom  "  we 
live,  and  move,  and  Iiave  our  being."  Is  this  as  strange  as  to  say, 
the  sensible  qualities  are  not  on  the  objects :  or,  that  we  cannot 
be  sure  of  the  existence  of  things,  or  know  any  thing  of  their 
real  natures,  though  we  both  see  and  feel  them,  and  perceive 
them  by  all  our  senses  ? 
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HyL  And  in  consequence  of  this,  must  we  not  think  there 
are  no  such  things  as  -physical  or  corporeal  causes ;  but  that  a 
spirit  is  the  immediate  cause  of  all  the  phenomena  in  nature  ? 
Can  there  be  any  thing  more  extravagant  than  this  ? 

PkiL  Yes,  it  is  infinitely  more  extravagant  to  say,  a  thing 
which  is  inert,  operates  on  the  mind,  and  which  is  unperceivin^ 
is  the  cause  of  our  perceptions.  Besides,  that  which  to  you,  i 
know  not  for  what  reason,  seems  so  extravagant,  is  no  more 
than  the  holy  scriptures  assert  in  a  hundred  places.  In  them 
God  is  represented  as  the  sole  and  immediate  author  of  all  those 
effects,  which  some  heathens  and  philosophers  are  wont  to 
ascribe  to  nature,  matter,  fate,  or  the  like  unthinking  principle. 
This  is  so  much  the  constant  language  of  scripture,  that  it  were 
needless  to  confirm  it  by  citations. 

HyL  You  are  not  aware,  Philonous,  that  in  making  Grod  the 
immediate  author  of  all  the  motions  in  nature,  you  make  him 
the  author  of  murder,  sacrilege,  adultery,  and  the  like  heinous 
sins. 

PhiL  In  answer  to  that,  I  observe  first,  that  the  imputation 
of  guilt  is  the  same,  whether  a  person  commits  an  action  with 
or  without  an  instrument.  In  case  therefore  you  suppose  God 
to  act  by  the  mediation  of  an  instrument,  or  occasion,  called 
mattery  you  as  truly  make  him  the  author  of  sin  as  I,  who  think 
him  the  immediate  agent  in  all  those  operations  vulgarly 
ascribed  to  nature.  I  further  observe,  that  sin  or  moral  turpi- 
tude doth  not  consist  in  the  outward  physical  action  or  motion, 
but  in  the  internal  deviation  of  the  will  from  the  laws  of  reason 
and  religion.  This  is  plain,  in  that  the  killing  an  enemy  in  a 
battle,  or  putting  a  criminal  legally  to  death,  is  not  thought 
sinful,  though  the  outward  act  be  the  very  same  with  that  in 
the  case  of  murder.  Since  therefore  sin  doth  not  consist  in  the 
physical  action,  the  making  Gt>d  an  immediate  cause  of  all  such 
actions,  is  not  making  him  the  author  of  sin.  Lastly,  I  have 
no  where  said  that  God  is  the  only  agent  who  produces  all  the 
motions  in  bodies.  It  is  true,  I  have  denied  there  are  any  other 
agents  beside  spirits :  but  this  is  very  consistent  with  allowing 
to  thinking,  rational  beings,  in  the  production  of  motions,  the 
use  of  limited  powers,  ultimately  indeed  derived  from  God,  but 
immediately  under  the  direction  of  their  own  wills,  which  is 
sufficient  to  entitle  them  to  all  the  guilt  of  their  actions. 

Hyh  But  the  denying  matter,  I^hilonous,  or  corporeal  sub- 
stance ;  there  is  the  point.  You  can  never  persuade  me  that 
this  is  not  repugnant  to  the  universal  sense  of  mankind.  Were 
our  dispute  to  be  determined  by  most  voices,  I  am  confident 
you  would  give  up  the  point,  without  gathering  the  votes. 

Phil  I  wish  both  our  opinions  were  fairly  stated  and  sub- 
mitted to  the  judgment  of  men  who  had  plain  common  sense, 
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without  the  prejadices  of  a  learned  education.  Let  me  be  re- 
presented as  one  who  trusts  his  senses,  who  thinks  he  knows  the 
things  he  sees  and  feels,  and  entertains  no  doubts  of  their  exist- 
ence ;  and  you  fairly  set  forth  with  all  your  doubts,  your  para- 
dozes,  and  your  scepticism  about  you,  and  I  shall  willingly 
acquiesce  in  the  determination  of  any  indifferent  person.  That 
there  is  no  substance  wherein  ideas  can  exist  beside  spirit,  is  to 
me  evident.  And  that  the  objects  immediately  perceived  are 
ideas,  is  on  all  hands  agreed.  And  that  sensible  qualities  are 
objects  immediately  perceived,  no  one  can  deny.  It  is  therefore 
evident  there  can  be  no  substratum  of  those  qualities  but  spirit, 
in  which  they  exist,  not  by  way  of  mode  or  property,  but  as  a 
thing  perceived  in  that  which  perceives  it.  I  deny  therefore 
that  there  is  any  unthinking  substratum  of  the  objects  of  sense, 
and  in  that  acceptation  tkit  there  is  any  material  substance. 
But  if  by  material  substance  is  meant  only  sensible  body,  that 
which  is  seen  and  felt  (and  the  unphiiosophical  part  of  the 
world,  I  dare  say,  mean  no  more),  then  I  am  more  certain  of 
matter's  existence  than  you,  or  any  other  philosopher,  pretend 
to  be.  If  there  be  any  thing  winch  makes  the  generality  of 
mankind  averse  from  the  notions  I  espouse,  it  is  a  misapprehen- 
sion that  I  deny  the  reality  of  sensible  things :  but  as  it  is  you 
who  are  guilty  of  that  and  not  I,  it  follows  that  in  truth  their 
aversion  is  against  your  notions,  and  not  mine.  I  do  therefore 
assert  that  I  am  as  certain  as  of  my  own  being,  that  there  are 
bodies  or  corporeal  substances  (meaning  the  things  I  perceive 
by  my  senses) ;  and  that  granting  this,  the  bulk  of  mankind  will 
take  no  thought  about,  nor  think  themselves  at  all  concerned  in 
the  fate  of  those  unknown  natures,  and  philosophical  quiddities, 
which  some  men  are  so  fond  of. 

HyL  What  say  you  to  this  ?  Since,  according  to  you,  men 
judge  of  the  reality  of  things  by  their  senses,  how  can  a  man  be 
mistaken  in  thinking  the  moon  a  plain  lucid  surface,  about  a  foot 
in  diameter;  or  a  square  tower,  seen  at  a  distance,  round ;  or  an 
oar,  with  one  end  in  the  water,  crooked  ? 

PhiL  He  is  not  mistaken  with  regard  to  the  ideas  he  actually 
perceives ;  but  in  the  inferences  he  makes  from  his  present  per- 
ceptions. Thus  in  the  case  of  the  oar,  what  he  immediately 
perceives  by  sight  is  certainly  crooked ;  and  so  far  he  is  in  the 
right.  But  if  he  thence  conclude,  that  upon  taking  the  oar  out 
of  the  water  he  shall  perceive  the  same  crookedness,  or  that  it 
would  affect  his  touch  as  crooked  things  are  wont  to  do,  in  that 
he  is  mistaken.  In  like  manner,  if  ne  should  conclude  from 
what  he  perceives  in  one  station,  that  in  case  he  advances  toward 
the  moon  or  tower,  he  should  still  be  affected  with  the  like  ideas, 
he  is  mistaken.  But  his  mistake  lies  not  in  what  he  perceives 
immediately  and  at  present  (it  being  a  manifest  contradiction  to 
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suppose  he  should  err  in  respect  of  that),  but  in  the  wrong  jnclg-* 
ment  he  makes  concerning  the  ideas  he  apprehends  to  be  con- 
nected with  those  immediately  perceived:  or  concerning  the 
ideas  that,  from  what  he  perceives  at  present,  he  imagines  would 
be  perceived  in  other  circumstances.  The  case  is  the  same  with 
regard  to  the  Copemican  system.  We  do  not  here  perceive  any 
motion  of  the  earth :  but  it  were  erroneous  thence  to  conclade, 
that  in  case  we  were  placed  at  as  great  a  distance  from  that,  as 
we  are  now  from  the  other  planets,  we  should  not  then  pero^ve 
its  motion. 

HyL  I  understand  you ;  and  must  needs  t>wn  you  say  things 
plausible  enough :  but  give  me  leave  to  put  you  in  mind  of  one 
thing.  Pray,  Philonous,  were  you  not  formerly  as  positive  that 
matter  existed,  as  you  are  now  that  it  does  not  ? 

Phil  I  was.  But  here  lies  the  difference.  Before,  my  posi- 
tiveness  was  founded  without  examination,  upon  prejudice ;  but 
now,  after  inquiry,  upon  evidence. 

HyL  After  all,  it  seems  our  dispute  is  rather  about  words  than 
things.  We  agree  in  the  thing,  but  differ  in  the  name.  That 
we  are  affected  with  ideas  from  without  is  evident ;  and  it  is  no 
less  evident,  that  there  must  be  (I  will  not  say  archetypes,  but) 
powers  without  the  mind,  corresponding  to  those  ideas.  And  as 
these  powers  cannot  subsist  by  themselves,  there  is  some  subject 
of  them  necessarily  to  be  admitted,  which  I  call  mattery  and  yon 
call  spirit     This  is  all  the  difference. 

PhiL  Pray  Hylas,  is  that  powerful  being,  or  subject  of  powers, 
extended  ? 

HyL  It  hath  not  extension ;  but  it  hath  the  power  to  raise  in 
you  the  idea  of  extension. 

PhiL  It  is  therefore  itself  unextended. 

HyL  I  grant  it. 

F^L  Is  it  not  also  active  ? 

HyL  Without  doubt:  otherwise,  how  could  we  attribute 
powers  to  it  ? 

PML  Now  let  me  ask  you  two  questions :  first,  whether  it  be 
agreeable  to  the  usage  either  of  philosophers  or  others,  to  give 
the  name  matter  to  an  unextended  ^tive  being  ?  And  secondly, 
whether  it  be  not  ridiculously  absurd  to  misapply  names  contrary 
to  the  common  use  of  language  ? 

HyL  Well  then,  let  it  not  be  called  matter,  since  you  will 
have  it  so,  but  some  third  nature  distinct  from  matter  and  smrit. 
For,  what  reason  is  there  why  you  should  call  it  spirit?  jDoes 
not  the  notion  of  spirit  imply,  that  it  is  thinking  as  well  as  active 
and  unextende^? 

PhiL  My  reason  is  this :  because  I  have  a  miud  to  have  some 
notion  or  meaning  in  what  I  say ;  but  I  have  no  notion  of  any 
action  distinct  from  volition,  neither  can  I  conceive  volition  to 
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be  any  where  but  in  a  spirit:  therefore  when  I  speak  of  an 
active  being,  I  am  obliged  to  mean  a  spirit.  Beside,  what  can 
be  plainer  than  that  a  thin^  which  hath  no  ideas  in  itself,  cannot 
impart  them  to  me ;  and  if  it  hath  ideas,  surely  it  must  be  a 
spirit.  To  make  you  comprehend  the  point  still  more  clearly,  if 
it  be  possible :  I  assert  as  well  as  you,  that  since  we  are  affected 
from  without,  we  must  allow  powers  to  be  without  in  a  being 
distinct  from  ourselves.  So  far  we  are  agreed.  But  then  we 
differ  as  to  the  kind  of  this  powerful  being.  I  will  have  it  to  be 
spirit,  you  matter,  or  I  know  not  what  (I  may  add  too,  you  know 
not  what)  third  nature.  Thus  I  prove  it  to  be  spirit  From 
the  effects  I  see  produced,  I  conclude  there  are  actions^  and  be- 
cause actions,  volitions ;  and  because  there  are  volitions,  there 
must  be  a  will.  Again,  the  things  I  perceive  must  have  an  ex- 
istence, they  or  their  archetypes,  out  of  my  mind :,  but  being 
ideas,  neither  they  nor  their  archetypes  can  exist  otherwise  than 
in  an  understanding :  there  is  therefore  an  understanding.  But 
will  and  understanaing  constitute  in  the  strictest  sense  a  mind  or 
spirit.  The  powerful  cause  therefore  of  my  ideas,  is  in  strict 
propriety  of  speech  a  spirit 

HyL  And  now  I  warrant  you  think  you  have  made  the  point 
very  clear,  little  suspecting  that  what  you  advance  leads  directly 
to  a  contradiction.  Is  it  not  an  absuroity  to  imagine  any  imper^ 
fection  in  Grod  ? 

iPhil  Without  doubt. 

HyL  To  suffer  pain  is  an  imperfection. 

PkO.  It  ia 

HyL  Are  we  not  sometimes  affected  with  pain  and  uneasiness 
by  some  other  being  ? 

PhiL  We  are. 

HyL  And  have  you  not  said  that  being  is  a  spirit,  and  is  not 
Ihat  spirit  God  ? 

PkiL  I  grant  it. 

HyL  But  you  have  asserted,  that  whatever  ideas  we  perceive 
from  without,  are  in  the  nund  which  affects  us.  The  ideas  there- 
fore of  pain  and  uneasiness  are  in  God ;  or  in  other  words,  God 
suffers  pain :  that  is  to  say,  there  is  an  imperfection  in  the  divine 
nature,  which  you  acknowledged  was  absurd.  So  you  are  caught 
in  a  plain  contradiction. 

PhiL  That  God  knows  or  understands  all  things,  and  that  he 
knows  among  other  things  what  pain  is,  even  eveiy  sort  of  painful 
sensation,  and  what  it  is  for  his  creatures  to  suffer  pain,  I  make 
no  question.  But  that  God,  though  he  knows  and  sometimes 
causes  painful  sensations  in  us,  can  himself  suffer  pain,  I  positively 
deny.  We  who  are  limited  and  dependent  spirits,  are  liable  to  im- 
pressions of  sense,  the  effects  of  an  external  agent,  which  being 
produced  against  our  wills,  are  sometimes  painful  and  uneasy. 

VOL.  I.  P 
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But  God,  whom  no  external  being  can  affect,  who  perceives 
nothing  by  sense  as  we  do,  whose  will  is  absolute  and  independ- 
ent, causing  all  things,  and  liable  to  be  thwarted  or  resisted  bj 
nothing ;  it  is  evident,  such  a  being  as  this  can  suffer  nothing, 
nor  be  affected  with  any  painful  sensation,  or  indeed  any  sensa- 
tion at  all.  We  are  chiEuiied  to  a  bodv,  that  is  to  say,  our  per- 
ceptions are  connected  with  corporeal  motions.  By  the  law  of 
our  nature  we  are  affected  upon  every  alteration  in  the  nervous 
parts  of  our  sensible  body:  which  sensible  body  rightly  con- 
sidered, is  nothing  but  a  complexion  of  such  qualities  or  ideas,  as 
have  no  existence  distinct  from  being  perceived  by  a  mind ;  so 
that  this  connexion  of  sensations  with  corporeal  motions,  means 
no  more  than  a  correspondence  in  the  order  of  nature  between 
two  sets  of  ideas,  or  things  immediately  perceivable.  But  God 
is  a  pure  spirit,  disengaged  from  all  such  sympathy  or  natund 
ties.  '  No  corporeal  motions  are  attended  with  the  sensations  of 
pain  or  pleasure  in  his  mind.  To  know  every  thing  knowable  is 
certainly  a  perfection ;  but  to  endure,  or  suffer,  or  feel  any  thing 
by  sense,  is  an  imperfection.  The  former,  I  say,  agrees  to  God, 
but  not  the  latter.  God  knows  or  hath  ideas :  but  his  ideas  are 
not  conveyed  to  him  by  sense,  as  ours  are.  Your  not  distinguish- 
ing where  there  is  so  manifest  a  difference,  makes  you  &ncy  you 
see  an  absurdity  where  there  is  none. 

HyL  But  all  this  while  you  have  not  considered,  that  the 
quantity  of  matter  hath  been  demonstrated  to  be  proportioned 
to  the  gravity  of  bodies.  And  what  can  withstand  demon- 
stration ? 

PhiL  Lee  me  see  how  you  demonstrate  that  point. 

HyL  I  lay  it  down  for  a  principle,  that  the  moments  or 
quantities  of  motion  in  bodies,  are  in  a  direct  compounded  rea- 
son of  the  velocities  and  quantities  of  matter  contamed  in  them. 
Hence,  where  the  velocities  are  equal,  it  follows,  the  moments 
are  directly  as  the  quantity  of  matter  in  each.  But  it  is  found 
by  experience,  that  all  bodies  (bating  the  small  inequalities 
arising  from  the  resistance  of  the  air)  descend  with  an  equal 
velocity ;  the  motion  therefore  of  descending  bodies,  and  ooase* 
quently  their  gravity,  which  is  the  cause  or  principle  of  that 
motion,  is  proportional  to  the  quantity  of  matter :  whidi  was  to 
be  demonstrated. 

PhiL  You  lay  it  down  as  a  self-evident  principle,  that  the 
quantity  of  motion  in  any  body  is  proportional  to  the  velocity 
and  matter  taken  together :  and  this  is  made  use  of  to  prove  a 

Jroposition,  from  whence  the  existence  of  matter  is   inferred, 
^ray  is  not  this  arguing  in  a  circle  ? 

HyL  In  the  premise  I  only  mean,  that  the  motion  is  propor^ 
tional  to  the  velocity,  jointly  with  the  extension  and  solidity. 
PML  But  allowing  this  to  be  true,  yet  it  will  not  thence  follow, 
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that  gravity  is  proportional  to  matter^  in  your  philosophic  sense 
of  the  word ;  except  you  take  it  for  granted,  that  unknown  stdn 
atratunij  or  whatever  else  you  call  it,  is  proportional  to  those 
sensible  qualities ;  which  to  suppose  is  plainly  begging  the  ques^ 
tion.  That  there  is  magnitude,  and  solidity,  or  resistance,  per- 
ceived by  sense,  I  readily  grant ;  as  likewise  that  gravity  may 
be  proportional  to  those  qualities,  I  will  not  dispute.  But  that 
either  these  qualities  as  perceived  by  us,  or  the  powers  producing 
them,  do  exist  in  a  mcUerial  substratum  ;  this  is  what  I  deny,  and 
you  indeed  affirm,  but  notwithstanding  your  demonstration,  have 
not  yet  proved. 

HyL  I  shall  insist  no  longer  on  that  point.  Do  you  think, 
however,  you  shall  persuade  me  that  natural  philosophers  have 
been  dreaming  all  tnis  while  ?  pray  what  becomes  of  all  their 
hypotheses  and  explications  of  the  phenomena,  which  suppose  the 
existence  of  matter  ? 

PML  What  mean  you,  Hylas,  by  the  phenomena  ? 

HyL  I  mean  the  ^pearances  which  I  perceive  by  my  senses. 

PkiL  And  the  appearances  perceived  by  sense,  are  they  not 
ideas? 

HyL  I  have  told  you  so  a  hundred  times. 

PhxL  Therefore,  to  explain  the  phenomena,  is  to  show  how  we 
come  to  be  affected  with  ideas,  in  that  manner  and  order  wherein 
they  are  imprinted  on  our  senses.     Is  it  not  ? 

Hyl  It  is. 

PhiL  Now  if  you  can  prove,  that  any  philosopher  hath  ex- 
plained the  production  of  any  one  idea  in  our  minds  by  the  help 
of  mattery  i  shall  for  ever  acquiesce,  and  look  on  all  that  hath 
been  said  against  it  as  nothing :  but  if  you  cannot,  it  is  in  vain 
to  UTse  the  explication  of  phenomena.  That  a  being  endowed 
with  Knowledge  and  will,  should  produce  or  exhibit  ideas,  is  easily 
Understood.  But  that  a  being  which  is  utterly  destitute  of  these 
fiiculties  should  be  able  to  produce  ideas,  or  in  any  sort  to  affect 
an  intelligence,  this  I  can  never  understand.  This  I  say,  though 
we  had  some  positive  conception  of  matter,  though  we  knew  its 
qualities,  and  could  comprehend  its  existence,  would  yet  be  so  far 
fiom  explaining  things,  that  it  is  itself  the  most  inexplicable 
thing  in  the  world.  And  yet  for  all  this,  it  will  not  follow,  that 
philosophers  have  been  doing*  nothing ;  for  by  observing  and 
reasoning  upon  the  connexion  of  ideas,  they  discover  the  laws 
and  methods  of  nature,  which  is  a  part  of  knowledge  both  useful 
and  entertaining. 

HyL  After  a&,  can  it  be  supposed  God  would  deceive  all  man- 
Idnd  ?  Do  you  imagine,  he  would  have  induced  the  whole  world 
to  believe  the  being  of  matter,  if  there  was  no  such  thing  ? 

PhiL  That  eveiy  epidemicsJ  opinion  arising  from  prejudice,  or 
passion,  or  thoughtlessness,  may  be  imputed  to  God,  as  the 

p  2 
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author  of  it,  I  believe  70a  will  not  affirm.  Whatsoever  opinion 
we  father  on  him,  it  must  be  either  because  he  has  discovered  it 
to  us  by  supernatural  revelation,  or  because  it  is  so  evident  to  our 
natural  faculties,  which  were  framed  and  given  us  by  God,  that 
it  is  impossible  we  should  withhold  our  assent  irom  it.  But 
where  is  the  revelation,  or  where  is  the  evidence  that  extorts 
the  belief  of  matter?  Nay,  how  does  it  appear  that  matter, 
taken  for  something  distinct  from  what  we  perceive  by  our  senses, 
is  thought  to  exist  by  all  mankind,  or  indeei  by  any  except  a  few 
philosophers,  who  do  not  know  what  they  would  be  at  ?  Your 
question  supposes  these  points  are  clear;  and  when  you  have 
cleared  them,  I  shall  think  myself  obliged  to  give  you  another 
answer.  In  the  mean  time  let  it  suffice  that  I  tell  you,  I  do  not 
suppose  God  has  deceived  mankind  at  all. 

HyL  But  the  novelty,  Philonous,  the  novelty  I  There  lies 
the  danger.  New  notions  should  always  be  discountenanced; 
they  unsettle  men's  minds,  and  nobody  knows  where  they  will 
end. 

PhiL  Why  the  rejecting  a  notion  that  hath  no  foimdation 
either  in  sense,  or  in  reason,  or  in  divine  authority,  should  be 
thought  to  unsettle  the  belief  of  sueh  opinions  as  are  grounded 
on  aU  or  any  of  these,  I  cannot  imagine.  That  innovations  in 
government  and  religion  are  dangerous,  and  ought  to  be  dis- 
countenanced, I  freely  own.  But  is  .there  the  like  reason  why 
they  should  be  discouraged  in  philosophy?  The  making  any 
thing  known  which  was  unknown  before,  is  an  innovation  in 
knowledge :  and  if  all  such  innovations  had  been  forbidden,  men 
would  have  made  a  notable  progress  in  the  arts  and  sciences. 
But  it  is  none  of  my  business  to  plead  for  novelties  and  para- 
doxes. That  the  qualities  we  perceive  are  not  on  the  objects : 
that  we  must  not  believe  our  senses :  thsct  we  know  nothing  of 
the  real  nature  of  things  and  can  never  be  assured  even  of  their 
existence :  that  real  colours  and  sounds  are  nothing  but  certain 
unknown  figures  and  motions :  that  motions  are  in  themselves 
neither  swift  nor  slow :  that  there  are  in  bodies  absolute  exten- 
sions, without  any  particular  magnitude  or  figure :  that  a  thing 
stupid,  thoughtless,  and  inactive,  operates  on  a  spirit :  that  the 
least  particle  of  a  body  contains  mnumerable  extended  parts. 
These  are  the  novelties,  these  are  the  strange  notions  which 
shock  the  genuine  uncorrupted  judgment  of  aJl  mankind ;  and 
being  once  admitted,  embarrass  the  mind  with  endless  doubts  and 
difficulties.  And  it  is  against  these  and  the  like  innovations,  I 
endeavour  to  vindicate  common  sense.  It  is  true,  in  doing  this, 
I  may  perhaps  be  obliged  to  use  some  ambages,  and  ways  of 
speech  not  common.  But  if  my  notions  are  once  thoroughly 
understood,  that  which  is  most  singular  in  them  will  in  effect  be 
found  to  amount  to  no  more  than  this :  that  it  is  absolutely  im- 
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possible,  and  a  plain  contradiction  to  suppose,  anr  unthinking 
being  should  exist  without  being  perceived  by  a  mind.  And  if 
this  notion  be  singular,  it  is  a  shame  it  should  be  so  at  this  time 
of  day,  and  in  a  Christian  country. 

HyL  As  for  the  difficulties  otner  opinions  may  be  liable  to, 
those  are  out  of  the  question.  It  is  your  business  to  defend  your 
own  opinion.  Can  any  thing  be  plainer,  than  that  you  are  for 
changing  all  thin^  into  ideas  ?  You,  I  say,  who  are  not  ashamed 
to  charge  me  with  scepticism.  This  is  so  plain,  there  is  no  deny- 
ing it 

PML  You  mistake  me.  I  am  not  for  changing  things  into 
ideas,  but  rather  ideas  into  things ;  since  those  immediate  objects 
of  perception,  which,  according  to  you,  are  only  appearances  of 
things,  I  take  to  be  the  real  things  themselvea 

HyL  Things !  you  may  pretend  what  you  please ;  but  it  is 
certain,  you  leave  us  nothing  but  the  empty  forms  of  things,  the 
outside  only  which  strikes  the  sensea 

Phih  W  hat  you  call  the  empty  forms  and  outside  of  things, 
seems  to  me  the  very  things  themselves^  Nor  are  they  empty 
or  incomplete  otherwise,  than  upon  your  supposition,  that  matter 
is  an  essential  part  of  all  corporeal  things.  We  both  therefore 
agree  in  this,  that  we  perceive  only  sensible  forms :  but  herein 
we  differ,  you  will  have  them  to  be  empty  appearances,  I  real 
beings.     In  short  you  do  not  trust  your  senses,  I  do. 

HyL  You  say  you  believe  your  senses ;  and  seem  to  applaud 
yourself  that  in  this  you  agree  with  the  vulgar.  Accoi-ding  to 
you  therefore,  the  true  nature  of  a  thing  is  disoovered  by  the 
senses.  If  so,  whence  comes  that  disagreement  ?  Why  is  not 
the  same  figure,  and  other  sensible  qualities,  perceived  all  manner 
of  ways  ?  and  why  should  we  use  a  microscope,  the  better  to  dis- 
cover the  true  nature  of  a  body,  if  it  were  discoverable  to  the 
naked  eye? 

PML  Strictly  speaking,  Hyks^  we  do  not  see  the  same  object 
that  we  feel ;  neither  is  the  same  object  perceived  by  the  micro- 
scope, which  was  by  the  naked  eye.  But  in  case  every  variation 
was  thought  sufficient  to  constitute  a  new  kind  or  individual,  the 
endless  number  or  confusion  of  names  would  render  language 
impracticable.  Therefore  to  avoid  this  as  well  as  other  incon- 
veniences which  are  obvious  upon  a  little  thought,  men  combine 
together  several  ideas,  apprehended  by  divers  senses,  or  by  the 
same  sense  at  different  times,  or  in  different  circumstances,  but 
observed  however  to  have  some  connexion  in  nature,  either  with 
respect  to  co-existence  or  succession ;  all  which  they  refer  to  one 
name,  and  consider  as  one  thing.  Hence  it  follows  that  when  I 
examine  by  my  other  senses  a  thing  I  have  seen,  it  is  not  in 
order  to  understand  better  the  same  object  which  I  had  perceived 
by  sight,  the  object  of  one  sense  not  being  perceivea  by  the 
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other  senses.  And  when  I  look  through  a  microscope,  it  is 
not  that  I  may  perceive  more  clearly  what  I  perceived  already 
with  mv  bare  eyes,  the  object  perceived  by  the  glass  being 
quite  different  from  the  former.  But  in  both  cases  my  aim 
is  only  to  know  what  ideas  are  connected  together;  and  the 
more  a  man  knows  of  the  connexion  of  ideas,  the  more  he 
is  said  to  know  of  the  nature  of  things.  What  therefore  if 
our  ideas  are  variable  ?  What  if  our  senses  are  not  in  all  circum- 
stances affected  with  the  same  appearances  ?  It  will  not  thence 
follow,  they  are  not  to  be  trusted,  or  that  they  are  inconsistent 
either  with  themselves  or  any  thing  else,  except  it  be  with  your 
preconceived  notion  of  (I  know  not  what)  one  single,  unchanged, 
unperceivable,  real  nature,  marked  by  each  name :  which  preju- 
dice seems  to  have  taken  its  rise  from  not  rightly  understanding 
the  common  language  of  men  speaking  of  sevend  distinct  ideas, 
as  united  into  one  thing  by  tne  mind.  And  indeed  there  is 
cause  to  suspect  several  erroneous  conceits  of  the  philosophers 
are  owing  to  the  same  original :  while  they  began  to  build  their 
schemes,  not  so  much  on  notions  as  words,  which  were  framed  by 
the  vulgar,  merely  for  conveniency  and  despatch  in  the  common 
actions  of  life,  without  any  regard  to  speculation. 

HyL  Methinks  I  apprehend  your  meaning. 

Phil  It  is  your  opinion,  the  ideas  we  perceive  by  our  senses 
are  not  real  things,  but  images,  or  copies  of  them.  Our  know- 
ledge therefore  is  no  further  real,  than  as  our  ideas  are  the  true 
representations  of  those  originals.  But  as  these  supposed  ori- 
ginals are  in  themselves  unknown,  it  is  impossible  to  know  how 
far  our  ideas  resemble  them ;  or  whether  they  resemble  them  at 
all.  We  cannot  therefore  be  sure  we  have  any  real  knowledge. 
Turther,  as  our  ideas  are  perpetually  varied,  without  any  change 
in  the  supposed  real  things,  it  necessarily  follows  they  cannot  all 
be  true  copies  of  them ;  or  if  some  are,  and  others  are  not,  it  is 
impossible  to  distinguish  the  former  from  the  latter.  And  this 
plunges  us  yet  deeper  in  Ymcertaipty.  Again,  when  we  consider 
the  point,  we  cannot  conceive  how  any  idea»  or  any  thing  like  an 
idea,  should  have  an  absolute  existence  out  of  a  mind ;  nor  con- 
sequently, according  to  you,  how  there  should  be  any  real  thing 
in  nature.  The  result  of  all  which  is,  that  we  are  thrown  into 
the  most  hopeless  and  abandoned  scepticism.  Now  give  me  leave 
to  ask  you,  first,  whether  your  referring  ideas  to  certain  abso- 
lutely existing  unperceived  substances,  as  their  ori^nals,  be  not 
the  source  of  all  this  scepticism  f  Secondly,  whether  you  are 
informed,  either  by  sense  or  reason,  of  the  existence  of  those 
unknown  originals  ?  And  in  case  you  are  not,  whether  it  be  not 
absurd  to  suppose  them  ?  Thirdly,  whether  upon  inquiry,  you 
find  there  is  any  thing  distinctly  conceived  or  meant  by  the 
absolute  or  external  existence  of  unperceiving  substances  f    Lastly, 
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whether,  the  premises  considered,  it  be  not  the  wisest  way  to 
follow  nature,  trust  your  senses,  and  laying  aside  all  anxious 
thought  about  unknown  natures  or  substances,  admit  with  the 
vulgar  those  for  real  thin^  which  are  perceived  by  the  senses  ? 

HyL  For  the  present,  I  have  no  inclination  to  the  answering 
part.  I  would  much  rather  see  how  you  can  get  over  what  fol- 
lows. Pray  are  not  the  objects  perceived  by  the  senses  of  one, 
likewise  perceivable  to  others  present  ?  If  there  were  a  hundred 
more  here,  they  would  all  see  the  garden,  the  trees,  and  flowers 
as  I  see  them.  But  they  are  not  in  the  same  manner  affected 
with  the  ideas  I  frame  in  my  imagination.  Does  not  this  make 
a  difference  between  the  former  sort  of  objects  and  the  latter  ? 

PhiL  I  grant  it  does.  Nor  have  I  ever  denied  a  difference 
between  ine  objects  of  sense  and  those  of  imagination.  But 
what  would  you  infer  from  thence  ?  You  cannot  say  that  sensi- 
ble objects  exist  unperceived,  because  they  are  perceived  by 
many. 

JfyL  I  own,  I  can  make  nothing  of  that  objection :  but  it  hath 
led  me  into  another.  Is  it  not  your  opinion  that  by  our  senses 
we  perceive  only  the  ideas  existing  in  our  minds  ? 

FhiL  It  is. 

HyL  But  the  same  idea  which  is  in  my  mind,  cannot  be  in 
yours,  or  in  any  other  mind.  Doth  it  not  therefore  follow  from 
your  principles,  that  no  two  can  see  the  same  thing  ?  And  is  not 
this  highly  absurd  ? 

J%iZ  If  the  term  same  be  taken  in  the  vulgar  acceptation,  it 
is  certidn  (and  not  at  all  repugnant  to  the  principles  I  maintain) 
that  different  persons  may  perceive  the  same  thing ;  or  the  same 
thing  or  idea  exist  in  different  minds.  Words  are  of  arbitrary 
imposition ;  and  since  men  are  used  to  apply  the  word  same  where 
no  distinction  or  variety  is  perceived,  and  I  do  not  pretend  to 
alter  their  perceptions,  it  follows,  that  as  men  have  said  before, 
several  saw  the  same  things  so  they  may  upon  like  occasions  still 
continue  to  use  the  same  phrase,  without  any  deviation  either 
from  propriety  of  language,  or  the  truth  of  things.  But  if  the 
'  term  same  be  used  in  the  acceptation  of  philosophers,  who  pre- 
tend to  an  abstracted  notion  of  identity,  then,  according  to  tneir 
sundry  definitions  of  this  notion  (for  it  is  not  yet  agreed  wherein 
that  philosophic  identity  consists),  it  may  or  may  not  be  possible 
for  divers  persons  to  perceive  the  same  thing.  But  whether 
philosophers  shall  think  fit  to  call  a  thing  the  same  or  no,  is,  I 
conceive,  of  small  importance.  Let  us  suppose  several  men  to- 
gether, all  endued  with  the  same  faculties,  and  consequently  af- 
fected in  like  sort  by  their  senses,  and  who  had  vet  never  known 
the  use  of  language  ;  they  would  without  question  agree  in  their 
perceptions.  Though  perhaps,  when  they  came  to  the  use  of 
speech,  some  regarding  the  uniformness  of  what  was  perceived. 
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might  call  it  the  same  thing :  others  especially  regarding  the  di- 
versity of  persons  who  perceived,  might  choose  the  denomination 
of  different  things.  But  who  sees  not  that  all  the  dispute  is 
about  a  word ;  to  wit,  whether  what  is  perceived  by  different 
persons,  may  yet  have  the  term  same  applied  to  it  ?  Or  suppose 
a  house,  whose  walls  or  outward  shell  remaining  unaltered,  the 
chambers  are  all  pulled  down,  and  new  ones  built  in  their  place ; 
and  that  you  should  call  this  the  same,  and  I  should  say  it  was 
not  the  same  house :  would  we  not  for  all  this  perfectly  agree  in 
our  thoughts  of  the  house,  considered  in  itself?  And  would  not 
all  the  difference  consist  in  a  sound  ?  If  you  should  say,  we  differ 
in  our  notions ;  for  that  you  superadded  to  your  idea  of  the  house 
the  simple  abstracted  idea  of  identity,  whereas  I  did  not; 
I  would  tell  you  I  know  not  what  you  mean  by  that  abstracted 
idea  of  identity  ;  and  should  desire  you  to  look  into  your  own 

thoughts,  and  be  sure  you  understood  yourself. Why  so  silent, 

Hylas  ?  Are  you  not  yet  satisfied,  men  may  dispute  about  identity 
and  diversity,  without  any  real  difference  in  their  thoughts  and 
opinions,  abstracted  from  names  ?  Take  this  further  reflection 
with  you :  that  whether  matter  be  allowed  to  exist  or  no,  the 
case  is  exactly  the  same  as  to  the  point  in  hand.  For  the  ma- 
terialists themselves  acknowledge  what  we  immediately  perceive 
by  our  senses  to  be  our  own  ideas.  Your  difficulty  therefore, 
that  no  .two  see  the  same  thing,  makes  equally  against  the  ma- 
terialists and  me. 

HyL  But  they  suppose  an  external  archetype,  to  which  refer- 
ring their  several  ideas,  they  may  truly  be  said  to  perceive  the 
same  thing. 

PhiL  And  (not  to  mention  your  having  discovered  those  ar- 
chetypes) so  may  you  suppose  an  external  archetype  on  my 
principles :  external,  I  mean,  to  your  own  mind  ;  though  indeed 
it  must  be  supposed  to  exist  in  that  mind  which  comprehends  all 
tilings ;  but  then  this  serves  all  the  ends  of  identity,  as  well  as 
if  it  existed  out  of  a  mind.  And  I  am  sure  you  yourself  wiU 
not  say,  it  is  less  intelligible. 

IIi/l  You  have  inde^  clearly  satisfied  me,  either  that  there  is 
no  difficultjr  at  bottom  in  this  point ;  or  if  there  be,  that  it  makes 
equally  against  both  opinions* 

PML  But  that  which  makes  equally  against  two  contradictory 
opinions,  can  be  a  proof  against  neither. 

HyL  I  acknowledge  it  But  after  all,  Philonous,  when  I  con- 
sider the  substance  of  what  you  advance  against  scepticism,  it 
amounts  to  no  more  than  this.  We  are  sure  that  we  redly  see, 
hear,  feel ;  in  a  word,  that  we  are  affected  with  sensible  impres- 
sions. 

PhiL  And  how  are  we  concerned  any  further  ?  I  see  this 
r/wrn/f  I  feel  it,  I  ta»tc  it :  and  I  am  sure  nothing  cannot  be  seeiv 
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or  felt,  or  tasted:  it  is  therefore  real  Take  away  the  sensations 
of  softness,  moisture,  redness,  tartness,  and  you  take  away  the 
cherry.  Since  it  is  not  tf  being  distinct  from  sensations ;  a  cheny, 
I  say,  is  nothing  but  a  congeries  of  sensible  impi'essions,  or  ideas 
perceived  by  various  senses;  which  ideas  are  united  into  one 
thing  (or  have  one  name  given  them)  by  the  mind ;  because  they 
are  observed  to  attend  each  other.  Thus  when  the  palate  is  af- 
fected with  such  a  particuhir  taste,  the  sight  is  affected  with  a 
red  colour,  the  touch  with  roundness,  softness,  &c.  Hence,  when 
I  see,  and  feel,  and  taste,  in  sundry  certain  manners,  I  am  sure 
the  cherry  exists,  or  is  real;  its  reality  being  in  my  opinion 
nothing  abstracted  from  those  sensations.  But  if  by  the  word 
cherry  you  mean  an  unknown  nature  distinct  from  all  those  sen- 
sible qualities,  and  by  its  existence  something  distinct  from  its 
being  perceived ;  then  indeed  I  own,  neither  you,  nor  I,  nor  any 
one  else  can  be  sure  it  exists. 

HyL  But  what  would  you  say,  Philonous,  if  I  should  bring 
the  very  same  reasons  against  the  existence  of  sensible  things  in- 
a  mind,  which  you  have  offered  against  their  existing  m  a 
material  substratum  f 

Phil  When  I  see  your  reasons,  you  shall  hear  what  I  have  to- 
ssy to  them. 

HyL  Is  the  mind  extended  or  unextended  ? 
PhiL  Unextended,  without  doubt. 

HyL  Do  you  say  the  things  you  perceive  are  in  your  mind  ? 
PhiL  Thejr  are. 

HyL  Agam,  have  I  not  heard  you  speak  of  sensible  im« 
pressions? 

PhiL  I  believe  you  may. 

HyL  Explain  to  me  now,  O  Philonous !  how  it  is  possible 
there  should  be  room  for  all  those  trees  and  houses  to  exist  in 
your  mind.  Can  extended  things  be  contained  in  that  which  is 
unextended  ?  or  are  wc  to  imagine  impressions  made  on  a  thing 
void  of  all  solidity  ?  You  cannot  say  objects  are  in  your  mind, 
as  books  in  your  study :  or  that  things  are  imprinted  on  it,  as 
the  figure  of  a  seal  upon  wax.  In  what  sense  therefore  are  we 
to  understand  those  expressions  ?  Explain  me  this  if  you  can : 
and  I  shall  then  be  able  to  answer  all  those  queries  you  formerly 
put  to  me  about  my  substratum. 

PhiL  Look  you,  Hylas,  when  I  speak  of  objects  as  existing  in 
the  mind  or  imprinted  on  the  senses,  I  would  not  be  understood 
in  the  gross  literal  sense,  as  when  bodies  are  said  to  exist  in  a 
place,  or  a  seal  to  make  an  impression  upon  wax.  My  meaning 
IS  only  that  the  mind  comprehends  or  perceives  them ;  and  that 
it  is  affected  from  without,  or  by  some  being  distinct  from  itself. 
This  is  my  explication  of  your  difficulty ;  and  how  it  can  serve 
to  make  your  tenet  of  an  unperceiving  mateiial  substratum  inteU 
ligible,  I  would  fain  know. 
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HyL  ^SLj,  if  that  be  all,  I  confess  I  do  not  see  what  use  can 
be  niade  of  it  But  are  you  not  guilty  of  some  abuse  of  lan- 
guage in  this  ? 

PhiL  None  at  all :  it  is  no  more  than  common  custom,  which 
you  know  is  the  rule  of  language,  hath  authorized:  nothing 
being  more  usual,  than  for  philosophers  to  speak  of  the  imme- 
diate objects  of  the  understanding  as  things  existing  in  the  mind. 
Nor  is  there  any  thing  in  this,  but  what  is  conformable  to  the 
general  analogy  of  language ;  most  part  of  the  mental  operations 
being  signifi^  by  words  borrowed  from  sensible  things;  as  is 
plain  in  the  terms  comprehend^  reflect^  discourscy  &c.,  which  beiuff 
applied  to  the  mind,  must  not  be  taken  in  their  gross  originiu 
sense. 

HyL  You  have,  I  own,  satisfied  me  vat  this  point ;  but  there 
still  remains  one  great  difficulty,  which  I  know  not  how  you  will 
get  over.  And,  indeed,  it  is  of  such  importance,  that  if  you  could 
solve  all  others,  without  being  able  to  find  a  solution  for  this,  you 
must  never  expect  to  make  me  a  proselyte  to  your  principles. 

PhiL  Let  me  know  this  mighty  difficulty. 

HyL  The  scripture  account  of  the  creation  is  what  appears  to 
me  utterly  irreconcilable  with  your  notions.  Moses  tells  us  of  a 
creation :  a  creation  of  what  ?  of  ideas  ?  No,  certainly,  but  of 
things,  of  real  things,  solid  corporeal  substances.  Brin^  your 
principles  to  agree  with  this,  and  I  shall  perhaps  agree  wiui  you. 

PhiL  Moses  mentions  the  sun,  moon,  and  stars,  earth  and  sea, 
plants  and  animals :  that  all  these  do  really  exist,  and  were  in 
the  beginning  created  by  God,  I  make  no  question.  If  by  ideas 
jon  mean  fictions  and  fancies  of  the  mind,  then  these  are  no 
ideas.  If  by  ideas  you  mean  immediate  objects  of  the  under- 
standing, or  sensible  things  which  cannot  exist  unperceived,  or 
out  of  a  mind,  then  these  things  are  ideas.  But  whether  you  do 
or  do  not  call  them  ideasy  it  matters  little.  The  difference  is 
only  about  a  name.  And  whether  that  name  be  retained  or 
rejected,  the  sense,  the  truth,  and  reality  of  things  continues  the 
same.  In  common  talk,  the  objects  of  our  senses  are  not  termed 
ideasy  but  things.  Call  them  so  still ;  provided  you  do  not  attri- 
bute to  them  any  absolute  external  existence,  and  I  shall  never 
quarrel  with  you  for  a  word.  The  creation,  therefore,  I  allow 
to  have  been  a  creation  of  things,  of  real  things.  Neither  is  this 
in  the  least  inconsistent  with  my  principles,  as  is  evident  from 
what  I  have  now  said;  and  would  have  been  evident  to  you 
without  this,  if  you  had  not  foi^gotten  what  had  been  so  onen 
said  before.  But  as  for  solid  corporeal  substances,  I  desire  you 
to  show  where  Moses  makes  any  mention  of  them ;  and  if  tliey 
should  be  mentioned  by  him,  or  anv  other  inspired  writer,  it 
would  still  be  incumbent  on  you  to  snow  those  words  were  not 
taken  in  the  vulgar  acceptation,   for  things  falling  under  our 
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senses,  but  in  the  philosophic  acceptation,  for  matter,  or  an 
unknown  quiddity,  with  an  absolute  existence.  When  you  have 
proved  these  points,  then  (and  not  till  then)  may  you  bring  the 
authority  of  Moses  into  our  dispute. 

HyL  It  is  in  vain  to  dispute  about  a  point  so  clear.  I  am  con- 
tent to  refer  it  to  your  own  conscience.  Are  you  not  satisfied 
there  is  some  peculiar  repugnancy  between  the  Mosaic  account 
of  the  creation  and  your  notions  r 

PML  If  all  possible  sense,  which  can  be  put  on  the  first  chap- 
ter of  Genesis,  may  be  conceived  as  consistently  with  my  prin- 
ciples as  any  other,  then  it  has  no  peculiar  repugnancy  with 
them.  But  there  is  no  sense  you  may  not  as  well  conceive, 
believing  as  I  do.  Since,  beside  spirits,  all  you  conceive  are 
ideas,  and  the  existence  of r  these  I  do  not  deny.  Neither  do  you 
pretend  they  exist  without  the  mind. 

HyL  Pray  let  me  see  any  sense  you  can  understand  it  in. 

PML  Why  I  imagine  that  if  I  had  been  present  at  the  cre- 
ation, I  should  have  seen  things  produced  into  being ;  that  is, 
become  perceptible,  in  the  oraer  described  by  the  sacred  his- 
torian. I  ever  before  believed  the  Mosaic  account  of  the  creation, 
and  now  find  no  alteration  in  my  manner  of  believing  it.  When 
things  are  said  to  begin  or  end  their  existence,  we  oo  not  mean 
this  with  regard  to  God,  but  his  creatures.  All  objects  are 
eternally  known  by  God,  or  which  is  the  same  thing,  have  an 
eternal  existence  in  his  mind:  but  when  things  before  imper- 
ceptible to  creatures,  are  by  a  decree  of  God,  made  perceptible 
to  them ;  then  are  they  said  to  begin  a  relative  existence  with 
respect  to  created  minds.  Upon  reading  therefore  the  Mosaic 
account  of  the  creation,  I  understand  that  the  several  parts  of 
the  world  became  mdually  perceivable  to  finite  spirits,  endowed 
with  proper  faculties ;  so  that,  whoever  such  were  present,  they 
were  in  truth  perceived  by  them.  This  is  the  literal,  obvious 
sense  suggested  to  me  by  the  words  of  the  holy  scripture :  in 
which  is  mcluded  no  mention  or  no  thought,  either  of  substra- 
tum, instrument,  occasion,  or  absolute  existence.  And  upon 
inquiry,  I  doubt  not  it  will  be  found,  that  most  plain,  honest 
men,  who  believe  the  creation,  never  think  of  those  things  any 
more  than  I.  What  metaphysical  sense  you  may  understand  it 
in,  you  only  can  telL 

HyL  But,  Philonous,  you  do  not  seem  to  be  aware,  that  you 
allow  created  thin^  in  the  beginning  only  a  relative,  and,  conse- 
quently, hypothetical  being:  that  is  to  say,  upon  supposition 
there  were  men  to  perceive  them,  without  which  they  have  no 
actuality  of  absolute  existence,  wherein  creation  might  terminate. 
Is  it  not,  therefore,  according  to  you  plainly  impossible,  the  cre- 
ation of  any  inanimate  creatures  should  precede  that  of  man  ? 
And  is  not  this  directly  contrary  to  the  Mosaic  account? 
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Phil  In  answer  to  that  I  say,  firet,  created  beings  might  begin 
to  exist  in  the  mind  of  other  created  intelligences,  beside  men. 
You  will  not  therefore  be  able  to  prove  any  contradiction  between 
Moses  and  my  notions,  unless  you  first  show,  there  was  no  other 
order  of  finite  created  spirits  in  being  before  man.     I  say  further, 
in  case  we  conceive  the  creation,  as  we  should  at  this  time  a 
parcel  of  plants  or  vegetables  of  all  sorts,  produced  by  an  invisi- 
ble power,  in  a  desert  where  nobody  was  present :  that  this  way 
of  explaining  or  conceiving  it,  is  consistent  with  my  principles, 
since  they  deprive  you  of  nothing,  either  sensible  or  imaginable : 
that  it   exactly   suits  with  the  common,  natural,  undebauched 
notions   of  mankind:   that  it  manifests  the  dependence  of  all 
things  on  God ;  and  consequently  hath  all  the  good  efiect  or  in- 
fluence, which  it  is  possible  that  important  article  of  our  faith 
should  have  in  making  men  humble,  thankful,  and  resigned  to 
their  Creator.     I  say  moreover,  that  in  this  naked  conception  of 
things,  divested  of  words,  there  will  not  be  found  any  notion  of 
what  you  call  the  actuality  of  absolute  existence.     You  may  indeed 
raise  a  dust  with  those  terms,  and  so  lengthen  our  dispute  to  no 
purpose.      But   I   entreat  you  calmly  to  look  into  your  own 
thoughts,  and  then  tell  me  if  they  are  not  a  useless  and  unin- 
telligible jargon. 

Ifyl  I  own  I  have  no  very  clear  notion  annexed  to  thenu 
But  what  say  you  to  this?  Do  you  not  make  the  existence  of 
sensible  things  consist  in  their  being  in  a  mind  ?  and  were  not 
all  things  eternally  in  the  mind  of  God  ?  Did  they  not  therefore 
exist  from  all  eternity,  according  to  you  ?  And  how  could  that 
which  was  eternal  be  created  in  time  ?  Can  any  thing  be  clearer 
or  better  connected  than  this  ? 

Phil  And  are  not  you  too   of  opinion,  that   God  knew  all 
things  from  eternity? 
HyL  I  am. 

PML  Consequently  they  always  had  a  being  in  the  divine  in- 
tellect 

HyL  This  I  acknowledge. 

Phil  By  your  own  confession  therefore,  nothing  is  new,  or 
begins  to  be,  in  respect  of  the  mind  of  God.  So  we  are  agreed 
in  that  point. 

Hyh  W  hat  shall  we  make  then  of  the  creation  ? 
Phil  Majr  we  not  understand  it  to  have  been  entirely  in  re- 
spect of  finite  spirits;  so  that  things,  with  regard  to  us,  may 
properly  be  said  to  begin  their  existence,  or  be  created,  when 
God  decreed  they  should  become  perceptible  to  intelligent  crea- 
tures, in  that  order  and  manner  which  he  then  established,  and 
we  now  call  the  laws  of  nature  ?  You  may  call  this  a  relative,  or 
hypothetical  existence  if  you  please.  But  so  long  as  it  supplies  us 
with  the  most  natural,  obvious,  and  literal  sense  of  the  Mosaic 
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history  of  the  creation ;  so  long  as  it  answers  all  the  religious 
ends  of  that  great  article ;  in  a  word,  so  long  as  jou  can  assign 
no  other  sense  or  meaning  in  its  stead ;  why  should  we  reject 
this?  Is  it  to  comply  with  a  ridiculous  sceptical  humour  of 
making  every  thing  nonsense  and  unintelligible  ?  .1  am  sure  you 
cannot  say  it  is  for  the  glory  of  God.  For  allowing  it  to  be  a 
thing  possible  and  conceivable,  that  the  corporeal  world  should 
have  an  absolute  subsistence  extrinsical  to  the  mind  of  God,  as 
well  as  to  the  minds  of  all  created  spirits :  yet  how  could  this 
set  forth  either  the  immensity  or  omniscience  of  the  Deity,  or 
the  necessary  and  immediate  dependence  of  all  things  on  him  ? 
Nay,  would  it  not  rather  seem  to  derogate  from  those  attri- 
butes? 

Hyt  Well,  but  as  to  this  decree  of  God's,  for  making  things 
perceptible^  what  say  you,  Philonous,  is  it  not  plain,  God  did 
either  execute  that  decree  from  all  eternity,  or  at  some  certain 
time. began  to  will  what  he  had  not  actually  willed  before,  but 
only  designed  to  will  ?  If  the  former,  then  there  'could  |be  no 
creation  or  beginning  of  existence  in  finite  things.  If  the  latter, 
then  we  must  acknowledge  something  new  to  befall  the  Deity ; 
which  implies  a  sort  of  change ;  and  all  change  argues  imper- 
fection. 

Phih  Pray  consider  what  you  are  doing.  Is  it  not  evident, 
this  objection  concludes  equally  against  a  creation  in  any  sense ; 
nay,  against  every  other  act  of  the  Deity,  discoverable  by  the 
light  of  nature  ?  ^one  of  which  can  we  conceive,  otherwise  than 
as  performed  in  time,  and  having  a  beginning.  God  is  a  being  of 
transcendent  and  unlimited  perfections :  his  nature  therefore  is 
incomprehensible  to  finite  spirits.  It  is  not  therefore  to  be  ex- 
pected, that  any  man,  whether  materialist  or  immateriaUst^  should 
nave  exactly  just  notions  of  the  Deity,  his  attributes,  and  *  ways 
of  operation.  If  then  you  would  infer  any  thing  against  me, 
your  difficulty  must  not  be  drawn  from  the  inadequateness  of 
our  conceptions  of  the  divine  nature,  which  is  unavoidable  on 
vjff  scheme :  but  from  the  denial  of  matter,  of  which  there  is 
not  one  word,  directly  or  indirectly,  in  what  you  have  now  ob- 
jected. 

HyL  I  must  acknowledge  the  difficulties  you  are  concerned  to 
clear,  are  such  only  as  arise  from  the  non-existence  of  matter, 
and  are  peculiar  to  that  notion.  So  far  you  are  in  the  right. 
But  I  cannot  by  any  means  bring  myself  to  think  there  is  no 
such  peculiar  repugnancy  between  the  creation  and  your  opinion ; 
though  indeed  where  to  fix  it,  I  do  not  distinctly  know. 

PhiL  What  would  you  have  ?  Do  I  not  acknowledge  a  twofold 
state  of  things,  the  one  ectypal  or  natural,  the  other  archetypal 
and  eternal  ?  The  former  was  created  in  time ;  the  latter  existed 
from  everlasting  in  the  mind  of  God.     Is  not  this  agreeable  to 
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the  common  notions  of  divines?  or  is  any  more  than  this  neces- 
sary in  order  to  conceive  the  creation  ?  But  you  suspect  some 
peculiar  repugnancy,  though  you  know  not  where  it  lies.  To 
take  away  all. possibility  of  scruple  in  the  case^  do  but  consider 
this  one  point.  •  Either  you  are  not  able  to  conceive  the  creation 
on  any  hypothesis  whatsoever ;  and  if  so,  there  is  no  ground  for 
dislike  or  complaint  against  my  particular  opinion  on  that  score : 
or  you  are  able  to  conceive  it ;  and  if  so,  why  not  on  my  princi- 
ples, since  thereby  nothing  conceivable  is  taken  away  ?  1  ou  have 
all  along  been  allowed  the  full  scope  of  sense,  imagination,  and 
reason.  Whatever  therefore  you  could  before  apprehend,  either 
immediately  or  mediately  by  your  senses,  or  by  ratiocination  from 
your  senses;  whatever  you  could  perceive,  imagine,  or  understand, 
remains  still  with  you.  If  therefore  the  notion  you  have  of  the 
creation  bv  other  principles  be  intelligible,  you  have  it  still  upon 
mine ;  if  it  be  not  intelligible,  I  conceive  it  to  be  no  notion  at 
all ;  and  so  there  is  no  loss  of  it.  And  indeed  it  seems  to  me 
very  plain,  that  the  supposition  of  matter,  that  is,  a  thing  per^ 
fectly  unknown  and  inconceivable,  cannot  serve  to  make  us  con- 
ceive any  thing.  And  I  hope,  it  need  not  be  proved  to  you,  that 
if  the  existence  of  matter  doth  not  make  the  creation  conceivable, 
the  creation's  being  without  it  inconceivable,  can  be  no  objection 
against  its  non-existence. 

HyL  I  confess,  Philonous,  you  have  almost  satisfied  me  in  this 
point  of  the  creation. 

Phil  I  would  fain  know  why  you  are  not  quite  satisfied.  You 
tell  me  indeed  of  a  repuraancy  between  the  Mosaic  history  and 
immaterialism :  but  you  Know  not  where  it  lies.  Is  this  reason- 
able, Hylas?  Can  you  expect  I  should  solve  a  difficulty  without 
knowing  what  it  is?  But  to  pass  by  all  that,  would  not  a  man 
think  you  were  assured  there  is  no  repugnancy  between  the  re- 
ceived notions  of  materialists  and  the  mspired  writings  ? 

HyL  And  so  I  am. 

Phil  Ought  the  historical  part  of  scripture  to  be  understood 
in  a  plain,  obvious  sense,  or  in  a  sense  which  is  metaphysical  aid 
out  of  the  way  ? 

HyL  In  the  plain  sense,  doubtless. 

PhiL  When  Moses  speaks  of  herbs,  earth,  water,  &c.,  as 
having  been  created  by  God ;  think  you  not  the  sensible  things, 
commonly  signified  by  those  words,  are  suggested  to  every  un- 
philosophical  reader  ? 

HyL  I  cannot  help  thinking  so. 

PhiL  And  are  not  all  ideas,  or  things  perceived  by  sense,  to 
be  denied  a  real  existence  by  the  doctrine  of  the  materialists  ? 

HyL  This  I  have  already  acknowledged. 

PhiL  The  creation  therefore,  according  to  them,  was  not  the 
creation  of  things  sensible,  which  have  only  a  relative  being,  but 
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of  certain  unknown  natures,  which  have  an  absolute  being, 
wherein  creation  might  terminate. 
Hyl  True. 

PhiL  Is  it  not  therefore  evident,  the  asserters  of  matter 
destroy  the  plain  obvious  sense  of  Moses,  with  which  their  no- 
tions are  utterly  inconsistent ;  and  instead  of  it  obtrude  on  us  I 
know  not  what,  something  equally  unintelligible  to  themselves 
and  me. 

HyL  I  cannot  contradict  you. 

PML  Moses  tells  us  of  a  creation.  A  creation  of  what?  of 
unknown  quiddities,  of  occasions,  or  substratums?  No,  certainly ; 
but  of  things  obvious  to  the  senses.  You  must  first  reconcile 
this  with  your  notions,  if  you  expect  I  should  be  reconciled  to 
them. 

HyL  I  see  you  can  assault  me  with  my  own  weapons. 
PhiL  Then  as  to  absolute  existence  ;  was  there  ever  known  a 
more  jejune  notion  than  that?  Something  it  is,  so  abstracted 
and  unintelligible,  that  you  have  frankly  owned  you  could  not 
conceive  it,  much  less  explain  any  thing  by  it  But  allowing 
matter  to  exist,  and  the  notion  of  absolute  existence  to  be  as 
dear  as  light,  yet  was  this  ever  known  to  make  the  creation 
more  credible  ?  Nay,  hath  it  not  furnished  the  atheists  and  in- 
fidels of  all  ages  with  the  most  plausible  argument  against  a 
creation?  That  a  corporeal  substance,  which  hath  an  absolute 
existence  without  the  minds  of  spirits,  should  be  produced  out 
of  nothing  by  the  mere  will  of  a  spirit,  hath  been  looked  upon 
as  a  thing  so  contrary  to  all  reason,  so  impossible  and  absurd, 
that  not  only  the  most  celebrated  among  the  ancients,  but  even 
divers  modern  and  Christian  philosophers,  have  thought  matter 
co-eternal  with  the  Deity.  Lay  these  things  together,  and  then 
judge  you  whether  materialism  disposes  men  to  believe  the  cre- 
ation of  things. 

HyL  I  own,  Philonous,  I  think  it  does  not.  This  of  the  crea- 
tion is  the  last  objection  I  can  think  of;  and  I  must  needs  own 
it  hath  been  sufficiently  answered  as  well  as  the  rest  Nothing 
now  remains  to  be  overcome,  but  a  sort  of  unaccountable  back- 
wardness that  I  find  in  myself  toward  your  notions. 

PhiL  When  a  man  is  swayed,  he  knows  not  why,  to  one  side 
of  a  question,  can  this,  think  you,  be  any  thing  else  but  the 
effect  of  prejudice,  which  never  fails  to  attend  md  and  rooted 
notions  ?  And  indeed  in  this  respect  I  cannot  deny  the  belief 
of  matter  to  have  very  much  the  advantage  over  the  contrary 
opinion,  with  men  of  a  learned  education. 
HyL  I  confess  it  seems  to  be  as  you  say. 
PhiL  As  a  balance  therefore  to  this  weight  of  prejudice,  let 
us  throw  into  the  scale  the  great  advantages  that  arise  from  the 
belief  of  immaterialism,  both  in  regard  to  religion  and  human 
learning.     The  being  of  a  God,  and  incorruptibility  of  the  soul, 
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other  senses.  And  when  I  look  through  a  microflcope,  it  is 
not  that  I  may  perceive  more  clearly  what  I  perceived  already 
with  my  bare  eyes,  the  object  perceived  by  the  glass  being 
quite  different  from  the  former.  But  in  both  cases  my  aim 
is  only  to  know  what  ideas  are  connected  together;  and  the 
more  a  man  knows  of  the  connexion  of  ideas,  the  more  he 
is  said  to  know  of  the  nature  of  things.  What  therefore  if 
our  ideaa  are  variable  ?  What  if  our  senses  are  not  in  all  circum- 
stances affected  with  the  same  appearances  ?  It  will  not  thence 
follow,  they  are  not  to  be  trusted,  or  that  they  are  inconsistent 
either  with  themselves  or  any  thing  else,  except  it  be  with  your 
preconceived  notion  of  (I  know  not  what)  one  single,  unchanged, 
unperceivable,  real  nature,  marked  by  each  name :  which  preju- 
dice seems  to  have  taken  its  rise  from  not  rightly  understanding 
the  common  language  of  men  speaking  of  several  distinct  ideas, 
as  united  into  one  thing  by  the  mind.  And  indeed  there  is 
cause  to  suspect  several  erroneous  conceits  of  the  philosophers 
are  owing  to  the  same  original :  while  they  began  to  build  their 
schemes,  not  so  much  on  notions  as  words,  which  were  framed  by 
the  vulgar,  merely  for  conveniency  and  despatch  in  the  common 
actions  of  life,  without  anv  regard  to  specumtion. 

Hyl  Methinks  I  apprehend  your  meaning. 

Phil  It  is  your  opinion,  the  ideas  we  perceive  by  our  senses 
are  not  real  things,  but  images,  or  copies  of  them.  Our  know- 
ledge therefore  is  no  further  real,  than  as  our  ideas  are  the  true 
representations  of  those  originals.  But  as  these  supposed  ori- 
^nals  are  in  themselves  unKnown,  it  is  impossible  to  know  how 
&r  our  ideas  resemble  them ;  or  whether  they  resemble  them  at 
alL  We  cannot  therefore  be  sure  we  have  any  real  knowledge. 
Further,  as  our  ideas  are  perpetually  varied,  without  any  change 
in  the  supposed  real  things,  it  necessarily  follows  they  cannot  all 
be  true  copies  of  them ;  or  if  some  are,  and  others  are  not^  it  is 
impossible  to  distinguish  the  former  from  the  latter.  And  this 
plunges  us  yet  deeper  in  Vmcertaipty.  Again,  when  we  consider 
the  point,  we  cannot  conceive  how  any  idea,  or  any  thing  like  an 
idea,  should  have  an  absolute  existence  out  of  a  mind ;  nor  con- 
sequently, according  to  you,  how  there  should  be  any  real  thing 
in  nature.  The  result  of  idl  which  is,  that  we  are  thrown  into 
the  most  hopeless  and  abandoned  scepticism.  Now  give  me  leave 
to  ask  you,  first,  whether  your  referring  ideas  to  certun  abso- 
lutely existing  unperceived  substances,  as  their  originals,  be  not 
the  source  oi  all  this  scepticism  f  Secondly,  whether  you  are 
informed,  either  by  sense  or  reason,  of  the  existence  of  those 
unknown  originals  ?  And  in  case  you  are  not,  whether  it  be  not 
absurd  to  suppose  them  ?  Thirdly,  whether  upon  inquiry,  you 
find  there  is  any  thing  distinctly  conceived  or  meant  by  the 
absolute  or  external  existence  of  unperceiving  substances  ?   Lastly, 
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whether,  the  premises  considered,  it  be  not  the  wisest  way  to 
follow  nature,  trust  your  senses,  and  laying  aside  all  anxious 
thought  about  unknown  natures  or  substances,  admit  with  the 
vulgar  those  for  real  things,  which  are  perceived  by  the  senses  ? 

HyL  For  the  present,  I  have  no  inclination  to  the  answering 
part.  I  would  much  rather  see  how  you  can  get  over  what  fol- 
lows. Pray  are  not  the  objects  perceived  by  the  senses  of  one, 
likewise  perceivable  to  others  present  ?  If  tnere  were  a  hundred 
more  here,  they  would  all  see  the  garden,  the  trees,  and  flowers 
as  I  see  them.  But  they  are  not  in  the  same  manner  affected 
with  the  ideas  I  frame  in  my  imagination.  Does  not  this  make 
a  difference  between  the  former  sort  of  objects  and  the  latter  ? 

IViiL  I  ffrant  it  does.  Nor  have  I  ever  denied  a  difference 
between  the  objects  of  sense  and  those  of  imagination.  But 
what  would  you  infer  from  thence  ?  You  cannot  say  that  sensi- 
ble objects  exist  unperceived,  because  they  are  perceived  by 
many. 

Hj/L  I  own,  I  can  make  nothing  of  that  objection :  but  it  hath 
led  me  into  another.  Is  it  not  your  opinion  that  by  our  senses 
we  perceive  only  the  ideas  existing  in  our  minds  ? 

rhiL  It  is. 

IfyL  But  the  same  idea  which  is  in  my  mind,  cannot  be  in 
yours,  or  in  any  other  mind.  Doth  it  not  therefore  follow  from 
your  principles,  that  no  two  can  see  the  same  thing  ?  And  is  not 
this  highly  absurd  ? 

PhiL  If  the  term  same  be  taken  in  the  vulgar  acceptation,  it 
is  certain  (and  not  at  all  repugnant  to  the  principles  I  maintain) 
that  different  persons  may  perceive  the  same  thing ;  or  the  same 
thing  or  idea  exist  in  different  minds.  Words  are  of  arbitrary 
imposition ;  and  since  men  are  used  to  apply  the  word  same  where 
no  distinction  or  variety  is  perceived,  and  I  do  not  pretend  to 
alter  their  perceptions,  it  follows,  that  as  men  have  said  before, 
several  saw  the  same  thing^  so  they  may  upon  like  occasions  still 
continue  to  use  the  same  phrase,  without  any  deviation  either 
from  propriety  of  language,  or  the  truth  of  things.  But  if  the 
term  same  be  used  in  the  acceptation  of  philosophers,  who  pre- 
tend to  an  abstracted  notion  of  identity,  then,  according  to  their 
sundry  definitions  of  this  notion  (for  it  is  not  yet  agreed  wherein 
that  philosophic  identity  consists),  it  may  or  may  not  be  possible 
for  divers  persons  to  perceive  the  same  thing.  But  whether 
philosophers  shall  think  fit  to  call  a  thing  the  same  or  no,  is,  I 
conceive,  of  small  importance.  Let  us  suppose  several  men  to- 
gether, all  endued  with  the  same  faculties,  and  consequently  af- 
fected in  like  sort  by  their  senses,  and  who  had  yet  never  known 
the  use  of  langiiage ;  they  would  without  question  agree  in  their 
perceptions.  Though  perhaps,  when  they  came  to  the  use  of 
speech,  some  regarding  the  uniformness  of  what  was  perceived. 
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other  senses.  And  when  I  look  through  a  microscope^  it  ia 
not  that  I  may  perceive  more  clearlj  what  I  perceived  already 
with  my  bare  eyes,  the  object  perceived  by  the  glass  being 
quite  different  from  the  former.  But  in  both  cases  my  aim 
is  only  to  know  what  ideas  are  connected  together;  and  the 
more  a  man  knows  of  the  connexion  of  ideas,  the  more  he 
is  said  to  know  of  the  nature  of  things.  What  therefore  if 
our  ideas  are  variable  ?  What  if  our  senses  are  not  in  all  circum- 
stances affected  with  the  same  appearances  ?  It  will  not  thence 
follow,  they  are  not  to  be  trusted,  or  that  they  are  inconsistent 
either  with  themselves  or  any  thing  else,  except  it  be  with  your 
preconceived  notion  of  (I  know  not  what)  one  single,  unchanged, 
unperceivable,  real  nature,  marked  by  each  name :  which  preju- 
dice seems  to  have  taken  its  rise  from  not  rightly  understsmding 
the  common  language  of  men  speaking  of  several  distinct  ideas, 
as  united  into  one  thing  by  the  mind.  And  indeed  there  ia 
cause  to  suspect  several  erroneous  conceits  of  the  philosophers 
are  owing  to  the  same  original :  while  they  besan  to  build  their 
schemes,  not  so  much  on  notions  as  words,  which  were  framed  by 
the  vulgar,  merely  for  conveniency  and  despatch  in  the  common 
actions  of  life,  without  anv  regard  to  speculation. 

Hyl  Methinks  I  apprehend  your  meaning. 

PhiL  It  is  your  opinion,  the  ideas  we  perceive  by  our  senses 
are  not  real  things,  but  images,  or  copies  of  them*  Our  know- 
ledge therefore  is  no  further  real,  than  as  our  ideas  are  the  true 
representations  of  those  originals.  But  as  these  supposed  ori- 
ginals are  in  themselves  unknown,  it  is  impossible  to  know  bow 
&r  our  ideas  resemble  them ;  or  whether  they  resemble  them  at 
all.  We  cannot  therefore  be  sure  we  have  any  real  knowledge. 
Further,  as  our  ideas  are  perpetually  varied,  without  any  change 
in  the  supposed  real  things,  it  necessarily  follows  they  cannot  all 
be  true  copies  of  them ;  or  if  some  are,  and  others  are  not,  it  is 
impossible  to  distinguish  the  former  from  the  latter.  And  this 
plunges  us  yet  deeper  in  uncertainty.  Again,  when  we  consider 
the  point,  we  cannot  conceive  how  any  idea,  or  any  thing  like  an 
idea,  should  have  an  absolute  existence  out  of  a  mind ;  nor  con- 
sequently, according  to  you,  how  there  should  be  any  real  thing 
in  nature.  The  result  of  all  which  is,  that  we  are  thrown  into 
the  most  hopeless  and  abandoned  scepticism.  Now  give  me  leave 
to  ask  you,  first,  whether  your  referring  ideas  to  certain  abso- 
lutely existing  unperceived  substances,  as  their  originals,  be  not 
the  source  oi  all  this  scepticism  f  Secondly,  whether  you  are 
informed,  either  by  sense  or  reason,  of  the  existence  of  those 
unknown  originals  ?  And  in  case  you  are  not,  whether  it  be  not 
absurd  to  suppose  them  ?  Thirdly,  whether  upon  inquiry,  you 
find  there  is  any  thing  distinctly  conceived  or  meant  by  the 
absolute  or  external  existence  of  unperceimng  substances  9    Lastly, 
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whether,  the  premises  considered,  it  be  not  the  wisest  way  to 
follow  nature,  trust  your  senses,  and  laying  aside  all  anxious 
thought  about  unknown  natures  or  substances,  admit  with  the 
vulgar  those  for  real  things,  which  are  perceived  by  the  senses  ? 

Ilt/L  For  the  present,  I  have  no  inclination  to  the  answering 
part  I  would  much  rather  see  how  you  can  get  over  what  fol- 
lows. Pray  are  not  the  objects  perceived  bv  the  senses  of  one, 
likewise  perceivable  to  others  present  ?  If  tnere  were  a  hundred 
more  here,  they  would  all  see  the  garden,  the  trees,  and  flowers 
as  I  see  them.  But  they  are  not  in  the  same  manner  affected 
with  the  ideas  I  frame  in  my  imagination.  Does  not  this  make 
a  difference  between  the  former  sort  of  objects  and  the  latter  ? 

IViiL  I  grant  it  does.  Nor  have  I  ever  denied  a  difference 
between  the  objects  of  sense  and  those  of  imagination.  But 
what  would  you  infer  from  thence  ?  You  cannot  say  that  sensi- 
ble objects  exist  unperceived,  because  they  are  perceived  by 
many. 

Hyl  I  own,  I  can  make  nothing  of  that  objection :  but  it  hath 
led  me  into  another.  Is  it  not  your  opinion  that  by  our  senses 
we  perceive  only  the  ideas  existing  in  our  minds  ? 

rhiL  It  is. 

IfyL  But  the  same  idea  which  is  in  my  mind,  cannot  be  in 
yours,  or  in  any  other  mind.  Doth  it  not  therefore  follow  from 
your  principles,  that  no  two  can  see  the  same  thing  ?  And  is  not 
this  highly  absurd  ? 

I?uL  If  the  term  same  be  taken  in  the  vulgar  acceptation,  it 
is  certain  (and  not  at  all  repugnant  to  the  principles  I  maintain) 
that  different  persons  may  perceive  the  same  thing ;  or  the  same 
thing  or  idea  exist  in  different  minds.  Words  are  of  arbitrary 
imposition ;  and  since  men  are  used  to  apply  the  word  same  where 
no  distinction  or  variety  is  perceived,  and  I  do  not  pretend  to 
alter  their  perceptions,  it  follows,  that  as  men  have  said  before, 
severed  saw  the  same  things  so  they  may  upon  like  occasions  still 
continue  to  use  the  same  phrase,  without  any  deviation  either 
from  propriety  of  language,  or  the  truth  of  things.  But  if  the 
term  same  be  used  in  the  acceptation  of  philosophers,  who  pre- 
tend to  an  abstracted  notion  of  identity,  then,  according  to  their 
sundry  definitions  of  this  notion  (for  it  is  not  yet  agreed  wherein 
that  philosophic  identity  consists),  it  may  or  may  not  be  possible 
for  divers  persons  to  perceive  the  same  thing.  But  whether 
philosophers  shall  think  fit  to  call  a  thing  the  same  or  no,  is,  I 
conceive,  of  small  importance.  Let  us  suppose  several  men  to- 
gether, all  endued  with  the  same  faculties,  and  consequently  af- 
fected in  like  sort  by  their  senses,  and  who  had  yet  never  known 
the  use  of  langiiage ;  they  would  without  question  agree  in  their 
perceptions.  Though  perhaps,  when  they  came  to  the  use  of 
speech,  some  regarding  the  uniformness  of  what  was  perceived, 
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might  call  it  the  same  thing :  others  especiallj  regarding  the  di* 
versity  of  persons  who  perceived,  might  choose  the  denomination 
of  different  things.  But  who  sees  not  that  all  the  dispute  is 
about  a  word ;  to  wit,  whether  what  is  perceived  by  different 
persons,  may  yet  have  the  term  same  applied  to  it  ?  Or  suppose 
a  house,  whose  walls  or  outward  shell  remaining  unaltered,  the 
chambers  are  all  pulled  down,  and  new  ones  built  in  their  place ; 
and  that  you  should  call  this  the  same^  and  I  should  say  it  was 
not  the  same  house :  would  we  not  for  all  this  perfectly  agree  in 
our  thoughts  of  the  house,  considered  in  itself?  And  would  not 
all  the  difference  consist  in  a  sound?  If  you  should  say,  we  differ 
in  our  notions ;  for  that  you  superadded  to  your  idea  of  the  house 
the  simple  absti*acted  idea  of  identity,  whereas  I  did  not; 
I  would  tell  you  I  know  not  what  you  mean  by  that  abstracted 
idea  of  idenUtt^  ;  and  should  desire  you  to  look  into  your  own 

thoughts,  and  be  sure  you  understood  yourself. ^Why  so  silent, 

Hylas  ?  Arc  you  not  yet  satisfied,  men  may  dispute  about  identity 
and  diversity,  without  any  real  (Cfference  in  their  thoughts  and 
opinions,  abstracted  from  names  ?  Take  this  further  reflection 
with  you :  that  whether  matter  be  allowed  to  exist  or  no,  the 
case  is  exactly  the  same  as  to  the  point  in  hand.  For  the  ma- 
terialists themselves  acknowledge  what  we  immediately  perceive 
by  our  senses  to  be  our  own  ideas.  Your  difficulty  therefore, 
that  no  .two  see  the  same  thing,  makes  equally  against  the  ma* 
tcrialists  and  me. 

Hj/L  But  they  suppose  an  external  archetype,  to  which  refer- 
ring their  several  ideas,  they  may  truly  be  said  to  perceive  the 
same  thing. 

Phil  And  (not  to  mention  your  having  discovered  those  ar- 
chetypes) so  may  you  suppose  an  external  archetype  on  my 
principles :  external^  I  mean,  to  your  own  mind ;  though  indeed 
it  must  be  supposed  to  exist  in  that  mind  which  comprehends  all 
things ;  but  then  this  serves  all  the  ends  of  identity,  as  well  as 
if  it  existed  out  of  a  mind.  And  I  am  sure  you  yourself  will 
not  say,  it  is  less  intelli^ble. 

Hi/L  You  have  indeed  clearly  satisfied  me,  either  that  there  is 
no  difficulty  at  bottom  in  this  point;  or  if  there  be,  that  it  makes 
equally  against  both  opinions. 

PhiL  Dili  that  which  makes  equally  against  two  contradictory 
opinions,  can  be  a  proof  against  neither. 

HyL  I  acknowledge  it.  But  after  all,  Philonous,  when  I  con- 
sider the  substance  of  what  you  advance  against  scepticism,  it 
amounts  to  no  more  than  this.  We  are  sure  that  we  really  see, 
hear,  feel ;  in  a  word,  that  we  are  affected  with  sensible  impreo* 
sions. 

P/iiL  And  how  are  wc  concerned  any  further  ?  I  see  this 
cherrf/y  I  feel  it,  I  ta^tc  it :  and  I  am  sure  nothinff  cannot  be  seen^ 
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or  felt,  or  tasted :  it  is  therefore  ^r^/.  Take  away  the  sensations 
of  softness,  moisture^  redness,  tartness,  and  you  take  away  the 
cherry.  Since  it  is  not  a  being  distinct  from  sensations ;  a  cherry j 
I  say,  is  nothing  but  a  congeries  of  sensible  impi*eBsions,  or  ideas 
perceived  by  various  senses;  which  ideas  are  united  into  one 
thing  (or  have  one  name  given  them)  by  the  mind ;  because  they 
are  observed  to  attend  each  other.  Thus  when  the  palate  is  af- 
fected with  such  a  particular  taste,  the  sight  is  affected  with  a 
red  colour,  the  touch  with  roundness,  softness,  &c  Hence,  when 
I  see,  and  feel^  and  taste,  in  sundry  certain  manners,  I  am  sure 
the  cherry  exists,  or  is  real;  its  reality  being  in  my  opinion 
nothing  abstracted  from  those  sensations.  But  if  by  the  word 
cherry  you  mean  an  unknown  nature  distinct  from  all  those  sen- 
sible qualities,  and  by  Its  existence  something  distinct  from  its 
being  perceived ;  then  indeed  I  own,  neither  you,  nor  I,  nor  any 
one  else  can  be  sure  it  exists. 

Hyt  But  what  would  you  say,  Philonous,  if  I  should  bring 
the  very  same  reasons  against  the  existence  of  sensible  things  in^ 
a  mind,  which  you  have  offered  against  their  existing  in  a 
material  substratum  f 

Phil  When  I  see  your  reasons,  you  shall  hear  what  I  have  to 
say  to  them. 

HyL  Is  the  mind  extended  or  unextended  ? 
PhiL  Unextended,  without  doubt 

HyL  Do  you  say  the  things  you  perceive  are  in  your  mind  ? 
Phil  Thejrare. 

Hyh  Again,  have  I  not  heard  you  speak  of  sensible  im«- 
pressions? 

PhiL  I  believe  you  may. 

HyL  Explain  to  me  now,  O  Philonous  I  how  it  is  possible 
there  should  be  room  for  all  those  trees  and  houses  to  exist  in 
your  mind.  Can  extended  things  be  contained  in  that  which  is 
unextended  ?  or  are  we  to  imagine  impressions  made  on  a  thing 
void  of  all  solidity  ?  You  cannot  say  objects  are  in  your  mind, 
as  books  in  your  study :  or  that  things  are  imprinted  on  it,  as 
the  figure  of  a  seal  upon  wax.  In  what  sense  therefore  are  we 
to  understand  those  expressions  ?  Explain  me  this  if  you  can  : 
and  I  shall  then  be  able  to  answer  all  those  queries  you  formerly 
put  to  me  about  my  substratum. 

PhiL  Look  you,  Hylas,  when  I  speak  of  objects  as  existing  in 
the  mind  or  imprinted  on  the  senses,  I  would  not  be  understood 
in  the  gross  literal  sense,  as  when  bodies  are  said  to  exist  in  a 
place,  or  a  seal  to  make  an  impression  upon  wax.  My  meaning 
18  only  that  the  mind  comprehends  or  perceives  them ;  and  that 
it  is  affected  from  without,  or  by  some  being  distinct  from  itself. 
This  is  my  explication  of  your  difficulty ;  and  how  it  can  serve 
to  make  your  tenet  of  an  unperceiving  material  substratum  intel- 
ligible, I  would  fain  know. 


TO   THB   RIGHT  BONOURABLR 

SIR   JOHN   PERCIVALE,    Babt., 

OVE  OP   HXR  majesty's  MOST  HONOURA.BIJB  PEIYT  OOUMCIL  IM  THE   KINGDOM 

OF   IRELAITD. 

Sir, 

I  covLD  not,  without  doing  violence  to  myself,  forbear  upon  this 
occasion  to  give  some  public  testimony  of  tbe  great  and  well-grounded 
esteem  I  hare  conceiyed  for  jou,  erer  since  I  had.  the  honour  and  hap- 
piness of  your  acquaintance.  The  outward  advantages  of  fortune,  and 
the  early  honours  with  which  you  are  adorned,  together  with  the  repu- 
tation you  are  known  to  have,  amongst  the  best  and  most  considerable 
men,  may  well  imprint  veneration  and  esteem  on  the  minds  of  those 
who  behold  you  from  a  distance.  But  these  are  not  the  chief  motives 
that  inspire  me  with  the  respect  I  bear  you.  A  nearer  approach  has 
given  me  the  view  of  something  in  your  person,  infinitely  beyond  the 
external  ornaments  of  honour  and  estate.  I  mean,  an  intrinsic  stock  of 
virtue  and  good  sense,  a  true  concern  for  religion,  and  disinterested  love 
of  your  country.  Add  to  these  an  uncommon  proficiency  in  the  best 
ana  most  useful  parts  of  knowledge ;  together  with  (what  in  my  mind 
is  a  perfection  of  the  first  rank)  a  surpassing  goodness  of  nature.  All 
whicn  I  have  collected,  not  from  the  uncertain  reports  of  fame,  but 
from  my  own  experience.  Within  these  few  months,  that  I  have  the 
honour  to  be  known  unto  you,  the  many  delightful  hours  I  have  passed 
in  your  agreeable  and  improving  conversation,  have  afforded  me  the 
opportuni^  of  discovering  m  you  many  excellent  qualities,  which  at  once 
fill  me  with  admiration  and  esteem,  lliat  one  at  those  years,  and  in  those 
circumstances  of  wealth  and  greatness,  should  continue  proof  against 
the  channs  of  luxury,  and  those  criminal  pleasures,  so  fashionable  and 
predominant  in  the  age  we  live  in.  That  he  should  preserve  a  sweet 
and  modest  behaviour,  free  firom  that  insolent  and  assuming  air,  so  fa- 
miliar to  those  who  are  placed  above  the  ordinary  rank  of  men.  That 
he  should  manage  a  great  fortune  with  that  prudence  and  inspection, 
and  at  the  same  time  expend  it  with  that  generosity  and  nobleness  of 
mind,  as  to  show  himself  equally  remote  from  a  sordid  parsimony,  and 
a  lavish,  inconsiderate  profusion  of  the  good  things  he  is  entrustea  with. 
This,  surely,  were  admirable  and  praiseworthy.  But  that  he  should 
moreover,  by  an  impartial  exercise  of  his  reason,  and  constant  perusal  of 
the  sacred  scriptures,  endeavour  to  attain  a  right  notion  of  the  principles 
of  natural  and  revealed  religion.  That  he  should  with  the  concern  of  a 
true  patriot  have  the  interest  of  the  public  at  heart,  and  omit  no  means 
of  informing  himself  what  may  be  prejudicial  or  advantageous  to  his 
country,  in  order  to  prevent  the  one,  and  promote  the  other.  In  fine, 
that  by  a  constant  application  to  the  most  severe  and  useful  studies,  by 
a  strict  observation  of  the  rules  of  honour  and  virtue,  by  frequent  and 
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serious  reflections  on  the  mistaken  measures  of  tiie  world,  and  the  true 
end  and  happiness  of  mankind,  he  should  in  all  respects  qualify  himself 
hrarelj  to  run  the  race  that  is  set  before  him,  to  deserve  the  character  of 
great  and  good  in  this  life,  and  he  erer  happy  hereafter.  This  were 
amazing,  and  almost  incredible.  Yet  all  this,  and  more  than  this,  8ir, 
might  I  justly  say  of  you ;  did  either  your  modesty  permit,  or  your  cha- 
racter stand  in  need  of  it  I  know  it  might  desenredly  be  mouffht  a 
Tanitj  in  me,  to  imagine  that  any  thing  coming  from  so  obscure  a  nand 
as  mme,  could  add  a  lustre  to  your  reputation.  But  I  am  withal  sensi- 
ble how  far  I  advance  the  interest  of  my  own,  by  laying  hold  on  this 
opportunity  to  make  it  known  .that  I  am  admitted  into  some  degree  of 
intimacy  with  a  person  of  your  exquisite  judgment.  And  with  that 
view,  I  have  ventured  to  make  you  an  address  of  this  nature,  which 
the  goodness  I  have  ever  experienced  in  you  inclines  me  to  hope,  will 
meet  with  a  favourable  reception  at  your  hands.  Though  I  must  own, 
I  have  your  pardon  to  ask,  for  touching  on  what  may,  possibly,  be  of- 
fensive to  a  virtue  you  are  possessed  of  m  a  very  distinguishing  degree. 
Excuse  me,  Sir,  if  it  was  out  of  my  power  to  mention  the  name  ot  Sir 
John  Percivale  without  paying  some  tribute  to  that  extraordinary  and 
surprising  merit,  whereof  I  have  so  lively  and  affecting  an  idea,  and 
which,  I  am  sure,  cannot  be  exposed  in  too  full  a  light  for  the  imitation 
of  others.  Of  late,  I  have  been  agreeably  employed  in  considering  the 
most  noble,  pleasant,  and  comprehensive  of  all  the  sensed.  The  fruit  of 
that  (labour  shall  I  call  it  or)  diversion  is  what  I  now  present  you  with, 
in  hopes  it  may  give  some  entertainment  to  one  who,  in  the  midst  of 
business  and  vulgar  enjoyments,  preserves  a  relish  for  the  more  refined 

Pleasures  of  thought  and  reflection.  My  thoughts  concerning  vision 
ave  led  me  into  some  notions,  so  far  out  of  the  common  road,  that  it 
had  been  improper  to  address  them  to  one  of  a  narrow  and  contracted 
genius.  But  vou,  Sir,  being  master  of  a  large  and  free  understanding, 
raised  above  the  power  of  those  prejudices  that  enslave  the  &r  greater 
part  of  mankind,  may  deservedly  be  thought  a  proper  pa^on  for  an  at- 
tempt of  this  kind.  Add  to  this,  that  you  are  no  less  disposed  to 
forgive,  than  qualified  to  discern,  whatever  faults  may  occur  in  it  Nor 
do  I  think  you  defective  in  any  one  point  necessary  to  form  an  exact 
judgment  on  the  most  abstract  and  difficult  things,  so  much  as  in  a  just 
confidence  of  your  own  abilities.  And  in  this  one  instance,  grive  me 
leave  to  say,  you  show  a  manifest  weakness  of  judgment.  With  rela- 
tion to  the  following  essay,  I  shall  only  add,  that  I  beg  your  pardon  fi>r 
laying  a  trifle  of  that  nature  in  your  way,  at  a  time  when  you  are 
engaged  in  the  important  afiairs  of  the  nation,  and  desire  you  to  think, 
that  I  am  with  all  sincerity  and  respect, 

Sir, 

Your  most  faithful  and  most  humble  servant, 

Georob  Bsrkblet. 
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XLII.  This  not  agreeable  to  the  common  principles. 
XLIII.  The  proper  objects  of  sight,  not  without  the  mind,  nor  the  images  of  any 

thing  without  the  mind. 
XLIV.  This  more  fully  explained. 

XLV.  In  what  sense  we  must  be  understood  to  see  distance  and  external  things. 
XL VI.  Distance,  and  things  placed  at  a  distance,  not  otherwise  perceived  by  the 

eye  than  by  the  ear. 
XLVII.  The  ideat  of  sight  more  apt  to  be  confounded  with  the  idea*  of  touch 
than  those  of  hearing  are. 
XLVIII.  How  this  comes  to  pass. 
XLIX.  Strictly  speaking,  we  never  see  and  feel  the  same  thing. 
L.  Objects  of  ughi  twofold,  mediate  and  immediate, 
LI.  These  hard  to  separate  in  our  thoughts. 

LII.  The  received  accounts  of  our  perceiving  magnitude  by  sight,  false. 
LIU.  Magnitude  perceived  as  immediately  as  distance. 
LIV.  Two  kinds  of  sensible  extension,  neither  of  which  is  infinitely  divisible. 
LV.  The  tangible  magnitude  of  an  obfeet  steady,  the  visible  not. 
LVI.  By  what  means  tangible  magnitude  is  perceived  by  sight. 
LVII.  This  further  enlarged  on. 

LVIII.  No  necessary  connexion  between  confusion  or  faintnei8''of  appearance,  and 
small  or  great  magnitude. 
LIX.  The  tangible  magnitude  of  an  ahftei  more  heeded  than  the  visible,  and  why. 
LX.  An  instance  of  this. 

LXI.  Men  do  not  measure  by  visible  ftet  or  inches. 
LXII.  No  necessary  connexion  between  visible  and  tangible  extension. 
LXIIL  Greater  visible  magnitude  might  signify  lesser  taqgible  magnitiide. 
LXIV.  The  judgments  we  make  of  magnitude  depend  altogether  on  ezperienoe. 
LX  V.  Distance  and  magnitude  seen  as  shame  or  anger. 
LX  VI.  But  we  are  prone  to  think  otherwise,  and  why. 
LXVII.  The  moon  seems  greater  in  the  horizon  than  in  the  neridian. 
LXVIIL  The  cause  of  this  phenomenon  assigned. 
LXIX.  The  horizontal  moon,  why  greater  at  one  time  than  another* 
LXX.  The  account  we  have  given  proved  to  be  true. 
LXXL  And  confirmed  by  the  moon's  i^pearing  gieater  in  a  mist. 
LXXII.  Objection  answered. 

LXXIII.  The  way  wherein  faintness  suggests  greater  magnitude  illustrated. 
LXXIV.  Appearance  of  the  horizontal  moon,  why  thought  difficult  to  explain. 
LXX  V.  Attempts  towards  the  solution  of  it  made  by  several,  but  in  vain. 
LXX  VI.  The  opinion  of  Dr.  WaUis. 
LXXVII.  It  is  shown  to  be  unsatis&ctoiy. 

LXX  VIII.  How  lines  and  angles  may  be  of  use  in  ooraputing  ^>paient  magnitades. 
LXXIX.  One  born  blind,  being  made  to  see,  what  judgment  be  wovld  make  of 
magnitude. 
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LXXX.  The  MtntmiMR  vuUnk  the  aeme  to  all  eieetiirek 
LXXXI.  Objection  tniwered. 

LXXXn.  The  eye  at  ell  tunes  peroeiTes  tbe  same  mimber  of  ▼inble  points. 
LXXXIII.  Two  imperfectbns  in  the  viaJtw/ocvlly. 
LXXXIV.  Answering  to  which,  we  maj  conceive  two  perfectioiis. 
LXXXV.  In  neither  of  these  two  ways  do  microscopes  improre  the  sight 
LXXXVI.  The  case  of  nucnMCopical  eyes,  considered. 
LXXXVII.  The  sight,  admiraUy  adapted  to  the  ends  of  seeing. 
LXXX  VIIL  Difficulty  concerning  erect  vision. 
LXXXIX.  The  common  way  of  explaining  it. 
XC.  The  same  shown  to  be  &]se. 
XCI.  Not  distingvishiag  between  idmu  of  si^t  and  toach,.  cause  of  mistafce  in 

this  matter. 
XCn.  The  case  of  one  bom  blind*  proper  to  be  considered. 
XCm.  Sach  a  one  might  by  touch  attain  to  have  mImm  of  upper  and  ifowerm 
XCI  V.  Which  modes  of  situation  he  would  attribute  only  to  things  tangible. 
XCV.  He  would  not  at  first  sight  think  any  thing  he  saw,  high  or  low,  erect 
or  inverted. 
XC  VI.  This  illustrated  by  an  example. 
XCVIL  By  what*  means  he  would  come  to  denominate  visible  ot^jteU,  high  or 

low,  &c 
XCVIIL  Why  he  should  think  those  ebfieU  highest,  which  are  painted  on  the 
lowest  part  of  his  eye,  and  vice  vend, 
XCIX.  How  he  would  perceive  by  sight,  the  situation  of  external  objects. 

C.  Our  propension  to  think  tbe  contrary,  no  aigument  [against  what  hath 
been  said. 
CLObjectioB. 
CII.  Answer. 

CIIL  An  object  could  not  be  known  at  fint  sight  by  ihe  colour. 
CIV.  Nor  by  the  magnitude  thereof. 
CV.  Nor  by  the  figure 

C  VI.  In  the  first  act  of  visbn,  no  tangible  thing  would  be  suggested  by  sight. 
C  VIL  Difficulty  proposed  concerning  number. 

CVm.  Number  of  things  visible,  would  not  at  first  sight  suggest  the  like  number 
of  thinga  tangible. 
CIX.  Number  the  creatun  of  the  mind. 

ex.  One  bora  blind  would  not  at  fint  sight  number  visible  things  as  others  do 
•  CXI.  The  situation  of  any  objeot^determined  with  lespect  only  to  objects  c 

the  same  sense. 
CXII.  No  distance,  great  or  small,  between  a  visible  and  tangible  thing. 
CXIIL  The  not  observing  this,  cause  of  difficulty  in  erect  vision. 
CXIV.  Wfaieh  odierwise  includes  nothing  unaccountable. 
CX  V.  What  is  meant  by  the  picture  being  inverted. 
CXVI.  Cause  of  miatake  in  this  matter. 
CXVII.  Images  in  the  eye,  not  pictures  of  .external  objects.  . 
CXVIII.  In  what  sense  they  an  pictures. 
CXIX.  In  this  afiair  we  must  carefully  distinguish  between  ideas  of  sight  and  touch. 
CXX.  Difficult  to  explain  by  words  the  true  Theory  of  Vision. 
CXXL  The  question,  whether  there  isany  idea  common  to  sight  end  touch,  stated. 
CXXII.  Abstract  extension  inquired  into. 
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CXXIII.  It  it  incomprehenflible. 
CXXIV.  Abstneteztenflioii  not  the  objeei  of  goometry. 
CXXV*  The  general  idsa  of  a  triangle,  considered. 
CXX  VI.  Vaeunm,  or  pure  space,  not  common  to  sight  and  touch. 
CXX  VII.  There  is  no  idea,  or  kind  of  idea,  common  to  both  senses. 
CXX  VIII.  First  argument  in  proof  hereof. 
CXXIX.  Second  argument.  y 

CXXX.  Visible  figure  and  extension,  not  distinct  idtag  from  colour. 
CXX  XI.  Third  argument 

CXX  XII.  Confirmation  drawn  from/)dr.  Molyneuz's  problem  of  a  sphere  and  a 
cube,  published  by  Mr.  Locke. 
CXXXIIl.  Which  is  falsely  solved,  if  the  common  supposition  be  true. 
CXXXI V.  More  might  be  said  in  proof  of  our  tenet,  but  this  suffices. 
CXXXV.  Further  reflection  on  the  foregoing  problem. 
CXXX  VI.  The  same  thing  doth  not  afibet  both  sight  and  touch. 
CXXXVII.  The  same  idea  of  motion  not  onnmon  to  sight  and  touch. 
CXXXVIII.  The  way  wherein  we  apprehend  motion  by  sight,  easily  collected  from 

what  hath  been  said. 
CXXXIX.  Qtt.    How  visible  and  tangible  ideas  came  to  have  the  same  name  if  not 
of  the  same  kind. 
CXL.  This  accounted  for  without  supposing  them  of  the  same  kind. 
CXLf .  06f  •    That  a  tangible  square  is  liker  to  a  visible  square  than  to  a  visible 
circle. 
CXLII.  Am,    That  a  visible  square  is  fitter  than  a  visible  drole,  to  represent  a 
tangible  square* 
CXLIII.  But  it  doth  not  hence  follow,  that  a  visible  sqnaie  is  like  a  tangible  square. 
CXLI V.  Why  we  are  more  i^  to  confound  visible  with  tangible  ideas,  than  other 

signs  with  the  things  signified. 
CXLV.  Several  other  reasons  hereof,  assigned. 
CXLVI.  Reluctancy  in  rejecting  any  opinion,  no  argument  of  its  ttruth. 
CXL VII.  Proper  objects  of  vision  the  language  of  nature. 
CXL VIII.  In  it  there  is  much  admirable,  and  deserving  our  attention. 
CXLIX.  Question  proposed,  concerning  the  object  of  geometry. 

CL.  At  first  view  we  are  apt  to  think  visible  extension  the  object  of  geometry. 
CLI.  Visible  extension  shown  not  to  be  the  object  of  geometry. 
CLII.  Words  may  as  well  be  thought  the  objeotof  geometry,  as  viuble  extension. 
CLIII.  It  is  proposed  to  inquiro,  what  progress  an  intelligence  that  could  see, 

but  not  feel,  might  make  in  geometry. 
CLI  V.  He  cannot  understand  those  parts  which  relate  to  solids,  and  their  surfiices, 

and  lines  generated  by  their  section. 
CLV.  Nor  even  the  elements  of  plane  geometry. 
CLVL  The  proper  objects  of  sight  incapable  of  being  managed  as  geometrical 

figures. 
CLVII.  The  ojnnion  of  those  who  hold  plane  figures  to  be  the  immediate  objects 

of  sights  considered. 
CLVIII.  Planes  no  more  the  immediate  objects  of  sight,  than  solids. 
CLIX.  Difficult  to  enter  precisely  into  the  thoui^ts  of  the  above-mentioned  in- 

telligence. 
CLX.  The  object  of  geometry,  its  not  being  sufficiently  understood,  cause  of 
difficulty,  and  nselen  labour  in  that  sdenoet 
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A  NEW  THEORY  OF  VISION. 


L  My  design  is  to  show  the  manner  wherein  we  perceive  by 
aght,  the  distance,  magnitude,  and  situation  of  objects.  Also  to 
consider  the  difference  there  is  betwixt  the  ideas  of  sight  and 
touch,  and  whether  there  be  any  idea  common  to  both  senses. 
In  treating  of  all  which,  it  seems  to  me,  the  writers  of  optics 
have  proceeded  on  wrong  principles. 

IL  It  is,  I  think,  agreed  by  all,  that  distance  of  itself,  and 
immediately,  cannot  be  seen.  For  distance  being  a  line  directed 
end-wise  to  the  eye,  it  projects  only  one  point  in  the  fund  of  the 
eye.  Which  point  remains  invariably  the  same,  whether  the  dis- 
tance be  longer  or  shorter. 

IIL  I  find  it  also  acknowledged,  that  the  estimate  we  make 
of  the  distance  of  objects  considerablv  remote,  is  rather  an  act  of 
judgment  grounded  on  experience  than  of  sense.  For  example, 
when  I  perceive  a  great  number  of  intermediate  objects,  such  as 
houses,  fields,  rivers,  and  the  like,  which  I  have  experienced  to 
take  up  a  considerable  space ;  I  thence  form  a  judgment  or  con- 
clusion, that  the  object  I  see  beyond  them  is  at  a  ^reat  distance. 
Again,  when  an  object  appears  faint  and  small,  which,  at  a  near 
distance,  I  have  experienced  to  make  a  vi^rous  and  large 
appearance ;  I  instantly  conclude  it  to  be  far  off.  And  this,  it  is 
evident,  is  the  result  of  experience ;  without  which,  from  the 
funtness  and  littleness,  I  should  not  have  inferred  any  thing 
concerning  the  distance  of  objects, 

IV.  But  when  an  object  is  placed  at  so  near  a  distance,  as  that 
the  interval  between  the  eyes  bears  any  sensible  proportion  to  it, 
it  is  the  received  opinion  that  the  two  optic  axes  (the  fanc^  that 
we  see  only  with  one  eye  at  once  being  exploded)  concumn^  at 
the  object,  do  there  make  an  angle,  by  means  of  which,  according 
as  it  is  greater  or  lesser,  the  o^ect  is  perceived  to  be  nearer  or 
further  off. 

V.  Betwixt  which,  and  the  foregoing  manner  of  estimating 
distance,  there  is  this  remarkable  diTOrence.  That  whereas 
there  was  no  apparent,  necessary  connexion  between  small  dis- 
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tance  and  a  large  and  strong  appearance,  or  between  great  dis- 
tance, and  a  little  and  faint  appearance.  Yet  there  appears  a 
very  necessary  connexion  between  an  obtuse  angle  and  near  dis- 
tance, and  an  acute  angle  and  further  distance.  It  does  not  in 
the  least  depend  upon  experience,  but  may  be  evidently  known 
by  any  one  before  he  had  experienced  it»  that  the  nearer  the 
concurrence  of  the  optic  axes,  the  greater  the  an^le,  and  the 
remoter  their  concurrence  is,  the  lesser  will  be  the  angk  compre- 
hended by  them. 

VI.  Tnere  is  (mother  way,  mentioned  by  the  optic  writers, 
whereby  they  will  have  us  judge  of  those  distances,  in  respect  of 
which,  the  breadtii  of  the  pupil  hath  any  sensible  bigness.  And 
that  is  the  ^ater  or  lesser  divergency  of  the  rays,  which,  issuing 
from  the  visible  point,  do  fall  on  the  pupil:  that  point  being 
judged  nearest,  which  is  seen  by  most  divei^ng  rays ;  and  that 
remoter,  which  is  seen  by  less  diverging  rays.  And  so  on,  the 
apparent  distance  still  increasing,  as  the  divei^ency  of  the  rays 
decreases,  till  at  length  it  becomes  infinite,  when  the  rays  tmit 
fall  on  the  pupil  are  to  sense  paralleL  And  after  this  manner  it 
is  said  we  perceive  distances  when  we  look  only  with  one  eye. 

YII.  In  this  case  also,  it  is  plain  we  are  not  beholding  to  ex 
perience :  it  being  a  certain,  necessaiy  truth,  that  the  nearer  the 
direct  rays  falling  on  the  eye  approach  to  a  parallelism^  the  fur- 
ther off  is  the  point  of  their  intersection,  or  the  visible  point 
from  whence  they  flow. 

VIIL  I  have  here  set  down  the  common,  current  accounts 
that  are  given  of  our  perceiving  near  distances  by  sight,  which, 
though  they  are  unquestionably  received  for  true  by  maihema" 
ticiansy  and  accordingly  made  use  of  by  them  in  determining  the 
apparent  places  of  objects,  do,  nevertheless,  seem  to  me  very 
unsatisfactory :  and  that  for  these  following  reasons : — 

IX.  Firsty  It  is  evident  that  when  the  mind  perceives  any 
idea,  not  immediately  and  of  itself,  it  must  be  by  the  means  of 
some  other  idea.  Thus,  for  instance,  the  passions  which  are  in 
the  mind  of  another,  are  of  themselves  to  me  invisible.  I  may 
nevertheless  perceive  them  by  sight,  though  not  immediately, 

et  by  means  of  the  colours  they  produce  in  the  countenance, 
e  do  often  see  shame  or  fear  in  the  looks  of  a  man,  by  perceiv- 
ing the  changes  of  his  countenance  to  red  or  pale. 

X.  Moreover  it  is  evident,  that  no  idea  which  is  not  itself 
perceived,  can  be  to  me  the  means  of  perceiving  any  other  idetL 
If  I  do  not  perceive  the  redness  or  paleness  of  a  man's  fiice 
themselves,  it  is  impossible  I  should  perceive  by  them  the 
passions  which  are  in  nis  mind. 

XL  Now  from  Sect,  ii.,  it  is  plain  that  distance  is  in  its  own 
nature  imperceivable,  and  yet  it  is  perceived  by  sight.  It 
remains,  therefore,  that  it  be  brought  into  view  by  means  of  some 
other  itka  that  is  itself  immediately  perceived  in  the  act  of  vision. 
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XIL  Bat  those  lines  and  cmffks,  by  means  whereof  mathemor 
Ucians  pretend  to  explain  the  perception  of  distance,  are  them* 
selves  not  at  all  perceived,  nor  are  they,  in  truth,  ever  thought  of 
by  those  unskilful  in  optics.  I  appeal  to  any  one's  experience, 
whether,  upon  sight  of  an  ohfect,  he  compute  its  distance  by  the 
bigness  of  the  anffie  made  by  the  meeting  of  the  two  optic  eutes  f 
Or  whether  he  ever  think  of  the  greater  or  lesser  divergency  of 
the  rays,  which  arrive  from  any  point  to  his  pupil?  !Nay, 
whether  it  be  not  perfectly  impossible  for  him  to  perceive  by 
sense  the  various  angles  wherewith  the  rays,  according  to  their 
greater  or  lesser  divergence,  do  fall  on  his  eye.  Every  one  is 
himself  the  best  judge  of  what  he  perceives,  and  what  not.  In 
vain  shall  all  the  mathematicians  in  the  world  tell  me,  that  I  per- 
ceive certain  lines  and  angles  which  introduce  into  my  mind  the 
various  ideas  of  distance  ;  so  long  as  I  myself  am  conscious  of  no 
such  thing. 

XIIL  Since,  therefore,  those  angles  and  Unes  are  not  them- 
selves perceived  by  sight,  it  follows  irom  Sect,  x.,  that  the  mind 
does  not  by  them  judge  of  the  distance  of  obfects. 

XIV.  Secondly,  the  truth  of  this  assertion  will  be  yet  fur- 
ther evident  to  any  one  that  considers  those  Unes  and  angles  have 
no  real  existence  in  nature,  being  only  an  hypothesis  framed  by 
matkematicianSy  and  by  them  introduced  into  optics^  that  they 
might  treat  of  that  science  in  a  geometrical  way. 

A^y.  The  third  and  last  reason  I  shall  give  for  my  rejecting 
that  doctrine  is,  that  though  we  should  grant  the  real  existence 
of  those  optic  angles,  &c.,  and  that  it  was  possible  for  the  mind 
to  perceive  them ;  yet  these  principles  would  not  be  found  suffi- 
cient to  explain  the  phenomena  of  distance.  As  shall  be  shown 
hereafter. 

XVI.  Now,  it  being  already  shown  that  distance  is  suggested 
to  the  mind  by  the  mediation  of  some  other  idea  which  is  itself 
perceived  in  the  act  of  seeing.  It  remains  that  we  inquire  what 
ideas  or  sensations  there  be  that  attend  visiony  unto  which  we  may 
suppose  the  ideizs  of  distance  are  connected,  and  by  which  they 
are  introduced  into  the  mind.  And  first,  it  is  certain  by  experi- 
ence, that  when  we  look  at  a  near  (^ect  with  both  eyes,  accord- 
ing as  it  approaches  or  recedes  from  us,  we  alter  the  disposition 
of  our  eyes,  by  lessening  or  widening  the  mterval  between  the 
pupils.  This  disposition  or  turn  of  the  eyes  is  attended  with  a 
sensation,  which  seems  to  me,  to  be  that  which  in  this  case  brings 
the  idea  of  greater  or  lesser  distance  into  the  mind. 

XYII.  Not  that  there  is  any  natural  or  necessary  connexion 
betweeft  the  sensation  we  perceive  by  the  turn  of  the  eyes,  and 
greater  or  lesser  distance.  But  because  the  mind  has  by  constant 
experience  found  the  different  sensations  corresponding  to  the  dif- 
ferent dispositions  of  the  eyes,  to  be  attended  each  with  a  different 
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degree  of  distance  in  the  obfect:  there  has  grown  an  habitual 
or  customaiy  connexion,  between  those  two  sorts  of  ideas.  So 
that  the  mind  no  sooner  perceives  the  sensation  arising  from  the 
different  turn  it  gives  the  eyes,  in  order  to  bring  tiiejnqnU  nearer 
or  further  asunder,  but  it  withal  perceives  the  different  idea  of 
distance  which  was  wont  to  be  connected  with  that  sensation. 
.  Just  as  upon  hearing  a  certain  sound,  the  idea  is  immediately 
suggested  to  the  imderstanding,  which  custom  had  united  with  it. 
^Vin.  Nor  do  I  see,  how  I  can  easily  be  mistaken  in  this 
matter.  I  know  evidently  that  distance  is  not  perceived  of  itself. 
That  by  consequence,  it  must  be  perceived  by  means  of  some 
other  idea  whidi  is  immediately  perceived,  and  varies  with  the 
different  degrees  of  distance.  I  know  also  that  the  sensation 
arising  from  the  turn  of  the  eyes  is  of  itself  immediately  per- 
ceived, and  various  degrees  thereof  are  connected  with  different 
distances :  which  never  fail  to  accompany  them  into  my  mmd, 
when  I  view  an  object  distinctly  with  both  eyes,  whose  distance  is 
so  small,  that  in  respect  of  it  the  interval  between  the  eyes  has 
any  considerable  magnitude. 

XIX.  I  know  it  is  a  received  opinion,  that  by  altering  the 
disposition  of  the  eyes,  the  mind  perceives  whether  the  angle  of 
the  optic  axes  is  made  greater  or  lesser.  And  that  acoormngly 
by  a  kind  of  wxtaral  geometry ^  it  judges  the  point  of  their  inter- 
section to  be  nearer,  or  further  off.  But  that  this  is  not  true,  I 
am  convinced  by  my  own  experience.  Since  I  am  not  conscious 
that  I  make  anv  such  use  of  the  perception  I  have  by  the  turn 
of  my  eyes.  And  for  me  to  make  those  judgments,  and  draw 
those  conclusions  from  it,  without  knowing  that  I  do  so,  seems 
altwether  incomprehensible. 

XX.  From  all  which  it  plainly  follows,  that  the  judgment  we 
make  of  the  distance  of  an  objecty  viewed  with  both  eyes,  is  en- 
tirely the  result  of  experience.  If  we  had  not  constantly  found 
certain  sensations  arising  from  the  various  disposition  of  ^e  eyes, 
attended  with  certain  degrees  of  distance,  we  should  never  make 
those  sudden  judgments  from  them,  concerning  the  distance  of 
ol^ects ;  no  more  than  we  would  pretend  to  judge  of  a  man's 
thoughts,  by  his  pronovllcing  words  we  had  never  heard  before. 

XXL  Secondly,  an  ^ec^  placed  at  a  certain  distance  irom  the 
eye,  to  which  the  breadth  of  the  pupil  bears  a  considerable  pro- 
portion, being  made  to  approach,  is  seen  more  confusedly.  And 
the  nearer  it  is  brought,  the  more  confused  appearance  it  makes. 
And  this  being  found  constantly  to  be  so,  there  arises  in  the 
mind  an  habitiud  connexion  between  the  several  degrees  of  con- 
fusion and  distance.  The  greater  confusion  still  implying  the 
lesser  distance,  aod  the  lesser  confusion,  the  greater  distance  of 
the  object 

X aIL  This  confused  appearance  of  the  object^  doth  therefore 
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seetn  to  me  to  be  the  medium,  whereby  the  mind  judges  of  dis-^ 
tapce  in  those  cases,  wherein  the  most  approved  writers  of  optics 
will  have  it  judge,  by  the  different  divergency  with  which  the 
ravs  flowing  from  tixe  radiating  point  fall  on  the  pupiL  No  man, 
I  believe,  will  pretend  to  see  or  feel  those  imaginary  angles,  that 
the  rays  are  supposed  to  form  according  to  their  various  inclina- 
tions on  his  eye.  But  he  cannot  choose  seeing  whether  the  ob- 
ject appear  more  or  less  confused.  It  is  therefore  a  manifest 
Gonsequence  from  what  has  been  demonstrated,  that  instead  of 
the  greater  or  less  divergency  of  the  rays,  the  nnnd  makes  use 
of  me  greater  or  lesser  confusedness  of  the  a{^)earance,  thereby 
to  determine  the  apparent  place  of  an  -ol^ect 

XXIIL  Not  dota  it  avail  to  say,  there  is  not  ai\y  necessary 
connexion  betw^n  confused  vision,  and  distance,  great  or  small. 
For  I  ask  any  man,  what  necessary  connexion  he  sees  between 
the  redness  of  a  blush  and  shame  ?  and  yet  no  sooner  shall  he 
behold  that  colour  to  arise  in  the  face  of  another,  but  it  brings 
into  his  mind  the  idea  of  that  passion  which  has  been  observed  to 
accompany  it 

XXI V.  What  seems  to  have  misled  the  writers  of  optics  in 
this  matter  is,  that  they  imagine  men  judge  of  distance,  as  they 
do  of  a  conclusion  in  mathepaatics :  betwixt  which  and  the  pre- 
mises, it  is  indeed  absolu^y  requisite  there  be  an  apparent, 
necessary  connexion.  But  it  is  far  otherwise,  in  the  sudden 
judgments  men  make  of  distance.  ,We  are  not  to  think  that 
brutes  and  children,  or  even  grown  reasonable  men,  whenever 
they  perceive  an  obfect  to  approach,  or  depart  from  them,  do  it  by 
virtue  of  ^eometrt/  and  demoTistration. 

XXY.  That  one  idea  may  surest  another  to  the  mind,  it  will 
BuflSce  that  they  have  been  observed  to  go  together :  without  any 
demonstration  of  the  necessity  of  their  coexistence,  or  without 
so  much  as  knowing  what  it  is  that  makes  them  so  to  coexist. 
Of  this  there  are  innumerable  instances,  of  which  no  one  can  be 
ignorant. 

XXYL  Thus  greater  confusion  having  been  constantly  at- 
tended with  nearer  distance,  no  sooner  is  the  former  idea  perceived, 
but  it  suggests  the  latter  to  our  thoughts.  And  if  it  had  been 
the  ordinary  course  of  nature,  that  the  further  off  an  object  were 
placed,  the  more  confused  it  should  appear;  it  is  certain,  the 
very  same  perception  that  now  makes  us  think  an  object  ap- 
woaches,  would  then  have  made  us  to  imagine  it  went  Airther  off. 
That  perception,  abstracting  from  custom  and  experience,  being 
equally  fitted  to  produce  the  idea  of  great  distance*  or  small  dis- 
tance, or  no  distance  at  alL 

XXVIL  Thirdly,  an  direct  beinff  placed  at  the  distance  above 
specified,  and  brought  nearer  to  l£e  ey^  we  may  nevertheless 
prev^it,  at  least  for  some  time,  the  appearance's  {pN>wing  morft 
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confused,  by  straimng  the  eye.  In  which  case,  that  sensation 
supplies  the  plaoe  of  confused  vision^  in  aiding  the  mind  to  judge 
of  the  distance  of  the  object  It  bein^  esteemed  so  much  the 
nearer,  by  how  much  the  effort,  or  straining  of  the  eye  in  order 
to  distinct  vision^  is  greater. 

XXYIIL  I  haTC  here  set  down  those  sensations  or  idects  that 
seem  to  me  to  be  the  constant  and  general  occasions  of  introduc- 
ing into  the  mind  the  diiFerent  ideas  of  near  .distance.  It  is  true 
in  most  cases,  that  diyers  other  circumstances  contribute  to 
frame  our  idea  of  distance,  viz.,  the  particular  number,  size, 
kind,  &c,  of  the  things  seen.  Concerning  which,  as  well  as  all 
other  the  forementioned  occasions  which  suggest  distance,  I  shall 
only  obeerve,  they  have  none  of  them,  in  their  own  nftture,  any 
relation  or  connexion  with  it:  nor  is  it  possible  they  should  ever 
signify  the  various  degrees  thereof,  otherwise  than  as  by  expert-- 
ence  they  have  been  found  to  be  connected  with  them. 

XXI]S[.  I  shall  proceed  upon  these  princifdes  to  accoimt  for  a 
phenomenon,  which  has  hitherto  strangely  puzzled  the  writers  of 
optics,  and  is  so  far  from  being  accounted  for  by  any  of  their 
theories  of  visioriy  that  it  is,  by  their  own  confession,  plainly 
repugnant  to  them ;  and  of  consequence,  if  nothii^  else  could 
be  objected,  were  alone  sufficient  to  bring  their  credit  in  que6«> 
tion.  The  whole  difficulty  I  shall  lay  before  you  in  the  words 
of  the  learned  Doctor  Barrow,  with  wnich  he  concludes  fak  optic 
lectures.   . 

**  H»c  sunt,  quse  circa  partem  opticse  prsecipuS  mathematicam 
dicenda  mihi  suggessit  meditatio.  Circa  re- 
liquas  (quse  t^voucwrBpai  sunt,  adeoque  sse- 
piusculd  pro  oertis  principiis  j^usibiles  coa- 
jei^uras  venditare  necessum  habent),  nihil  ferd 
quicquam  admodum  verisimile  succtnrrit,  i. 
pervulgatis  (ab  iis,  inquam,  quse  Keplems, 
Soheinerus,  Cartesius,  et  post  illos  alii  tradi- 
derunt)  alienum  aut  diversum.  Atqui  tacere 
malo,  qudm  toties  oblatam  oramben  reponere. 
Proincfe  reocmtoi  cano;  nee  ita  tamen  ut 
prorsus  discei&m,  anteaqu^  improbam  quan- 
dam  difficultatem  (pro  sinceritate  quam  et  vo- 
bis  et  veritati  debeo  minimd  dissimulandam) 
in  medium  protulero,  quse  doctriiifls  nostras, 
hactenus  inculcatie,  se  oMicit  adversam,  ab  e& 
saltern  nuUam  admittit  solntionem.  Ilk,  bre- 
viter,  talis  est :  Lenti  vel  speculo  cavo  E  B  F 
exponatur  punctum  visibile  A,  ita  distans,  ut 
raoii  ex  A  manantes  ex  infleotione  veiBus 
axem  A  B  cogantur.  Sitque  radiatioois 
limes   (sett   puncti  A  imago,  qiialem  supra 
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paanm  statuimiis)  punctum  Z.  Inter  hoc  autem  et  inflectentis 
verticem  B  uspiam  poeitus  concipiatur  oculus.  Quasri  jam  potest, 
ubi  loci  debeat  punctum  A  apparere  ?  Betrorsihn  ad  punctum 
Z  yideri  non  fert  natura  (ciim  omnia  impressio  sensum  afiSciens 

Sroyeniat  a  partibus  A)  ac  experientia  reclamat  Nostris  autem 
placitis  consequi  videtur,  ipsum  ad  partes  anticas  apparens,  ab 
intervallo  longissim^  dissito,  (quod  et  maximum  sensibiie  quodvis 
interyallum  quodammodo  exsuperet)  apparere.  Ciim  enim  quo 
radiia  miniis  divergentibus  attin^tur  objectum,  ed  (seclusis 
utique  praenotionibus  et  prsejudiciis)  longiiiB  abesse  sentiatur; 
et  quod  parallelos  ad  oculum  radios  projicit,  remotissim^  positum 
SMtimetur :  exigere  ratio  videtur,  ut  quod  convergentibus  radiis 
apprehenditur,  adhuc  magis,  si  fieri  posset,  quoad  apporentinm 
elongetur.  Quin  et  circa  casum  bunc  generatim  inquui  possit, 
quidnam  omnino  ait,  quod  apparentem  puncti  A  locum  deter- 
minet,  fisu^iatque  qu5d  constanti  ratione  nunc  propius,  nunc 
remotius  appareat?  Cui  itidem  dubio  nihil  quicquam  ex  hactenus 
dictomm  andlogid  responderi  posse  videtur,  nisi  debere  punctum 
A  perpetu6  longissime  semotum  viderL  VerAm  experientia  seciis 
atteatatur,  illua  pro  diyersft  oculi  inter  puncta  B,  Z,  positione 
varid  distana,  nunquam  ferd  (si  unquan^  longinquiua  ipso  A 
liberd  apectato,  aubindd  verd  multd  propinquiua  apparere;  quinimo, 
qu6  oculum  appellentea  radii  magia  convergunt,  ed  apeciem  ob- 
ject! propiila  aocedere.  Nempe,  si  puncto  B  admoveatur  oculus, 
auo  (ad  lentem)  ferd  native  in  loco  conspicitur  punctum  A  (vel 
lequi  distana,  ad  speculum) ;  ad  O  reductus  oculus  ejusce  spe- 
ciem  appropinquantem  cemit ;  ad  P  adhuc  viciniua  ipaum  exis- 
timat ;  ac  iti  sensim,  donee  alicubi  tandem,  velut  ad  Q,  constitute 
txsulo  ob^ectum  aummd  propinouum  apparens,  in  meram  confu- 
monem  incipiat  evanescere.  Quse  sand  cuncta  rationibus  atque 
decretia  noatria  repugnare  videntur,  aut  cum  iia  saltern  parum 
amicd  oonspirant.  ifeque  noatram  tantiim  aententiam  pulaat  hoc 
experimentum,  at  ex  aequo  cssteras  quaa  ndrim  onmea :  veterem 
imprimia  ac  vulgatam,  noatrae  pras  reliquia  affinem,  itil  convellere 
vi^tur,  ut  ejua  vi  coactua  doctiaaimua  A.  Tacquetua  iati  prin- 
cipio  (cui  pend  aoli  totam  inaddificaverat  Captoptricam  auam)  ceu 
infido  ac  mconatanti  renunciftrit,  adeoque  auam  ipae  doctrinnm 
labefact&rit ;  id  tamen,  opinor,  minimi  facturua,  ai  rem  totam 
inapexisset  penitiiia,  atque  difficultatia  fundum  attigiaaet.  Apud 
me  ver6  non  ita  pollet  haec,  nee  eouaque  pnepoUebit  ulla  diffi- 
cultas,  ut  ab  iia  quad  manifeatd  rationi  consentanea  video,  diace- 
dam;  praeaertim  quum,  ut  hie  accidit,  ejuamodi  difficultaa  in 
aingularia  cujuapiam  caafta  diaparitate  fundetur.  Nimirum  in 
pnaaente  caau  peculiare  quiddam,  natune  subtilitati  involutum, 
aeliteacit,  aegrd  fortaaaia,  niai  perfectiila  explorato  videndi  modo, 
det^endum.  Circa  quod  nil,  fateor,  hactenua  excogitare  potui 
quod  adblandiretur  animo  meo,  nedum  plane  aatiafaceret     v  obis 
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itaque  nodum  hiincy  utinam  feliciore  consixi,  resolvendum  cook^ 
mitto." 

IN  ENGLISH   AS  FOLLOWS: 

^^  I  have  here  deliyered  what  my  thoughts  have  suggested  to  in6» 
conceming  that  part  of  optics  which  is  more  properly  mathematical. 
As  for  the  other  parts  of  that  science  (which  being  rather  phy- 
sical^ do  consequently  abound  with  plausible  conjectures,  instead 
of  certain  principles)  there  has  in  them  scarce  any  thing  occurred 
to  my  obsenration,  Afferent  from  what  has  been  already  said  by 
Kepler,  Scheinerus,  Descartes,  &c.     And,  methinks,  I  had  better 
say  nothing  at  all,  than  repeat  that  which  has  been  so  often  said 
by  others  ;j[  think  it  therefore  high  time  to  take  my  leave  of  this 
subject;    But  before  I  quit  it  for  good  and  all^  the  fair  and  in- 
genuous dealing  that  I  owe  both  to  you  and  to  truth,  obliges  me 
to  acquaint  you  with  a  certain  untoward  di£Sculty,  which  seems 
directly  opposite  to  the  doctrine  I  have  been  hitherto  inculcating, 
at  least,  admits  of  no  solution  from  it.     In  short  it  is  this.    Be- 
fore the  double  convex  glass  or  concave  spe- 
culum E  B  F,  let  the  point  A  be  placed,  at 
such  a  distance  that  the  rays  proceeding  from 
A,  after  refraction  or  reflection,  be  brought  to 
unite  somewhere  in  the  ax  A  B.     And  sup- 
pose the  point  of  union  (i.  e.  the  ima^e  of 
the  point  A,  as  hath  been  already  set  forth) 
to  be  Z ;  between  wnich  and  B,  the  vertex  of 
the  glass  or  speculum,  conceive  the  eye  to 
be  any  where  placed.      The  question  now  is, 
where  the  point  A  ought  to  appear.     Expe- 
rience shows,  that  it  doth  not  appear  behina  at 
the  point  Z,  and  it  were  contrary  to  nature 
that  it  should ;  since  all  the  impression  which  £. 
affects  the  sense  comes  from  towards  A.     But 
from  our  tenets  it  should  seem  to  follow,  that 
it  would  appear  before  the  eye  at  a  vast  dis- 
tance off,  so  great  as  should  in  some  sort 
surpass  all  sensible  distance.     For  since,  if  we 
exclude  all  anticipations  and  prejudices,  every 
obfect  appears  by  so  much  the  further  off,  by 
how  much  the  rays  it  sends  to  the  eye  are  less  diverging ;  and 
that  obfeet  is  thought  to  be  most  remote,  from  which  paralidraya 
proceed  unto  the  eye ;  reason  would  make  one  think,  that  4^ffect 
should  appear  at  yet  a  greater  distance,  which  is  seen  by  con- 
verging ray&     Moreover  it  may  in  general  be  asked  conceming 
this  case,  what  it  is  that  determines  the  apparent  place  of  the 
I)oint  A,  and  maketh  it  to  appear  after  a  constant  manner,  some- 
times nearer,  at  other  times  further  off?    To  whioh  doubt  I  see 
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nothing  thatcatn  be  answered  agreeable  to  the  prindples  we  have 
laid  down,  except  only  that  the  point  A  ought  always  to  appear 
extremely  remote.  But  on  the  contrary,  we  are  assured  by 
experience,  that  the  point  A  appears  variously  distant,  according 
to  the  diflferent  situations  of  the  eye  between  the  points  B  and 
Z.  And  that  it  doth  almost  never  (if  at  bJI)  seem  further  off,  than 
it  would  if  it  were  beheld  by  the  naJced  eye ;  but  on  the  contrary, 
it  doth  sometimes  appear  much  nearer.  Nay,  it  is  even  certain, 
that  by  how  much  the  rays  falling  on  the  eye  do  more  converge, 
by  so  much  the  nearer  does  the  o§ect  seem  to  approach.  For  me 
eye  being  placed  dose  to  the  point  B,  the  olffect  A  appears  nearly 
in  its  own  natural  place,  if  the  point  B  is  taken  in  the  glass,  or 
at  the  same  distance,  if  in  the  speculum.  The  eye  being  brought 
back  to  O,  the  Meet  seems  to  oraw  near ;  and  bein^  come  to  P, 
it  beholds  it  still  nearer:  and  so  on  by  little  and  little,  till  at 
length  the  eye  being  placed  somewhere,  suppose  at  Q,  the  olgect 
appearing  extremely  near,  begins  to  vanish  into  mere  confusion. 
All  whi(£  doth  seem  repugnant  to  our  principles ;  at  least,  not 
rightly  to  agree  with  them.  Nor  is  our  tenet  alone  struck  at  by 
this  experiment,  but  likewise  all  others  that  ever  came  to  my 
knowledge  are  every  whit  as  much  endangered  by  it.  The  an- 
cient one  espedally  (which  is  most  commonly  received,  and  comes 
nearest  to  mine)  seems  to  be  so  effectually  overthrown  thereby, 
that  the  most  learned  Tacquet  has  been  forced  to  reject  that 
principle,  as  false  and  uncertain,  on  which  alone  he  had  built 
almost  his  whole  Catoptrics,  and  consequently  by  taking  away 
the  foundation,  hath  himself  pulled  down  the  superstructure  he 
had  raised  on  it.  Which,  nevertheless  I  do  not  believe  he  would 
have  done,  had  he  but  considered  the  whole  matter  more  tho* 
roughly,  and  examined  the  difficulty  to  the  bottom.  But  as  for 
me,  neither  this,  nor  any  other  difficulty  shall  have  so  great  an 
influence  on  me,  as  to  make  me  renounce  that  which  I  know  to 
be  manifestly  agreeable  to  reason.  Especially  when,  as  it  here 
fMs  out,  the  difficulty  is  founded  in  the  peculiar  nature  of  a  cer- 
tain odd  and  particular  case.  For  in  the  present  case  something 
peculiar  lies  hid,  which  being  involved  in  the  subtilty  of  nature, 
will  perhaps  hardlv  be  discovered  till  such  time  as  the  manner  of 
vision  is  more  perfectly  made  known.  Concerning  which,  I  must 
own,  I  have  hitherto  been  able  to  find  out  nothing,  that  has  the 
least  show  of  probability ^  not  to  mention  certainty,  I  shall  there- 
fore leave  this  knot  to  be  untied  by  you,  wishing  you  may  have 
better  success  in  it  than  I  have  had." 

XXX.  The  ancient  and  received  prindple,  which  Dr.  Barrow 
here  mentions  as  the  main  foundation  of  Tacquet's  Catoptrics,  is, 
that '  every  visible  point  seen  by  reflection  from  a  speculum,  shall 
appear  placed  at  the  intersection  of  the  reflected  ray  and  the  per- 
pendicolar  of  inddence :'  which  intersection  in  the  present  case 
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happening  to  be  behind  the  eye,  it  greatly  shakes  the  authority  of 
that  principle^  whereon  the  aforementioned  author  proceeds 
throughout  his  whole  catoptrics,  in  determining  the  apparent 
^ace  of  obfects  seen  by  reflection  irom  any  kind  of  specuwm. 

XXXJ.  Let  us  now  see  how  this  phenomenon  agrees  with  our 
tenets.  The  eye  the  nearer  it  is  plaeed  to  the  point  B  in  the 
above  figures,  the  more  distinct  is  the  appearance  of  the  obfeet: 
but  as  it  recedes  to  O,  the  appearance  grows  more  ccmfused ;  and 
at  P  it  sees  the  object  yet  more  confused ;  and  so  on,  till  the  eye 
being  brought  back  to  Z,  sees  the  dtject  in  the  greatest  confusion 
of  all.  Wherefore  by  Sect  xxi.  the  object  should  seem  to  ap- 
proach the  eye  gradually,  as  it  recedes  from  the  point  B,  viz.  at 
O  it  should  (in  consequence  of  the  principle  I  have  laid  down  in 
the  aforesaid  section)  seem  nearer  than  it  did  at  B,  and  at  P 
nearer  than  O,  and  at  Q  nearer  than  at  P;  and  so  on,  till  it 
quite  vanishes  at  Z.  Which  is  the  very  matter  of  fact,  as  any 
one  that  pleases  may  easily  satisfy  himself  by  experiment. 

XXXIL  This  case  is  much  th&  same,  as  if  we  should  suppose 
an  Englishman  to  meet  a  foreigner,  who. used  the  same  words, 
with  the  English,  but  in  a  direct  contrary  signification.     The 
Englishman  would  not  fail  to  make  a  wrong  judgment  of  the  ideas. 
annexed  to  those  sounds,  in  the  mind  of  him  that  used  them. 
Just  so  in  the  present  case,  the  object  speaks  (if  I  may  so  say) 
with  words  that  the  eye  is  well  acquainted  with,  viz.  confusions 
of  appearance ;  but  whereas  heretofore  the  greatest  confusions, 
were  always  wont  to  signify  nearer  distances,  they  have  in  this 
case  a  direct  contrary  signification,  being  connected  with  the 
greater  distances.     Whence  it  follows,,  tnat  the  ^e  must  una- 
voidably  be  mistaken,  since  it  will  take  the  oonmsions  in  the 
sense  it  has  been  used  to,  which  is  directly  opposed  to  the  true. 

XXXIIL  Thia  phenomenon,  as  it  entirely  subverts  the  opinion^ 
of  those  who.  will  have  us  judge  of  distance  by  lines  and  angles,. 
on  which  supposition  it  is  altogether  inexplicable,  so  it  seems  to 
me  no  small  confirmation  of  the  truth  of  uiat  principle  whereby 
it  is  explained.  But  in  order  to  a  more  full  explication  of  this. 
|X>int,  and  to  show  how  far  the  hypothesis  c^  the  mind's  judging 
by  the  various  divergency  of  rays  may  be  of  use  in  determining 
the  apparent  place  of  an  of^ct,  it  will  be  necessary  to  premise 
some  few  things,  which  are  aheady  well  known  to  those  who 
have  any  skill  in  dioptrics. 

XXXIV.  First,  any  radiating  point  is  then  distinctly  seen, 
when  the  rays  proceeding  from  it  are,  by  the  refractive  power  of 
the  crystalline,  accurate^  reunited  in  the  retina,  or  fund  of  the 
eye.  But  if  they  are  reunited,  either  before  they  are  at  retina, 
or  after  they  have  past  it,  then  there  is  confused  vision. 

XXXy.  Secondly,  suppose  in  the  adjacent  figures  N  P  re- 
present an  eye  duly  framed,  and  retaining  its  natural  figure.     In 
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«g,  1,  the  rays  faHing  nearly  parallel  on  the  eye,  arc  by  the 
ciTstalhne  A  B  refracted,  so  as  their  focus,  or  point  of  union  F, 
taUB  exactly  on  the  retina.  But  if  the  rays  fall  sensibly  divei«- 
ing  on  the  eye,  as  in  fig.  2,  then  their  focus  falls  beyond  the 
retina :  or  if  the  rays  are  made  to  converge  by  the  lens  Q  S, 
before  they  come  at  the  eye,  as  in  fig,  3,  their  focus  F  wiU  faU 

^'g-  ^-  Fig.  2.  Fig.  3. 


before  the  retina.  In  which  two  last  cases,  it  is  evident  from 
the  forgoing  section,  that  the  appearance  of  the  point  Z  is  con- 
fused. And  by  how  much  the  greater  is  the  eonvergency  or 
diveigency  of  the  rays  falling  on  the  pupil,  bv  so  much  the 
further  will  the  point  of  their  reunion  be  irom  tne  retina,  either 
before  or  behind  it,  and  consequently  the  point  Z  will  appear  by 
so  much  the  more  confused.  And  this,  by  the  bye,  may  show  us 
the  difference  between  confused  and  &int  vision.  Confused 
vision  is,  when  the  rays  proceeding  from  each  distinct  point  of 
the  obfect,  are  not  accurately  re-collected  in  one  corresponding 
point  of  the  retina,  but  take  up  some  space  thereon.  So  that 
1^8  from  different  points  become  mixed  and  confused  together. 
This  is  opposed  to  distinct  vision,  and  attends  near  objecta 
Faint  vision  is,  when  by  reason  of  the  distance  of  the  object,  or 
grossness  of  the  interjacent  medium,  few  rays  arrive  from  the 
object  to  the  eye.  This  is  opposed  to  vigorous,  or  clear  vision, 
and  attends  remote  objects.     But  to  return. 

XXXYL  The  eye,  or  (to  speak  truly)  the  mind  perceiving 
only  the  confusion  itself,  without  ever  conodering  the  cause  firom 
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vAkicbi  it  proceeds,  doth  constantly  annex  the  same  degree  of 
distance  to  the  same  d^ree  of  confusion.  Whether  that  oonfb- 
mon  be  occasioned  by  conversing  or  by  diverging  rays,  it  matters 
not  Whence  it  follows,  UibX  the  eye  viewing  the  object  Z 
throng  the  glass  Q  S  (which  by  refraction  canseth  the  rays  Z 
Q,  Z  S,  &c,  to  converge),  should  judge  it  to  be  at  sudi  a  near-^ 
ness,  at  which  if  it  were  placed,  it  would  radiate  on  the  eye  with 
rays  diverging  to  that  degree,  as  would  produce  the  same  oonfu- 
non  which  is  now  produced  bv  converging  rays,  L  e.  would  cover 
a  portion  of  the  retina  equal  to  D  CT:  vide  fig.  3,  supnL  But 
then  this  must  be  understood  (to  use.  Dr.  Barrow's  phrase)  sedusis 
prtBHotianMbus  et  prcgudicnBy  in  case  we  abstract  from  all  other  cir- 
cumstances of  vision,  sudi  as  the  fieure,  size,  fiiintness,  &c.,  of 
the  visible  objects;  all  which  do  ordinarily  concur  to  form  our 
idea  of  distance,  the  mind  having  by  frequent  experience  ob- 
served their  several  sorts  or  degrees  to  be  connected  with  various 
distances. 

XXXYH.  It  plainlv  follows  from  what  hath  been  sud,  that 
a  person  perfectly  purblind  (L  e.  that  could  not  see  an  object  dis- 
tinctly, but  when  placed  dose  to  his  eye)  would  not  nuike  the 
same  wrong  judgment  that  others  do,  in  me  forementioned  case. 
For,  to  him,  greater  confusions  constantly  suggesting  greater  dis- 
tances, he  must,  as  he  recedes  from  the  gl^  and  the  object 
grows  more  confused,  judge  it  to  be  at  a  further  distance ;  contrary 
to  what  they  do,  who  have  had  the  peroeption  of  the  objects 
growing  more  confused,  connected  with  the  idea  of  approadi. 

XXXYIIL  Hence  also  it  doth  appear,  there  may  be  good 
use  of  computation  by  lines  and  angles  in  optics ;  not  that  the 
mind  judgeth  of  distance  immediately  by  them,  but  because  it 
judgeth  by  somewhat  which  is  connected  with  them,  and  to  the 
determination  whereof  they  may  be  subservient.  Thus  the 
mind  judging  of  the  distance  of  an  object  by  the  confusedness 
of  its  appearance,  and  this  confusedness  being  greater  or  lesser 
to  the  naked  eye,  according  as  the  object  is  seen  by  rays  more  or 
less  diverging,  it  follows  that  a  man  may  make  use  of  the  diver- 
gent of  the  rays  in  computing  the  apparent  distance,  though 
not  tov  its  own  sake,  yet  on  account  of  the  confusion  with  which 
it  is  connected.  But,  so  it  is,,  the  confusion  itself  is  entirely 
neglected  by  mathematicians,  as  having  no  necessanr  relation 
with  distance,  such  as  the  greater  or  lesser  angles  of  mvergencv 
are  conceived  to  have.  And  these  (especially  for  that  thev  &u 
under  mathematical  computation)  are  alone  regarded,  in  ^ter- 
mining  the  apparent  places  of  objects,  as  thou^  they  were  die 
sole  and  immediate  cause  of  the  judmients  the  mina  makes  of 
distance.  Whereas,  in  truths  they  snould  not  at  all  be  regarded 
in  themselves,  or  any  otherwise,  than  as.  tiiey  arc  supposed  to  be 
the  cause  of  confused  vision. 
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XXXIX.  The  not  conaidering  of  this  has  boQii  a  fundamental 
and  perplexing  oversight.  For  proof  whereof,  we  need  go  no 
farther  thantne  case  before  us.  It  having  been  observecC  that 
the  most  diverging  rays  brought  into  the  mmd  the  idea  of  nearest 
distance,  and  that  still,  as  the  divergency  decreased,  the  distance 
incaieaaed;  and  it  being  thought,  the  connexion  between  the 
various  d^rees  of  divergency  and  distance  was  immediate,  this 
naturally  leads  one  to  conduae,  from  an  ill  grounded  analogy, 
that  converging  rays  shall  make  an  object  appear  at  an  immense 
distance :  and  uiat,  as  the  convergency  increases,  the  distance  (if 
it  were  possible)  should  do  so  likewise.  That  this  was  the  cause 
of  Dr.  BflOTOw's  mistake,  is  evident  from  his  own  words  which  we 
have  quoted.  Whereas  had  the  learned  Doctor  observed,  that 
diverging  and  converging  rays,  how  opposite  soever  they  may 
seem,  do  nevertheless  agree  in  producing  the  same  effect,  to  wit, 
oonfusedness  of  vision,  greater  degrees  whereof  are  produced 
indifferently,  either  as  me  divergency  or  conver;?ency  of  the 
rays  increaseth ;  and  that  it  is  by  this  effect,  which  is  the  same 
in  both,  that  either  the  diveigency  or  convei^ency  is  perceived 
by  the  eye ; — ^I  say  had  he  but  considered  this,  it  is  certain  he 
would  have  made  a  quite  contrary  judgment,  and  rightly  con- 
cluded, that  those  rays  which  fall  on  the  eye  with  greater  aegrees 
of  convergency  should  make  the  object  from  whence  they  pro- 
ceed,*appear  by  so  much  the  nearer.  But  it  is  plain,  it  was  im- 
possible for  any  man  to  attain  to  a  right  notion  of  this  matter, 
so  long  as  he  had  regard  only  to  lines  and  angles,  and  did  not 
apprehend  the  true  nature  of  vision,  and  how  far  it  was  of 
mathematical  consideration. 

XL.  Before  we  dismiss  this  subject,  it  is  fit  we  take  notice  of 
a  query  relating  thereto,  proposed  by  the  ingenious  Mr.  Moly- 
neux,  m  his  treatise  of  Dioptrics,*  where,  speaki^  of  this  diffi- 
culty, he  has  these  words :  "  And  so  he  (i.  e.  Dr.  Barrow)  leaves 
this  difficulty  to  the  solution  of  others,  which  I  (after  so  great 
an  example)  shall  do  likewise ;  but  with  the  resolution  of  the 
same  admirable  author  of  not  quitting  the  evident  doctrine  which 
we  have  before  laid  down,  for  determining  the  locus  obfecti,  on 
account  of  being  pressed  by  one  difficulty,  which  seems  inex- 
plicable till  a  more  intimate  knowledge  of  the  visivc  faculty  be 
obtained  by  mortals.  In  the  mean  time,  I  propose  it  to  the  con- 
nderation  of  the  ingenious,  whether  the  locus  apparens  of  an 
object  placed  as  in  this  9th  Section,  be  not  as  much  before  the 
eye,  as  the  distinct  base  is  behind  the  eye."  To  which  query  we 
may  venture  to  answer  in  the  negative.  For  in  the  present  case, 
the  rule  for  determining  the  distance  of  the  distinct. base  or  re- 
niective  focus  from  the  glass  is  this :  As  the  difference  between 
the  distance  of  the  object  and  focus  is  to  the  focus  or  focal  length, 

*  Par.  I.  Prop.  xxxi.  Sect  9. 
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80  the  distanoe  of  the  object  from  the  glass  is  to  the  distance  of 
the  respective  focus  or  distinct  base  from  the  glass.*  Let  us 
now  suppose  the  object  to  be  placed  at  the  distance  of  the  focal 
lengthy  and  one  half  of  the  focal  length  from  the  glass,  and  the 
e^e  close  to  the  glass,  hence  it  will  follow  by  the  rule,  that  the 
distance  of  the  distinct  base  behind  the  eye  is  double  the  true 
distance  of  the  obiect  before  the  eye.  If  therefore  Mr.  Moly- 
n^ux's  conjecture  held  good,  it  would  follow  that  the  eye  should 
see  the  object  twice  as  far  off  as  it  really  is ;  and  in  other  cases 
at  three  or  four  times  its  due  distance,  or  more.  But  this  mani*-^ 
fcstly  contradicts-  experience,  the  object  never  appearing,  at 
furthest,  beyond  its  due  distance.  Whatever  ther^ore  is  built 
on  this  supposition  (vid.  Corel.  1.  Prop.  Ivii.  ibid.)  comes  to  the 
ground  along  with  it. 

XLI.  From  what  hath  been  premised,  it  is  a  manifest  conse- 
quence, that  a  man  bom  blind,  being  made  to  see,  would,  at  first, 
have  no  idea  of  distance  by  sight ;  me  sun  and  stars,  the  remotest 
objects  as  well  as  the  nearer,  would  all  seem  to  be  in  his  eye,  or 
rather  in  his  mind.  The  objects  intromitted  by  sight,  would 
seem  to  him  (as  in  truth  they  are)  no  other  than  a  new  set  of 
thoughts  or  sensations,  each  whereof  is  as  near  to  him,  as  the 

Jerceptions  of  pain  or  pleasure,  or  the  most  inward  passions  of  ^ 
is  soul.     For  our  judging  objects  perceived  by  right  to  be  at 
tmy  distance,  or  without  t£e  mind,  is  (vide  Sect  xxviu.)  eittirely 
the  effect  of  experience,  which  one  in  those  circumstances  could 
not  yet  have  attained  to. 

ALIL  It  is  indeed  otherwise  upon  the  common  supposition,, 
that  men  judge  of  distance  by  the  angle  of  the  optic  axes,  just 
as  one  in  the  dark,  or  a  blind  man  by  tne  angle  comprehended  by 
-two  sticks,  one  whereof  he  held  in  each  hand.  For  if  this  were 
true,  it  would  follow  that  one  blind  from  his  birth  being  made  to 
see,  should  stand  in  need  of  no  new  experience,  in  order  to  per-> 
ceive  distance  by  sight.  But  that  thiB  is  false,  has,  I  think,  been 
sufficiently  demonstrated. 

XLIII.  And  perhaps  upon  a  strict  inquiry,  we  shall  not  find 
that  even  those,  who  from  their  birth  have  grown  up  in  a  con- 
tinued habit  of  seeing,  are  irrecoverably  prejudiced  on  the  other 
side,  to  ivit,  in  thinking  what  they  see  to  be  at  a  distance  from 
them.  For  at  this  time  it  seems  agreed  on  all  hands,  by  those 
who  have  had  any  thoughts  of  that  matter,  that  colours,  which 
are  the  proper  and  immediate  object  of  sight,  are  not  without 
the  mind.  But  then  it  will  be  said,  by  sight  we  have  also  the 
ideas  of  extension,  and  figure,  and  motion ;  all  which  may  well 
be  thought  without,  and  at  some  distance  from  the  mind,  though 
colour  should  not  In  answer  to  this,  I  appeal  to  any  man's  ex- 
perience, whether  the  visible  extension  of  any  object  doth  not 

•  Molyneux  Diopt.  Pur.  I.  Prop.  v. 
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appear  as  near  to  him,  as  the  oolour  of  that  object ;  nay,  whether 
they  do  not  both  seem  to  be  in  the  very  same  pkce.  Is  not  the 
extension  we  see  coloured,  and  is  it  possible  for  us,  so  much  as  in 
thought,  to  separate  and  abstract  colour  irom  extension  ?  Now, 
where  the  extension  is,  there  surely  is  the  figure,  and  there  the 
motion  toa     I  speak  of  those  which  are  perceived  by  sight. 

XLiIV.  But  tot  a  fuller  explication  of  this  point,  and  to  show 
that  the  immediate  objects  of  sight  are  not  so  much  as  the  ideas 
or  resemblances  of  things  placed  at  a  distance,  it  is  requisite 
that  we  look  nearer  into  the  matter,  and  carefully  observe  what 
is  meant  in  common  discourse,  when  one  says,  that  which  he 
sees  is  at  a  distance  from  him.  Suppose,  for  example,  that  look- 
ing at  the  moon  I  should  say  it  were  fifty  or  sixty  semidiameters 
of  the  earth  distant  from  me.  Let  us  see  what  moon  this  is 
spoken  of:  it  is  plain  it  cannot  be  the  visible  moon,  or  any  thing 
like  the  visible  moon,  or  that  which  I  see,  which  is  only  a  round, 
luminous  plain,  of  about  thirty  visible  points  in  diameter.  For 
in  case  I  am  carried  from  the  place  where  I  stand  directly  to- 
wards the  moon,  it  is  manifest  the  object  varies,  still  as  I  go  on ; 
and  by  the  time  that  I  am  advanced  fifty  or  sixty  semidiameters 
of  the  earth,  I  shaU.  be  so  far  from  being  near  a  small,  round, 
luminous  flat,  that  I  shall  perceive  nothing  like  it ;  this  object 
having  long  since  disappeared,  and  if  I  would  recover  it,  it  must 
be  by  going  back  to  the  earth  from  whence  I  set  out.  Again, 
suppose  I  perceive  by  sight  the  £Ednt  and  obscure  idea  of  some- 
thing, which  I  doubt  whether  it  be  a  man,  or  a  tree,  or  a  tower, 
but  judge  it  to  be  at  the  distance  of  about  a  mile.  It  is  plain  I 
cannot  mean,  that  what  I  see  is  a  mile  off,  or  that  it  is  the  image 
or  likeness  of  any  tUng  which  is  a  mile  off,  since  that  every  step 
I  take  towards  it,  the  appearance  alters,  and  from  being  obscure, 
small,  and  faint,  grows  clear,  large,  and  vigorous.  And  when  I 
come  to  the  mile's  end,  that  which  I  saw  first  is  quite  lost,  neither 
do  I  find  any  thing  in  the  likeness  of  it. 

XLV.  In  these  and  the  like  instances,  the  truth  of  the  matter 
stands  thus:  having  of  a  long  time  experienced  certain  ideas, 
perceivable  by  touch,  as  distance,  tangible  figure,  and  solidity,  to 
have  been  connected  with  certain  ideas  of  sight,  I  do,  upon  per^ 
ceiving  these  ideas  of  sight,  forthwith  condude  what  tangible 
ideas  are,  by  the  wonted  ordinary  course  of  nature,  like  to  follow. 
Looking  at  an  object,  I  perceive  a  certain  visible  figure  and  colour, 
with  some  degree  of  raintness  and  other  circumstances,  which 
from  what  I  have  formerly  observed,  determine  me  to  think,  that 
if  I  advance  forward  so  many  paces  or  miles,  I  shall  be  affected 
with  such  and  such  ideas  of  touch :  so  that  in  truth  "^and  strict- 
ness of  speech,  I  neither  see  distance  itself,  nor  any  thing  that  I 
take  to  be  at  a  distance.  I  say,  neither  distance,  nor  things 
placed  at  a  distance  are  themselves,  or  their  ideas,  truly  perceiv^ 
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by  fi^lit.  ^  This  I  am  penuaded  of,  as  to  what  oonoems  myself; 
and  I  believe  whoever  will  look  mirrowlv  into  his  own  thoughts, 
and  examine  what  he  means  by  saying,  he  sees  this  or  that  filing 
at  a  distance,  will  agree  with  me,  that  what  he  sees  only  suggests 
to  his  understanding,  that  after  having  passed  a  certain  distance, 
to  be  measured  bv  the  motion  of  his  body,  which  is  perceivable 
by  touch,  he  shall  come  to  perceive  such  and  such  tangible  ideas 
which  have  been  usually  connected  with  such  and  such  visible 
ideas.  But  that  one  might  be  deceived  by  these  suggestions  of 
sense,  and  that  there  is  no  necessary  connexion  between  visible 
and  tangible  ideas  suggested  by  them,  we  need  go  no  further 
than  the  next  looking-glass  or  picture  to  be  oonvmced.  Note, 
that  when  I  speak  of  tangible  ideas,  I  take  the  woid  idea  for 
any  the  immediate  object  of  sense,  or  understanding,  in  which 
\ar^  signification  it  is  commonly  used  by  the  modems. 

aL VL  From  what  we  have  shown  it  is  a  manifest  conse- 
quence, that  the  ideas  of  space,  outness,  and  thin^  placed  at  a 
distance,  are  not,  strictly  speaking,  the  object  of  sight ;  they  are 
not  otherwise  perceived  bv  the  eye  than  by  the  ear.  Sitting  in 
my  study  I  hear  a  coach  drive  along  the  street ;  I  look  through 
the  casement  and  see  it;  I  walk  out  and  enter  into  it;  thus, 
common  speech  would  incline  one  to  think,  I  heard,  saw,  and 
touched  the  same  thing,  to  wit^  the  coach.  It  is  nevertheless 
certain,  the  ideas  intromitted  by  each  sense  are  widely  diffisrent, 
and  distinct  from  each  other;  but  having  been  observed  con- 
stantly to  go  together,  they  are  spoken  of  as  one  and  the  same 
thing.  By  the  variation  of  the  noise  I  perceive  the  different  dis- 
tances  of  the  coach,  and  know  that  it  approaches  before  I  look 
out.  Thus  bv  the  ear  I  perceive  distance,  just  after  the  same 
manner  as  I  do  by  the  eye. 

XLVIL  I  do  not  nevertheless  say,  I  hear  distance  in  like 
manner  as  I  say  that  I  see  it,  the  ideas  perceived  by  hearing  not 
being  so  apt  to  be  confounded  with  the  ideas  of  toudi,  as  those 
of  sight  are ;  so  likewise  a  man  is  easily  convinced  that  bodies 
and  external  things  are  not  properly  the  object  of  hearing,  but 
only  sounds,  by  the  mediation  whereof  the  idea  of  this  or  that 
bodjr  or  distance  is  suggested  to  his  thoughts.  But  then  one  is 
with  more  difficulty  brought  to  discern  the  difference  there  is 
betwixt  the  ideas  of  sight  and  touch :  though  it  be  cert^,  a 
man  no  more  sees  or  feels  the  same  thing,  than  he  hears  and 
feels  the  same  thing. 

XLVUI.  One  reason  of  which  seems  to  be  this:  It  is 
thought  a  great  absurdity  to  imagine,  that  one  and  the  same 
thing  should  have  any  more  than  one  extension,  and  one  figure 
But  the  extension  and  figure  of  a  body,  being  let  into  the  mind 
two  ways,  and  that  indifferently,  either  bj  sight  or  touch,  it 
seems  to  follow  that  we  see  the  same  extension,  and  the  same 
figure  which  we  feel. 
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XLDL  But  if  we  take  a  dooe  and  accurate  view  of  things,  it 
must  be  acknowledged  that  we  never  see  and  feel  one  and  the 
same  object  That  which  is  seen  is  one  thing,  and  that  which  is 
felt  is  another;  if  the  visible  ^ure  and  extension  be  not  the 
same  with  the  tangible  figure  and  extension,  we  are  not  to  infer 
that  one  and  the  same  wing  has  divers  extensions.  The  true 
consequence  is,  that  the  objects  of  sight  and  touch  are  two  dis* 
tinct  thin^  It  mav  perhaps  require  some  thought  rightly  to 
conceive  wis  distinction.  And  the  difficulty  seems  not  a  Uttle 
increased,  because  the  combination  of  visible  ideas  hath  con- 
stantly the  same  name  as  the  combination  of  tangible  ideas 
wherewith  it  is  connected :  which  doth  of  necessity  arise  from 
the  use  and  end  of  language. 

Ij.  In  order  therefore  to  treat  accurately  and  unconfusedlv  of 
vision,  we  must  bear  in  mind  that  there  are  two  sorts  of  objects 
f^prehended  b^  the  eye,  the  one  primarily  and  immediately,  the 
other  secondarily  and  by  intervention  of  the  former.  Those  of 
the  first  sort  neither  are,  nor  appear  to  be,  without  the  mind,  or 
at  any  distance  off;  they  may  indeed  grow  greater  or  smaller, 
more  conAised,  or  more  clear,  or  more  faint,  but  they  do  not, 
cannot  approach  or  recede  from  us.  Whenever  we  say  an  object 
is  at  a  distance,  whenever  we  sav  it  draws  near,  or  goes  furUier 
off,  we  must  always  mean  it  of  the  latter  sort,  which  properly 
belong  to  the  toudi,  and  are  not  so  truly  perceived,  as  suggest^ 
by  the  eye  in  like  manner  as  thoughts  by  the  ear. 

LI.  Iso  sooner  do  we  hear  the  words  of  a  familiar  language 
pronounced  in  our  ears,  but  the  ideas  corresponding  thereto  pre- 
sent themselves  to.otu:  minds;  in  the  veir  same  instant  the 
sound  and  the  meaning  enter  the  understanding :  so  closely  are 
they  united,  that  it  is  not  in  our  power  to  keep  out  the  one, 
except  we  exclude  the  other  alsa  We  even  act  in  all  respects 
aa  if  we  heard  the  very  thoughts  themselves.  So  likewise  the 
secondary  objects,  or  those  which  are  only  suggested  bv  sight, 
do  often  more  strongly  affect  us,  and  are  more  regarded  than  the 
proper  objects  of  that  sense,  along  with  which  they  enter  into 
the  mind,  and  with  which  they  have  a  far  more  strict  connexion, 
than  ideas  have  with  words.  Hence  it  is,  we  find  it  so  difficult 
to  discriminate  between  the  immediate  and  mediate  objects  of 
sight,  and  are  so  prone  to  attribute  to  the  former,  what  belongs 
only  to  the  latter.  They  are,  as  it  were,  most  closely  twisted, 
blended,  and  incorporated  together.  And  the  prejudice  is  con- 
firmed and  riveted  m  our  thoughts  by  a  long  tract  of  time,  by 
the  use  of  language  and  want  of  reflection.  However,  I  believe 
any  one  that  shall  attentively  consider  what  we  have  already 
said,  and  shall  say  upon  this  subjvt  before  we  have  done, 
(especially  if  he  pursue  it  in  his  own  thoughts)  may  be  able  to 
deliver  hunself  from  that  prejudice.    Sure  I  am,  it  is  worth  some 
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attention  to  whoever  would  understand  the  true  nature  of  vision. 

LIL  I  have  now  done  with  distance,  and  proceed  to  show  how 
it  is,  that  we  perceive  by  sight  the  magnitude  of  objects.  It  is 
the  opinion  of  some  that  we  do  it  by  angles,  or  by  angles  in  con- 
junction with  distance.  But  neither  angles  nor  distance  being 
perceivable  by  sight,  and  the  things  we  see  being  in  truth  at  no 
distance  from  us,  it  follows,  that  as  we  have  shown  lines  and 
angles  not  to  be  the  medium  the  mind  makes  use  of  in  appre* 
bending  the  apparent  place,  so  neither  are  they  the  m^um 
whereby  it  apprehends  the  apparent  magnitude  of  objects. 

LIIL  It  is  well  known,  that  the  same  extension  at  a  near  dis- 
tance shall  subtend  a  greater  angle,  and  at  a  ftirther  distance  a 
lesser  angle.  And  by  this  principle,  we  are  told,  the  mind  esti- 
mates the  magnitude  of  an  object,  comparing  the  angle  tmder 
which  it  is  seen  with  its  distance,  and  thence  inferring  the  mag- 
nitude thereof.  What  inclines  men  t4>  this  mistake  (beside  the 
humour  of  making  one  see  by  geometry)  is,  that  the  same  per- 
ceptions or  ideas  which  surest  distance,  do  also  suggest  magni- 
tude. But  if  we  examine  it,  we  shall  find  they  suggest  the 
latter,  as  immediately  as  the  former.  I  say  they  do  not  first 
suggest  distance,  and  then  leave  it  to  the  judgment  to  use  that 
as  a  medium^  whereby  to  collect  the  magnitude ;  but  they  have 
as  dose  and  inunediate  a  connexion  with  the  magnitude,  as  with 
the  distance ;  and  suggest  magnitude  as  independently  of  dis- 
tance, as  they  do  distance  independently  of  magnitude.  All 
which  will  be  evident  to  whoever  considers  what  hath  been 
already  said,  and  what  follows. 

LI  V.  It  hath  been  shown,  there  are  two  sorts  of  objects  fu>- 
prehended  by  sight ;  each  whereof  hath  its  distinct  magnitude, 
or  extension.  The  one  properly  tangible,  i.  e.  to  be  perceived 
and  measured  by  touch,  and  not  immediately  falling  under  the 
sense  of  seeing :  the  other,  properly  and  immediately  visible,  by 
mediation  of  which  the  former  is  brought  in  view.  Each  of 
these  magnitudes  are  greater  or  lesser,  according  as  they  contain 
in  them  more  or  fewer  points ;  they  being  made  up  of  points  or 
minimums.  For,  whatever  may  be  said  of  extension  in  abstract, 
it  is  certain,  sensible  extension  is  not  infinitely  divisible.  There 
is  a  minimum  tangtbile,  and  a  minimum  visibUey  beyond  which  sense 
cannot  perceive.     This  every  one's  experience  will  inform  hioL 

LV.  The  magnitude  of  the  object  which  exists  without  the 
mind,  and  is  at  a  distance,  continues  always  invariably  the  same :  . 
but  the  visible  object  still  changing  as  you  approach  to,  or  recede 
from  the  tangible  object,  it  hath  no  fixed  and  determinate  great- 
ness. Whenever  therefore  we  speak  of  the  magnitude  (x  any 
thing,  for  instance  a  tree  m  a  house,  we  must  mean  the  tangible 
magnitude ;  otherwise  there  can  be  nothing  steady  and  free  Irom 
ambiguity  spoken  of  it     But  though  the  tangible  and  visible 
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mactdtude  in  truth  belong  to  two  distinct  objects,  I  shall  never- 
thelefls  (especially  since  those  objects  are  called  by  the  same  name 
and  are  observed  to  coexist)  to  avoid  tediousness  and  singularity 
of  speech,  sometimes  speak  of  them  as  belonging  to  one  and  the 
same  thing. 

L  VL  Now  in  order  to  discover  by  what  means  the  magnitude 
of  tangible  objects  is  perceived  by  sight,  I  need  only  reflect  on 
what  passes  in  my  own  mind,  and  observe  what  those  things  be 
which  introduce  the  ideas  of  greater  or  lesser  into  my  thoughts, 
when  I  look  on  any  object.  And  these  I  find  to  be,  first,  the 
magnitude  or  extension  of  the  visible  object,  which  being  imme- 
diately perceived  by  sight,  is  connected  with  that  other  which  is 
tangible,  and  placed  at  a  distance ;  secondly,  the  confusion  or 
distmctness:  and  thirdly,  the  vigorousness  or  faintness  of  the 
aforesaid  visible  appearance.  Cateris  paribtis,  by  how  much  the 
greater  or  lesser  the  visible  object  is,  by  so  much  the  greater  or 
ksser  do  I  conclude  the  tangible  object  to  be.  But  be  the  idea 
immediately  perceived  by  sight  never  so  large,  yet  if  it  be  withal 
confused,  1  judge  the  m^nitude  of  the  thing  to  be  but  small :  if 
it  be  distinct  and  clear,  1  judge  it^eater :  and  if  it  be  faint,  I 
apprehend  it  to  be  yet  greater.  What  is  here  meant  by  confusion 
*and  faintness,  hath  been  explained  in  Sect.  xxxv. 

LVIL  Moreover  the  judgments  we  make  of  greatness  do,  in 
like  manner,  as  those  of  distance,  depend  on  the  disposition  of 
the  eye ;  also  on  the  figure,  number,  and  situation  of  objects,  and 
other  circumstances  that  have  been  observed  to  attend  great  or 
small  tangible  magnitudes.  Thus,  for  instance,  the  very  same 
quantity  of  visible  extension,  which  in  the  figure  of  a  tower  doth 
suggest  the  idea  of  great  magnitude,  shall  in  the  figure  of  a  man 
suggest  the  idea  of  much  smaller  magnitude.  That  this  is  owing 
to  the  experience  we  have  had  of  the  usual  bigness  of  a  tower 
and  a  man,  no  one,  I  suppose,  need  be  told. 

LYIIL  It  is  also  evident,  that  confusion  or  faintness  have  no 
more  a  necessary  connexion  with  little  or  sreat  magnitude,  than 
they  have  with  Uttiie  or  great  distance.  As  they  suggest  the  latter, 
^o  they  suggest  the  former  to  our  mind.  And  by  consequence, 
if  it  were  not  for  experience,  we  should  no  more  judge  a  faint  or 
confused  appearance  to  be  connected  with  great  or  little  mag- 
nitude, than  we  ^ould  that  it  was  connected  with  great  or  little 
distance. 

LIX.  Nor  will  it  be  found,  that  great  or  small  visible  magni- 
tude hath  any  necessary  relation  to  great  or  small  tangible  mag- 
nitude ;  so  tlmt  the  one  may  certainly  be  inferred  from  the  other. 
But,  before  we  come  to  the  proof  of  this,  it  is  fit  we  consider 
the  difierence  there  is  betwixt  the  extension  and  figure  which  is 
the  proper  object  of  touch,  and  that  other  which  is  termed  visible ; 
and  how  the  former  is  principally,  though  not  immediately,  taken 
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notice  of,  when  we  look  at  any  object  This  has  been  before 
mentioned,  but  we  shall  here  inquire  into  the  cause  thereof*  We 
regard  the  objects  that  environ  us,  in  proportion  as  they  are 
adapted  to  benefit  or  injure  our  own  bodies,  and  thereby  produce 
in  our  minds  the  sensations  of  pleasure  or  pain.  Now  bodies 
operating  on  our  oi^ans  by  an  immediate  application,  and  the 
hurt  or  advantage  arising  therefrom  depending  altogether  on  the 
tangible,  and  not  at  all  on  the  visible,  qualities  of  any  object ; 
this  is  a  plain  reason  why  those  should  be  regarded  by  us  much 
more  than  these :  and  for  this  end  the  visive  sense  seems  to  have 
been  bestowed  on  animals,  to  wit,  that  by  the  perception  of  vi- 
sible ideas  (which  in  themselves  are  not  capable  of  affecting,  or 
any  wise  altering  the  frame  of  their  bodies^  they  may  be  able  to 
foresee  (from  the  experience  they  have  haa,  what  tangible  ideas 
are  connected  with  such  and  such  visible  ideas)  the  damage  or 
benefit  which  is  like  to  ensue,  upon  the  application  of  their  own 
bodies  to  this  or  that  body  which  is  at  a  distance :  which  foresight 
how  necessary  it  is  to  the  preservation  of  an  animal,  every  one's 
experience  can  inform  him.  Hence  it  is,  that  when  we  look  at 
an  object,  the  tangible  figure  and  extension  thereof  are  principally 
attended  to ;  whilst  there  is  small  heed  taken  of  the  visible  figure 
and  magnitude,  which,  though  more  immediately  perceived,  do^ 
less  concern  us,  and  are  not  fitted  to  produce  any  alteration  in 
our  bodies. 

LX.  That  the  matter  of  fact  is  true,  will  be  evident  to  any 
one,  who  considers  that  a  man  placed  at  ten  foot  distance,  is 
thought  as  great,  as  if  he  were  placed  at  the  distance  of  only 
five  toot :  which  is  true,  not  with  relation  to  the  visible,  but  tan- 
^ble  greatness  of  the  object.  The  visible  magnitude  bdmg  far 
greater  at  one  station  thim  it  is  at  the  other. 

LXL  Inches,  feet,  &c.,  are  settled,  stated  lengths,  whereby 
we  measure  objects,  and  estimate  their  magnitude.  We  say,  for 
example,  an  object  appears  to  be  six  inches  or  six  foot  long. 
Now,  that  this  cannot  be  meant  of  visible  inches,  &c,  is  evident, 
because  a  visible  inch  is  itself  no  constant,  determinate  magnitude, 
and  cannot  therefore  serve  to  mark  out  and  determine  the  mag'- 
nitude  of  any  other  thing.  Take  an  inch  marked  upon  a  ruler; 
view  it  successively,  at  the  distance  of  half  a  foot,  a  foot,  a  foot 
and  a  half,  &c.,  from  the  eye :  at  each  of  which>  and  at  all  the 
intermediate  distances,  the  inch  shall  have  a  different  visible  ex- 
tension,  L  e.  there  shall  be  more  or  fewer  points  discerned  in  it 
Now  I  ask,  which  of  all  these  various  extensions  is  that  stated, 
determinate  one,  that  is  agreed  on  for  a  common  measure  of  other 
magnitudes  ?  No  reason  can  be  assigned,  why  we  should  pitch 
on  one,  more  than  another :  and  except  there  be  some  invariable, 
determinate  extension  fixed  on  to  be  marked  by  the  word  inch,  it 
is  pkdi^  it  can  be  used  to  little  purpose ;  and  to  say,  a  thing  con- 
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tains  this  or  that  number  of  inches^  shall  imply  no  more  than 
that  it  is  extended,  without  bringing  any  particular  idea  of  that 
extension  into  the  mind.  Further,  an  inch  and  a  foot,  from  dif- 
ferent distances,  shall  both  exhibit  the  same  visible  magnitude, 
and  yet  at  the  same  time  you  shall  say,  that  one  seems  several 
times  greater  than  the  other.  From  aU  which  it  is  manifest,  that 
the  judgments  we  make  of  the  magnitude  of  objects  by  sight, 
are  altogether  in  reference  to  their  tangible  extension.  Whenever 
we  say  an  object  is  great  or  smaU,  of  this  or  that  determinate 
measure,  I  say,  it  must  be  meant  of  the  tangible,  and  not  the 
visible  extension,  which,  though  immediately  perceived,  is  never- 
theless little  taken  notice  of. 

LXII.  Now,  that  there  is  no  necessary  connexion  between 
these  two  distinct  extensions,  is  evident  from  hence ;  because  our 
eyes  might  have  been  framed  in  such  a  manner,  as  to  be  able  to 
see  nothing  but  what  were  less  than  the  minimum  tan^fUnle.  In 
which  case,  it  is  not  impossible  we  might  have  perceived  all  the 
immediate  objects  of  sight,  the  very  same  that  we  do  now :  but 
unto  those  visible  appearances,  there  would  not  be  connected 
those  difierent  tangible  magnitudes,  that  are  now.  Which  shows, 
the  judgments  we  make  of  the  magnitude  of  things  placed  at  a 
distance^  from  the  various  greatness  of  the  immediate  objects  of 
sight,  do  not  arise  from  any  essential  or  necessary,  but  only  a 
customary  tie,  which  has  been  observed  between  them. 

LXIII.  Moreover,  it  is  not  only  certain,  that  anv  idea  of  sight 
might  not  have  been  connected  with  this  or  that  idea  oi  tauch, 
which  we  now  observe  to  accompany  it ;  but  also,  that  the  greater 
visible  magnitudes  might  have  been  connected  with,  and  intro- 
duced into  oar  minds  lesser  tangible  magnitudes,  and  the  lesser 
visible  ms^nitudes  greater  tangible  magnitudes.  Kay,  that  it 
actually  is  so,  we  have  daily  experience ;  that  object  which  makes 
a  strong  and  large  appearance,  not  seeming  near  so  great  as  ano^ 
ther,  the  visible  magnitude  whereof  is  much  less,  but  more  faint, 
and  the  appearance  upper,  or  which  is  the  same  thing  painted 
lower  on  the  retina^  which  fEuntness  and  situation  suggest  both 
greater  magnitude  and  greater  distanca 

LXrV.  From  which,  and  from  'Sect  LVii.  LViii.,  it  is  mani- 
fest, that  as  Ve  do  not  perceive  the  magnitude  of  objects 
immediately  by  sight,  so  neither  do  we  perceive  them  by  the 
mediation  of  any  tiling  which  has  a  necessary  connexion  with 
them.  Those  iaeas  that  now  suggest  unto  us  the  various  magni- 
tudes of  external  objects,  before  we  touch  them,  might  possibly 
have  suggested  no  such  thing :  or  they  might  have  signified  them, 
in  a  direct  contrary  manner ;  so  that  the  very  same  ideas,  on  the 
perception  whereof  we  judge  an  object  to  be  small,  might  as 
well  have  served  to  make  us  conclude  it  great  Those  ideas 
being  in  their  own  nature  equally  fitted  to  bring  into  our  minds 
VOL.  I.  a 
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the  idea  of  small,  or  great,  or  no  size  at  all  of  outward  objects ; 
just  as  the  words  of  any  language  are  in  their  own  nature  in- 
different to  signify  this  or  that  thing,  or  nothing  at  alL 

LXV.  As  we  see  distance,  so  we  see  magnitude.  And  we  see 
both,  in  the  same  way  that  we  see  shame  or  anger  in  the  looks 
of  a  man.  Those  passions  are  themselves  invisible:  they  are 
nevertheless  let  in  by  the  eye  along  with  colours  and  alterations 
of  countenance,  which  are  the  immediate  object  of  vision,  and 
which  signify  them  for  no  other  reason,  than  barely  because  they 
have  been  observed  to  accompany  them :  without  which  experi- 
ence, we  should  no  more  have  taken  blushing  for  a  sign  of  shame, 
than  of  gladness. 

LXVL  We  are  nevertheless  exceeding  prone  to  imagine  those 
things,  which  are  perceived  only  by  the  mediation  of  others,  to 
be  themselves  the  immediate  objects  of  sight ;  or,  at  least,  to  luave 
in  their  own  nature  a  fitness  to  be  su^ested  by  them,  before 
ever, they  had  been  iexperienced  to  coexist  with  them.  From 
which  prejudice  every  one,  perhaps,  will  not  find  it  easy  to 
emancipate  himself,  by  any  the  clearest  convictions  of  reason. 
And  there  are  some  groundis  to  think,  that  if  there  was  one  only 
invariable  and  universal  language  in  the  world,  and  that  men 
were  bom  with  the  faculty  of  speaking  it,  it  would  be  the 
opinion  of  many,  that  the  iaeas  in  other  men's  minds  were  pro- 
perly perceived  by  the  ear,  or  had  at  least  a  necessary  and  in- 
separable tie  with  the  sounds  that  were  afiixed  to  them.  All 
which  seems  to  arise  from  a  want  of  due  application  of  our  dis- 
cerning faculty,  thereby  to  discriminate  between  the  ideas  that 
are  in  our  understandings,  and  consider  them  apart  from  each 
other;  which  would  preserve  us  from  confounding  those  that  are 
different,  and  make  us  see  what  ideas  do,  and  what  do  not  in- 
clude or  imply  this  or  that  other  idea. 

LXYII.  There  is  a  celebrated  phenomenon,  the  solution 
whereof  I  shall  attempt  to  give,  by  the  principles  that  have  been 
laid  down,  in  reference  to  the  manner  wherein  we  apprehend  by 
ught  the  magnitude  of  objects.  The  apparent  magnitude  of  tro 
moon,  when  placed  in  the  horizon,  is  much  greater  than  when  it 
is  in  the  meridian ;  though  the  angle  under  which  the  diameter 
of  the  moon  is  seen,  be  not  observed  greater  in  Ibe  former  case, 
than  in  the  latter :  and  the  horizontal  moon  doth  not  ccHistantly 
appear  of  the  same  bigness,  but  at  some  times  seemeth  far  greater 
than  at  others. 

LXYIIL  Now  in  order  to  explain  the  reason  of  the  moon's 
appearing  greater  than  ordinary  in  the  horizon,  it  must  be  ob- 
served, that  the  particles  which  compose  our  atmosphere  inter- 
cept the  rays  of  light  proceeding  from  any  object  to  the  eye; 
and  by  how  much  the  greater  is  the  portion  of  atmosphere  in- 
terjacent between  the  object  and  the  eye,  by  so  much  the  more 
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are  the  rays  intercepted ;  and  by  consequence,  the  appearance  of 
the  object  rendered  more  faint,  every  object  appearing  more 
vigorous  or  more  faint,  in  proportion  as  it  sendeth  more  or  fewer 
rays  into  the  eye.  Now,  between  the  eye  and  the  moon,  when 
situated  in  the  horizon,  there  lies  a  far  greater  quantity  of  at- 
mosphere, than  there  does  when  the  moon  is  in  the  meridian. 
Whence  it  comes  to  pass,  that  the  appearance  of  the  horizontal 
moon  ia  fainter,  and  therefore  by  Sect.  lyi.  it  should  be  thought 
bigger  in  that  situation,  than  in  the  meridian,  or  in  any  other 
elevation  above  the  horizon.. 

LXIX.  Further,  the  air  being  variously  impregnated,  some- 
times more  and  sometimes  less  with  vapours  and  exhalations 
fitted  to  retund  and  intercept  the  rays  of  light,  it  follows,  that 
the  appearance  of  the  horizontal  moon  hath  not  always  an  equal 
faintal^  and  b^  consequence,  that  luminary,  though  in  the  very 
same  situation,  is  at  one  time  judged  greater  than  at  another. 

LXX.  That  we  have  here  given  the  true  account  o£  the  phe- 
nomena of  the  horizontal  moon,  will,  I  suppose,  be  further  evi- 
dent to  any  one  from  the  following  consiaerations.  First,  it  is 
plain,  that  which  in  this  case  suggests  the  idea  of  greater  magni- 
tude, must  be  something  which  is  itself  perceived;  for,  that 
whidh  is  unperceived  cannot  suggest  to  our  perception  any  other 
thing.  Secondly,  it  must  be  something  that  does  not  constantly 
remain  the  same,  but  is  subject  to  some  change  or  variation,  since 
the  appearance  of  the  horizontal  moon  varies,  being  at  one  time 
greater  than  at  another.  And  yet,  thirdly,  it  cannot  be  the 
visible  figure  or  magnitude,  since  that  remains  the  same,  or  is 
rather  lesser,  by  how  much  the  moon  is  nearer  to  the  horizon. 
It  remains  therefore,  that  the  true  cause  is  that  afiection  or  alte- 
ration of  the  visible  appearance,  which  proceeds  from  the  greater 
paucity  of  rays  arriving  at  the  eye,  and  which  I  term  Jaintness, 
since  this  answers  all  the  forementioned  conditions,  and  I  am  not 
conscious  of  any  other  perception  that  doth. 

LXXI.  Ada  to  this,  that  in  misty  weather  it  is  a  common 
observation,  that  the  appearance  of  the  horizontal  moon  is  far 
laj^r  than  usual,  which  greatly  conspires  with,  and  stren^hens 
our  opinion.  Neither  would  it  prove,  in  the  least,  irreconaleable 
with  what  we  have  said,  if  the  horizontal  moon  should  chance 
sometimes  to  seem  enlarged  beyond  its  usual  extent,  even  in 
more  serene  weather.  For  we  must  not  only  have  regard  to  the 
mist  which  happens  to  be  in  the  place  where  we  stand;  we 
ouffht  also  to  take  into  our  thoughts  the  whole  sum  of  vapours 
and  exhalations,  which  lie  betwixt  the  eye  and  the  moon :  all 
which  cooperating  to  render  the  appearance  of  the  moon  more 
faint,  and  thereby  increase  its  magmtude,  it  may  chance  to  ap- 
pear greater  than  it  usually  does,  even  in  the  horizontal  position, 
at  a  time  when>  though  there  be  no  extraordinary  fog  or  naziness 
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just  in  the  place  where  we  stand ;  yet,  the  air  between  the  eye 
and  the  moon^  taken  altogether,  may  be  loaded  with  a  greater 
quantity  of  interspersed  vapours  and  exhalations,  than  at  other 
times. 

LXXII.  It  may  be  objected,  that  in  consequence  of  our 
principles,  the  interposition  of  a  body  in  some  degree  opaque, 
which  may  intercept  a  ^reat  part  of  the  rays  of  light,  should 
render  the  appearance  of  the  moon  in  the  meridian  as  large,  as 
when  it  is  viewed  in  the  horizon.  To  which  I  answer,  it  is  not 
faintness  any  how  applied,  that  suggests  greater  magnitude,  there 
being  no  necessary,  but  only  an  experimental  connexion  between 
those  two  things :  it  follows,  that  the  fsdntness,  which  enlarges 
the  appearance,  must  be  applied  in  such  sort,  and  with  such  ckr- 
cumstances,  as  have  been  observed  to  attend  the  vision  of  great 
magnitudea  When  from  a  distance  we  behold  great  objects,  the 
particles  of  the  intermediate  air  and  vapours,  which  are  themselves 
unperceivable,  do  interrupt  the  rays  of  light,  and  thereby  render 
the  appearance  less  strong  and  vivid ;  now,  faintness  of  appear- 
ance, caused  in  this  sort,  hath  been  experienced  to  coexist  with 
great  magnitude.  But  when  it  is  caused  by  the  interposition  of 
an  opaque  sensible  body,  this  circumstance  alters  the  case,  so  that 
a  faint  appearance  this  wav  caused,  doth  not  suggest  greater 
magnitude,  because  it  hath  not  been  experienced  to  coexist 
with  it. 

LXXIIL  Faintness,  as  well  as  all  other  ideas  of  percepticms, 
which  suggest  magnitude  or  distance,  doth  it  in  the  same  way 
that  words  suggest  the  notions  to  which  they  are  annexed.  Now 
it  is  known,  a  word  pronounced  with  certain  circumstances,  or  in 
a  certain  context  with  other  words,  hath  not  always  the  same 
import  and  signification  that  it  hath  when  pronounced  in  «ome 
other  circumstances,  or  different  context  oi  words.  The  very 
same  visible  appearance  as  to  faintness  and  all  other  respects,  if 
placed  on  high,  shall  not  suggest  the  same  magnitude  that  it 
would  if  it  were  seen  at  an  equal  distance,  on  a  level  with  the 
eye.  The  reason  whereof  is,  that  we  are  rarely  accustomed  to 
view  objects  at  a  great  height;  our  concerns  he  among  things 
situated  rather  before  than  above  us ;  and  accordingly  our  eyes 
are  not  placed  on  the  top  of  our  heads,  but  in  such  a  position  as 
is  most  convenient  for  us  to  see  distant  objects  standing  in  our 
way,  and  this  situation  of  them  being  a  circumstance  which 
usually  attends  the  vision  of  distant  objects,  we  may  from  hence 
account  for  (what  is  commonly  observed),  an  object's  appearing  of 
different  magnitude,  even  with  respect  to  its  horizontal  extension, 
on  the  top  of  a  steeple,  for  example,  a  hundred  feet  tiigh,  to  one 
standing  below,  from  what  it  would  if  placed  at  a  hundred  feet 
distance  on  a  level  with  his  eye.  For  it  hath  been  shown,  that 
the  judgment  vre  make  on  the  magnitude  of  a  thing,  depends  not 
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on  the  visible  appearance  alone,  but  also  on  divers  other  circum- 
stances, any  one  of  which  bein^  omitted  or  varied  may  suffice  to 
make  some  alteration  in  our  judgment  Hence,  the  circumstance 
of  viewing  a  distant  object  in  such  a  situation  as  is  usual,  and 
suits  with  the  ordinarv  posture  of  the  head  and  eyes,  being 
omitted,  and  instead  thereof  a  different  situation  of  the  object 
which  requires  a  different  posture  of  the  head  taking  place,  it  is 
not  to  be  wondered  at,  if  the  magnitude  be  judged  different ;  but 
it  will  be  demanded,  why  a  high  object  should  constantly  appear 
less  than  an  equidistant  low  object  of  the  same  dimensions,  for  so 
it  is  observed  to  be ;  it  may  indeed  be  granted  that  the  variation 
of  Bome  cireumstapcesmay  vary  the  judgment,  made  on  the  ma§- 
nitude  of  high  objects,  which  we  are  less  used  to  look  at :  but  it 
does  not  hence  appear,  whv  they  should  be  judged  less  rather 
than  greater  ?  I  answer,  that  in  case  the  magnitude  of  distant 
objects  was  suggested  by  the  extent  of  their  visible  appearance 
alone,  and  thought  proportional  thereto,  it  is  certain  they  would 
then  be  judged  much  less  than  now  they  seem  to  be,  vide  Sect 
Lxxix.  But  several  circumstances  concurring  to  form  the  judg- 
ment we  make  on  the  magnitude  of  distant  objects,  by  means  of 
which  they  appear  far  larger  than  others,  whose  visible  appear- 
ance hath  an  equal  or  even  greater  extension ;  it  follows,  that 
upon  the  change  or  omission  of  any  of  those  circumstances, 
which  are  wont  to  attend  the  vision  of  distant  objects,  and  so 
come  to  influence  the  judgments  made  on  their  magnitude,  they 
shall  proportionably  appear  less  than  otherwise  they  would.  For 
any  of  those  things  that  caused  an  object  to  be  thought  greater, 
than  in  proportion  to  its  visible  extension,  being  either  omitted 
or  applied  without  the  usual  circumstances,  the  judgment  depends 
more  entirely  on  the  visible  extension,  and  consequently  the  ob- 
ject must  be  judged  less.  Thus  in  the  present  case,  the  situation 
of  the  thing  seen  being  different  from  what  it  usuidly  is  in  those 
objects  we  have  occasion  to  view,  and  whose  magnitude  we  ob- 
serve, it  follows,  that  the  very  same  object,  being  a  hundred  feet 
high,  should  seem  less  than  if  it  was  a  hundred  feet  off  on  (or 
nearly  on)  a  level  with  the  eye.  What  has  been  here  set  forth, 
seems  to  me  to  have  no  small  share  in  contributing  to  magnify 
*the  appearance  of  the  horizontal  moon,  and  deserves  not  to  be 
passed  over  in  the  explication  of  it 

LXXIV.  If  we  attentively  consider  the  phenomenon  before 
us,  we  shall  find  the  not  discerning  between  the  mediate  and  im- 
mediate objects  of  sight,  to  be  the  chief  cause  of  the  difficulty 
that  occurs  in  the  explication  of  it  The  magnitude  of  the  visible 
moon,  or  that  which  is  the  proper  and  immemate  object  of  vision, 
is  no  greater  when  the  moon  is  in  the  horizon,  than  when  it  is  in 
the  meridian.  How  comes  it,  therefore,  to  seem  greater  in  one 
situation  than  the  other  ?    What  is  it  can  put  this  cheat  on  the 
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understanding  ?  It  has  no  other  peroeption  of  the  moon,  than 
what  it  gets  hj  sight :  and  that  which  is  -seen,  is  of  the  same 
extent,  I  say  the  visble  appearance  hath  the  same,  or  rather  a  less 
magnitude,  when  the  moon  is  viewed  in  the  horizontal,  than 
when  in  the  meridional  position :  and  yet  it  is  esteemed  greater 
in  the  former  than  in  the  latter.  Herein  consists  the  difficulty, 
which  doth  vanish  and  admit  of  a  most  easy  solution,  if  we  con- 
sider that  as  the  visible  moon  is  not  greater  m  the  horizon  than  in 
the  meridian,  so  neither  is  it  thought  to  be  so.  It  hath  been 
already  shown,  that  in  any  act  of  vision,  the  visible  object  abso- 
lutely, or  in  itself,  is  little  taken  notice  of,  the  mind  still  carrying 
its  view  from  that  to  some  tangible  ideas,  which  have  1>een  ob- 
served to  be  connected  with  it,  and  by  that  means  come  to  be 
suggested  by  it.  So  that  when  a  thing  is  said  to  appear  great  or 
small,  or  whatever  estimate  be  made  of  the  magnitude  of  any 
,  thing,  this  is  meant  not  of  the  visible,  but  of  the  tangible  object 
This  duly  considered,  it  will  be  no  hard  matter  to  reconcile  the 
seeming  contradiction  there  is,  that  the  moon  should  appear  of  a 
different  bigness,  the  visible  magnitude  thereof  remaining  still  the 
same.  For  by  Sect.  LVi.  the  very  same  visible  extension,  with  a 
different  faintness,  shall  suggest  a  different  tangible  extension. 
When  therefore  the  horizontal  moon  is  said  to  appear  greater 
than  the  meridional  moon,  this  must  be  understood  not  of  a 
greater  visible  extension,  but  of  a  greater  tangible  or  real  exten- 
sion, which  by  reason  of  the  more  than  ordinary  faintness  of  the 
visible  appearance,  is  suggested  to  the  mind  along  with  it. 

LXXY.  Many  attempts  have  been  made  by  kamed  men,  to 
account  for  this  appearance.  Grassendus,  Descartes^  Hobbes,  and 
several  others,  have  employed  their  thoughts  on  that  subject;  but 
how  fruitless  and  unsatisfactory  their  endeavours  have  been,  is 
sufficiently  shown  in  the  Philosophical  Transactions,*  where  you 
may  see  their  several  opinions  at  large  set  forth  and  confuted,  not 
without  some  surprise  at  the  mross  blunders  that  ingenious  men 
have  been  forced  into,  by  encfeavouring  to  reconcile  this  appear- 
ance with  the  ordinary  principles  of  optics.  Since  the  writing 
of  which,  there  hath  been  published  in  the  Transactionsf  another 
paper  relating  to  the  same  affiiir,  by  the  celebrated  Dr.  Wallis, 
wherein  he  attempts  to  account  for  that  phenomena,  which; 
though  it  seems  not  to  contain  any  thing  new,  or  different  from 
what  had  been  said  before  by  others,  I  shall  nevertheless  consider 
in  this  place. 

LX^VI.  His  opinion,  in  short,  is  this;  we  judge  not  of  the 
magnitude  of  an  object  by  the  visual  angle  alone,  but  by  the 
visual  angle  in  conjunction  with  the  distance.  Hence,  though 
the  angle  remain  the  same,  or  even  become  less,  yet  if  withal  tibe 
distance  seem  to  have  been  increased,  the  object  shall  appear 

•  PhiJ.  Trans*  Num.  187,  p.  314.  t  Nam.  187,  p.  323. 
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greater.  Now,  one  way  whereby  we  estimate  the  distance  of  any 
thing,  is  by  the  number  and  extent  of  the  intermediate  objects : 
when  therefore  the  moon  is  seen  in  the  horizon,  the  variety  of 
fields,  houses,  &c.,  together  with  the  large  prospect  of  the  wide, 
extended  land  or  sea,  that  lies  between  the-  eye  and  the  utmost 
limb  of  the  horizon,  suggest  unto  the  mind  the  idea  of  greater 
distance,  and  consequently  magnify  the  appearance.  And  this, 
according  to  Dr.  Wallis,  is  the  true  account  of  the  extraordinary 
largeness  attributed  by  the  mind  to  the  horizontal  moon,  at  a 
time  when  the  angle  subtended  by  its  diameter  is  not  one  jot 
greater  than  it  used  to  be. 

LXXVIL  With  reference  to  this  opinion,  not  to  repeat 
what  hath  been  already  said  concerning  distance,  I  shall  only  ob- 
serve, first,  that  if  the  prospect  of  interjacent  objects  be  that 
which  suggests  the  idea  of  further  dbtance,  and  this  idea  of  fur- 
ther distance  be  the  cause  that  brings  into  the  mind  the  idea  of 
greater  magnitude,  it  should  hence  follow,  that  if  one  looked  at 
the  horizontal  moon  from  behind  a  wall,  it  would  appear  no 
bigger  than  ordinary.  For  in  that  case,  the  wall  interposing 
cuts  off  all  that  prospect  of  sea  and  land,  &c,  which  might  other- 
wise increase  the  apparent  distance,  and  thereby  the  apparent 
ma^itude  of  the  moon.  Nor  will  it  suffice  to  say,  the  memory 
doth  even  then  suggest  all  that  extent  of  land,  &c,  which  lies 
within  the  horizon ;  which  suggestion  occasions  a  sudden  judg- 
ment of  sense,  that  the  moon  is  further  off  and  larger  than  usual 
For  ask  any  man,  who  from  such  a  station  beholmng  the  hori- 
zontal moon,  shall  think  her  neater  than  usual,  whether  he  hath 
at  that  time  in  his  mind  any  idea  of  the  intermediate  objects,  or 
long  tract  of  land  that  lies  between  his  eye  and  the  extreme 
edge  of  the  horizon?  And  whether  it  be  that  idea  which  is  the 
cause  of  his  making  the  aforementioned  judgment  ?  He  will,  I 
suppose,  reply  in  the  negative,  and  dechure  me  horizontal  moon 
shaU  appear  greater  than  the  meridional,  though  he  never  thinks 
of  all  or  any  of  those  things  that  lie  between  him  and  it.  Se- 
condlv,  it  seems  impossible  by  this  hypothesis  to  account  for  the 
moon  s  appearing  in  the  very  same  situation,  at  one  time  greater 
than  at  another ;  which  nevertheless  has  been  shown  to  be  very 
agreeable  to  the  principles  we  have  laid  down,  and  receives  a 
most  easy  and  natural  explication  from  them.  For  the  further 
clearing  up  of  this  point,  it  is  to  be  observed  that  what  we  im- 
mediately and  properly  se^  are  only  lights  and  colours  in  sundry 
situations  and  shades,  and  degrees  of  faintness  and  clearness, 
confusion  and  distinctness.  .Aal  which  visible  objects  are  only 
in  the  mind ;  nor  do  they  suggest  aught  external,  whether  dis- 
tance or  magnitude,  otherwise  than  by  habit^ual  connexion  as 
words  do  things.  We  are  also  to  remark,  that,  beside  the  strain- 
ing of  the  eyes,  and  beside  the  vivid  and  faint,  the  distinct  and 
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confused  appearanceB  (which  bearing  some  proportions  to  lines 
and  angles,  have  been  substituted  instead  of  them,  in  the  fore- 
going part  of  this  treatise),  there  are  other  means  which  suggest 
both  cUstance  and  magnitude ;  particularly,  the  situation  of  vi- 
sible points,  or  objects,  as  upper  or  lower ;  the  former  su^est- 
ing  a  further  distance,  and  greater  magnitude,  the  latter  a  nearer 
distance,  and  lesser  magnitude :  all  which  is  an  effect  only  of  cus- 
tom and  experience ;  there  being  really  nothing  intermediate  in 
the  Ikie  of  distance,  between  the  uppermost  and  lowermost, 
which  are  both  equidistant,  or  rather  at  no  distance  from  the  eye, 
ad  there  is  also  nothing  in  upper  or  lower,  which  by  necessary 
connexion  should  surest  greater  or  lesser  magnitude.  Now,  as 
these  customary,  experimental  means  of  suggesting  distance,  do 
likewise  suggest  magnitude,  so  they  suggest  the  one  as  immedi- 
ately as  the  other.  I  say,  they  do  not  (vide  Sect  Liii.)  first 
suggest  distance,  and  then  leave  the  mind  from  thence  to  infer 
or  compute  magnitude,  but  suggest  magnitude  as  immediately 
and  directly  as  they  suggest  distance. 

LXXV IIL  This  phenomenon  of  the  horizontal  moon  is  a  clear 
instance  of  the  insufficiency  of  lines  and  angles,  for  explaining 
the  way  wherein  the  mind  perceives  and  estimates  the  magni- 
tude of  outward  objects.  There  is  nevertheless  a  use  of  com- 
putation by  them,  in  order  to  determine  the  apparent  magnitude 
of  things^  so  far  as  they  have  a  connexion  with,  and  are  propor- 
tional to  those  other  ideas  or  perceptions,  which  are  the  true  and 
immediate  occasions  that  suggest  to  the  mind  the  apparent  mag- 
nitude of  things.  But  this  in  general  may,  I  think,  be  observed 
concerning  mathematical  computation  in  optics ;  that  it  can  never 
be  very  precise  and  exact,  since  the  judgments  we  make  of  the 
magnitude  of  external  things  do  often  depend  on  several  circum- 
stances, which  are  not  proportionable  to,  or  capable  of  being  de- 
fined by  lines  and  angles. 

LXXIX.  From  what  has  been  said^  we  may'  safely  deduce 
this  consequence,  to  wit,  that  a  man  born  blind,  and  made  to  see, 
would  at  first  opening  of  his  eyes  make  a  very  different  judg- 
ment of  the  magnitude  of  objects  intromitted  by  them,  trom 
what  others  do.  He  would  not  consider  the  ideas  of  sight,  with 
reference  to,  or  as  having  any  connexion  with  the  ideas  of  touch : 
his  view  of  them  being  entirely  terminated  within  themselves,  he 
can  no  otherwise  judge  them  great  or  small,  than  as  they  contain 
a  greater  or  lesser  number  of  visible  points.  Now,  it  being  cer- 
tain that  an^  visible  point  can  cover  or  exclude  from  view  only 
one  other  visible  point,  it  follows,  that  whatever  object  inter- 
cepts the  view  of  another,  hath  an  equal  number  ol  visible  points 
with  it ;  and  consequently  they  shall  both  be  thought  by  him  to 
have  the  same  magnitude.  Hence  it  is  evident,  one  in  those  cir» 
cumstances  would  judge  his  thumb,  with  which  he  might  hide  a 
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tower,  or  hinder  its  bein^  seen,  equal  to  that  tower,  or  his  hand, 
the  interpoffltion  whereof  might  conceal  the  firmament  firom  his 
view,  eqaal  to  the  firmament:  how  great  an  inequality  soever 
there  may,  in  our  apprehensions,  seem  to  be  betwixt  those  two 
things,  because  of  the  customary  and  close  connexion  that  has 
grown  up  in  our  minds  between  the  objects  of  sight  and  touch, 
whereby  the  very  difierent  and  distinct  ideas  of  those  two  senses 
are  so  blended  and  confounded  together,  as  to  be  mistaken  for 
one  and  the  same  thing ;  out  of  which  prejudice  we  cannot  easily 
extricate  ourselves. 

LXXX.  For  the  better  explaining  the  nature  of  vision,  and 
setting  the  manner  wherein  we  perceive  magnitudes  in  a  due 
light,  I  shall  proceed  to  make  some  observations  concerning 
matters  relating  thereto,  whereof  the  want  of  reflection,  and 
duly  separating  between  tan^ble  and  visible  ideas,  is  apt  to 
create  in  us  mistaken  and  connised  notions.  And  first,  I  shall 
observe  that  the  minimum  vmbile  is  exactly  equal  in  aU  beings 
whatsoever,  that  are  endowed  with  the  visive  faculty.  No  ex- 
quisite formation  of  the  eye,  no  peculiar  shJEurpness  of  sight,  can 
make  it  less  in  one  creature  than  in  another ;  for  it  not  being 
distinguishable  into  parts,  nor  in  any  wise  consisting  of  them,  it 
must  necessarily  be  the  same  to  all.  For  suppose  it  otherwise, 
and  that  the  minimum  visHnle  of  a  mite,  for  instance,  be  less  than 
the  minimum  visibile  of  a  man ;  the  latter  therefore  may  by  de- 
traction of  some  part  be  made  equal  4o  the  former:  it  doth 
therefore  consist  of  parts,  which  is  inconsistent  with  the  notion 
of  a  minimum  visibile^  or  point. 

LXXXI.  It  will  perhaps  be  objected  that  the  minimum  visibile 
of  a  man  doth  realli^  and  in  itself  contain  parts  whereby  it 
surpasses  that  of  a  mite,  though  they,  are  not  perceivable  by  the 
man.  To  which  I  answer,  the  minimum  visibile  having  (in  like 
manner  as  all  other  the  proper  and  immediate  objects  of  si^ht) 
been  shown  not  to  have  any  existence  without  the  mind  of  him 
who  sees  it,  it  foUows  there  cannot  be  any  part  of  it  that  is  not 
exactly  perceived,  and  therefore  visible.  Now  for  any  object  to 
contain  several  distinct  visible  parts,  and  at  the  same  time  to  be 
a  minimum  visibile,  is  a  manifest  contradiction* 

LXXXIL  Of  these  visible  points  we  see  at  aU  times  an 
equal  number.  It  is  every  whit  as  great  when  our  view  is  con- 
tracted and  bounded  by  near  objects,  as  when  it  is  extended  to 
larger  and  remoter.  For  it  being  impossible  that  one  minimum 
visibile  should  obscure  or  keep  out  ot  sight  more  than  another, 
it  is  a  plain  consequence,  that  when  my  view  is  on  all  sides 
bounded  by  ihe  walls  of  my  study,  I  see  just  as  many  visible 
points  as  I  could,  in  case  that  by  the  removal  of  the  study-walls, 
and  all  other  obstructions,  I  had  a  full  prospect  of  the  circum- 
jacent fields,  mountains,  sea,  and  open  firmament ;  for  so  long  aa 
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I  am  ehut  up  within  the  walls,  by  their  interposition,  evei^  point 
of  the  exteitial  objects  is  covered  from  my  view :  but  each  point 
that  is  seen  bein^  able  to  cover  or  exclude  from  sight  one  only 
other  correspondmg  point,  it  follows,  that  whilst  my  sight  is  con- 
fined to  those  narrow  walls,  I  see  as  many  points,  or  mimma 
visibiluLy  as  I  should  were  those  walls  away,  by  looking  on  all  the 
external  objects,  whose  prospect  is  intercepted  by  them.  When- 
ever therefore  we  are  said  to  have  a  greater  prospect  at  one  time 
than  another,  this  must  be  understood  with  relation  not  to  the 
proper  and  immediate,  but  the  secondary  and  mediate  objects  of 
vision,  which,  as  hath  been  shown,  properly  belong  to  the  touch. 

LXXXIII.  The  visive  faculty,  considered  with  reference  to 
its  immediate  objects,  may  be  found  to  labour  of  two  defects : 
first,  in  respect  of  the  extent  or  number  of  visible  points  that  are 
at  once  perceivable  by  it,  which  is  narrow  and  limited  to  a  oer^ 
tain  degree.  It  can  take  in  at  view  but  a  certain  determinate 
number  of  minima  visUnluZy  beyond  which  it  cannot  extend  its 
prospect  Secondly,  our  sight  is  defective  in  that  its  view  is  not 
only  narrow,  but  also  for  the  most  part  confused;  of  those 
things  that  we  take  in  at  one  prospect,  we  can  see  but  a  few 
at  once  clearly  and  unconftisedly ;  and  the  more  we  fix  our  sight 
on  any  one  object,  by  so  much  the  darker  and  more  indistinct 
shall  the  rest  appear. 

LXXXIY.  Corresponding  to  these  two  defects  of  sight,  we 
may  imagine  as  many  perfections,  to  wit,  first,  that  of  oompie- 
bending  in  one  view  a  greater  number  of  visible  points; 
secondly,  of  being  able  to  view  them  all  equally  and  at  once, 
with  the  utmost  clearness  and  distinction.  That  those  perfeo^ 
tions  are  not  actually  in  some  intelligences  of  a  different  order 
and  capacity  from  ours,  it  is  impossible  for  us  to  know, 

LXXXY.  In  neither  of  those  two  ways  do  microscopes  con- 
tribute to  the  improvement  of  sight ;  for  when  we  look  tiixough 
a  microscope,  we  neither  see  more  viable  points,  nor  are  the  col- 
lateral points  more  distinct  than  when  we  look  with  the  naked 
eye,  at  objects  placed  in  a  due  distance.  A  microspope  brings 
us  as  it  were  into  a  new  world :  it  presents  us  with  a  new  scene 
of  visible  objects,  quite  different  from  what  we  behold  with  the 
naked  eye.  But  herein  consists  the  most  remarkable  difference, 
to  wit,  that  whereas  the  objects  perceived  by  the  eye  alone,  have 
a  certain  connexion  with  tangible  objects,  whereby  we  are 
taught  to  foresee  what  will  ensue  upon  liie  approach  or  applica- 
tion of  distant  objects  to  the  parts  of  our  own  body,  which  much 
conduceth  to  its  preservation;  there  is  not  the  like  connexion 
between  things  tangible  and  lliose  visible  objects  that  are  per- 
ceived by  help  of  a  fine  microscope. 

LXXXYI.  Hence  it  is  evident,  that  were  our  eveB  turned 
into  the  nature  of  microscopes,  we  should  not  be  much  benefited 
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by  the  change;  we  should  be  deprived  of  the  forementioned 
advantage  we  at  present  receive  by  the  visive  faculty ;  and  have 
left  us  only  the  empty  amusement  of  seeing,  without  any  other 
benefit  arising  from  it.  But  in  that  case,  it  will  perhaps  be  said, 
our  sight  would  be  endued  with  a  far  greater  sharpness  and 
penetration  than  it  now  hath.  But  I  would  fain  know  wherein 
consists  that  sharpness,  which  is  esteemed  so  great  an  excellency 
of  sight.  It  is  certain  from  what  we  have  suready  shown,  that 
the  minimum  visibile  is  never  greater  or  lesser,  but  in  all  cases 
constantly  the  same :  and  in  the  case  of  microscopical  eyes,  I  see 
only  this  difference,  to  wit,  that  upon  the  ceasing  of  a  certain 
observable  connexion  betwixt  the  divers  perceptions  of  sight  and 
touchy  which  before  enabled  us  to  regulate  our  actions  by  the 
eye,  it  would  now  be  rendered  utterly  unserviceable  to  that 
purpose. 

LXXXVII.  Upon  the  whole,  it  seems  that  if  we  consider 
the  use  and  end  of  sight,  together  with  the  present  state  and  cir- 
cumstances of  our  being,  we  shall  not  find  any  great  cause  to 
complain  of  any  defect  or  imperfection  in  it,  or  easily  conceive 
how  it  could  be  mended.  With  such  admirable  wisdom  is  that 
faculty  contrived,  both  for  the  pleasure  and  convenience  of  life. 

LXXXYIIL  Having  finished  what  I  intended  to  say,  con- 
cerning the  distance  and  magnitude  of  objects,  I  come  now  to 
treat  of  the  manner  wherein  the  mind  perceives  bv  sight  their 
situation.  Among  the  discoveries  of  the  last  age,  it  is  reputed 
none  of  the  least,  that  the  manner  of  vision  hath  been  mpre 
clearly  explained  than  eVcr  it  had  been  before*  There  is,  at  this 
day,  no  one  i^orant,  that  the  pictures  c^'  external  objects  are 
pomted  on  tne  retina^  or  fund  of  the  eye.  That  we  can  see 
nothing  which  is  not  so  painted :  and  that,  according  as  the  pic- 
ture is  more  distinct  or  confused,  so  also  is  the  perception  we 
have  of  the  object :  but  then  in  this  explication  of  vision,  there 
occurs  one  mightv  difiiculty.  The  objects  are  painted  in  an  in- 
verted order  on  the  bottom  of  the  eye :  the  upper  part  of  any 
object  being  painted  on  the  lower  part  of  fhe  eye,  and  the  lower 
part  of  the  object  on  the  upper  part  of  the  eye :  and  so  also  as 
to  right  and  left.  Since  therefore  the  pictures  are  thus  inverted^ 
it  is  demanded  how  it  comes  to  pass,  that  we  see  the  objects 
erect  and  in  their  natural  posture  ? 

LXXXIX.  In  answer  to  this  difiiculty,  we  are  told,  that  the 
mind,  perceiving  an  impulse  of  a  ray  of  hght  on  the  upper  part 
of  the  eye,  considers  this  ray  as  coming  in  a  direct  line  from  the 
lower  part  of  the  object,  ana  in  like  manner  tracing  the  ray  that 
strikes  on  the  lower  part  of  the  eye,  it  is  directed  to  the  upper 
part  of  the  object.  Thus  in  the  adjacent  figure  C  the  lower 
point  of  the  object  A  B  C  is  projected  on  c  the  upper  part  of 
the  eye.     So  likewise,  the  highest  point  A  is  projected  on  a  the 
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lowest  part  of  the  eye,  which  makes  the  representation  e  &  a  in- 
verted :  but  the  mind,  considering  the  stroke  that  is  made  on  e 
as  coming  in  the  straight  line  C  c  from  the  lower  end  of  the 
object,  and  the  stroke  or  impulse  on  a  as  coming  in  the  fine 
A  a  from  the  upper  end  of  the  object,  is  directed  to  make  a 
right  judgment  of  the  situation  of  the  object  ABC,  notwith- 
standing the  picture  of  it  is  inverted.  This  is  illustrated  bj  con- 
ceiving a  blind  man,  who,  holding  in  his  hands  two  sticks  that 
cross  each  other,  doth  with  them  touch  the  extremities  of  an 
object,  placed  in  a  perpendicular  situation.  It  is  certain,  this 
man  will  judge  that  to  be  the  upper  part  of  the  object,  which  he 
touches  with  the  stick  held  in  the  undermost  hand,  and  that  to 
be  the  lower  part  of  the  object,  which  he  touches  with  the  stick 
in  his  uppermost  hand.  This  is  the  conunon  explication  of  the 
erect  appearance  of  objects,  which  is  generally  received  and  ac- 
quiesced in,  being  (as  Mr.  Molyneux  tells  us*)  allowed  by  all 
men  a^  satisfactory. 

XC.  But  this  account  to  mc  does  not  seem  in  any  degree 
true.  Did  I  perceive  those  impulses,  decussations,  and  direc- 
tions of  the  rays  of  light,  in  like  manner  as  hath  been  set  forthj 
then,  indeed,  it  would  not  at  first  view  be  altogether  void  of  pro- 
bability. And  there  might  be  some  pretence  for  the  comparison 
of  the  blind  man  and  his  cross  sticks.  But  the  case  is  far  other- 
I  know  very  well  that  I  perceive  no  such  thing.     Andj 


wise. 


of  consequence,  I  cannot  thereby  make  an  estimate  of  the  situa- 
tion of  objects.  I  appeal  to  any  one's  experience,  whether  he  be 
conscious  to  himself,  that  he  thinks  on  the  intersection'  made  by 
the  radious  pencils,  or  pursues  the  impulses  they  give  in  right 
lines,  whenever  he  perceives  by  sight  the  position  of  any  object? 
To  me  it  seems  evident,  that  crossmg  and  tracing  of  the  mys,  is 
never  thought  on  by  children,  idiots,  or  in  truth  by  any  other, 
save  only  those  who  have  applied  themselves  to  the  study  of 
optics.  And  for  the  mind  to  judge  of  the  situation  of  objects  by 
those  things,  without  perceiving  them,  or  to  perceive  them  with- 
out knowing  it,  is  equally  beyond  my  comprehension.  Add  to 
this,  that  the  explaining  the  manner  of  vision  by  the  example  of 

*  Diopt  Par.  ii.  c  7,  p.  289. 
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cross  sticks^  and  hunting  for  the  object  along  the  axes  of  the 
radious  pencils,  doth  suppose  the  proper  objects  of  sight  to  be 
perceivcxl  at  a  distance  from  us,  contrary  to  what  hath  been  de- 
monstrated. 

XCI.  It  remains,  therefore,  that  we  look  for  some  other  ex- 
plication of  this  difficulty :  and  I  believe  it  not  impossible  to  find 
one,  provided  we  examine  it  to  the  bottom,  and  carefully  distin- 
guish between  the  ideas  of  sight  and  touch;  which  cannot  be  too 
oft  inculcated  in  treating  of  vision :  but  more  especially  through- 
out the  consideration  of  this  affair,  we  ought  to  carry  that  dis- 
tinction in  our  thoughts :  for  that  from  want  of  a  right  under- 
standing thereof,  the  difficulty  of  explaining  erect  vision  seems 
chiefly  to  arise. 

XCII.  In  order  to  disentangle  our  minds  from  whatever  pre- 
judices we  may  entertain  with  relation  to  the  subject  in  h  ad, 
nothing  seems  more  apposite,  than  the  taking  into  our  thoughts 
the  case  of  one  bom  blmd,  and  afterwards,  when  grown  up,  made 
to  see.  And  though  perhaps  it  may  not  be  an  easy  task  to  di- 
vest ourselves  entirely  of  tine  experience  received  from  sight,  so 
as  to  be  able  to  put  our  thoughts  exactly  in  the  posture  of  such 
a  one's :  we  must  nevertheless,  as  far  as  possible,  endeavour  to 
frame  true  conceptions  of  what  might  reasonably  be  supposed 
to  pass  in  his  mind. 

XCIII.  It  is  certain  that  a  man  actually  blind,  and  who  had 
continued  so  from  his  birth,  would  by  the  sense  of  feeling  attain 
to  have  ideas  of  upper  and  lower.  By  the  motion  of  his  hand  he 
might  discern  the  situation  of  any  tangible  object  placed  within 
his  reach.  That  part  on  which  he  felt  himself  supported,  or  to- 
wards which  he  perceived  his  body  to  gravitate,  he  would  term 
lower,  and  the  contrary  to  this  upper;  and  accordingly  denomi- 
nate whatsoever  objects  he  touched. 

XCIV.  But  then,  whatever  judgments  he  makes  concerning 
the  situation  of  objects,  are  confined  to  those  only  that  are  per- 
ceivable by  touch.  All  those  things  that  are  intangible,  and  of 
a  spiritual  nature,  his  thoughts  and  desires,  his  passions,  and  in 
general  all  the  modifications  of  his  soul,  to  these  he  would  never 
apply  the  terms  upper  and  lower,  except  only  in  a  metaphorical 
sense.  He  may,  perhaps,  by  way  of  allusion,  speak  of  nigh  or 
low  thoughts:  but  those  terms,  in  their  proper  signification, 
would  never  be  applied  to  any  thing  that  was  not  conceived  to 
exist  without  the  mind.  For  a  man  bom  blind,  and  remaining 
in  the  same  state,  could  mean  nothing  else  by  the  words  higher 
and  lower,  than  a  greater  or  lesser  distance  from  the  earth :  which 
distance  he  would  measure  by  the  motion  or  application  of  his 
hand,  or  some  other  part  of  his  body.  It  is,  therefore,  evident, 
that  all  those  things  which,  in  respect  of  each  other,  would  by 
him  be  thought  higher  or  lower,  must  be  such  as  were  conceived 
to  exist  without  his  mind,  in  the  ambient  space. 
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XC  V.  Whence  it  plainly  follows,  that  such  a  one,  if  we  sup- 
pose him  made  to  see,  would  not  at  first  sight  think  that  any 
thing  he  saw  was  high  or  low,  erect  or  inverted :  for  it  hath  been 
already  demonstrated  in  Sect  XLi.  that  he  would  not  think  the 
things  he  perceived  by  sight  to  be  at  any  distance  from  him,  or 
without  his  mind.  The  objects  to  which  he  had  hitherto  been 
used  to  apply  the  terms  up  and  down,  high  and  low,  were  such 
only  as  anected,  or  were  some  way  perceived  by  lus  touch ;  but 
the  proper  objects  of  vision  make  a  new  set  of  ideas,  perfectly 
distinct  and  difierent  from  the  former,  and  which  can  in  no  sort 
make  themselves  perceived  by  touch.  There  is,  therefore,  no^ 
thing  at  all  that  could  induce  him  to  think  those  terms  applicable 
to  them :  nor  would  he  ever  think  it,  till  such  time  as  he  had  ob- 
served their  connexion  with  tangible  objects,  and  the  same  pre- 
judice began  to  insinuate  itself  into  his  understanding,  which 
from  their  infancy  had  grown  up  in  the  understandings  of  other 
men. 

XCVI.  To  set  this  matter  in  a  clearer  light,  I  shall  make  use 
of  an  example.  Suppose  the  above-mentioned  blind  person,  by 
his  touch,  perceives  a  man  to  stand  erect.  Let  us  inquire  into 
the  manner  of  this.  By  the  application  of  his  hand  to  the  several 
parts  of  a  human  body,  he  had  perceived  difierent  tangible  ideas, 
which  being  collected  into  sundry  complex  ones  have  distinct 
names  annexed  to  them.  Thus  one  combination  of  a  certain 
tangible  figure,  bulk,  and  consistency  of  parts  is  called  the  head, 
another  the  hand,  a  third  the  foot,  and  so  of  the  rest :  all  which 
complex  ideas  could,  in  his  understanding,  be  made  up  onlv  of 
ideas  perceivable  by  touch.  He  had  also  by  his  touch  obtained 
an  idea  of  earth  or  ground,  towards  which  he  perceives  the  parts 
of  his  body  to  have  a  natural  tendency.  Now,  b^  erect  nothing 
more  being  meant,  than  that  perpendicular  position  of  a  man, 
wherein  his  feet  are  nearest  to  the  earth :  if  the  blind  person,  by 
moving  his  hand  over  the  parts  of  the  man  who  stands  before 
him,  perceives  the  tangible  ideas  that  compose  the  head,  to  be 
furthest  from,  and  those  that  compose  the  &et  to  be  nearest  to, 
that  other  combination  of  tangible  ideaa which  he  calls  earth: 
he  will  denoininate  that  man  erect.  But  if  we  suppose  him  on 
a  sudden  to  receive  his  sight,  and  that  he  behold  a  man  standing 
before  him,  it  is  evident,  m  that  case,  he  would  neither  judge  the 
man  he  sees  to  be  erect  nor  inverted ;  for  he  never  having  known 
those  terms  applied  to  any  other  save  tangible  thmgs,  or  which 
existed  in  the  space  without  him,  and  what  he  sees  neither  being 
tangible,  nor  perceived  as  existing  without,  he  could  not  know 
that  in  propriety  of  language  they  were  applicable  to  iU 

XC  V II.  Afterwards,  when  upon  turning  his  head  or  ey^  up 
and  down  to  the  right  and  left,  he  shall  observe  the  visible  ob- 
jects to  change,  and  shall  also  attain  to  know,  that  they  are 
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called  by  the  same  names,  and  connected  with  the  objects  per- 
ceived by  touch ;  then,  indeed,  he  will  come  to  speak  of  them 
and  their  situation,  in  the  same  terms  that  he  has  been  used  to 
apply  to  tangible  things :  and  those  that  he  perceives  by  turning 
up  lus  eyes,  he  will  call  upper,  and  those  that  by  turning  down 
his  eyes,  he  will  call  lower. 

XC  VIIL  And  this  seems  to  me  the  true  reason  why  he  should 
think  those  objects  uppermost  that  are  painted  on  the  lower  part 
of  his  eye :  for,  by  turning  the  eye  up  they  shall  be  distinctly 
seen ;  as  likewise  those  that  are  painted  on  the  highest  part  of 
the  eye  shall  be  distinctly  seen,  by  turning  the  eye  down,  and 
are  for  that  reason  esteemed  lowest :  for  we  have  shown  that  to 
the  immediate  objects  of  sight,  considered  in  themselves,  he  would 
not  attribute  the  terms  high  and  low.  It  must  therefore  be  on 
account  of  some  circumstances  which  are  observed  to  attend 
them ;  and  these,  it  is  plain,  are  the  actions  of  turning  the  eye 
up  and  down,  which  suggest  a  very  obvious  reason,  why  the  mind 
should  denominate  the  objects  of  sight  accordingly  high  or  low. 
And  without  this  motion  of  the  eye,  this  turning  it  up  and  down 
in  order  to  discern  different  objects,  doubtless,  erect,  inverse,  and 
other  the  like  terms  relating  to  the  position  of  tangible  objects, 
would  never  have  been  transferred,  or  in  any  degree  apprehended 
to  belons  to  the  ideas  of  sight :  the  mere  act  of  seeing  including 
nothing  m  it  to  that  purpose ;  whereas  the  different  situations  of 
the  eve  naturally  direct  the  mind  to  make  a  suitable  judgment  of 
the  situation  of  objects  intromitted  by  it. 

XCIX.  Further,  when  he  has  by  experience  learned  the  con- 
nexion there  is  between  the  several  ideas  of  sight  and  touch,  he 
will  be  able,  by  the  perception  he  has  of  the  situation  of  visible 
things  in  respect  of  one  another,  to  make  a  sudden  and  true 
estimation  of  the  situation  of  outward,  tangible  things  corre- 
BDonding  to  them.  And  thus  it  is,  he  shall  perceive  by  sight  the 
situation  of  external  objects,  which  do  not  properly  fall  under 
that  sense. 

C.  I  know  we  are  very  prone  to  think,  that  if  just  made  to 
see,  we  should  judge  of  the  situation  of  visible  things  as  we  do 
now :  but,  we  are  also  as  prone  to  think,  that  at  first  sight,  we 
should  in  the  same  way  apprehend  the  distance  and  magnitude 
of  objects,  as  we  do  now :  which  hath  been  shown  to  be  a  false 
and  groundless  persuasion.  And  for  the  like  reasons,  the  same 
censure  may  be  passed  on  the  positive  assurance,  that  most  men, 
before  they  have  thought  sufficiently  of  the  matter,  might  have 
of  their  being  able  to  determine  by  the  eye,  at  first  view,  whether 
objects  were  erect  or  inverse. 

CI.  It  will,  perhaps,  be  objected  to  our  opinion,  that  a  man, 
for  instance,  being  thought  erect  when  his  feet  are  next  the  earth, 
and  inverted  when  his  head  is  next  the  earth,  it  doth  hence 
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foUow,  that  by  the  mere  act  of  vision,  without  any  experlenoe 
or  altering  the  situation  of  the  eye,  we  should  have  determined 
whether  he  were  erect  or  inverted:  for  both  the  earth  itself, 
and  the  limbs  of  the  man  who  stands  thereon,  being  equally  per- 
ceived by  sight,  one  cannot  choose  seeing  what  part  of  the  man 
is  nearest  the  earth,  and  what  part  furthest  from  it,  L  ^  whether 
he  be  erect  or  inverted. 

CII.  To  which  I  answer,  the  ideas  which  constitute  the  tangible 
earth  and  man,  are  entirely  different  from  those  which  constitute 
the  visible  earth  and  man.  Nor  was  it  possible,  by  virtue  of  the 
visive  faculty  alone,  without  superadding  any  experience  of 
touch,  or  altering  the  position  of  the  eye,  ever  to  have  known, 
or  so  much  as  suspected,  there  had  been  any  relation  or  con- 
nexion between  them:  hence  a  man  at  first  view  would  not 
denominate  any  thing  he  saw,  earth,  or  head,  or  foot;  and  con- 
sequently, he  could  not  tell  by  the  mere  act  of  vision,  whether 
the  head  or  feet  were  nearest  the  earth :  nor,  indeed,  would  he 
have  thereby  any  thought  of  earth  or  man,  erect  or  inverse,  at 
all :  which  will  be  made  yet  more  evident  if  we  nicely  observe, 
and  make  a  particular  comparison  between  the  ideas  of  both 
senses. 

cm.  That  which  I  see  is  only  variety  of  light  and  colours. 
That  which  I  feel  is  hard  or  soft,  hot  or  cold,  rough  or  smootL 
What  similitude,  what  connexion  have  those  ideas  with  these? 
Or  how  is  it  possible,  that  any  one  should  see  reason  to  give  one 
and  the  same  name  to  combmations  of  ideas  so  very  mfferent^ 
before  he  had  experienced  their  coexistence  ?  We  do  not  find 
there  is  any  necessary  connexion  betwixt  this  or  that  tangible 
quality,  and  any  colour  whatsoever.  And  we  may  sometimes 
perceive  colours,  where  there  is  nothing  to  be  felt.  All  which 
doth  make  it  manifest  that  no  man,  at  first  receiving  of  his  sight, 
would  know  there  was  any  aOTcement  between  this  or  that  par- 
ticular object  of  his  sight,  and  anv  otgect  of  touch  he  had  been 
already  acquainted  with:  the  colours  therefore  of  the  head, 
would  to  him  no  more  suggest  the  idea  of  head,  than  they  would 
the  idea  of  foot 

CIV.  Further,  we  have  at  large  shown  (vide  Sect  LXlii.  and 
L.XIV.)  there  is  no  discoverable,  necessary  connexion,  between 
any  given  visible  magnitude,  and  any  one  particular  tangible 
magnitude ;  but  that  it  is  entirely  the  result  of  custom  and  ex- 
perience, and  depends  on  foreign  and  accidental  circumstances, 
that  we  can  by  the  perception  of  visible  extension  inform  our- 
selves, what  may  be  the  extension  of  any  tangible  object  con- 
nected with  it.  Hence  it  is  certain  that  neither  the  visible 
magnitude  of  head  or  foot,  would  bring  along  with  them  into 
the  mind,  at  first  opening  of  the  eyes,  the  respective  tangible 
magnitudes  of  those  parts. 
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CV.  By  the  foregoing  section,  it  is  plain  the  visible  figure  of 
any  part  of  the  body  hath  no  necessary  connexion  with  the  tan- 
gible figure  thereof,  so  as  at  first  sight  to  suggest  it  to  the  niindc 
for  figure  is  the  termination  of  magnitude,  whence  it  follows, 
that  no  visible  magnitude,  having  in  its  own  nature  an  aptness 
to  suggest  any  one  particular  tangible  magnitude,  so  neither  can 
any  visible  figure  be  inseparably  connected  with  its  correspond- 
ing tangible  figure :  so  as  of  itself  and  in  a  way  prior  to  experi- 
ence, it  might  surest  it  to  the  understanding.  This  wiU  be 
further  evident,  if  we  consider  that  what  seems  smooth  and 
round  to  the  touch,  may  to  sight,  if  viewed  through  a  microscope, 
seem  quite  otherwise.  * 

CVI.  From  all  which  laid  together  and  duly  considered,  we 
may  clearlv  deduce  this  inference.  In  the  first  act  of  vision,  no 
idea  entering  by  the  eye  would  have  a  perceivable  connexion 
with  the  ideas  to  which  the  names  earth,  man,  head,  foot,  &c., 
were  annexed  in  the  understanding  of  a  person  blind  from  his 
birth ;  so  as  in  any  sort  to  introduce  them  into  his  mind,  or  make 
themselves  be  called  by  the  same  names,  and  reputed  the  same 
things  with  them,  as  afterwards  they  come  to  be. 

C  V II.  There  doth,  nevertheless,  remain  one  diflSculty,  which 
perhaps  may  seem  to  press  hard  on  our  opinion,  and  deserve  not 
to  be  passed  over:  for  though  it  be  granted  that  neither  the 
colour,  size,  nor  figure  of  the  visible  feet  have  any  necessary 
connexion  with  the  ideas  that  compose  the  tangible  feet,  so  as  to 
bring  them  at  first  sight  into  my  mind,  or  make  me  in  danger  of 
confounding  them  before  I  had  been  used  to,  and  for  some  time 
experienced  their  connexion :  yet  thus  much  seems  undeniable, 
namely,  that  the  number  of  the  visible  feet,  being  the  same  with 
that  of  the  tan^ble  feet,  I  may  from  hence,  without  any  experi- 
ence of  sight,  reasonably  conclude,  that  they  represent  or  are 
connected  with  the  feet  rather  than  the  head.  I  say,  it  seems 
the  idea  of  two  visible  feet  will  sooner  suggest  to  the  mind  the 
idea  of  two  tangible  feet  than  of  one  head ;  so  that  the  Uind  man, 
upon  first  reception  of  the  visive  faculty,  might  know  which 
were  the  feet  or  two,  and  which  the  head  or  one. 

CVTEL  In  order  to  get  dear  of  this  seeming  diflSculty,  we 
need  only  observe,  that  diversity  of  visible  objects  doth  not 
necessarily  infer  diversity  of  tangible  objects  corresponding  to 
them.  A  picture  painted  with  great  variety  of  colours  affects 
the  touch  in  one  uniform  manner ;  it  is  therefore  evident,  that  I 
do  not  by  any  necessary  consecution,  independent  of  experience, 
judge  of  the  number  of  things  tangible^  from  the  number  of 
things  visible.  I  should  not  therefore  at  first  opening  my  eyes 
condude,  that  because  I  see  two  I  shall  feel  two.  How,  there- 
fore can  I,  before  experience  teaches  me,  know  that  the  visible 
I^ps,  because  two,  are  connected  with  the  tangible  legs,  or  the 

VOL.  I.  T 
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visible  head,  because  one,  is  connected  with  the  tangible  head  ? 
The  truth  is,  the  things  I  see  are  so  very  different  and  hetero- 
geneous from  the  things  I  feel,  that  the  perception  of  the  one 
would  never  have  suggested  the  other  to  my  thoughts,  or  enabled 
me  to  pass  the  least  judgment  thereon,  until  I  had  experienced 
their  connexion. 

CIX.  But  for  a  fuller  illustration  of  this  matter,  it  ought  to 
be  considered  that  number  (however  some  may  reckon  it  amongst 
the  primaiT  qualities)  is  nothing  fixed  and  settled,  really  existing 
in  things  themselves.  It  is  entirely  the  creature  of  the  mind, 
considering,  either  an  idea  by  itself,  or  any  combination  of  ideas 
to  which  it  gives  one  name,  and  so  makes  it  pass  for  a  unit. 
According  as  the  mind  variously  combines  its  ideas,  the  unit 
varies ;  and  as  the  unit,  so  the  number,  which  is  only  a  collec- 
tion of  units,  doth  also  vary.  We  call  a  window  one,  a  chim- 
ney one,  and  yet  a  house  in  which  there  are  many  windows,  and 
many  chimnies,  hath  an  equal  right  to  be  called  one,  and  many 
houses  go  to  the  making  of  one  city.  In  these  and  the  like 
instances,  it  is  evident  me  unit  constantly  relates  to  the  par- 
tictdar  draughts  the  mind  makes  of  its  ideas,  to  which  it  affixes 
names,  and  wherein  it  includes  more  or  less,  as  best  suits  its  own 
ends  and  purposes.  Whatever  therefore  the  mind  considers  as 
one,  that  is  a  unit.  Every  combination  of  ideas  is  considered 
as  one  thing  by  the  mind,  and  in  token  thereof  is  marked  by 
one  UEune.  Now,  this  naming  and  combining  together  of  ideas 
is  perfectly  arbitrary,  and  done  by  the  mind  m  such  sort,  as  ex- 
perience shows  it  to  be  most  convenient :  without  which,  our 
ideas  had  never  been  colliccted  into  such  sundry  distinct  combi- 
nations as  they  now  are. 

ex.  Hence  it  follows,  that  a  man  bom  blind,  and  afterwards, 
when  grown  up,  made  to  see,  would  not,  in  the  first  act  of  vision, 
parcel  out  the  ideas  of  sight  into  the  same  distinct  collections 
that  others  do,  who  have  experienced  which  do  regularly  coexist 
and  are  proper  to  be  bundled  up  together  under  one  name.  He 
would  not,  for  example,  make  into  one  complex  idea,  and  thereby 
esteem  and  unite  all  those  particular  ideas,  which  constitute  the 
visible  head  or  foot.  For  there  can  be  no  reason  assigned  why 
he  should  do  so,  barely  upon  his  seeing  a  man  stand  upright 
before  him :  there  crowd  into  his  mind  the  ideas  which  compose 
the  visible  man,  in  company  with  all  the  other  ideas  of  sight  per- 
ceived at  the  same  time :  but  all  these  ideas  offered  at  once  to 
his  view,  he  would  not  distribute  into  sundry  distinct  combina- 
tions, till  such  time  as,  by  observing  the  motion  of  the  parts  of 
the  man  and  other  experiences,  he  comes  to  know  whicn  are  to 
be  separated,  and  which  to  be  collected  together. 

CXI.  From  what  hath  been  premised,  it  is  plain  the  objects 
of  sight  and  touch  make,  if  i  may  so  say,  two  sets  of  ideas 
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which  are  widely  different  from  each  other.  To  olijects  of  eitlier 
kind,  we  indifferently  attribute  the  terms  high  and  low,  right 
and  left,  and  such  like,  denoting  the  position  or  situation  of 
things :  but  then  we  must  well  observe  that  the  position  of  any 
object  is  determined  with  respect  only  to  objects  of  the  same 
sense.  We  say  any  object  of  touch  is  high  or  low,  according 
as  it  is  more  or  less  distant  from  the  tangible  earth :  and  in  like 
manner  we  denominate  any  object  of  sight  high  or  low,  in  pro- 
portion as  it  is  more  or  less  distant  from  the  visible  earth :  but 
to  define  the  situation  of  visible  things,  with  relation  to  the  dis- 
tance they  bear  from  any  tangible  thing,  or  vice  versoy  this  were 
absurd  and  perfectly  unintelligible.  !l^r  all  visible  things  are 
equally  in  the  mind,  and  take  up  no  part  of  the  external  space : 
and  consequently  are  equidistant  from  any  tangible  thing,  which 
exists  without  the  min(L 

CXIT.  Or  rather  to  speak  truly,  the  proper  objects  of  sight  are 
at  no  distance,  neither  near  nor  far  from  any  tangible  thing.  For 
if  we  inquire  narrowly  into  the  matter,  we  shill  find  that  those 
things  only  are  compared  together  in  respect  of  distance,  which 
exist  after  the  same  manner,  or  appertain  unto  the  same  sense. 
For  by  the  distance  between  any  two  points,  nothing  more  is 
meant  than  the  number  of  intermediate  points :  if  the  given 
points  are  visible,  the  distance  between  them  is  marked  out  hj 
the  number  of  the  inteijacent  visible  points :  if  they  are  tangi- 
ble, the  distance  between  them  is  a  Ime  consisting  of  tangible 
points ;  but  if  they  are  one  tangible,  and  the  other  visible,  the 
distance  between  them  doth  neither  consist  of  points  perceivable 
by  sight  nor  by  touch,  i.  e.  it  is  utterly  inconceivable.  This,  per- 
haps, will  not  find  an  easy  admission  into  all  men's  understanding : 
however,  I  should  gladly  he  informed  wliether  it  be  not  true,  hj 
any  one  who  will  be  at  the  pains  to  refiect  a  little,  and  apply  it 
home  to  his  thoughts. 

CXIII.  The  not  observing  what  has  been  delivered  in  the  two 
last  sections,  seems  to  have  occasioned  no  small  part  of  the 
difficulty  that  occurs  in  the  business  of  erect  appearances.  The 
head,  which  is  painted  nearest  the  earth,  seems  to  be  furthest 
from  it;  and  on  the  other  hand,  the  feet,  which  are  painted 
farthest  from  the  earth,  are  thought  nearest  to  it.  Herein  lies  the 
cUfficulty,  which  vanishes  if  we  express  the  thing  .more  clearly 
and  free  from  ambiguity,  thus :  how  comes  it  that,  to  the  eye, 
the.  visible  head,  whidi  is  nearest  the  tangible  earth,  seems  furthest 
from  the  earth,  and  the  visible  feet,  which  are  furthest  from  the 
tangible  earth,  seem  nearest  the  eartL  The  question  being  thus 
proposed,  who  sees  not  the  difficulty  is  founded  on  a  supposition, 
that  the  eye,  or  visive  faculty,  or  rather  the  soul  by  means 
thereof,  should  judge  of  the  situation  of  visible  objects,  with 
reference  to  their  distance  from  the  tangible  earth  ?    Whereas  it 
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is  evident  the  taimble  earth  is  not  perceived  by  sight :  and  it 
hath  been  shown  m  the  two  last  preceding  sections,  that  the  lo- 
cation of  visible  objects  is  determined  only  by  the  distance  they 
bear  from  one  another ;  and  that  it  is  nonsense  to  talk  of  distance, 
far  or  near,  between  a  yisible  and  tangible  thing. 

CXIV.  If  we  confine  our  thoughts  to  .the  proper  objects  of 
sight,  the  whole  is  plain  and  easy.  The  head  is  painted  furthest 
from,  and  the  feet  nearest  to  the  visible  earth ;  and  so  they  ap- 

E^ar  to  be.  What  is  there  strange  or  unaccountable  in  this  ? 
et  us  suppose  the  pictures  in  the  fund  of  the  eye,  to  be  the 
immediate  objects  of  the  sight.  The  consequence  is,  that  things 
should  appear  in  the  same  posture  they  are  painted  in ;  and  is  it 
not  so  ?  The  head  which  is  seen,  seems  furthest  from  the  earth 
which  is  seen ;  and  the  feet  which  are  seen,  seem  nearest  to  the 
earth  which  is  seen  ?  and  iust  so  they  are  punted. 

CXV.  But,  say  you,  the  picture  of  the  man  is  inverted,  and 
yet  the  appearance  is  erect :  i  ask,  what  mean  you  by  the  picture 
of  the  man,  or,  which  is  the  same  thing,  the  visible  man's  being 
inverted  ?  You  teU  me  it  is  inverted,  because  the  heels  are 
uppermost,  and  the  head  undermost?  Explain  me  this.  You 
say,  that  by  the  head's  being  undermost,  you  mean  that  it  is 
nearest  to  the  earth ;  and  by  the  heels  being  uppermost,  that 
they  are  furthest  from  the  earth.  I  ask  again,  what  earth  you 
mean  ?  You  cannot  mean  the  earth  that  is  painted  on  the  eye, 
or  the  visible  earth :  for  the  picture  of  the  head  is  furthest  from 
the  picture  of  the  earth,  and  the  picture  of  the  feet  nearest  to 
the  picture  of  the  earth;  and  accordingly  the  visible  head  is 
furthest  from  the  visible  earth,  and  the  visible  feet  nearest  to  it. 
It  remains,  therefore,  that  you  mean  the  tangible  earth,  and  so 
determine  the  situation  of  visible  things  with  respect  to  tangible 
things :  contrary  to  what  hath  been  demonstrated  in  Sect.  cxi. 
and  GXii.  The  two  distinct  provinces  of  sight  and  touch  should 
be  considered  apart,  and  as  if  their  objects  had  no  intercourse, 
no  manner  of  relation  to  one  another,  in  point  of  distance  or 
position. 

CXYI.  Further,  what  greatly  contributes  to  make  us  mistake 
in  this  matter  is,  that  when  we  think  of  the  pictures  in  the  fund 
of  the  eye,  we  ima^ne  ourselves  looking  on  the  fund  of  another's 
eye,  or  another  loolcing  on  the  fund  of  our  own  eye,  and  behold- 
ing the  pictures  painted  thereon.  Suppose  two  eyes  A  and  B : 
A  from  some  distance  looking  on  the  pictures  in  B  sees  them  in- 
verted, and  for  that  reason  concludes  they  are  inverted  in  B :  but 
this  is  wrong.  There  are  projected  in  little  on  the  bottom  of  A, 
the  images  of  the  pictures  of,  suppose  man,  earth,  &c«,  which  are 
painted  on  B.  And  besides  these,  the  eye  B  itself,  and  the  ob- 
jects which  environ  it,  together  with  another  earth,  are  projected 
in  a  larger  size  on  A.     Now,  by  the  eye  A,  these  larger  images 
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are  deemed  the  true  objects,  and  the  lesser  only  pictures  in 
miniature.  And  it  is  with  respect  to  those  greater  images,  that 
it  determines  the  situation  of  the  smaller  images :  so  that  com- 
paring the  little  man  with  the  great  earth,  A  judges  him  inverted, 
or  that  the  feet  are  furthest  from,  and  the  head  nearest  to  the 
^reat  earth.  Whereas,  if  A  compare  the  little  man  with  the 
little  earth,  then  he  will  appear  erect,  i.  e.  his  head  shall  seem 
furthest  from,  and  his  feet  nearest  to  the  little  earth.  But  we 
must  consider  that  B  does  not  see  two  earths  as  A  does :  it  sees 
only  what  is  represented  by  the  little  pictures  in  A,  and  conse- 
quently shall  judge  the  man  erect :  for,  in  truth,  the  man  in  B  is 
not  inverted,  for  there  the  feet  are  next  the  earth ;  but  it  is  the 
representation  of  it  in  A  which  is  inverted,  for  there  the  head  of 
the  representation  of  the  picture  of  the  man  in  B  is  next  the 
earth,  and  the  feet  furthest  from  the  earth,  meaning  the  earth 
which  is  without  the  representation  of  the  pictures  in  B.  For  if 
you  take  the  little  images  of  the  pictures  in  B,  and  consider 
them  by  themselves,  and  with  respect  only  to  one  another,  they 
are  all  erect  and  in  their  natural  posture. 

CXVIL  Further,  there  lies  a  mistake  in  our  imagining  that 
the  pictures  of  external  objects  are  painted  on  the  bottom  of  the 
eye.  It  hath  been  shown,  there  is  no  resemblance  between  the 
ideas  of  sight,  and  things  tangible.  It  hath  likewise  been  de- 
monstrated, that  the  proper  objects  of  sight  do  not  exist  without 
the  mind.  Whence  it  clearly  follows,  that  the  pictures  painted 
on  the  bottom  of  the  eye,  are  not  the  pictures  of  external  ob- 
jects. Let  any  one  consult  his  own  thoughts,  and  then  say  what 
affinity,  what  likeness  there  is  between  that  certain  variety  and 
disposition  of  colours,  which  constitute  the  visible  man,  or  pic- 
ture of  a  man,  and  that  other  combination  of  far  different  ideas, 
sensible  by  touch,  which  compose  the  tangible  man.  But  if  this 
be  the  case,  how  come  they  to  be  accounted  pictures  or  images, 
since  that  supposes  them  to  copy  or  represent  some  originals  or 
other  ? 

CXVIII.  To  which. I  answer:  in  the  forementioned  instance, 
the^  eye  A  takes  the  little  images,  included  within  the  represen- 
tation of  the  other  eye  B,  to  be  pictures  or  copies,  whereof  the 
archetypes  are  not  things  existing  without,  but  the  larger  pic- 
tures projected  on  its  own  fund :  and  which  by  A  are  not  thought 
pictures,  but  the  originals,  or  true  things  themselves.  Though  if 
we  suppose  a  third  eye  C,  from  a  due  distance  to  behold  the  nind 
of  A,  then  indeed  the  thmgs  projected  thereon,  shall  to  C  seem 
pictur^  or  images,  in  the  same  sense  that  those  projected  on  B 
do  to  A. 

CXIX.  Rightly  to  conceive  this  point,  we  must  careftdly  dis- 
tinguish between  the  ideas  of  sight  and  touch,  between  the  visible 
and  tangible  eye :  for  certainly  on  the  tangible  eye,  nothing  either 
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is  or  seems  to  be  painted.  Agun,  the  visible  eye,  as  well  as  all 
other  visible  objects,  hath  been  shown  to  exist  only  in  the  mind, 
which  perceiving  its  own  ideas,  and  comnaring  them  together, 
calls  some  pictures  in  respect  of  others.  What  hath  been  said, 
being  rightly  comprehended  and  laid  together,  doth,  I  think, 
aifora  a  full  and  genuine  explication  of  the  erect  appearance  of 
objects :  which  phenomenon,  I  must  confess,  I  do  not  see  how  it 
can  be  explained  by  any  theories  of  vision  hitherto  made  publia 

CXX.  In  treating  of  these  things,  the  use  of  lan^age  is  apt 
to  occasion  some  obscurity  and  confusion,  and  create  m  us  wrong 
ideas :  for  language  being  accommodated  to  the  common  notions 
and  prejudices  of  men,  it  is  scarce  possible  to  deliver  the  naked 
and  precise  truth,  withqut  great  circumlocution,  impropriety,  and 
(to  an  unwarv  reader)  seeming  contradictions:  I  do,  therefore, 
once  for  all  desire  whoever  shall  think  it  worth  his  while  to  un- 
derstand what  I  have  written  concerning  vision,  that  he  would 
not  stick  in  tlus  or  that  phrase,  or  manner  of  expression,  but 
candidly  collect  my  meaning  from  the  whole  sum  and  tenor  of  my 
discourse,  and  laying  aside  the  words  as  much  as  possible,  con- 
sider the  bare  notions  themselves,  and  then  judge  whether  they 
are  agreeable  to  truth  and  his  own  experience,  or  no. 

CXXI.  We  have  shown  the  way  wherein  the  mind  by  medi- 
ation of  visible  ideas  doth  perceive  or  apprehend  the  mstanoe, 
magnitude,  and  situation  of  tangible  objects.  I  come  now  to 
inquire  more  particularly  concerning  the  difference  between  the 
ideas  of  sight  and  touch,  which  are  called  by  the  same  names,  and 
see  whether  there  be  any  idea  common  to  both  senses.  From 
what  we  have  at  laige  set  forth  and  demonstrated  in  the  fore- 
going parts  of  this  treatise,  it  is  plain  there  is  no  one  selfsame 
numerical  extension,  perceived  both  by  sight  and  touch ;  but  that 
the  particular  figures  and  extensions  perceived  by  sight,  however 
they  may  be  called  by  the  same  names,  and  reputed  the  same 
things,  with  those  perceived  by  touch,  are  nevertheless  different, 
and  nave  an  existence  distinct  and  separate  from  them :  so  that 
the  question  is  not  now  concerning  the  same  numerical  ideas,  but 
whether  there  be  any  one  and  the  same  sort  or  species  of  ideas 
equally  perceivable  to  both  senses  ?  or,  in  other  words,  whether 
extension,  figure,  or  motion  perceived  by  sight,  are  not  specifically 
distinct  from  extension,  figure,  and  motion  perceived  by  toueh? 

CXXII.  But  before  I  come  more  particularly  to  discuss  this 
matter,  I  find  it  proper  to  consider  extension  in  abstract :  for  of 
this  there  is  much  talk,  and  I  am  apt  to  think,  that  when  men 
speak  of  extension,  as  being  an  idea  common  to  two  senses,  it  is 
with  a  secret  supposition,  that  we  can  single  out  extension  from 
all  other  tangible  and  visible  qualities,  and  form  thereof  an  ab- 
stract idea,  which  idea  they  will  have  common  both  to  sight  and 
touch.     We  are  therefore  to  understand  by  extension  in  abstract. 
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an  idea  of  extension ;  for  instance,  a  line  or  surface,  entirely 
stripped  of  all  other  sensible  qualities  and  circumstances  that 
might  determine  it  to  any  particular  existence ;  it  is  neither  black, 
nor  white,  nor  red,  nor  hath  it  any  colour  at  all,  or  any  tangible 
quality  whatsoever,  and  consequently  it  is  of  no  finite  deter- 
minate magnitude :  for  that  which  bounds  or  distinguishes  one 
extension  from  another,  is  some  quality  or  circumstance  wherein 
they  disagree. 

CXXIIL  Now  I  do  not  find  that  I  can  perceive,  imagine,  or 
any  wise  frame  in  my  mind  such  an  abstract  idea,  as  is  here 
spoken  of.  A  line  or  surface,  which  is  neither  black,  nor  white, 
nor  blue,  nor  yellow,  &c.,  nor  long,  nor  short,  nor  rough,  nor 
smooth,  nor  square,  nor  round,  &c.,  is  perfectly  incomprehensible. 
This  I  am  sure  of  as  to  myself:  how  far  the  faculties  of  other 
men  may  reach,  they  best  can  telL 

CXKEY.  It  is  commonly  said,  that  the  object  of  geometry  is 
abstract  extension;  but  geometry  contemplates  figures:  now, 
figure  is  the  termination  of  magnitude,  but  we  have  shown  that 
extension  in  abstract  hath  no  finite  determinate  magnitude, 
whence  it  clearly  follows  that  it  can  have  no  figure,  and  conse- 
quently is  not  the  object  of  geometry.  It  is  indeed  a  tenet  as 
well  of  the  modem  as  of  the  ancient  philosophers,  that  all  general 
truths  are  concerning  universal  abstract  ideas ;  without  which,  we 
are  told,  there  could  be  no  science,  no  demonstration  of  any 

Seneral  proposition  in  geometry.  But  it  were  no  hard  matter, 
id  I  think  it  necessary  to  my  present  purpose,  to  show  that  pro- 
positions and  demonstrations  in  geometry  might  be  universal, 
though  they  who  make  them  never  think  of  abstract  general  ideas 
of  tnangles  or  circles. 

CX]fy.  After  reiterated  endeavours  to  apprehend  the  ge- 
neral idea  of  a  triangle,  I  have  found  it  altogetner  incomprehen- 
sible. And  surely  if  any  one  were  able  to  introduce  that  idea 
into  my  mind,  it  must  be  the  author  of -the  Essay  concerning 
Human  Understanding ;  he,  who  has  so  far  distinguished  him- 
self from  the  generality  of  writers,  by  the  deamess  and  signifi- 
cancy  of  what  he  says.  Let  us  therefore  see  how  this  celebrated 
author  describes  the  general,  or  abstract  idea  of  a  triangle.  **  It 
must  be  (says  he)  neither  oblique,  nor  rectangular,  neither  equi- 
lateral, equicrural,  nor  scalenum ;  but  all  and  none  of  these  at 
once.  In  effect  it  is  somewhat  imperfect  that  cannot  exist ;  an 
idea,  wherein  some  parts  of  several  different  and  inconsistent 
ideas  are  put  toother."  Essay  on  Human  Understanding,  b.  iv. 
a  viL  §  9.  This  is  the  idea,  which  he  thinks  needful  for  the 
enlaigement  of  knowledge,  which  is  the  subject  of  mathematical 
demonstration,  and  without  which  we  could  never  come  to  know 
any  general  proposition  concerning  triangles.  That  author 
acknowledges  it  doth  "  require  some  pains  and  skill  to  form  this 
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general  idea  of  a  triangle,"  ibid.  But  had  he  called  to  mind 
what  be  says  in  another  place,  to  wit,  ^^  that  ideas  of  nuxed 
modes,  wherein  any  inconsistent  ideas  are  put  together,  cannot  so 
much  as  exist  in  the  mind,  i.  e.  be  conceived."  Vide  b.  iiL  c.  z. 
§  33,  ibid.  I  say,  had  this  occurred  to  his  thoughts,  it  is  not 
improbable  he  would  have  owned  it  above  all  the  pains  and  skill 
he  was  master  of,  to  form  the  above-mentioned  idea  of  a  triangle, 
which  is  made  up  of  manifest,  staring  contradictions.  That  a 
man  who  thought  so  much,  and  laid  so  great  a  stress  on  dear 
and  determinate  ideas,  should  nevertheless  talk  at  this  rate, 
seems  very  surprising.  But  the  wonder  will  lessen  if  it  be  con- 
sidered, that  the  source  whence  this  opinion  flows,  is  the  prolific 
womb  which  has  brought  forth  innumerable  errors  and  difficul- 
ties, in  all  parts  of  philosophy,  and  in  all  the  sciences.  But  this 
matter,  taken  in  its  full  extent,  were  a  subject  too  vast  and  com- 
prehensive to  be  insisted  on  in  this  place.  And  so  much  for 
extension  in  abstract. 

CXXYI.  Some,  perhaps,  may  think  pure  space,  vacuum,  or 
trine  dimension  to  be  equally  the  object  of  sight  and  touch :  but 
though  we  have  a  very  great  propension,  to  think  the  ideas  of 
outness  and  space  to  be  the  immediate  object  of  sight ;  yet  if  I 
mistake  not,  in  the  foregoing  parts  of  this  essay,  that  hath  been 
clearly  demonstrated  to  be  a  mere  delusion,  arising  from  the 
quick  and  sudden  suggestion  of  fancy,  which  so  closely  connects 
the  idea  of  distance  with  those  of  sight,  that  we  are  apt  to  think 
it  is  itself  a  proper  and  immediate  object  of  that  sense,  till  reason 
corrects  the  mistake. 

CXXVIL  It  having  been  shown,  that  there  are  no  abstract 
ideas  of  figure,  and  that  it  is  impossible  for  us,  by  any  precision 
"of  thought,  to  frame  an  idea  of  extension  separate  from  all  other 
visible  and  tangiUe  qualities,  which  shall  be  common  both  to 
sight  and  touch:  the  question  now  remaining  is,  whether  the 
particular  extensions,  figures,  and  motions,  perceived  by  sight  be 
of  the  same  kind,  with  the  particular  extensions,  figures,  and 
motions,  perceived  by  touch.  In  answer  to  which,  I  shall  ven* 
ture  to  lay  down  .the  following  proposition:  The  extermcm, 
figures^  and  motianSy  perceived  hy  sigftt  are  specifically  distinct  front 
the  ideas  of  touchy  called  by  the  same  namesy  nor  is  tJtere  any  such 
thing  as  one  idea  or  kind  of  idea  common  to  both  senses.  This  pro- 
position may,  without  much  difficultv,  be  collected  from  what 
hath  been  said  in  several  places  of  this  essay.  But  because  it 
seems  so  remote  from,  and  contrary  to,  the  received  notions  and 
settled  opinion  of  mankind,  I  shall  attempt  to  demonstrate  it 
more  particularly,  and  at  large,  by  the  following  arguments : — 

CXXVIII.  When,  upon  perception  of  an  idea,  I  range  it 
under  this  or  that  sort;  it  is  because  it  is  perceived  after  the 
same  manner,  or  because  it  has  a  likeness  or  conformity  with,  or 
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a£feot8  me  in  the  same  way  as  the  ideas  of  the  sort  I  rank  it 
under.  In  short,  it  must  not  be  entirely  new,  but  have  some- 
thing in  it  old,  and  already  perceived  by  me :  it  must,  I  say, 
have  so  much  at  least,  in  common  with  the  ideas  I  have  before 
known  and  named,  as  to  nfake  me  give  it  the  same  name  with 
them.  But  it  has  been,  if  I  mistake  not,  clearly  made  out,  that 
a  man  bom  blind  would  not,  at  first  reception  of  his  sight,  think 
the  things  he  saw  were  of  the  same  nature  with  the  objects  of 
touch,  or  had  any  thing  in  common  with  them ;  but  that  they 
were  a  new  set  of  ideas,  perceived  in  a  new  manner,  and  entirely 
different  from  all  he  had  ever  perceived  before :  so  that  he  would 
not  call  them  by  the  same  name,  nor  repute  them  to  be  of  the 
same  sort,  with  any  thing  he  had  hitherto  known. 

CXXIX.  Secondly,  light  and  colours  are  allowed  by  all  to 
constitute  a  sort  or  species  entirely  different  from  the  ideas  of 
touch :  nor  will  any  man,  I  presume,  say  they  can  make  them- 
selves perceived  by  that  sense :  but  there  is  no  other  immediate 
object  of  sight  besides  light  and  colours.  It  is  therefore  a  direct 
consequence,  that  there  is  no  idea  common  to  both  senses. 

CXXX,  It  is  a  prevailing  opinion,  even  amongst  those  who 
have  thought  and  writ  most  accurately  concerning  our  ideas,  and 
the  ways  whereby  they  enter  into  the  understanding,  that  some- 
thing more  is  perceived  by  sight,  •  than  barely  light  and  colours 
with  their  variations.  Mr.  Locke  termeth  sight,  "  The  most 
comprehensive  of  all  our  senses,  conveying  to  our  minds  the 
ideas  of  light  and  colours,  which  are  peculiar  only  to  that  sense ; 
and  also  the  far  different  ideas  of  space,  figure,  and  motion." 
Essay  on  Human  Understanding,  b.  ii.  c  ix.  §  9.  Space  or  dis- 
tance, we  have  shown,  is  no  otherwise  the  object  of  sight  than  of 
hearing.  Vide  Sect.  XLVi.  And  as  for  figure  and  extension,  I 
leave  it  to  any  one,  that  shall  calmly  attend  to  his  own  clear  and 
distinct  ideas,  to  decide,  whether  he  has  any  idea  intromitted  im- 
mediately and  properly  by  sight,  save  only  li^ht  and  colours :  or 
whether  it  be  possible  for  him  to  frame  in  his  mind  a  distinct 
abstract  idea  of  visible  extension,  or  figure,  exclusive  of  all 
colour ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  whether  he  can  conceive  colour 
without  viable  extension  ?  For  my  own  part,  I  must  confess,  I 
am  not  able  to  attain  so  great  a  nicety  of  abstraction ;  in  a  strict 
sense,  I  see  nothing  but  light  and  colours,  with  their  several 
shades  and  variations.  He  who  beside  these  doth  also  perceive 
by  sight  ideas  far  different  and  distinct  from  them,  hath  that 
faculty  in  a  degree  more  perfect  and  comprehensive  than  I  can 
pretend  to.  It  must  be  owned,  that  by  the  mediation  of  light 
and  colours,  other  far  different  ideas  are  suggested  to  my  mind : 
but  so  diey  are  by  hearing,  which,  beside  sounds,  which  are  pe- 
culiar to  that  sense,  doth  by  their  mediation  suggest  not  only 
n)ace,  figure,  and  motion,  but  also  all  other  ideas  whatsoever 
tnat  can  be  signified  by  words. 
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CXXXI.  Thirdly,  it  is,  I  think,  an  axiom  aniyeraally  re* 
ceived,  that  quantities  of  the  same  kind  may  be  added  together, 
and  make  one  entire  sum.  Mathematicians  add  lines  together, 
but  they  do  not  add  a  line  to  a  solid,  or  conceive  it  as  making 
one  sum  with  a  surface :  these  three  kinds  of  quantity  being 
thought  incapable  of  any  such  mutual  addition,  and  consequently 
of  being  compared  together,  in  the  several  ways  of  proportion, 
are  by  them  esteemed  entirely  disparate  and  heterogeneous. 
Now  let  any  one  try  in  his  thoughts  to  add  a  visible  line  or  sur- 
face to  a  tangible  line  or  surface,  so  as  to  conceive  them  making 
one  continued  sum  or  whole.  He  that  can  do  this,  may  think 
them  homogeneous ;  but  he  that  cannot  must,  by  the  forgoing 
axiom,  thic^  them  heterc^neous :  a  blue  and  a  red  line  I  can 
conceive  added  together  into  one  sum,  and  making  one  continued 
line;  but  to  make,  in  my  thoughts,  one  continued  line  of  a 
visible  and  tangible  line  acUed  together  is,  I  find,  a  task  far  more 
difficult,  and  even  insurmountable ;  and  I  leave  it  to  the  reflec- 
tion and  experience  of  every  particular  person  to  determine  for 
himself. 

CXXXIL  A  further  confirmation  of  our  tenet  may  be 
drawn  from  the  solution  of  Mr.  Molyneux's  problem,  published 
by  Mr.  Locke  in  his  Essay :  which  I  shall  set  down  as  it  there 
lies,  together  with  Mr.  Locke's  opinion  of  it,  "  Suppose  a  man 
born  blind,  and  now  adult,  and  taught  by  his  touch  to  distinguish 
between  a  cube  and  a  sphere  of  the  same  metal,  and  nighly  of 
the  same  bigness,  so  as  to  tell  when  he  felt  one  and  the  otner, 
which  is  the  cube  and  which  the  sphere.  Suppose  then  the  cube 
and  sphere  placed  on  a  table,  and  the  blind  man  to  be  made  to 
see :  Quaere,  Whether  by  his  sight,  before  he  touched  them,  he 
could  now  distinguish,  and  tell,  which  is  the  globe,  which  is  the 
cube.  To  which  the  acute  and  judicious  proposer  answers :  Not. 
For  though  he  has  obtained  the  experience  of  how  a  globe,  how 
a  cube  affects  his  touch ;  yet  he  has  not  yet  attained  the  expe- 
rience, that  what  afiects  his  touch  so  or  so  must  affect  his  sight 
so  or  so :  or  that  a  protuberant  angle  in  the  cube,  that  pressed 
his  hand  unequally,  shall  appear  to  his  eye,  as  it  doth  in  the 
cube.  I  agree  with  this  thinking  gentleman,  whom  I  am  proud 
to  call  my  friend,  in  his  answer  to  this  his  problem ;  and  am  of 
opinion,  that  the  blind  man,  at  first  sight,  would  not  be  able 
with  certainty  to  say,  which  was  the  globe,  which  the  cube,  whilst 
he  oj^  saw  them."  Essay  on  Human  Understanding,  b.  ii  c  iz.  §  8. 

C JCXXHL  Now,  if  a  square  surbce  perceived  by  touch  be 
of  the  same  sort  with  a  square  surface  perceived  by  sight;  it  is 
certain  the  blind  man  here  mentioned  mi^t  know  a  square  sur- 
face, as  soon  as  he  saw  it:  it  is  no  more  but  introduced  into  his 
mind,  by  a  new  inlet,  an  idea  he  has  been  already  well  acquainted 
with.     Since  therefore  he  is  supposed  to  have  known  by  his 
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touoh,  that  a  cube  is  a  bod^  terminated  by  square  surfaces,  and 
that  a  sphere  is  not  tenmnated  by  square  surfaces ;  upon  the 
supposition  that  a  visible  and  tangible  square  differ  only  in 
numeroy  it  follows,  that  he  might  know,  by  the  unerring  mark  of 
the  square  surfaces,  which  was  the  cube,  and  which  not,  while  he 
only  saw  them.  We  must  therefore  allow,  either  that  visible 
extension  and  figures  are  specifically  distinct  from  tangible  exten- 
sion and  figures,  or  else,  that  the  solution  of  this  problem,  given 
by  those  two  thoughtful  and  ingenious  men,  is  wrons. 

CXXXIY.  Much  more  might  be  laid  together  in  proof  of 
the  proposition  I  have  advanced :  but  what  has  been  said  is,  if  I 
mistake  not,  sufficient  to  convince  any  one  that  shall  yield  a  rea- 
sonable attention :  and  as  for  those  tnat  will  not  be  at  the  pains 
of  a  little  thought,  no  multiplication  of  words  will  ever  suffice  to 
make  them  understand  the  truth,  or  rightly  conceive  my  meaning. 

CXXXY.  I  cannot  let  go  the  above-mentioned  problem  with- 
out some  reflection  on  it.  It  hath  been  made  evident,  that  a  man 
blind  from  his  birth,  would  not,  at  first  sight,  denominate  any 
thing  he  saw,  by  the  names  he  had  been  used  to  appropriate  to 
ideas  of  touch,  vide  Sect.  cvi.  Cube,  sphere,  table,  are  words  he 
has  known  applied  to  things  perceivable  by  touch,  but  to  things 
perfectly  intangible  he  never  Knew  them  applied.  Those  words, 
m  their  wonted  application,  always  marked  out  to  his  mind 
bodies,  or  solid  thmgs  which  were  perceived  by  the  resistance 
they  gave :  but  there  is  no  solidity,  no  resistance  or  protrusion 
perceived  by  sight.  In  short,  the  ideas  of  sight  are  all  new  per- 
ceptions, to  which  there  be  no  names  annexed  in  his  mind ;  he 
cannot  therefore  understand  what  is  said  to  him  concerning  them : 
and  to  ask  of  the  two  bodies  he  saw  placed  on  the  table,  which 
was  the  sphere,  which  the  cube,  were  to  him  a  question  down- 
right bantering  and  unintelligible ;  nothing  he  sees  being  able  to 
suggest  to  his  thoughts  the  idea  of  body,  (Sstance,  or,  in  general, 
of  any  thing  he  had  already  known. 

CXXXvI.  It  is  a  mistake,  to  think  the  same  thing  affects 
both  sight  and  touch.  If  the  same  angle  or  square,  which  is  the 
object  of  touch,  be  also  the  object  of  vision,  what  should  hinder 
the  blind  man,  at  first  sight,  from  knowing  it?  For  though  the 
manner  wherein  it  afiects  the  sight,  be  different  from  that 
wherein  it  affected  his  touch ;  yet,  there  being,  beside  this  manner 
or  circumstance,  which  is  new  and  unknown,  the  angle  or  figure, 
which  is  old  and  known,  he  cannot  choose  but  discern  it. 

CXXXVIL  Visible  figure  and  extension  having  been  demon- 
strated to  be  of  a  nature  entirely  different  and  heterogeneous 
from  tangible  figure  and  extension,  it  remains  that  we  inquire 
concerning  motion.  Now  that  visible  motion  is  not  of  the  same 
sort  with  tangible  motion,  seems  to  need  no  further  proof,  it 
being  an  evident  corollary  from  what  we  have  shown  concerning 
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the  difference  there  is  between  visible  and  tangible  extension : 
but  for.  a  more  full  and  express  proof  hereof,  we  need  only  ob- 
serve, that  one  who  had  not  yet  experienced  vision,  would  not 
at  first  sight  know  motion.'  Whence  it  clearly  follows,  that 
mojtion  perceivable  by  ^ight  is  of  a  sort  distinct  from  motion 

Eerceivable  by  touch.  The  antecedent  I  prove  thus :  by  touch 
e  could  not  perceive  any  motion,  but  what  was  up  or  down,  to 
the  right  or  left,  nearer  or  further  from  him ;  besides  these,  and 
their  several  varieties  or  complications,  it  is  impossible  he  should 
have  any  idea  of  motion.  He  would  not  therefore  think  any 
thing  to  be  motion,  or  give  the  name  motion  to  any  idea,  which 
he  could  not  range  under  some  or  other  of  those  particular  kinds 
thereof.  But  from  Sect  xcv.,  it  is  plain  that  by  the  mere  act 
of  vision,  he  could  not  know  motion  upwards  or  downwards,  to 
the  right  or  left,  or  in  any  other  possible  direction.  From  which 
I  conclude,  he  would  not  know  motion  at  all  at  first  sight.  As 
for  the  idea  of  motion  in  abstract,  I  shall  not  waste  paper  about 
it,  but  leave  it  to  my  reader  to  make' the  best  he  can  of  it.  To 
me  it  is  perfectly  unintelligible. 

CXXXVIIL  The  consideration  of  motion  may  furnish  a  new 
field  for  inquiry :  but  since  the  manner  wherein  the  mind  appre- 
hends by  sight  the  motion  of  tangible  objects,  with  the  various 
degrees  thereof,  may  be  easily  collected,  from  what  hath  been 
said  concerning  the  manner  wherein  that  sense  doth  suggest 
the  various  distances,  magnitudes,  and  situations,  I  shall  not  en- 
large any  further  on  this  subject,  but  proceed  to  inquire  what 
may  be  alleged  with  greatest  appearance  of  reason,  against  the 
proposition  we  have  shown  to  be  true:  for  where  there  is  so 
much  prejudice  to  be  encountered,  a  bare  and  naked  demonstra- 
tion of  the  truth  will  scarce  suffice.  We  must  also  satisfy  the 
scruples  that  men  may  raise  in  favour  of  their  preconceived 
notions,  show  whence  the  mistake  arises,  how  it  came  to  spread, 
and  carefully  disclose  and  root  out  those  false  persuasions  that 
an  early  prejudice  might  have  implanted  in  the  mind. 

CXxXIX.  First,  therefore,  it  will  be  demanded,  how  visible 
extension  and  figures  come  to  be  called  by  the  same  name  with 
tangible  extension  and  figures,  if  they  are  not  of  the  same  kind 
with  them  ?  It  must  be  something  more  than  humour  or  acci- 
dent, that  could  occasion  a  custom  so  constant  and  universal  as 
this,  which  has  obtained  in  all  ages  and  nations  of  the  world,  and 
amongst  all  ranks  of  men,  the  learned  as  well  as  the  illiterate. 

C^^CL.  To  which  I  answer,  we  can  no  more  axgue  a  visible 
and  tangible  square  to  be  of  the  same  spedes,  from  their  being 
called  by  the  same  name,  than  we  can,  that  a  tan^ble  square 
and  the  monosyllable  consisting  of  six  letters,  whereby  it  is 
marked,  are  of  the  same  species  because  they  are  both  caUed  by 
the  same  name.     It  is  customary  to  call  written  words,  and  the 
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things  they  signify,  by  the  same  name :  for  words  not  being  re- 
garded in  their  own  nature,  or  otherwise  than  as  they  are  marks, 
of  things,  it  had  been  superfluous,  and  beside  the  design  of  lan- 
guage, to  have  given  them  names  distinct  from  those  of  the  things 
marked  by  them.  The  same  reason  holds  here  also.  Visible 
figures  are  the  marks  of  tangible  figures,  and  from  Sect  lix. 
it  is  plain,  that  in  themselves  they  are  little  regarded,  or  upon 
any  other  score  than  for  their  connexion  with  tangible  figures, 
which  by  nature  they  are  ordained  to  signify.  And  because  this 
language  of  nature  does  not  vary  in  different  ages  or  nations, 
hence  it  is,  that  in  all  times  and  places,  visible  figures  are  called 
by  the  same  names  as  the  respective  tangible  figures  suggested 
by  them,  and  not  because  they  are  alike,  or  of  the  same  sort  with 
them. 

CXLL  But,  say  you,  surely  a  tangible  square  is  liker  to  a 
visible  square,  than  to  a  visible  circle :  it  has  four  angles,  and  as 
many  sides ;  so  also  has  the  visible  square,  but  the  visible  circle 
has  no  such  thing,  being  bounded  by  one  uniform  curve,  without 
right  lines  or  angles,  which  makes  it  unfit  to  represent  the  tan- 
gible square,  but  very  fit  to  represent  the  tangible  circle. 
Whence  it  clearly  follows,  that  visible  figures  are  patterns  of, 
or  of  the  same  species  with  the  respective  tangible  figures  re- 
presented by  them ;  that  they  are  like  unto  them,  and  of  their 
own  nature  fitted  to  represent  them,  as  being  of  the  same  sort ; 
and  that  they  are  in  no  respect  arbitrary  signs,  as  words. 

CXLII.  1  answer,  it  must  be  acknowledged,  the  visible 
square  is  fitter  than  the  visible  circle,  to  represent  the  tangible 
square,  but  then  it  is  not  because  it  is  liker,  or  more  of  a  species 
with  it ;  but  because  the  visible  square  contains  in  it  several  dis- 
tinct parts,  whereby  to  mark  the  several  distinct,  corresponding 
?irts  of  a  tangible  square,  whereas  the  visible  circle  doth  not. 
he  square  perceived  by  touch,  hath  four  distinct,  equal  sides,  so 
also  hath  it  four  distinct,  equal  angles.  It  is  therefore  necessaiy, 
that  the  visible  figures  which  shall  be  most  proper  to  mark  it, 
contain  four  distinct,  equal  parts  corresponding  to  the  four  sides 
of  the  tangible  square ;  as  likewise  four  other  distinct  and  equal 
parts,  whereby  to  denote  the  four  equal  angles  of  the  tanpble 
square.  And  accordingly  we  see  the  visible  figures  contain  in 
them  distinct  visible  parts,  answering  to  the  distinct  tangible 
parts  of  the  figures  signified  or  suggested  'by  them. 

CXLIIL  But  it  wiU  not  hence  follow,  that  any  visible  figure 
is  like  unto,  or  of  the  same  species  with  its  corresponding  tangi- 
ble figure,  unless  it  ^be  also  shown,  that  not  only  the  number, 
but  aJ^  the  kind  of  the  parts  be  the  same  in  both.  To  illustrate 
this,  I  observe  that  visible  figures  represent  tangible  figures, 
much  after  the  same  manner  that  written  words  do  sounds. 
Now  in  this  respect  words  are  not  arbitrary^  it  not  being  indif* 
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ferent,  what  written  word  stands  for  any  sound:  but  it  is  requi- 
site, that  each  word  contain  in  it  so  many  distinct  characters,  as 
there  are  variations  in  the  sound  it  stands  for.  Thus  the  single 
letter  a  is  proper  to  mark  one  simple  uniform  sound ;  and  the 
word  adultery  is  accommodated  to  represent  the  sound  annexed 
to  it,  in  the  formation  whereof,  there  being  eight  different  colli- 
sions, or  modifications  of  the  air  by  the  organs  of  speech,  each  of 
which  produces  a  difference  of  sound,  it  was  fit  the  word  repre- 
senting it  should  consist  of  as  many  distinct  characters,  thereby 
to  mark  each  particular  difference  or  part  of  the  whole  sound : 
and  yet  nobody,  I  presume,  will  say,  the  single  letter  a,  or  the 
word  aduUeryy  are  like  unto,  or  of  the  same  species  with  the 
respective  sounds  by  them  represented.  It  is  indeed  arbitrary 
that,  in  general,  letters  of  any  language  represent  sounds  at  all ; 
but  when  that  is  once  agreed,  it  is  not  arbitrary  what  combina- 
tion of  letters  shall  represent  this  or  that  particular  sound.  I 
leave  this  with  the  r^der  to  pursue,  and  apply  it  in  his  own 
thoughts. 

CXLIY.  It  must  be  confessed  that  we  are  not  so  apt  to  con- 
found other  signs  with  the  things  signified,  or  to  think  them  of 
the  same  species,  as  we  are  visible  and  tan^ble  ideas.  But  a 
little  consideration  will  show  us  how  this  may  be,  without  our 
supposing  them  of  a  like  nature.  These  signs  are  constant  and 
universal ;  their  connexion  with  tangible  ideas  has  been  learnt  at 
our  first  entrance  into  the  world ;  and  ever  since,  almost  every 
moment  of  our  lives,  it  has  been  occurring  to  our  thoughts,  and 
fastening  and  striking  deeper  on  our  minus.  When  we  observe 
that  signs  are  variable,  and  of  human  institution;  when  we 
remember,  there  was*  a  time  they  were  not  connected  in  our 
minds,  with  those  things  they  now  so  readily  suggest ;  but  that 
their  signification  was  learned  by  the  slow  steps  of  experience; 
this  preserves  us  from  confounmng  them.  But  when  we  find 
the  same  signs  suggest  the  same  things  all  over  the  world ;  when 
we  know  they  are  not  of  human  institution,  and  cannot  remem- 
ber that  we  ever  learned  their  signification,  but  think  that  at 
first  sight  they  would  have  suggested  to  us  the  same  things  they 
do  now :  all  this  persuades  us  they  are  of  the  same  species  as  the 
things  respectively  represented  by  them,  and  that  it  is  by  a  na- 
tural resemblance  they  suggest  them  to  our  minds. 

CXLV.  Add  to  this,  that  whenever  we  make  a  nice  survey 
of  any  object,  successively  directing  the  optic  axis  to  each  point 
thereof;  there  are  certain  lines  and  figures  described  by  the  mo- 
tion of  the  head  or  eye,  which  being  m  truth  perceiv^  by  feel- 
ing, do  nevertheless  so  mix  themselves,  as  it  were,  with  the  ideas 
of  sight,  that  we  can  scarce  think  but  they  appertain  to  that 
sense.  Again,  the  ideas  of  sight  enter  into  the  mind,  several  at 
once,  more  distinct  and  unmingled,  than  is  usual  in  the  'other 
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senses  beside  the  touch.  Sounds,  for  example,  perceived  at  the 
same  instant,  are  apt  to  coalesce,  if  I  may  so  say,  into  one  sound, 
but  we  can  perceive  at  the  same  time  great  variety  of  visible 
objects,  very  separate  and  distinct  from  each  other.  Now  tangible 
extension  being  made  up  of  several  distinct  coexistent  parts,  we 
may  hence  gather  another  reason,  that  may  dispose  us  to  imagine 
a  lixeness  or  analogy  between  the  immediate  objects  of  sight  and 
touch.  But  nothing,  certainly,  doth  more  contribute  to  blend 
and  confound  them  together,  than  the  strict  and  close  connexion 
they  have  with  each  other.  We  cannot  open  our  eyes,  but  the 
ideas  of  distance,  bodies,  and  tangible  figures  are  suggested  by 
them.  So  swift,  and  sudden,  and  unperceived  is  the  transition 
from  visible  to  tangible  ideas,  that  we  can  scarce  forbear  think- 
ing them  equally  the  immediate  object  of  vision. 

CXLVI.  The  prejudice,  which  is  grounded  on  these,  and 
whatever  other  causes  may  be  assignea  thereof,  sticks  so  fast, 
that  it  is  impossible,  without  obstinate  striving  and  labour  of  the 
mind,  to  get  entirely  clear  of  it.  But  then  the  reluctancy  we 
find,  in  rejecting  any  opinion,  can  be  no  argument  of  its  truth, 
to  whoever  considers  what  has  been  already  shown,  with  regard 
to  the  prejudices  we  entertain  concerning  the  distance,  magnitude, 
and  situation  of  objects ;  prejudices  so  familiar  to  our  minds,  so 
confirmed  and  inreterate,  as  they  wiU  hardly  give  way  to  the 
clearest  demonstration. 

CXLVII.  Upon  the  whole,  I  think  we  may  fairly  conclude, 
that  the  proper  objects  of  vision  constitute  a  universal  language 
of  the  Author  of  nature,  whereby  we  are  instructed  how  to  regu- 
late our  actions,  in  order  to  attain  those  things  that  are  necessary 
to  the  preservation  and  well-being  of  our  bodies,  as  also  to  avoid 
whatever  may  be  hurtful  and  destructive  of  them.  It  is  by  their 
information  that  we  are  principally  guided  in  all  the  transactions 
and  concerns  of  Hfe.  And  the  manner  wherein  they  signify,  and 
mark  unto  us  the  objects  which  are  at  a  distance,  is  the  same 
with  that  of  languages  and  signs  of  human  appointment,  which 
do  not  suggest  the  things  signified,  by  any  likeness  or  identity 
of  nature,  but  only  by  an  habitual  connexion,  that  experience 
has  made  us  to  observe  between  them. 

CXLVIII.  Suppose  one.  who- had  always  continued  blind,  be 
told  by  his  guide,  that  after  he  has  advanced  so  many  steps,  he 
shall  come  to  the  brink  of  a  precipice,  or  be  stopped  by  a  wall ; 
must  not  this  to  him  seem  very  admirable  and  surprising  ?  He 
cannot  conceive  how  it  is  possible  for  mortals  to  frame  such  pre- 
dictions as  these,  which  to  him  would  seem  as  strange  and  unac- 
countable, as  prophecy  doth  to  others.  Even  they  who  are  blessed 
with  the  visive  faculty,  may  (though  familiarity  make  it  less  ob- 
served) find  therein  sufficient  cause  of  admiration.  The  won- 
derful art  and  contrivance  wherewith  it  is  adjusted  to  those  ends 
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and  purposes  for  which  it  was  apparently  designed,  the  vast  ex- 
tent, number,  and  variety  of  objects  that  arc  at  once  with  so 
much  ease,  and  quickness,  and  pleasure  suggested  by  it :  all  these 
afford  subject  for  much  and  pleasing  s{)eculation,  and  may,  if  any 
thing,  give  us  some  glimmering,  analogous  prenotion  of  things, 
whicn  are  placed  beyond  the  certain  discovery  and  comprehension 
of  our  present  state. 

CXLIX-  I  do  not  design  to  trouble  myself  with  drawing 
corollaries  from  the  doctriues  I  have  hitherto  laid  down.  If  it 
bears  the  test,  others  may,  so  far  as  they  shall  think  convenient, 
employ  their  thoughts  in  extending  it  further,  and  applying  it  to 
wimtever  purposes  it  may  be  subservient  to :  only,  I  cannot  for« 
bear  makmg  some  inquiry  concerning  the  object  of  geometry, 
which  the  subject  we  have  been  upon  doth  naturally  lead  one  to. 
We  have  shown  there  is  no  such  idea  as  that  of  extension  in  ab- 
stract, and  that  there  are  two  kinds  of  sensible  extension  and 
figures,  which  are  entirely  distinct  and  heterogeneous  from  each 
other.  Now,  it  is  jiatural  to  inquire  which  of  these  is  the  object 
of  geometry. 

CL.  Some  things  there  are,  which  at  first  sight  incline  one  to 
think  geometry  conversant  about  visible  extension.  The  con- 
stant use  of  the  eyes,  both  in  the  practical  and  speculative  parts 
of  that  science,  doth  very  much  induce  us  thereto.  It  would, 
without  doubt,  seem  odd  to  a  mathematician  to  go  about  to  con- 
vince him,  the  diagrams  he  saw  upon  paper  were  not  the  figures, 
or  even  the  likeness  of  the  figures,  which  make  the  subject  of  the 
demonstration.  The  contrary  being  held  an  unquestionable  truth, 
not  only  by  mathematicians,  but  also  by  those  who  apply  them- 
selves more  particularly  to  the  study  of  logic ;  I  mean,  who  con- 
sider the  nature  of  science,  certainty,  and  demonstration :  it  being 
by  them  assigned  as  one  reason  of  the  extraordinary  clearness 
and  evidence  of  geometry,  that  in  this  science  the  reasonings  are 
free  from  those  inconveniencies  which  attend  the  use  of  arbitrary 
signs,  the  very  ideas  themselves  being  copied  out,  and  exposed  to 
view  upon  paper.  But,  by  the  bye,  how  well  this  agrees  with 
what  they  likewise  assert  of  abstract  ideas,  being  the  object  of 
geometrical  demonstration,  I  leave  to  be  considered. 

CLL  To  come  to  a  resolution  in  this  point,  we  need  only  ob- 
serve what  hath  been  said  in  Sect  Lix.,  LX.,  LXi.,  where  it  is 
shown  that  visible  extensions  in  themselves  are  little  regarded, 
and  have  no  settled  determinate  greatness,  and  that  men  measure 
altogether  by  the  application  of  tangible  extension  to  tangible 
extension.  All  which  makes  it  evident,  that  visible  extension 
and  figures  arc  not  the  object  of  geometry. 

CLII.  It  is  therefore  plain  that  visible  figures  are  of  the  same 
use  in  geometry,  that  words  are ;  and  the  one  may  as  well  be  ac- 
counted the  object  of  that  science,  as  the  other ;  neither  of  them 
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being  any  otherwise  conoerned  therein,  than  as  they  represent  or 
suggest  to  the  mind  the  particuhur  tangible  figures  connected  with 
them.  There  is  indeed  this  difference  between  the  signification 
of  tangible  figures  by  visible  figureef,  and  of  ideas  by  words :  that 
whereas  the  latter  is  variable  and  uncertain,  dependmg  altogether 
on  the  arbitrary  appointment  of  men,  the  former  is  fixed  and 
immutably  the  same  in  all  times  and  places.  A  visible  square, 
for  instance,  su^ests  to  the  mind  the  same  tangible  figure  in 
Europe,  that  it  doth  in  America.  Hence  it  is  that  the  voice  of 
the  Author  of  nature,  which  speaks  to  our  eyes,  is  not  liable  to 
that  misinterpretation  and  ignbiguity,  that  languages  of  human 
contrivance  are  unavoidably  subject  ta 

CLin.  Though  what  has  been  said  may  suffice  to  show  what 
ought  to  be  determined,  with  relation  to  the  object  of  geometry ; 
I  shall  nevertheless,  for  the  fuller  illustration  thereof,  consider 
the  case  of  an  intelli^nce,  or  unbodied  spirit,  which  is  supposed 
to  see  perfectly  well,  l  e.  to  have  a  dear  perception  of  the  proper 
and  immediate  objects  of  sight,  but  to  nave  no  sense  of  touch. 
Whether  there  be  any  such  being  in  nature  or  no,  is  beside  my 
purpose  to  inquire.  It  sufficeth,  that  the  supposition  contains 
no  contradiction  in  it  Let  us  now  examine,  what  proficiency 
such  a  one  may  be  able  to  make  in  geometry.  Whicn  specula- 
tion will  lead  us  more  clearly  to  see,  whether  the  ideas  of  sight 
can  possibly  be  the  object  of  that  science. 

CLiIY.  First,  then,  it  is  certain  the  aforesaid  intelligence 
could  have  no  idea  of  a  solid,  or  quantity  of  three  dimensions, 
which  followeth  from  its  not  having  any  idea  of  distance.  We  in- 
deed are  prone  to  think,  that  we  have  by  sight  the  ideas  of  space 
and  solids^  which  ariseth  from  our  imagining  that  we  do,  strictly 
speaking,  see  distance,  and  some  parts  of  an  object  at  a  greater 
distance  than  others,  which  hath  been  demonstrated  to  be  the 
efiect  of  the  experience  we  have  had,  what  ideas  of  touch  are 
connected  with  such  and  such  ideas  attending  vision :  but  the 
intelligence  here  spoken  of  is  supposed  to  have  no  experience  of 
touch.  He  would  not,  therefore,  judge  as  we  do,  nor  have  any 
idea  of  distance,  outness,  or  profundity,  nor  consequently  of 
space  or  body,  either  immediately  or  by  suggestion.  Whence  it 
is  plain,  he  can  have  no  notion  of  those  parts  of  geometry  which 
relate  to  the  mensuration  of  solids,  and  their  convex  or  concave 
BurfiBuses,  and  contemplate  the  properties  of  lines  generated  by 
the  section  of  a  solid;  the  conceiving  of  any  part  whereof,  is 
beyond  the  reach  of  his  faculties. 

CLV.  Further,  he  cannot  comprehend  the  manner  wherein 
geometers  describe  a  right  line  or  circle ;  the  rule  and  compass, 
with  their  use,  being  things  of  which  it  is  impossible  he  should 
have  any  notion :  nor  is  it  an  easier  matter  for  him  to  conceive 
the  placing  of  one  plane  or  angle  on  another,  in  order  to  prove 
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their  equality :  since  that  soppoeeth  some  idea  of  distancey  or 
external  space.  All  which  maKes  it  evident,  our  pure  intelligence 
could  never  attain  to  know  so  much  as  the  first  dements  of  {dane 
geometry.  And  perhaps,  upon  a  nice  inquiry,  it  will  be  found, 
he  cannot  even  have  an  idea  of  plane  figures  any  more  than  he 
can  of  solids;  since  some  idea  of  distance  is  necessary,  to  form 
the  idea  of  a  geometrical  plane,  as  wiU  appear  to  whoever  shall 
reflect  a  little  on  it. 

CLVI.  All  that  is  properly  perceived  by  the  visive  facultv 
amounts  to  no  more  thaax  colours  with  their  variations,  and  dif- 
ferent proportions  of  light  and  shade :  but  the  perpetual  muta- 
bility and  fleetingness  of  those  immediate  objects  of  oght,  render 
them  incapable  of  being  managed  after  the  manner  o{  geometrical 
figures ;  nor  is  it  in  any  degree  useful  that  they  should.  It  is 
true,  there  are  divers  of  them  perceived  at  once ;  and  more  of 
some,  and  less  of  others :  but  accurately  to  compute  their  mag- 
nituife,  and  assign  precise  determinate  proportions,  between  things 
so  variable  and  inconstant,  if  we  suppose  it  possiUe  to  be  done, 
must  yet  be  a  yery  trifling  and  insign&cant  labour. 

CLYIL  I  must  confess,  it  seems  to  be  the  opinion  of  some 
ingenious  men,  that  flat  or  plane  fimires  are  immediate  objects  of 
sight,  though  they  acknowledge  sokds  are  not.  And  this  opinion 
of  theirs  is  grounded  on  what  is  observed  in  painting,  wherein 
(say  they)  the  ideas  inunediately  imprinted  on  the  mina  ara  only 
of  planes  variously  coloured,  wnich  by  a  sudden  act  of  the  judg- 
ment are  changed  into  solids :  but,  with  a  little  attention  we  shall 
find  the  planes  here  mentioned,  as  the  immediate  objects  of  sight, 
are  not  visible,  but  tangible  planes.  For  when  we  say  that  pic- 
tures are  planes,  we  mean  thereby,  that  they  appear  to  the  touch 
smooth  and  uniform.  But  then  this  smoothness  and  uniformity, 
or,  in  other  words,  this  planeness  of  the  jHCture,  is  not  perceived 
immediately  by  vision :  for  it  appeareth  to  the  eye  various  and 
multiform. 

CLYIIL  From  all  which  we  may  conclude,  that  planes  are  no 
more  the  immediate  object  of  sight  than  solids.  What  we  strictly 
see  are  not  solids,  nor  yet  planes  variously  coloured ;  they  are 
only  diversity  of  colours.  And  some  of  these  suggest  to  the 
mind  solids,  and  others  plane  figures ;  just  as  they  have  been  ex- 
perienced to  be  connected  with  the  one,  or  the  oUier :  so  that  we 
see  planes  in  the  same  way  that  we  see  solids ;  both  being  equally 
suggested  by  the  immediate  objects  of  sigh^  which  accordUngly 
are  themselves  denominated  planes  and  solids :  but  though  they 
are  called  by  the  same  names  with  the  things  marked  by  them, 
they  are  nevertheless  of  a  nature  entirely  difierent,  as  hath  been 
demonstrated. 

CLIX.  What  hath  been  said  is,  if  I  mistake  not,  sufficient  to 
decide  the  qi^tion  we  propose  to  examine  concerning  the  aluHty 
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of  a  pure  spirit^  such  as  we  have  described,  to  know  geometry. 
It  is,  indeed,  no  easy  matter  for  us  to  enter  precisely  into  the 
thoughts  of  such  an  intelligence;  because  we  cannot,  without 
great  pains,  cleverly  separate  anddisentande  in  our  thoughts  the 
proper  objects  of  si^ht  from  those  of  toucm  which  are  connected 
witn  them.  This,  indeed,  in  a  complete  degree,  seems  scarce 
possible  to  be  performed ;  which  will  not  seem  strange  to  us,  if 
we  consider  how  hard  it  is,  for  any  one  to  hear  the  words  of  his 
native  language  pronounced  in  his  ears  without  understanding 
theuL  Though  he  endeavour  to  disunite  the  meaning  from  the 
sound,  it  will  nevertheless  intrude  into  his  thoughts,  and  he  shall 
find  it  extreme  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  put  himself  exactly 
in  the  posture  of  a  foreigner,  that  never  learned  the  language,  so 
as  to  be  affected  barely  with  the  sounds  themselves,  and  not  per- 
ceive the  signification  annexed  to  them. 

CLX.  By  this  time,  I  suppose,  it  is  clear  that  neither  abstract 
nor  visible  extension  makes  the  object  of  geometry;  the  not 
discerning  of  which  may,  perhap,  have  created  some  difficulty 
and  useless  labour  in  mathematics.  Sure  I  am,  that  somewhat 
relating  thereto  has  occurred  to  my  thoughts,  which,  though  after 
the  most  anxious  and  repeated  examination  I  am  forced  to  think 
it  true,  doth,  nevertheless,  seem  so  far  out  of  the  common  road 
of  geometry,  that  I  know  not  whether  it  may  not  be  thought 
presumption,  if  I  should  make  it  public  in  an  age,  wherein  that 
science  hath  received  such  mighty  improvements  by  new  me- 
thods; great  part  whereof,  as  well  as  of  the  ancient  discoveries, 
may  pemaps  lose  their  reputation,  and  much  of  that  ardour  with 
which  men  study  the  abstruse  and  fine  geometry  be  abated,  if 
what  to  me,  and  those  few  to  whom  I  have  imparted  it,  seems 
evidently  true,  should  really  prove  to  be  so. 
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'  The  author's  design  being  to  consider  the  free-thinker  in  the  yarions 
lights  of  atheist,  libertine,  enthusiast,  scomer,  critic,  metaphysician, 
fatalist,  and  sceptic,  it  must  not  therefore  be  imagined,  that  evexy  one 
of  these  characten  agrees  with  ereiy  indiTidual  firee-thinker ;  no  more 
being  implied,  than  that  each  part  agrees  with  some  or  other  of  the  sect. 
There  may  possibly  be  a  reader  who  shall  think  the  character  of  atheist 
agrees  with  none ;  but  though  it  hath  been  often  said,  there  is  no  such 
thing  as  a  speculative  atheist ;  yet  we  must  allow,  there  are  several 
atheists  who  pretend  to  speculation.  This  the  author  knows  to  be  true ; 
and  is  well  assured,  that  one  of  the  most  noted  writers  against  Chris- 
tianity in  our  times,  declared,  he  had  found  out  a  demonstration  against 
the  being  of  a  Qod.  And  he  doubts  not,  whoever  will  be  at  the  pains 
to  inform  himself,  by  a  general  conversation,  as  well  as  books,  of  the 
principles  and  tenets  of  our  modem  firee-thinkers,  will  see  too  much 
cause  to  be  persuaded,  that  nothing  in  the  ensuing  characters  is  beyond 
the  life. 
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'  sort  of  men,,and  how  educated.  XII.  Their  numbers,  progress,  and  tenets.  XIII. 
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L  I  flattered  liimself,  Theages,  that  before  this  time  I  might 
have  been  able  to  have  sent  you  an  agreeable  aooount  of  the 
success  of  the  afibir^  which  brought  me  into  this  remote  comer 
of  the  country.  But  instead  of  this,  I  should  now  give  you  the 
detail  of  its  miscarriagey  if  I  did  not  rather  choose  to  entertain 
you  with  some  amusing  incidents,  which  have  helped  to  make 
me  essy  imder  a  circumstance  I  could  neither  obviate  nor  fore- 
see. Events  are  not  in  our  power ;  but  it  always  is,  to  make  a 
good  use  even  of  the  very  worst.  And  I  must  needs  own,  the 
the  course  and  event  of  this  affidr  gave  opportunity  for  reflec- 
tions, that  make  me  some  amends  for  a  great  loss  of  time,  pains, 
and  expense.  A  life  of  action,  which  takes  its  issue  from  the 
counsels,  passions,  and  views  of  other  men,  if  it  doth  not  draw  a 
man  to  imitate,  will  at  least  teach  him  to  observe.  And  a  mind 
at  liberty  to  reflect  on  its  own  observations,  if  it  produce  nothing 
useful  to  the  world,  seldom  fails  of  entertainment  to  itself.  For 
several  months  past  I  have  enjoved  such  liberty  and  leisure  in 
this  distant  retreat,  far  beyond  the  verge  of  that  sreat  whirlpool 
of  business,  faction,  and  pleasure,  which  is  called  the  world. 
And  a  retreat  in  itself  agreeable,  after  a  long  scene  of  trouble 
and  disquiet,  was  made  much  more  so  by  the  conversation  and 
good  qualities  of  my  host  Euphranor,  who  unites  in  his  own 
person  the  philosopher  and  the  farmer,  two  characters  not  so  in- 
consistent in  nature  as  by  custom  they  seem  to  be.  Euphranor, 
from  the  time  he  left  tJie  university,  hath  Uved  in  tlus  small 
town,  where  he  is  possessed  of  a  convenient  house  with  a  hundred 
acres  of  land  adjoining  to  it ;  which  being  improved  by  his  own 
labour,  yield  him  a  plentiful  subsistence.    He  hath  a  good  col- 
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lection,  chiefly  of  old  books,  left  him  by  a  dergyman  his  nnde, 
under  whose  care  he  was  brought  u^  And  the  business  of  his 
farm  doth  not  hinder  him  from  makmg  good  use  of  it.  He  hath 
read  much,  and  thought  more ;  his  hc^lui  and  strength  of  body 
enabling  him  the  better  to  bear  fatigue  of  mind*  He  is  of 
opinion  that  he  could  not  carry  on  his  studies  with  more  advan- 
tajge  in  the  closet  than  the  field,  where  his  mind  is  seldom  idle 
wmle  he  prunes  the  trees,  follows  the  plou^  or  looks  after  his 
flocks.  Li  the  house  of  this  honest  friend  I  became  acquainted 
with  Crito,  a  neighbouring  gentleman  of  distingiiished  merit  and 
estate,  who  lives  in  great  friendship  with  Euphranor.  Last 
sununer,  Crito,  whose  parish  church  is  in  our  town,  dining  on  a 
Sunday  at  Euphranor's,  I  happened  to  inquire  aftler  his  guests^ 
whom  we  had  seen  at  church  with  him  the  Sunday  before.  They 
are  both  well,  said  Crito^  but,  having  once  occasionally  conformed^ 
to  see  what  sort  of  assembly  our  parish  could  aflS^rd,  they  had 
no  further  curiosity  to  gratify  at  cnurch,  and  so  chose  to  stay  at 
home.  How,  said  Euphranor,  are  thqr  then  dissenters?  No^ 
replied  Crito,  they  are  free-thinkers.  Euphranor,  who  had  never 
met  with  any  of  tms  species  or  sect  of  men,  and  but  little  of  their 
writinffs,  showed  a  ereat  desire  to  know  their  prindples  or  ^stem. 
That  IS  more,  said  Crito,  than  I  will  undertake  to  tell  you* 
Their  writers  are  of  different  opinions.  Some  go  further,  and 
explain  themselves  more  freely  than  others.  But  the  current 
general  notions  of  the  sect  are  best  learned  from  conversation 
with  those  who  profess  themselves  of  it.  Your  curiosity  may 
now  be  satisfied,  if  you  and  Dion  would  spend  a  week  at  my 
house  with  these  gentlemen,  who  seem  very  ready  to  declare  and 
propagate  th^  opinions.  Alciphron  is  above  forty,  and  no 
stranger  either  to  men  or  books.  I  knew  him  first  at  the  Tem- 
ple, which,  upon  an  estate's  falling  to  him,  he  <|^uitted,  to  travd 
through  the  polite  parts  of  Europe.  Since  his  return  he  halli 
lived  m  the  amusements  of  the  town,  which,  being  grown  stale 
and  tasteless  to  his  palate,  have  flun^  him  into  a  sort  of  splenetic 
indolence.  The  young  gentleman,  J^y sides,  is  a  near  kinsman 
dF  mine,  one  of  uvely  parts,  and  a  general  insight  into  letters, 
who,  after  having  passed  the  forms  of  education,  and  seen  a  little 
of  the  world,  f&U  into  an  intimacy  with  men  of  pleasure,  and 
free-thinkers,  I  am  afraid  much  to  the  damage  of  his  constitu- 
tion and  his  fortune.  But  what  I  most  regret,  is  the  corruptioii 
of  his  mind  by  a  set  of  pernicious  prindples,  which,  having  been 
observed  to  survive  the  passions  of  youth,  forestal  even  the 
remote  hopes  of  amendment  They  are  both  men  of  fiishion, 
and  would  be  agreeable  enough,  if  they  did  not  f anc^  themselves 
free-thinkers.  But  this,  to  speak  the  truth,  has  given  them  a 
certain  air  and  manner,  whic^  a  little  too  visibly  declare  thqr 
think  themsdves  wiser  than  the  rest  of  the  world.    I  should 
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therefore  be  not  at  all  diapleased  if  my  gneBts  met  with  their 
match,  where  the^  least  expected  it,  in  a  coontry  fiEurmer.  I 
dudl  not»  replied  Euphranor,  pretend  to  any  more  wan  barely  to 
infonn  myself  of  th^  principles  and  opinions.  For  this  end  I 
propose  to*morrow  to  set  a  week's  task  to  my  labourers,  and 
aooept  yonr  invitation,  if  Dion  thinks  good.  To  which  I  gave 
consent.  Meanwhile,  said  Crito,  I  shaU  prepare  my  guests,  and 
let  them  know  that  an  honest  neighbour  hath  a  mind  to  discourse 
ihem  on  the  subject  of  their  free-thinking.  And  if  I  am  not 
much  mistaken,  ihey  will  please  themselves  with  the  prospect  of 
leaving  a  convert  bdiind  tnem,  even  in  a  country  village.  Next 
morning  Euphranor  rose  early,  and  spent  the  forenoon  in  order- 
ing his  aflSurs.  After  dinner  we  took  our  walk  to  Crito's,  which 
lay  through  half  a  dozen  pleasant  fields  planted  round  with 
pmne-trees,  that  are  very  common  in  this  part  of  the  country. 
We  walked  under  the  delicious  shade  of  these  trees  for  about  an 
hour  before  we  came  to  Crito's  house,  which  stands  in  the  middle 
of  a  small  purk,  beautified  with  two  fine  groves  of  oak  and  wal- 
nut, and  a  winding  stream  of  sweet  and  dear  water.  We  met  a 
servant  at  the  door,  with  a  small  basket  of  fruit  which  he  was 
carrying  into  a  grove,  where  he  said  his  master  was  with  the 
two  strangers.  We  found  them  all  three  sitting  under  a  shade. 
And  after  the  usual  forms  at  first  meeting,  Euphranor  and  I  sat 
down  by  them.  Our  conversation  began  upon  the  beauty  of 
this  rural  scene,  the  fine  season  of  the  year,  and  some  late  im- 
provements which  had  been  made  in  the  adjacent  country  by 
new  methods  of  agriculture.  Whence  Alcipnron  took  occasion 
to  observe,  that  the  most  valuable  improvements  came  latest  I 
should  have  small  temptation,  said  he,  to  live  where  men  have 
,  neither  polished  manners  nor  improved  minds,  though  the  face 
*of  the  country  were  ever  so  well  improved.  But  I  have  long 
observed,  that  there  is  a  gradual  progress  in  human  affidrs.^  The 
first  care  of  mankind  is  to  supply  the  cravings  of  nature ;  in  the 
next  place  they  study  tiie  conveniences  and  comforts  of  life. 
But  the  subduing  prejudices,  and  acquiring  true  knowledge, 
that  'Herculean  labour  is  the  last,  being  what  demands  the  most 
perfect  abilities,  and  to  which  all  other  advantages  are  prepara- 
tive. Right,  said  Euphranor,  Aldphron  hath  touched  our  true 
defect.  &  was  always  my  opinion,  that  as  soon  as  we  had  pro- 
vided subsistence  for  the  body,  our  next  care  should  be  to  improve 
the  mind.  But  the  desire  of  wealth  steps  between  and  engrosseth 
men's  thoughts. 

IL  Ale.  Thought  is  that  which  we  are  told  distinguisheth  man 
from  beast ;  and  freedom  of  thought  nuJces  as  great  a  difference 
between  man  and  man.  It  is  to  tne  noble  assertors  of  this  privi- 
lege and  perfection  of  human  kind,  the  free-thinkers  I  mean,  who 
have  sprung  up  and  multiplied  of  late  years,  that  we  are  indebted 
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for  all  those  important  discoveries,  that  ocean  of  light  which 
hath  broke  in  and  made  its  way,  in  spite  of  slavery  ana  supersti- 
tion. Euphranor,  who  is  a  sincere  enemy  to  both,  testified  a 
Jrreat  esteem  for  l^ose  worthies  who  had  preserved  th^  country 
rom  being  ruined  bv  them,  having  spiead  so  much  light  and 
knowledge  over  the  knd.  He  added,  that  he  liked  the  name 
and  character  of  a  free-thinker :  but  in  his  sense  of  the  word, 
every  honest  inquirer  after  truth  in  any  age  or  country  was  en- 
titled to  it.  He  therefore  desired  to  know  what  this  sect  waa 
that  Alciphron  had  spoken  of  as  newly  sprung  up;  what  were' 
their  tenets;  what  were  their  discoveries;  a^  wherein  they 
employed  themselves,  for  the  benefit  of  mankind.  Of  all  which» 
he  should  think  himself  obliged,  if  Alciphron  would  inform  him. 
That  I  shall  very  easily,  repued  Alciphron,  for  I  profess  myself 
one  of  the  number,  and  my  most  intimate  friends  are  some  of 
the  most  considerable  among  them.  And  perceiving  that  £u- 
phranor  heard  him  with  respect,  he  proceeded  very  fluently. 
1  ou  must  know,  said  he,  that  the  mind  of  man  may  be  fitly 
compared  to  a  piece  of  land.  What  stubbing,  ploughing,  dig- 
ging, and  harrowing  is  to  the  one,  that  thinking,  reflecting, 
examining  is  to  the  other.  Each  hath  its  proper  culture ;  and  as 
land  that  is  suffered  to  lie  waste  and  wild  for  a  long  tract  of  time 
will  be  overspread  with  brushwood,  brambles,  thorns,  and  such 
vegetables  which  have  neither  use  nor  beauty;  even  so  there 
wifi  not  fiiil  to  sprout  up  in  a  neglected,  uncultivated  mind^  a 
great  number  of  prejudices  and  absurd  opinions,  which  owe  their 
origin  partly  to  tne  soil  itself,  the  passions  and  imperfections  of 
the  mind  of  man,  and  partly  to  those  seeds  which  chance  to  be 
scattered  in  it  by  every  wind  of  doctrine,  which  the  cunning  of 
statesmen,  the  singularity  of  pedants,  the  superstition  of  foolsy  ^ 
or  the  imposture  of  pnests  shall  raise.  Bepreeent  to  yoiuv* 
self  the  man  of  mind^  or  human  nature  in  ffeneral,  that  for  so 
many  ages  had  Lun  obnoxious  to  the  frauds  of  designing,  and  the 
follies  of  weak  men ;  how  it  must  be  overrun  with  prejudioes 
and  errors,  what  firm  and  deep  roots  they  must  have  token,  and 
consequently  how  difiicult  a  task  it  must  be  to  extirpate  them. 
And  yet  thui  work,  no  less  difficult  than  glorious,  is  the  employ- 
ment of  the  modem  free-thinkers.  Alciphron  having  said  this 
made  a- pause,  and  looked  round  on  the  c(»npany.  Tnuy,  said  I, 
a  very  laudable  undertaking  I  We  think,  said  EuphnuuH*,  that 
it  is  praiseworthy  to  clear  and  subdue  the  earth,  to  tame  brute 
animals,  to  fashion  the  outsides  of  men,  provide  sustenance  for 
their  bodies,  and  cure  their  maladies.  But  what  is  all  this  in 
comparison  of  that  most  excellent  and  useful  undertaking  to  bee 
mankind  from  their  errors,  and  to  improve  and  adorn  their  nnnds? 
For  things  of  less  merit  towards  tne  world,  altars  have  been 
raised,  and  temples  built,  in  ancient  times.     Too  many  in  our 
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days,  replied  Alciphron,  are  suoh  fools  as  not  to  know  their  best 
benefactors  £rom  ^eir  worst  enemies.  They  haye  a  blind  respect 
for  those  who  enslave  them,  and  look  upon  their  deliverers  as  a 
dangerous  sort  of  men  that  would  undermine  received  principles 
and  opinions.  Sty^L  It  were  a  great  pity  such  woithy  inge- 
nious men  should  meet  with  any  discouragement  For^my  part 
I  should  think  a  man,  who  spent  his  time  in  such  a  painful,  im- 
partial search  after  truth,  a  better  friend  to  mankind  than  the 
greatest  statesman  or  hero,  the  advantage  of  whose  labours  is 
confined  to  a  little  part  of  the  world,  and  a  short  space  of  time, 
whereas  a  ray  of  truth  may  enlighten  the  whole  world  and 
extend  to  future  ages.  Ale.  It  will  be  some  time,  I  fear,  before 
the  common  herd  think  as  you  do.  But  the  better  sort,  the 
men  of  parts  and  polite  education,  pay  a  due  regard  to  the  patrons 
of  li^t  and  truth. 

in.  JSuph.  The  clergy,  no  doubt,  are  on  all  oocasions  ready 
to  forward  and  applaud  vour  worthy  endeavours.  Upon  hearing 
this  Lysicles  could  hardly  refirain  from  laughing.  And  Alciphron 
with  an  air  of  pity  told  Euphranor,  that  he  perceived  he  was 
unacquainted  with  the  real  character  of  those  men.  For,  saith 
he,  you  must  know  that  of  all  men  livine  they  are  our  greatest 
enemies.  If  it  were  possible,  they  would  extinguish  the  very 
li^ht  of  nature,  turn  the  world  into  a  dungeon,  and  keep  man- 
kmd  for  ever  in  chains  and  darkness.  EupJu  I  never  imagined 
any  thing  like  this  of  our  protestant  clergy,  particularly  those  of 
the  established  church,  whom,  if  I  may  be  allowed  to  judge  by 
what  I  have  seen  of  them  and  their  writings,  I  should  have 
thought  lovers  of  learning  and  useful  knowledge.  Ale.  Take  my 
word  for  it,  priests  of  all  religions  are  the  same :  wherever  there 
are  priests  there  will  be  priestcraft ;  and  wherever  there  is  priest- 
craft, there  will  be  a  persecuting  spirit,  which  they  never  fail  to 
exert  to  the  utmost  of  their  power  against  all  those  who  have 
the  courage  to  think  for  themselves,  and  will  not  submit  to  be 
hoodwinked  and  manacled  by  their  reverend  leaders.  Those 
great  masters  of  pedantry  and  jamon  have  coined  several  systems, 
which  are  all  equallv  true,  ana  of  equal  importance  to  the 
workL  The  contending  sects  are  each  alike  fond  of  their  own, 
and  alike  prone  to  discharge  their  fury  upon  all  who  dissent  from 
them.  Cruelty  and  ambition  being  the  darling  vices  of  priests 
and  churchmen  all  the  world  over,  they  endeavour  in  all  coun- 
tries to  get  an  ascendant  over  the  rest  of  mankind;  and  the 
magistrate  having  a  joint  interest  with  the  priest  in  subduing, 
amusing,  and  scaring  the  people,  too  often  lends  a  hand  to  the 
hierarchy,  who  never  think  their  authority  and  possessions 
secure,  so  long  as  those  who  differ  from  them  in  opinion  are 
allowed  to  partake  even  in  the  common  rights  belonging  to  their 
birth  or  species.     To  represent  the  matter  in  a  true  light,  figure 
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to  younelyes  a  monster  or  spectre  made  up  of  superstition  and 
enthufflasm,  the  joint  issue  of  statecraft  and  priestcraft,  rattling 
chains  in  one  band,  and  with  the  oth^  brandishing  a  flaming 
sword  over  the  land,  and  menacing  destruction  to  afi  who  shaU 
dare  to  follow  the  dictates  of  reason  and  common  sense.  Do  but 
consider  this,  and  then  say  if  there  was  not  danger  as  well  as 
difficulty  in  our  undertaking.  Yet,  such  is  the  generous  ardour 
that  truth  inspires,  ourfree-tiiinkers  are  neither  overcome  by  the 
one  nor  daimted  by  the  other.  In  spite  of  both  we  have  already 
made  so  many  proselytes  among  the  better  sort,  and  their  num- 
bers increase  so  fast,  that  we  hope  we  shaU  be  able  to  carry  all 
before  us,  beat  down  the  bulwarks  of  all  tyranny,  secular  or 
ecclesiastical,  break  the  fetters  and  chains  of  our  countrymen, 
and  restore  the  original  inherent  rights,  liberties,  and  preroaa- 
tives  of  mankind*  Euphranor  heard  this  discourse  with  his 
mouth  open  and  his  eyes  fixed  upon  Alciphron,  who^  having 
uttered  it  witii  no  small  emotion,  stopped  to  draw  breath  and 
recover  himself;  but,  finding  that  nobody  made  answer,  he 
resumed  the  thread  of  his  discourse,  and,  turning  to  Euphranor, 
spoke  in  a  lower  note  what  follows.  The  more  innocent  and 
honest  a  man  is,  the  more  liable  is  he  to  be  imposed  on  by  the 
specious  pretences  of  otiier  men.  You  have  probably  met  with 
certain  writings  of  our  divines  that  treat  of  ^race,  virtue,  good- 
ness, and  such  matters  fit  to  amuse  and  deceive  a  simple,  honest 
mind.  But  believe  me  when  I  tell  you,  they  are  all  at  bottom 
(however  they  may  gild  their  designs)  united  by  one  common 
principle  in  the  same  interest  I  will  not  deny  there  majr  be 
here  and  there  a  poor  half-Mritted  man  that  means  no  mischief; 
but  this  I  will  be  bold  to  say,  that  all  the  men  of  sense  among 
them  are  true  at  bottom  to  these  three  pursuits  of  ambition, 
avarice,  and  reven^ 

lY.  While  Alciphron  was  speaking,  a  servant  came  to  tell 
him  and  Lysides,  that  some  men  who  were  going  to  London 
waited  to  receive  tiieir  orders.  Whereupon  they  both  rose  up, 
and  went  towards  the  house.  Th^  were  no  sooner  gone,  but 
Euphranor,  addressing  himself  to  Crito,  said,  he  believed  that 
poor  gentieman  had  been  a  great  sufierer  for  his  free-thinking, 
for  that  he  seemed  to  express  himself  with  the  passion  and  re- 
sentment natural  to  men  who  have  received  very  bad  usage.  I 
believe  no^  such  thin^,  answered  Crito,  but  have  often  observed 
those  of  his  sect  run  mto  two  faults  of  conversation,  declaiming 
and  bantering,  just  as  the  tragic  or  the  comic  humour  prevails. 
Sometimes  they  work  tiiemselves  into  high  passions,  and  are 
frightened  at  spectres  of  their  own  raising,  ii  those  fits  every 
country  curate  passes  for  an  inauisitor.  At  other  times  they 
afiect  a  sly,  facetious  manner,  maidng  use  of  hints  and  allusions^ 
expressing  little,  insinuating  much,  and  upon  the  whole  seembg 
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to  divert  th^nselvee  with  the  subject  and  their  adversaries.  But 
if  you  would  know  their  opinions,  you  must  make  them  speak 
out  and  k^p  close  to  the  point   Persecution  for  free-thinking  is 
a  topic  they  are  apt  to  eulai^e  on,  though  without  any  just  cause, 
every  one  being  at  full  liberty  to  think  what  he  pleases,  there 
being  no  such  thing  in  England  that  I  know  aa  persecution  for 
opinion,  sentiment,  or  thought.     But  in  every  country,  I  sup- 
pose, some  care  is  taken  to  restrain  petulant  speech,  and,  what- 
ever men's  inward  thoughts  may  be,  to  discourage  an  outward 
contempt  of  what  the  public  esteemeth  sacred.     Whether  this 
care  in  England  hath  of  late  been  so  excessive,  as  to  distress  the 
subjects  ot  this  once  free  and  easy  government,  whether  the 
free-thinkers  can  truly  complain  of  any  hardship  upon  the  score 
of  tonscience  or  opimon,  you  will  better  be  able  to  judge,  when 
you  hear  from  themselves  an  account  of  the  numbers,  progress, 
and  notions  of  their  sect;  which  I  doubt  not  they  will  commu- 
nicate fully  and  freely,  provided  nobody  present  seem  shocked  or 
oflfended:  for  in  that  case  it  is  possible  good  manners  may  put 
them  upon  some  reserve.     Oh  I  said  Euphranor,  I  am  never 
«D^ry  with  any  man  for  his  opinion ;  whether  he  be  Jew,  Turk, 
or  idolater,  he  may  speak  his  mind  freely  to  me  without  fear  of 
offending.     I  should  even  be  glad  to  hear  what  he  hath  to  say, 
provided  he  saith  it  in  an  ingenuous,  candid  manner.     Whoever 
digs  in  the  mine  of  truth  I  look  on  as  my  fellow-labourer:  but 
if,  while  I  am  taking  true  pains,  he  diverts  himself  with  teasing 
me  and  flinging  dust  in  mine  eyes,  I  shall  soon  be  tired  of  him. 

y.  In  the  meantime  Alciphron  and  Lysides,  having  despatched 
what  they  went  about,  returned  to  us.     Lysides  sat  down 
where  he  had  been  before.   But  Alciphron  stood  over  against  us, 
with  his  arms  folded  across,  and  his  head  redined  on  the  lefit 
shoulder,  in  the  posture  of  a  man  meditating.     We  sat  silent, 
not  to  disturb  his  thoughts;  and  after  two  or  three  minutes  he 
uttered  these  words,  '^Oh  truth  I  oh  liberty  I"  after  which  he 
remained  musing  as  before.   Upon  this  Euphranor  took  the  free- 
dom to  interrupt  him.     Alcidbiron,  said  he,  it  is  not  fiair  to  spend 
vour  time  in  soliloquies.     The  conversation  of  learned  and 
knowing  men  is  rarely  to  be  met  with  in  this  comer,  and  the 
opportunity  you  have  put  into  my  hands  I  value  too  much  not 
to  make  the  best  use  of  it.     Ale,  Are  you  then  in  earnest  a 
votary  of  truth,  and  is  it  possible  you  should  bear  the  liberty  of 
a  jRur  inquiry?    Euph.  It  is  what  I  desire  of  all  things.    Ale. 
What  I  upon  every  subject?  upon  the  notions  you  first  sucked 
in  with  your  milk,  and  which  nave  been  ever  since  nursed  by 
parents,  pastors,  tutors,  religious  assemblies,  books  of  devotion, 
and  such  methods  of  prepossessing  men's  minds.     Euph.  I  love 
information  upon  all  subjects  that  come  in  my  way,  and  especially 
upon  those  that  are  most  important     Ale.  If  then  you  are  in 
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earnest,  hold  fair  and  fitand  finn,  while  I  probe  your  prejudices 
and  extirpate  your  principles. 

Dum  veteres  avias  tibi  de  pulmone  revello. 

Having  said  thus,  Aldphron  knit  his  brows  and  made  a  short 
pause,  after  which  he  proceeded  in  the  following  manner.  If  we 
are  at  the  pains  to  dive  and  penetrate  into  the  bottom  of  things, 
and  analvze  opinions  into  their  first  principlesi  we  shall  find  that 
those  opmions  which  are  thought  of  greatest  consequence  have 
the  slightest  original,  being  derived  either  from  the  casual  customs 
of  the  country  where  we  uve,  or  from  early  instruction  instilled 
into  our  tender  minds,  before  we  are  able  to  discern  between 
right  and  wrong,  true  and  false.  The  vulgar  (hj  whom  I  under- 
stand all  those  who  do  not  make  a  free  use  oi  their  reason)  Itre 
apt  to  take  these  prejudices  for  things  sacred  and  unquestionable, 
believing  them  to  be  imprinted  on  the  hearts  of  men  by  God 
himself,  or  conveyed  by  revelation  from  heaven,  or  to  carry  with 
them  so  great  light  and  evidence  as  must  force  an  assent  without 
any  inquiry  or  examination.  Thus  the  shallow  vulgar  have 
their  heads  furnished  with  sundry  conceits,  principles,  and  doc- 
trines, religious,  moral,  and  political,  all  which  tney  maintain 
with  a  zeal  proportionable  to  tneir  want  of  reason.  On  the  other 
hand,  those  who  duly  employ  their  faculties  in  the  search  of 
truth,  take  especial  care  to  weed  out  of  their  minds,  and  extir- 
pate all  such  notions  or  prejudices  as  were  planted  in  them  before 
they  arrived  at  the  free  and  totire  use  of  reason.  This  difficult 
task  hath  been  successfully  performed  by  our  modern  free-thinkers, 
who  have  not  only  dissected  with  great  sagacity  the  received 
systems,  and  traced  every  established  prejudice  to  the  fountain-- 
head, the  true  and  genuine  motives  of  assent :  but  also,  having 
been  able  to  embrace  in  one  comprehensive  view  the  sevexia 
parts  and  ages  of  the  world,  they  observed  a  wonderful  variety 
of  customs  and  rites,  of  institutions  religious  and  civil,  of  notions 
and  opinions  very  unlike  and  even  contrary  one  to  another:  a 
certain  sign  they  cannot  all  be  true.  And  yet  they  are  all 
maintained  by  their  several  partizans  with  the  same  positive  ur 
and  warm  zeal,  and,  if  examined,  will  be  found  to  bottom  on  one 
and  the  same  foundation,  the  strength  of  prejudice.  By  the  help 
of  these  remarks  and  discoveries,  uiey  have  broken  through  the 
bands  of  popular  custom,  and,  having  freed  themselves  from  im- 
posture, do  now  generously  lend  a  hfuid  to  their  feUow-subjeets, 
to  lead  them  into  the  same  paths  of  light  and  liberty.  Thusi, 
gentlemen,  I  have  given  you  a  summary  account  of  the  views 
and  endeavours  of  those  men  who  are  called  free-thinkers.  If  in 
the  course  of  what  I  have  said  or  shall  say  hereafter,  there  be 
some  things  contrary  to  your  preconceived  opinions,  and  therefore 
shocking  and  disagreeable,  you  will  pardon  the  freedom  and  plain- 
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nessof  aphiloflopher,  and  consider  that,  whatever  displeasure  I  give 
you  of  that  kmd,  I  do  it  in  strict  regard  to  truth  and  obedience 
to  your  own  commands.  I  am  very  sensible,  that  eyes  long  kept 
in  the  dark  cannot  bear  a  sudden  view  of  noon-day  light,  but 
must  be  brought  to  it  by  degrees.  It  is  for  this  reason,  the  in- 
genious gentlemen  of  our  profession  are  accustomed  to  proceed 
gradually,  beginning  with  those  prejudices  to  which  men  have 
the  least  attachment,  and  thence  proceeding  to  undermine  the 
rest  by  slow  and  insensible  degrees,  till  they  have  demolished 
the  whole  fabric  of  human  folly  and  superstition*  But  the  little 
lime  I  can  propose  to  spend  here  obligeth  me  to  take  a  shorter 
course,  and  be  more  direct  and  plain  than  possibly  may  be  thought 
to  suit  with  prudence  and  good  manners.  Upon  this,  we  assured 
him  he  was  at  full  liberty  to  speak  his  mind  of  things,  persons, 
and  opinions,  without  the  least  reserve.  It  is  a  liberty,  replied 
Alciphron,  that  we  free-thinkers  are  equally  willing  to  give  and 
take.  We  love  to  call  things  by  their  right  names,  and  cannot 
endure  that  truth  should  suffer  through  complaisance.  Let  us 
therefore  lay  it  down  for  a  preliminary,  that  no  offence  be  taken 
at  any  thing  whatsoever  shall  be  said  on  either  side.  To  which 
we  ail  wreed. 

YL  £1  order  then,  said  Alciphron,  to  find  out  the  truth,  we 
wiU  suppose  that  I  am  bred  up,  for  instance,  in  the  church  of 
England  When  I  come  to  maturity  of  judgment  and  reflect 
on  the  particular  worship  and  opinions  of  this  church,  I  do  not 
remember  when  or  by  what  means  they  first  took  possession  of 
my  mind,  but  there  I  find  them  from  time  immemoriaL  Then 
casting  an  eye  on  the  education  of  children,  from  whence  I  can 
Hiake  a  judgment  of  my  own,  I  observe  they  are  instructed  in  re- 
ligious matters  before  they  can  reason  about  them,  and  conse- 
quently that  all  such  instruction  is  nothing  else  but  filling  the 
tender  mind  of  a  child  with  prejudices.  I  do  therefore  reject  all 
those  religious  notions,  whicn  1  consider  as  the  other  foUies  of 
my  childhood.  I  am  confirmed  in  this  way  of  thinking,  when  I 
look  abroad  into  the  world,  where  I  observe  papists,  and  several 
sects  of  dissenters,  which  do  all  agree  in  a  general  professioxi  of 
belief  in  Christ,  but  differ  vastly  one  from  ahother  in  the  par* 
ticulars  of  fisiith  and  worship.  1  then  enlarge  my  view  so  as  to 
take  in  Jews  and  Mahometans,  between  whom  and  the  Christianfl 
I  perceive  indeed  some  small  agreement  in  the  belief  of  one  Grod ; 
but  then  they  have  each  their  distinct  laws  and  revelations,  for 
which  they  express  the  same  regard.  But  extending  my  view 
still  further  to  heathenish  and  idolatrous  nations,  I  mscover  an 
endless  variety,  not  only  in  particular  opinions  and  modes  of 
worship,  but  even  in  the  very  notion  of  a  deity,  wherein  they 
widely  differ  one  from  another,  and  from  all  the  forementionea 
sects.     Upon  the  whole,  instead  of  truth  simple  and  uniform,  I 
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perceive  nothing  but  discord,  opposition^  and  wild  pretensions, 
all  springing  from  the  same  source,  to  wit,  the  prejudice  of  edu- 
cation. From  such  reasonings  and  reflections  as  these,  thinking 
men  have  concluded  that  all  religions  are  alike  false  and  fabulous. 
One  is  a  Christian,  another  a  Jew,  a  third  a  Mahometan,  a 
fourth  an  idolatrous  Gentile,  but  all  from  one  and  the  same  rea- 
son, because  they  happen  to  be  bred  up  each  in  his  respective 
sect  In  the  same  manner,  therefore,  as  each  of  these  contend- 
ing parties  condemns  the  rest,  so  an  unprejudiced  stander-by  will 
condemn  and  reject  them  all  together,  observing  that  thev  all 
draw  their  origin  from  the  same  fallacious  principle,  and  are 
carried  on  by  the  same  artifice  to  answer  the  same  ends  of  the 
priest  and  the  magistrate. 

YIL  Euph.  You  hold  then,  tliat  the  magistrate  concurs  with 
the  priest  in  imposing  on  the  people.  Ale.  I  do ;  and  so  must 
every  one  who  considers  things  in  a  true  light  For  you  must 
know,  the  magistrate's  principal  aim  is  to  keep  the  people  under 
him  in  awe.  Now  the  public  eye  restrains  men  from  open 
offences  against  the  laws  and  government.  But  to  prevent  secret 
transgressions,  a  magistrate  finds  it  expedient,  that  men  should 
believe  there  is  an  eye  of  providence  watching  over  their  private 
actions  and  dedgns.  And,  to  intimidate  those  who  might  other- 
wise be  drawn  into  crimes  by  the  prospect  of  pleasure  and  pro- 
fit, he  gives  them  to  understand,  that  whoever  escapes  punish- 
ment in  this  life  will  be  sure  to  find  it  in  the  next ;  and  that  so 
heavy  and  lasting,  as  infinitely  to  overbalance  the  pleasure  and 
profit  accruing  from  his  crimes.  Hence  the  belief  of  a  Grod,  the 
immortality  (n  the  soul,  and  a  future  state  of  rewards  and  pun- 
ishments have  been  esteemed  useful  engines  of  government. 
And  to  the  end  that  these  notional  airy  doctrines  might  make  a 
sensible  impression,  and  be  retained  on  the  minds  of  men,  skilful 
rulers  have  in  the  sevesal  civilized  nations  of  the  earth  devised 
temples,  sacrifices,  churches,  rites,  ceremonies,  habits,  music, 
prayer,  preaching,  and  the  like  spiritual  trumpery,  wherebv  the 
priest  maketh  temporal  gains,  and  the  magistrate  findeth  his 
account  in  frightening  and  subduing  the  people.  This  is  the 
original  of  the  combination  between  church  and  state,  of  reli^oa 
bylaw  established,  of  rights,  immunities,  and  incomes  of  priests 
all  over  the  world :  there  beinff  no  government  but  woula  have 
you  fear  God,  that  you  may  nonour  the  king  or  civil  power. 
And  you  will  ever  observe  that  politic  princes  keep  up  a  good 
understanding  with  their  clergy,  to  the  end  that  they  in  return, 
by  inculcating  religion  and  loyalty  into  the  minds  of  the  people, 
may  render  them  tame,  timorous,  and  slavish.  Crito  and  I  heaid 
this  discourse  of  Alciphron  with  the  utmost  attention,  though 
without  any  appearance  of  surprise,  there  being  indeed  nothing 
in  it  to  us  new  or  unexpected.     But  Euphranor,  who  had  never 
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before  been  present  at  Buch  conversation,  could  not  help  showing 
some  astonishment ;  which  Lysicles  observing,  asked  him  with 
a  lively  air,  how  he  liked  Alciphron's  lecture.  It  is,  said  he, 
the  first  I  believe  that  you  ever  heard  of  the  kind,  and  requireth 
a  strong  stomach  to  digest  it.  EupL  I  will  own  to  you  that 
my  digestion  is  none  of  the  quickest ;  but  it  hath  sometimes,  by 
degrees,  been  able  to  master  things  which  at  first  appeared  indi- 
gestible. At  present  I  admire  the  free  spirit  and  eloquence  of 
Alciphron :  but,  to  speak  the  truth,  I  am  rather  astonished,  than 
oonvmced  of  the  truth  of  his  opinions.  How  (said  he,  turning 
to  Alciphron),  is  it  then  possible  vou  should  not  believe  the  being 
of  a  God  ?  Ale,  To  be  plain  with  you,  I  do  not. 

Yin.  But  this  is  what  I  foresaw,  a  flood  of  light  let  in  at 
once  upon  the  mind  being  apt  to  dazzle  and  disorder,  rather  than 
enlighten  it.  Was  I  not  pinched  in  time,  the  regular  way  would 
be  to  have  begun  with  the  circumstantials  of  religion ;  next  to 
have  attacked  the  mysteries  of  Christianity ;  after  that  proceeded 
to  the  practical  doctrines ;  and  in  the  last  place  to  have  extir^ 
pated  tnat  which,  of  all  other  religious  prejudices,  being  the  first 
taught,  and  basis  of  the  rest,  hath  taken  the  deepest  root  in  our 
minds,  I  mean  the  belief  of  a  God.  I  do  not  wonder  it  sticks 
with  you,  having  known  several  very  ingenious  men  who  found 
it  difficult  to  free  themselves  from  this  prejudice.  Euph,  All 
men  have  not  the  same  alacrity  and  vigour  in  thinking :  for  my 
own  part,  I  find  it  a  hard  matter  to  keep  pace  with  you.  Ale. 
To  help  you,  I  will  go  a  little  way  back,  and  resume  the  thread 
of  my  reasoning.  First,  I  must  acquaint  you,  that  having  ap- 
plied my  mind  to  contemplate  the  idea  of  truth,  I  discovered  it 
to  be  of  a  stable,  permanent,  and  uniform  nature ;  not  various 
and  changeable,  like  modes  or  fashions,  and  things  depending  on 
fancy.  £i  the  next  place,  having  observed  several  sects  and  sub- 
divisions of  sects  espousing  very  different  and  contrary  opinions, 
and  yet  all  professing  Christianity,  T  rejected  those  points  wherein 
they  differed,  retainmg  only  that  which  was  agreed  to  by  all ; 
and  so  became  ktitudmarian.  Having  afterwards,  upon  a  more 
enlarged  view  of  things,  perceived  that  Christiane^  Jews,  and 
Mahometans  had  each  theu:  different  systems  of  faith,  aCTeeing 
only  in  the  belief  of  one  God,  I  became  a  deist.  Lastly,  ex- 
tending my  view  to  all  the  other  various  nations  which  inhabit 
this  globe,  and  finding  they  agreed  in  no  one  point  of  faith,  but 
differed  one  from  another,  as  well  as  from  the  forementioned 
sects,  even  in  the  notion  of  a  God,  in  which  there  is  as  great 
diversity  as  in  the  methods  of  worship,  I  thereupon  became  an 
atheist :  it  being  my  opinion  that  a  man  of  courage  and  sense 
should  follow  his  argument  wherever  it  leads  him,  and  that  nothing 
18  more  ridiculous  than  to  be  a  free-thinker  by  halves.  I  ap- 
prove the  man  who  makes  thorough  work,  and,  not  content  with 
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lopping  off  the  branohes,  extirpates  the  very  root  from  whidi 
the^  sprung. 

IX.  Atheism  therefore,  that  bugbear  of  women  and  focds,  is 
the  very  top  and  perfection  of  free-thinking.     It  is  the  giaDd 
arcanum  to  which  a  true  genius  naturally  riseth,  by  a  certain 
climax  or  gradation  of  thought,  and  without  which  he  can  never 
possess  his  soul  in  absolute   liberty  and  repose.      For  your 
thorough  conviction  in  this  main  article,  do  but  examine  the 
notion  of  a  Grod  with  the  same  freedom  that  you  would  other 
prejudices.     Trace  it  to  the  fountain-head,  and  you  shall  not  find 
that  you  had  it  by  any  of  your  senses,  the  only  true  means  of 
discovering  what  is  real  and  substantial  in  nature :  you  will  find 
it  lying  amongst  other  old  lumber  in  some  obscure  comer  of  the 
imagination,  the  proper  receptacle  of  visions,  fancies,  and  preju- 
dices of  all  kinds ;  and  if  you  are  more  attached  to  this  than  the 
rest,  it  is  only  because  it  is  the  oldest.     This  is  all,  take  my 
woid  for  it,  and  not  mine  only,  but  that  of  many  more  the  most 
ingenious  men  of  the  age,  who,  I  can  assure  you,  think  as  I  do 
on  the  subject  of  a  deity.     Though  some  of  them  hold  it  proper 
to  proceed  with  more  reserve  in  declaring  to  the  world  their 
opinion  in  this  particular,  than  in  most  others.     And  it  must  be 
owned,  there  are  still  too  many  in  England  who  retain  a  foolish 
prejudice  against  the  name  of  atheist.     But  it  lessens  every  day 
among  the  better  sort :  and  when  it  is  quite  worn  out,  our  free- 
thinkers may  then  (and  not  till  then)  be  said  to  have  given  the 
finishing  stroke  to  religion ;  it  being  evident  that  so  long  as  the 
existence  of  God  is  beueved,  religion  must  subsist  in  some  shape 
or  other.     But  the  root  being  once  plucked  up,  the  sdons  which 
shot  from  it  will  of  course  wither  and  decay.     Such  are  all  those 
whimsical  notions  of  conscience,  duty,  principle,  and  the  like, 
which  fill  a  man's  head  with  scruples,  awe  him  with  fears,  and 
make  him  a  more  thorough  slave  than  the  horse  he  rides.     A 
man  had  better  a  thousand  things  be  hunt^  by  baili£&  or  mes- 
sengers than  haunted  by  these  spectres,'  which  embarrass  and 
embitter  all  his  pleasures,  creating  the  most  real  and  sore  servi- 
tude upon  earth*     But  the  free-thinker,  with  a  vigorous  flight  of 
thought,   breaks  through  those  airy  springes,  and  asserts  his 
ordinal  independency.     Others  indeed  may  talk,  and  write,  and 
fight  about  hberty,  and  make  an  outward  pretence  to  it ;  but  the 
free-thinker  alone  is  truly  free.     Alciphron  having  ended  this 
discourse  with  an  air  of  triumph,  Eupluranor  spoke  to  him  in  the 
following  manner :    You  make  clear  work.    The  gentlemen  of 
your  profession  are,  it  seems,  admirable  weeders.     You  have 
rooted  up  a  world  of  notions :  I  should  be  glad  to  see  what  fine 
things  you  have  planted  in  their  stead.     Ale  Have  patience, 
good  Euphranor.     I  will  show  you  in  the  first  place,  that  what- 
ever was  sound  and  good  we  leave  untouched,  and  encourage  it 
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to  grow  in  the  mind  of  man*     And  secondly,  I  will  show  you 
what  excellent  things  we  have  planted  in  it     You  must  know 
then,  that  pursuing  our  close  and  severe  scrutiny,  we  do  at  last 
arrive  at  something  solid  and  real,  in  which  all  mankind  agree,  to 
wit,  the  appetites,  passions,  and  senses:  these  are  founded  in 
nature,  are  real,  have  real  objects,  and  are  attended  with  real  and 
suHstantial  pleasures ;  food,  drink,  sleep,  and  the  like  animal  en- 
joyments bein^  what  all  men  like  and  love.     And  if  we  extend 
our  view  to  ower  kinds  of  animals,  we  shall  find  them  all  agree 
in  this,  that  they  have  certain  natural  appetites  and  senses,  in  the 
^ratifying  and  satisfying  of  which  they  are  constantly  employed. 
Now  these  real  natural  good  things,  which  include  nothing  of 
notion  or  fancy,  we  are  so  far  from  destroying,  that  we  do  all  we 
can  to  cherish  and  improve  them.     According  to  us,  every  wise 
man  looks  upon  himself,  or  his  own  bodily  existence  in  this  pre- 
sent world,  as  the  centre  and  ultimate  end  of  all  his  actions  and 
regards.     He  considers  his  appetites  as  natural  guides  directing 
to  his  proper  good,  his  passions  and  senses  as  the  natural,  true 
means  of  enjoying  this  good.     Hence  he  endeavours  to  keep  his 
appetites  in  high  relish,  his  passions  and  senses  strong  and  lively, 
and  to  provide  the  greatest  quantity  and  variety  of  real  objects 
suited  to  them,  which  he  studieth  to  enjoy  by  all  possible  means, 
and  in  the  highest  perfection  imaginable.   And  the  man  who  can 
do  this  without  restraint,  remorse,  or  fear,  i^  as  happy  as  any 
other  animal  whatsoever,  or  as  his  nature  is  capable  of  being. 
Thus  I  have  given  you  a  succinct  view  of  the  principles,  dis- 
coveries, and  tenets  of  the  select  spirits  of  this  enlightened  a^e. 
X.  Crito  remarked,  that  Alciphron  had  spoken  his  mind  with 
great  deamess.     Yes,  replied  Euphranor,  we  are  obliged  to  the 
eentleman  for  letting  us  at  once  into  the  tenets  of  his  sect.   But, 
if  I  may  be  allowed  to  speak  my  mind,  Alciphron,  though  in 
compliance  with  my  own  request,  hath  given  me  no  small  un- 
easiness.    You  need,  said  Alciphron,  make  no  apology  for  speak- 
ing freely  what  you  think  to  one  who  professeth  himself  a  free- 
thmker.     I  should  be  sorry  to  make  one  whom  I  meant  to  oblige 
uneasy.     Prav  let  me  know  wherein  I  have  offended.   I  am  half 
ashamed,  rephed  Euphranor,  to  own  that  I,  who  am  no  great  ge^ 
nius,  have  a  weakness  incidental  to  little  ones.     I  would  say  that 
I  have  favourite  opinions,  which  you  represent  to  be  errors  and 
rejudioes.     For  instance,  the  immortality  of  the  soul  is  a  notion 
am  fond  of,  as  what  supports  the  mind  with  a  very  pleasixiff 
prospect     And  if  it  be  an  error,  I  should  perhaps  be  of  TuUyis 
mind,  who  in  that  case  professed  he  should  be  sorry  to  know  me 
truth,  acknowledging  no  sort  of  obligation  to  certain  philosophers 
in  his  days,  who  taught  the  soul  of  man  was  mortal.     They  were, 
it  seems,  predecessors  to  those  who  are  now  called  free-thinkers ; 
which  name  being  too  general  and  indefinite,  inasmuch  as  it  comr 
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prehendB  all  those  who  think  for  themselvesy  whether  thej  agree 
in  opinion  with  these  gentlemen  or  no,  it  should  not  seem  amiss 
to  assign  them  a  specific  appellation  or  peculiar  name,  whereby 
to  distinguish  them  from  other  philosophers,  at  least  in  our  present 
conference.  For  I  cannot  bear  to  argue  against  £ree-thinking 
and  free-thinkers.  Ale,  In  the  eyes  of  a  wise  man  words  are  of 
small  moment.  We  do  not  think  trutli  attached  to  a  name. 
JEuph,  If  you  please  then,  to  avoid  confusion,  let  us  call  your 
sect  by  the  same  name  that  TuUy  (who  understood  the  force  of 
language)  bestowed  upon  them.  Ak.  With  all  my  heart.  Pray 
what  might  that  name  be?  Euph.  Why  he  calls  them  minute 
philosophers.  Right,  said  Crito,  the  modem  free-thinkers  are 
the  very  same  with  those  Cicero  called  minute  philoeopher% 
which  name  admirably  suits  them,  they  being  a  sort  of  sect 
which  diminish  all  the  most  valuable  things^  the  thoughts,  views, 
and  hopes  of  men :  all  the  knowledge,  notions,  and  theories  (^ 
the  mind  they  reduce  to  sense;  human  nature  they  contract  and 
degrade  to  the  narrow,  low  stimdard  of  animal  life,  and  assign  us 
only  a  small  pittance  of  time  instead  of  immortality.  Alciidiroii 
verv  gravely  remarked,  that  the  gentlemen  of  his  sect  had  done 
no  injuTT  to  man,  and  that  if  he  be  a  little,  short-lived,  contemp- 
tible animal,  it  was  not  their  saying  it  made  him  so :  and  they 
were  no  more  to  blame  for  whatever  defects  they  discover,  than 
a  faithful  glass  for  making  the  wrinkles  which  it  only  show&  As 
to  what  you  observe,  said  he,  of  those  we  now  call  firee-thinkers 
having  been  anciently  termed  ininute  philosophers,  it  is  my 
opinion  this  appellation  might  be  derived  from  their  considering 
things  minutely,  and  not  swallowing  them  in  the  gross,  as  other 
men  are  used  to  do.  Besides,  we  all  know  the  best  eyes  are 
necessary  to  discern  the  minutest  objects ;  it  seems  therefore,  that 
minute  philosophers  might  have  been  so  called  from  their  dis- 
tinguished perspicacity.  Euph.  O  Alciphron!  these  minute 
phuosophers  (since  that  is  their  true  name)  are  a  sort  of  pirates 
who  plunder  all  that  come  in  their  way.  1  consider  mysw  as  a 
man  left  stripped  and  desolate  on  a  bleak  beach. 

XL  But  who  are  these  profound  and  learned  men  that  of  late 
years  have  demolished  the  whole  fabric  which  law^vers,  philo- 
sophers, and  divines  had  been  erecting  for  so  many  ages?  Liyd- 
des  hearing  these  words  smiled,  and  siud  he  believed  Euphranor 
had  figured  to  himself  philosophers  in  square  caps  and  long 
gowns :  but,  thanks  to  these  happy  times,  the  reign  of  pedantry 
was  over.  Our  philosophers,  saia  he,  are  of  a  very  different  kind 
from  those  awkward  students,  who  think  to  come  at  knowledge  by 
poring  on  dead  languages,  and  old  authors,  or  by  sequestering 
themselves  from  the  cares  of  the  world  to  meditate  in  solitude 
and  retirement  They  are  the  best  bred  men  of  the  age,  men 
who  know  the  world,  men  of  pleasure,  men  of  fashion,  and  fine 
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gentlemen.  EupJu  I  have  Bome  small  notion  of  the  people  you 
mention,  but  enould  never  have  taken  them  for  plulosophers. 
Cru  Nor  would  any  one  else  till  of  late.  The  world,  it  seems, 
was  long  under  a  mistake  about  the  way  to  knowledge,  thinking 
it  lay  through  a  tedious  course  of  academiod  education  and 
stud;^.  But  amonff  the  discoveries  of  the  present  age,  one  of  the 
principal  is  the  finding  out  that  such  a  method  doth  rather  retard 
and  obstruct,  than  promote  knowledge.  Ale.  Academical  study 
may  be  comprised  in  two  points,  reading  and  meditation.  Their 
reading  is  chiefly  employed  on  ancient  authors  in  dead  languages : 
so  that  a  great  part  of  their  time  is  spent  in  learning  words ; 
which,  when  they  have  mastered  with  infinite  pains,  what  do  they 
get  by  it  but  old  and  obsolete  notions,  that  are  now  quite  ex- 
ploded and  out  of  use  ?  Then,  as  to  their  meditations,  what  can 
they  possibly  be  good  for  ?  He  that  wants  the  proper  materials 
of  thouffht,  may  think  and  meditate  for  ever  to  no  purpose: 
those  cobwebs  spun  by  scholars  out  of  their  own  brains  being 
alike  unserviceable,  either  for  use  or  ornament.  Proper  ideas  or 
materials  are  only  to  be  got  by  frequenting  good  company.  I 
know  several  gentlemen,  who,  since  their  appearance  in  the 
world,  have  spent  as  much  time  in  rubbing  off  the  rust  and  pe- 
dantry of  a  coIIeTO  education,  as  they  had  done  before  in  acquir* 
ing  it  Lys.  I'll  undertake,  a  lad  of  fourteen,  bred  in  the 
modem  way,  shall  make  a  better  figure,  and  be  more  considered  in 
any  drawing-room  or  assembly  of  polite  people,  than  one  of  four 
and  twenty,  who  hath  lain  by  a  long  time  at  school  and  college. 
He  shall  say  better  things,  in  a  better  manner,  and  be  more  liked 
by  good  judges.  Euph*  Where  doth  he  pick  up  all  this  improve- 
ment ?  CrL  Where  our  grave  ancestors  would  never  have  looked 
for  it,  in  a  drawing-room,  a  coffee-house,  a  chocolate-house,  at  the 
tavern,  or  groom-portei^s.  In  these  and  the  like  fashionable 
places  of  resort,  it  is  the  custom  for  polite  persons  to  speak  freely 
on  all  subjects,  religious,  moral,  or  political.  So  that  a  young 
gentleman  who  frequents  them  is  in  the  wa;^  of  hearing  many 
instructive  lectures,  seasoned  with  wit  and  raillery,  and  uttered 
with  spirit  Three  or  four  sentences  from  a  man  of  quality  spoken 
with  a  good  air,  make  more  impression,  and  convey  more  know- 
ledge, than  a  dozen  dissertations  in  a  dry  academical  way. 
Ettpli  There  is  then  no  method  or  course  of  studies  in  those 
plaices.  Lv$.  None  but  an  easy  free  conversation,  which  takes 
m  every  tning  that  offers,  without  any  rule  or  design.  Euph, 
I  always  thought  that  some  order  was  necessanr  to  attain 
any  useful  degree  of  knowledge ;  that  haste  and  confusion 
b^;at  a  conceited  ignorance ;  XmX  to  make  our  advances  sure, 
they  should  be  gradual,  and  those  points  first  learned  which  mi^ht 
cast  a  light  on  what  was  to  follow.  Ale*  So  long  aa  learning 
was  to  be  obtfuned  only  by  that  slow  formal  course  of  study,  few 
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of  the  better  sort  knew  much  of  it:  but  now  it  is  grown  an 
amusement,  our  young  gentry  and  nobility  imbibe  it  insenmbly 
amidst  their  diversionSy  and  nuike  a  considerable  progress.  £upL 
Hence  probably  the  great  number  of  minute  philosophers.  CrL 
I  is  to  this  that  sect  is  owing  for  so  many  ingenious  proficients 
o^  both  sexes.  You  may  now  commonly  see  (what  no  former 
age  ever  saw)  a  young  lady  or  a  petit  mo^Jtre  nonplus  a  divine 
or  an  old-fashioned  gentleman,  who  hath  read  many  a  Greek  and 
Latin  author,  and  spent  much  time  in  hard  methodical  study. 
Euph,  It  should  seem  then  that  method,  exactness,  and  industry 
are  a  diBadvnntage.  Here  Alciphron,  turning  to  Lysicles,  said 
he  could  make  the  point  very  dear,  if  Euphranor  had  any  notion 
of  painting.  JEupL  I  never  saw  a  first-rate  picture  in  my  life, 
but  have  a  tolerable  collection  of  prints^  and  have  seen  some  good 
drawings.  Ale.  You  know  then  the  difference  between  the 
Dutch  and  the  Italian  manner.  Eufh.  I  have  some  notion  of 
it  Ale,  Suppose  now  a  drawing  finished  by  the  nice  and  labo- 
rious touches  of  a  Dutch  pencil,  and  another  off  hand  scratched 
out  in  the  free  manner  of  a  great  Italian  master.     The  Dutch 

Siece,  which,  hath  cost  so  mudi  pains  and  time,  will  be  exact  in- 
eed,  but  without  that  force,  spirit,  or  grace,  which  appear  in  the 
other,  and  are  the  effects  of  an  easy,  free  pencil  Do  but  apply 
th^s,  and  the  point  will  be  clear.  Evph.  Pray  inform  me,  did 
those  great  Italian  masters  begin  and  proceed  in  their  art  without 
any  choice  of  method  or  subject,  and  always  draw  with  the  same 
ease  and  freedom  ?  Or  did  they  observe  some  method,  beginnii^ 
with  simple  and  elementary  parts,  an  eye,  a  nose,  a  finger,  which 
they  drew  with  great  pains  and  care,  often  drawing  the  same 
thing,  in  order  to  draw  it  correctly,  and  so  proceeding  with  pa- 
tience and  industry,  till  after  a  considerable  length  of  time  they 
arrived  at  the  free  masterly  manner  you  speak  of  ?  If  this  were 
the  case,  I  leave  you  to  make  the  application.  Ale.  You  may 
dispute  the  matter  if  you  please.  But  a  man  of  parts  is  one 
thing,  and  a  pedant  another.  Pains  and  method  may  do  for  some 
sort  of  people.  A  man  must  be  a  long  time  kindling  wet  straw 
into  a  vile  smothering  flame,  but  spirits  blaze  out  at  once. 
Euplu  The  minute  philosophers  have,  it  seems,  better  parts  than 
other  men,  which  qualifies  them  for  a  different  education.  Ale. 
Tell  me,  Euphranor,  what  is  it  that  rives  one  man  a  better  mien 
than  another;  more  politeness  in  oress,  speech,  and  motion? 
Nothing  but  frequenting  good  company.  By  the  same  means  men 
ffet  insensibly  a  delicate  taste,  a  refined  judmient,  a  certain  po- 
Bteness  in  tmnkiog  and  expressing  one's  sel£  No  wonder  if  Vou 
countrymen  are  strangers  to  the  advantage  of  polite  conversation, 
which  constantly  keeps  the  mind  awake  and  active,  exercising  its 
faculties,  and  calling  lorth  all  its  strength  and  spirit  on  a  thousand 
different  occasions  and  subjects,  that  never  came  in  the  way  of  a 
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book*woTm  in  a  collie,  no  more  than  of  a  ploughman.  CrL 
Hence  thoee  lively  faculties,  that  quickness  of  apprehension,  that 
slyness  of  ridicule,  that  egr^ous  talent  of  wit  and  humour 
which  distinguish  the  gentlemen  of  your  profession.  Euph.  It 
should  seem  then  that  your  sect  is  made  up  of  what  you  call  fine 
gentlemen.  Lys.  Not  altogether,  for  we  have  among  us  some 
contemplative  spirits  of  a  coarser  education,  who,  from  observing 
the  behaviour  and  proceeding  of  apprentices,  watermen,  porters, 
and  the  assemblies  of  rabble  m  the  streets,  have  arrived  at  a  pro- 
found knowledge  of  human  nature,  and  made  great  discoveries 
about  the  principles,  springs,  and  motives  of  moral  actions. 
These  have  demolished  the  received  systems,  and  done  a  world 
of  good  in  the  city.  Ale.  I  tell  you  we  have  men  of  all  sorts 
and  professions,  plodding  citizens,  thriving  stockjobbers,  skilful 
men  m  business,  polite  courtiers,  gallant  men  of  the  army ;  but 
our  chief  strength  and  flower  of  the  flock  are  those  promising 
young  men  who  have  the  advantage  of  a  modem  education. 
These  are  the  growing  hopes  of  our  sect,  by  whose  credit  and  in- 
fluence in  a  few  years  we  expect  to  see  those  great  things  accom- 
plished that  we  have  in  view.  Euph.  I  could  never  have 
miagined  your  sect  so  considerable.  Ale.  There  are  in  England 
many  honest  folk  as  much  in  the  dark  about  these  matters  as 
yourselves. 

XIL  To  judge  of  the  prevailing  opinion  among  people  of 
fashion,  by  what  a  senator  saith  in  the  house,  a  jud^  upon  the 
bench,  or  a  priest  in  the  pulpit,  who  all  speak  according  to  law, 
that  is,  to  the  reverend  prejudices  of  our  fofefathers,  would  be 
wrong*  You  should  go  into  good  company,  and  mind  what  men 
of  parts  and  breeding  say,  those  who  are  best  heard  and  most 
admired,  as  well  in  public  places  of  resort  as  in  private  visits. 
He  only  who  hath  these  opportunities,  can  know  our  real 
strength,  our  numbers,  and  the  figure  that  we  make.  Euph.  By 
your  account  there  must  be  many  minute  philosophers  among 
the  men  of  rank  and  fortune.  Ale.  Take  my  word  for  it,  not  a' 
few,  and  they  do  much  contribute  to  the  spreading  our  notions. 
For  he  who  knows  the  world  must  observe,  that  fashions  con- 
stantly descend.  It  is  therefore  the  right  way  to  propagate  an 
opinion  from  the  upper  end.  Not  to  say,  that  the  patronage  of 
such  men  is  an  encouragement  to  our  authors.  Euph.  It  seems 
then  you  have  authors  among  you.  Lys.  That  we  have,  several, 
and  those  very  great  men,  who  have  obliged  the  world  with 
many  useful  and  profound  discoveries.  CWi.  Moschon,  for  in- 
stance, hath  proved  that  man  and  beast  are  really  of  the  same 
nature :  that  consequently  a  man  need  only  indulge  his  senses 
and  appetites  to  be  as  happy  as  a  brute.  Gorgias  hath  gone  fur- 
ther, demonstrating  man  to  be  a  piece  of  docK-work  or  machine ; 
and  that  thought  or  reason  are  the  same  thing  as  the  impulse  of 
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one  ball  against  another.  Cimon  hath  made  noble  use  of  these 
discoveries,  proving  as  clearly  as  any  proposition  in  mathematics, 
that  conscience  is  a  whimy  and  monuity  a  prejudice ;  and  that  a 
man  is  no  more  accountable  for  his  actions  than  a  clock  is  for 
striking.  Tryphon  hath  written  irrefragably  on  the  usefulness 
of  vice.  Thrasenor  hath  confuted  the  foolish  prejudice  men  had 
against  atheism,  showing  that  a  republic  of  atheists  mi^ht  live 
veiy  happily  together.  Demylus  hath  made  a  jest  of  loyalty, 
and  convmoed  the  world  there  is  nothing  in  it:  to  him  and 
another  philosopher  of  the  same  stamp,  this  affe  is  indebted  for 
discovenng,  that  public  spirit  is  an  idle  enthusiasm  which  seizeth 
only  on  w^ik  minds.  It  would  be  endless  to  recount  the  dis- 
coveries made  by  writers  of  this  sect.  Lyt.  But  the  master- 
piece and  finishmg  stroke  is  a  learned  anecdote  of  our  great 
Diagoras,  containing  a  demonstration  against  the  being  of  God ; 
which,  it  is  conceived,  the  public  is  not  yet  ripe  for.  But  I  am 
assur^  by  some  judicious  friends  who  mive  seen  it,  that  it  is  as 
clear  as  day-light,  and  will  do  a  world  of  good,  at  one  blow 
demolishing  the  whole  system  of  religion.  These  discoveries  are 
published  by  our  philosophers,  sometimes  in  just  volumes,  but 
often  in  pamphlets  and  loose  papers,  for  their  raulier  conveyance 
through  the  kingdom.  And  to  them  must  be  ascribed  that  abso- 
lute and  independent  freedom,  which  groweth  so  fast  to  the 
terror  of  all  bigots.  Even  the  dull  and  ignorant  b^n  to  open 
their  eves,  and  be  influenced  by  the  example  and  aumority  of  so 
many  ingenious  men.  Euph.  It  should  seem  by  this  account, 
that  your  sect  extend  their  discoveries  beyond  religion ;  and  that 
loyalty  to  his  prince,  or  reverence  for  the  laws,  are  but  mean 
things  in  the  eye  of  a  minute  philosopher.  Lys.  Very  mean : 
we  are  too  wise  to  think  there  is  any  thing  sacred  either  in  king 
or  constitution,  or  indeed  in  any  thing  else.  A  man  of  sense 
may  perhaps  seem  to  pay  an  occasional  regard  to  his  prince ;  but 
this  is  no  more  at  bottom  than  what  he  pays  to  Grod,  when  he 
kneels  at  the  sacrament  to  qualify  himself  for  an  office.  Fear 
God,  and  honour  the  king,  are  a  pair  of  slavish  maxims,  which 
had  for  a  long  time  cramped  human  nature,  and  awed,  not  only 
weak  minds,  but  even  men  of  good  understanding,  till  their 
eyes,  as  I  observed  before,  were  opened  by  our  philosophers. 
Euplu  Methinks  I  can  easily  comprehend  that,  when  the  fear  of 
Grod  is  quite  extinguished,  the  mind  must  be  very  easy  with 
respect  to  other  duties,  which  become  outward  pretences  and 
formalities,  from  the  moment  that  they  quit  their  hold  upon  the 
conscience,  and  conscience  always  supposeth  the  being  of  a  God 
But  I  still  thought  that  Englishmen  of  all  denominations  (how 
widely  soever  they  differ  as  to  some  particular  points)  agreed  in 
the  belief  of  a  Grod,  and  of  so  much  at  least  as  is  called  natural 
religion.     Ak,  I  have  already  told  you  my  own  opinion  of  those 
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matters^  and  what  I  know  to  be  the  opinion  of  many  more. 
CrL  Probably,  Euphranor,  by  the  title  of  deists,  which  is  some- 
times given  to  minute  philosophers,  you  have  been  misled  to 
imagine  they  believe  and  worship  a  God  according  to  the  light 
of  nature :  but  by  living  among  them,  you  may  soon  be  con- 
vinced of  the  contrary.  They  have  neither  time,  nor  place,  nor 
form  of  divine  worship ;  they  offer  neither  prayers  nor  praises  to 
God  in  public ;  and  in  their  private  practice  show  a  contempt  or 
dislike  even  of  the  duties  of  natural  religion.  For  instance,  the 
saying  grace  before  and  after  meals  is  a  plain  point  of  natural 
worship,  and  was  once  universally  practised ;  but  in  proportion 
as  this  sect  prevailed  it  hath  been  laid  aside,  not  only  by  the 
minute  philosophers  themselves,  who  woidd  be  infinitely  asmuned 
of  such  a  weakness  as  to  beg  God's  blessing,  or  give  God  thanks 
for  their  daily  food ;  but  also  by  others  who  are  afraid  of  being 
thought  fools  by  the  minute  philosophers.  JSuph,  Is  it  possible 
that  men,  who  reallv  believe  a  God,  should  yet  decline  paying 
so  easy  and  reasonable  a  duty  for  fear  of  incurring  the  contempt 
of  atheists  ?  Cru  I  tell  you  there  are  many,  who  Jbelievins  m 
their  hearts  the  truth  of  religion,  are  yet  afraid  or  ashamed  to 
own  it,  lest  they  should  forfeit  their  reputation  with  those  who 
have  the  good  luck  to  pass  for  great  wits  and  men  of  genius. 
Ale.  O  Euphranor,  we  must  make  allowance  for  Crito's  preju- 
dice :  he  is  a  worthy  gentleman,  and  means  well.  But  doth  it 
not  look  like  prejudice  to  ascribe  the  respect  that  is  paid  our 
ingenious  free-thinkers  rather  to  good  luck  than  to  merit? 
Euph.  I  acknowledge  their  merit  to  be  very  wonderful,  and  that 
those  authors  must  needs  be  great  men  who  are  able  to  prove 
sach  paradoxes:  for  example,  that  so  knowing  a  man  as  a 
minute  philosopher  should  be  a  mere  machine,  or  at  best  no 
better  timn  a  brute.  Ale.  It  is  a  true  maxim,  that  a  man  should 
think  with  the  learned  and  speak  with  the  vul^r.  I  should  be 
loath  to  place  a  gentleman  ot  merit  in  such  a  li^ht,  before  preju- 
diced ana  ignorant  men.  The  tenets  of  our  philosophy  have  this 
in  CQinmon  with  many  other  truths,  in  metaphysics,  geometry, 
Astronomy,  and  natursd  philosophy,  that  vulgar  ears  cannot  bear 
them.  All  our  discoveries  and  notions  are  in  themselves  true 
and  certain ;  but  they  are  at  present  known  only  to  the  better 
sort,  and  would  sound  strange  and  odd  among  the  vulgar.  But 
this,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  will  wear  off  with  time.  EupJu  I  do  not 
wonder  that  vulgar  minds  should  be  startled  at  tbe  notions  of 
your  philosophy.  CrL  Truly  a  very  curious  sort  of  philosophy, 
and  much  to  be  admired. 

XIII.  The  profound  thinkers  of  this  way  have  taken  a  direct 
contrary  course  to  all  the  great  philosophers  of  former  ases,  who 
made  it  their  endeavour  to  raise  and  refine  human  kind,  and 
remove  it  as  far  as  possible  from  the  brute;  to  moderate  and 
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subdue  men's  appetites ;  to  remind  ihem  of  the  dignity  of  their 
nature ;  to  awasen  and  improve  their  superior  faculties  and  direct 
them  to  the  noblest  objects ;  to  possess  men's  minds  with  a  high 
sense  of  the  Divinity,  of  the  supreme  good,  and  the  immortali^ 
of  the  souL     They  took  great  pains  to  strengthen  the  obligations 
to  virtue,  and  upon  all  those  subjects  have  wrought  out  noble 
theories,  and  treated  with  singular  force  of  reason.     But  it  seems 
our  minute  philosophers  act  the  reverse  of  all  other  wise  and 
thinking  men ;  it  being  their  end  and  aim  to  erase  the  principles 
of  all  that  is  great  and  good  from  the  mind  of  man,  to  unhinge 
all  order  of  civil  life,  to  undermine  the  foundations  of  morality, 
and,  instead  of  improving  and  ennobling  our  natures,  to  bring  us 
down  to  the  maxims  and  way  of  thinking  of  the  most  unedu* 
cated  and  barbarous  nations,  and  even  to  degrade  human  kind  to 
a  level  with  brute  beasts.     And  &11  the  while  they  would  pass 
upon  the  world  for  men  of  deep  knowledge.     But  in  effect  what 
is  all  this  n^ative   knowledge  better  than  downright  savage 
ignorance  ?    That  there  is  no  Providence,  no  spirit,  no  future 
state,  no  moral  duty :  truly  a  fine  system  for  an  honest  man  to 
own,  or  an  ingenious  man  to  value  himself  upon  I     Alciphron, 
who  heard  this  discourse  with  some  uneasiness,  very  gravely  re- 
plied :  Disputes  are  not  to  be  decided  by  the  wdght  of  authority, 
but  by  the  force  of  reason.     Yon  may  pass,  indeed,  general 
reflections  on  our  notions,  and  call  them  brutal  and  barbarous  if 
you  please :  but  it  is  such  brutality  and  such  barbarism  as  few 
could  have  attained  to  if  men  of  the  greatest  genius  had  not 
broken  the  ice,  there  being  nothing  more  difficult  than  to  get  the 
better  of  education,  and  conquer  ^d  prejudices.     To  remove  and 
cast  off  a  heap  of  rubbish  that  has  been  gathering  upon  the  soul 
from  our  very  infancy,  requires  great  courage  and  ffreat  strength 
of  faculties.     Our  phUosophers,  therefore,  do  weU  deserve  the 
name  of  esprits  forts^  men  of  strong  heads,  free-thinkers,  and  such 
like  appellations  betokening  great  force  and  liberty  of  mind.     It 
is  very  possible,  the  heroic  ubours  of  these  men  may  be  repre- 
sented (for  what  is  not  capable  of  misrepresentation  ?)  as  a  pi- 
ratical plundering  and  stripping  the  mmd  of  its  w^th  and 
ornaments,  when  it  is  in  truth  the  divesting  it  only  of  its  pre- 
judices, and  reducing  it  to  its  untainted  original  state  of  nature. 
Oh  nature  I  the  genuine  beauty  of  pure  nature  I    Euph.  You 
seem  very  much  taken  with  the  beauty  of  natuie.     Be  pleased 
to  tell  me,  Alciphron,  what  those  things  are  which  yon  esteem 
natural,  or  by  what  mark  I  may  know  them. 

XI Y.  Ale.  For  a  thing  to  be. natural,  for  instance  to  the  mind 
of  man,  it  must  appear  originally  therein,  it  must  be  universally 
in  all  men,  it  must  be  invariably  the  same  in  all  nations  and 
ages.  These  limitations  of  original,  universal,  and  invariable, 
exclude  all  those  notions  found  in  the  human  mind,  which  are  the 
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effect  of  custom  and  education.   The  case  is  the  same  with  respect 
to  all  other  species  of  beings.     A  cat,  for  example,  hath  a  na- 
tored  inclination  to  pursue  a  mouse,  because  it  i^rees  with  the 
forementioned  marks.     But  if  a  cat  be  taught  to  pby  tricks,  you 
will  not  say  those  tricks  are  natural     For  the  same  reason,  if 
upon  a  plum-tree  peaches  and  apricots  are  engrafted,  nobody 
will  say  they  are  the  natural  growth  of  the  plum-tree.     EupL 
But  to  return  to  man :  it  seems  you  allow  those  things  alone  to 
be  natural  to  him,  which  show  themselves  upon  his  first  entrance 
into  the  world ;  to  wit  the  senses  and  such  passions  and  appe- 
tites as  are  discovered  upon  the  first  application  of  their  respec- 
tive objects.     Ale,  That  is  my  opinion.     Euplu  Tell  me.  Aid'- 
phron,  if  from  a  young  apple-tree  after  a  certain  period  of  time 
there  should  shoot  form  leaves,  blossoms,  and  apples ;  would  you 
deny  these  things  to  be  natural,  because  they  did  not  discover 
and  display  themselves  in  the  tender  bud  ?    Ale,  I  would  not. 
Euph,  And  suppose  that  in  a  man,  after  a  certain  season,  the 
appetite  of  lust  or  the  faculty  of  reason  shall  shoot  forth,  open, 
and  display  themselves  as  leaves  and  blossoms  do  in  a  tree ; 
would  you  therefore  deny  them  to  be  natural  to  him,  because 
they  did  not  appear  in  his  original  infancy  ?    Ale  I  acknowledge 
I  would  not.    JEuph,  It  seems  therefore,  that  the  first  mark  of  a 
thing's  being  natural  to  the  mind  was  not  warily  laid  down  by 
you;   to  wit,  that  it  should  appear  originally  m  it.     Ale.  It 
seems  so.    Euplu  Again,  inform  me,  Alciphron,  whether  you  do 
not  think  it  natural  for  an  orange-plant  to  produce  oranges? 
Ale  I  da     Etmh.  But  plant  it  in  the  north  end  of  Great  Bri- 
tain, and  it  shall  with  care  produce,  perhaps,  a  ^ood  sallad ;  in 
the  southern  parts  of  the  same  islana,  it  may  with  much  pains 
and  culture  thrive  and  produce  indifferent  fruit;  but  in  Portugal 
or  Naples  it  will  produce  much  better  with  little  or  no  pains.     Is 
this  true  or  not  ?     Ale.  It  is  true.     Euph.  The  plant  being  the 
same  in  all  places  doth  not  produce  the  same  fruit,  sun,  soil,  and 
cultivation  making  a  difference.     Ah,  I  grant  it.     Euph,  And 
since  the  case  is,  you  say,  the  same  with  respect  to  all  species, 
why  may  we  not  conclude  by  a  parity  of  reason  that  things  may 
be  natural  to  human  kind,  and  yet  neither  found  in  all  men,  nor 
invariably  the  same  where  they  are  found  ?    Ale.    Hold,  Eu- 
phranor,  you  must  ezplidn  yourself  further.     I  shall  not  be  over 
nasty  in  my  concessions,     tjys.  You  are  in  the  right,  Alciphron, 
to  stand  upon  your  guard.      I  do  not  like  these  ensnaring  ques- 
tions.   Euph,   I  desire  you  to  make  no  concessions  in  com- 
plaisance to  me,  but  only  to  tell  me  your  opinion  upon  each 
particular,  that  we  may  understand  one  another,  know  wherein 
we  agree,  and  proceed  jointly  in  finding  out  the  truth.     But 
(added  Euphranor,  turning  to  Crito  and  me)  if  the  gentlemen  are 
against  a  free  and  fair  inquiry,  I  shall  give  them  no  further 
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trouble.     Ak,  Our  opinions  will  Btand  the  test.     We  fear  no 
trial:  proceed  as  you  please.     Euph.  It  seems  then  that  from 
what  you  have  granted  it  should  follow,  things  may  be  natural  to 
«  men,  although  they  do  not  actually  show  themselves  in  all  men, 
nor  in  equal  perfection ;  there  being  as  great  difference  of  culture 
and  evenr  other  advantage  with  respect  to  human  nature,  as  is  to 
be  found  with  respect  to  the  vegetable  nature  of  plants,  to  use 
your  own  similitude :  is  it  so  or  not  ?  Ale,  It  is.     Evplu  Answer 
me,  Alciphron,  do  not  men  in  all  times  and  places,  when  they 
arrive  at  a  certain  age,  express  their  thoughts  by  speech  ?    Ale, 
They  do.     Euph.  Should  it  not  seem  then  that  language  is  na- 
tural?    Ale.  It  should.     Euph,  And  yet  there  is  a  great  variety 
of  languages.     Ale,  I  acknowledge  there  is.     Euph,  From  aU 
this  wUl  it  not  follow,  a  thing  may  be  natural  and  yet  admit  of 
variety  ?    Ale.  I  grant  it  wiU.     Euph,  Should  it  not  seem  there- 
fore to  follow,  that  a  thing  may  be  natural  to  mankind,  though  it 
have  not  those  marks  or  conditions  assigned ;  though  it  be  not 
original,  universal,  and  invariable  ?    Ale,  it  should.     Euph,  And 
that  consequently  religious  worship  and  civil  government  may  be 
natural  to  man,  notwithstanding  they  admit  of  sundzy  forms  and 
different  degrees  of  perfection  r    Ale,  It  seems  ao.     Euph,  You 
have  granted  already  that  reason  is  natural  to  mankind.     Ale,  I 
have.     Euph,   Whatever  therefore  is  agreeable  to  reason  is 
agreeable  to  the  nature  of  man.     Ale.  It  is.     Euph,  Will  it  not 
follow  from  hence  that  truth  and  virtue  are  natural  to  man  ? 
Ale,  Whatever  is  reasonable  I  admit  to  be  natural     Euph,  And 
as  those  fruits  which  grow  from  the  most  generous  and  mature 
stock,  in  the  choicest  soil,  and  with  the  best  culture,  are  most 
esteemed ;  even  so  ought  we  not  to  think,  those  sublime  truths 
which  are  the  fruits  of  mature  thought,  and  have  been  rationally 
deduced  by  men  of  the  best  and  most  improved  understandings, 
to  be  the  choicest  productions  of  the  rational  nature  of  man? 
And  if  so,  being  in  fact  reasonable,  natural,  and  true,  they  ought 
not  to  be  esteemed  unnatural  whims,  errors  of  education,  and 
groundless  prejudices,  because  they  are  raised  and  forwarded  by 
manuring  and  cultivating  our  tender  minds,  because  they  take 
early  root  and  sprout  forth  betimes  by  the  care  and  diligence  of 
our  mstructors.  Ale,  Agreed,  provided  still  they  may  be  rationally 
deduced :  but  to  take  this  for  granted  of  what  men  vulgarly  caSl 
the  truths  of  morality  and  religion,  would  be  begging  uie  ques- 
tion.   Euph,  You  are  in  the  nglrt :  I  do  not,  the^ore,  take  for 
granted  that  they  are  rationaUy  deduced.     I  only  suppose  that, 
if  they  are,  they  must  be  allowed  natural  to  man,  or  in  other 
words  agreeable  to,  and  growing  from,  the  most  excellent  and 
peculiar  part  of  human  nature.     Ale,  I  have  nothing  to  object  to 
this.     Euph.  What  shall  we  think  theji  of  your  former  asser- 
tions ;  that  nothing  is  natural  to  man  but  what  may  be  found  in 
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all  men,  in  all  nations  and  ages  of  the  world ;  that  to  obtain  a 
genuine  view  of  human  nature,  we  must  extirpate  all  the  effects 
of  education  and  instruction,  and  r^^ard  only  the  senses,  appe- 
tites, and  passions  which  are  to  be  found  originally  in  all  man- 
kind ;  that,  therefore,  the  notion  of  a  God  can  nave  no  foundation 
in  nature,  as  not  being  originally  in  the  mind,  nor  the  same  in  all 
men?  Be  pleased  to  reconcile  these  things  with  your  late  con- 
cessions, which  the  force  of  truth  seems  to  have  extorted  from 
you. 

XY.  Ale.  Tell  me,  Euphranor,  whether  truth  be  not  one  and 
the  same  uniform,  invariable  thing :  and,  if  so,  whether  the  many 
different  and  inconsistent  notions  which  men  entertain  of  God 
and  duty  be  not  a  plain  proof  there  is  no  truth  in  them  ?    Eupk. 
That  truth  is  constant  and  uniform  I  freely  own,  and  that  con- 
sequently opinions  repugnant  to  each  other  cannot  be  true :  but 
I  think  it  will  not  hence  follow  they  are  all  alike  false.     If 
among  various  opinions  about  the  same  thing,  one  be  grounded 
on   clear  and  evident  reasons,  that  is  to  be  thought  true,  and 
others  only  so  far  as  they  consist  with  it.     Reason  is  the  same, 
and  rightly  appUed  will  lead  to  the  same  conclusions  in  all  times 
and  places.     Socrates  two  thousand  years  ago  seems  to  have 
reasoned  himself  into  the  same  notion  of  a  God,  which  is  enter- 
tained by  the  philosophers  of  our  days,  if  you  will  allow  that 
name  to  any  who  are  not  atheists.     And  the  remark  of  Confu- 
cius, that  a  man  should  guard  in  his  youth  against  lust,  in]  man- 
hood against  faction,  and  in  old  age  against  covetousness,  is  as 
current  morality  in  Europe  as  in  Cnina.     Ale,  But  still  it  would 
be  a  satisfaction  if  all  men  thought  the  same  way,,  difference  of 
opinions  implying  uncertainty.     Euph.  Tell  me,  AJciphron,  what 
you  take  to  be  the  cause  of  a  lunar  eclipse.     Ale.  The  shadow 
of  the  earth  interposing  between  the  sun  and  moon.     Euph, 
Are  you  assured  of  thb?    Ale,  Undoubtedly.    Euph,  Are  all 
mankind  agreed  in  this  truth  ?    Ale,  By  no  means.     Ignorant 
and  barbarous  people  assign  different  ridiculous  causes  of  this 
appearance.     Euph,  It  seems  then  there  are  different  opinions 
alx>ut  the  nature  of  an  eclipse.     Ale,  There  are.     Euph,  And 
nevertheless  one  of  these  opinions  is  true.     Ale,  It  is.     Euph, 
Diversity  therefore  of  opimons  about  a  thing  doth  not  hinder 
but  that  the  thing  may  be,  and  one  of  the  opinions  concerning  it 
may  be  true.     Ale,  I  acknowledge  it     Euph,  It  should  seem, 
therefore,  that  your  argument  agamst  the  belief  of  a  God  from 
the  variety  of  opinions  about  his  nature  is  not  conclusive.     Nor 
do  I  see  how  you  can  conclude  against  the  truth  of  any  moral  or 
reli^ous  tenet,  from  the  various  opinions  of  men  upon  the  same 
subject.     Might  not  a  man  as  well  argue,  that  no  historical 
account  of  a  matter  of  fact  can  be  true,  when  different  relations 
are  given  of  it?  Or  may  we  not  as  well  infer,  that  because  the 
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several  aects  of  philosophy  maintain  different  opinions,  none  of 
them  can  be  in  tne  right,  not  even  the  minute  {^ilosophers  them* 
selves?  During  this  conversation  Lysicles  seemed  uneasy,  like 
pne  that  wished  in  his  heart  there  was  no  God  Alciphron,  said 
he,  methinks  you  sit  by  very  tamely,  while  Euphranor  saps  the 
foundation  of  your  tenets.  Be  of  good  courage,  replied  Alci- 
phron :  a  skilfid  gamester  has  been  known  to  ruin  his  adversary 
by  yielding  him  some  advantage  at  first.  I  am  glad,  said  he, 
turning  to  Euphranor,  that  you  are  drawn  in  to  argue  and  make 
your  appeals  to  reason.  For  my  part,  wherever  reason  leads  I 
shall  not  be  afraid  to  follow.  Know  then,  Euphranor,  that  I 
freely  give  up  what  you  now  contend  for.  I  do  not  value  the 
success  of  a  few  crude  notions  thrown  out  in  a  loose  discourse^ 
any  more  than  the  Turks  do  the  loss  of  that  vile  infantry  they 
place  in  the  front  of  their  armies,  for  no  other  end  but  to  waste 
the  powder  and  blunt  the  swords  of  their  enemies.  Be  assured 
I  have  in  reserve  a  body  of  other-guess  arguments,  which  I  am 

ready   to  produce.     I  will  undertake  to  prove EupK  O 

Alciphron  l  I  do  not  doubt  your  faculty  of  proving.  But  before 
I  put  you  to  the  trouble  of  any  further  proofs,  I  should  be  glad 
to  know  whether  the  notions  of  your  minute  philosophy  are 
worth  proving.  I  mean,  whether  they  are  of  use  and  service  to 
mankind  ? 

XVI.  Ah.  As  to  that,  give  me  leave  to  tell  you,  a  tlung  may 
be  useful  to  one  man's  views,  and  not  to  another's :  but  truth  is 
truth,  whether  useful  or  not,  and  must  not  be  measured  by  the 
convenience  of  this  or  that  man,  or  party  of  men.  Euph.  But 
is  not  the  general  good  of  mankind  to  be  regarded  as  a  rule  and 
measure  of  moral  truths,  of  all  such  truths  as  direct  or  influence 
the  moral  actions  of  men  ?  Ale.  That  point  is  not  clear  to  me. 
I  know,  indeed,  that  l^slators,  and  divines,  and  poUBcians  have 
always  alleged,  that  it  is  necessary  to  the  well-being  of  mankind* 
that  they  should  be  kept  in  awe  by  the  slavish  notions  of  religion 
and  morality.  But  granting  all  this,  how  will  it  prove  these 
notions  to  be  true  ?  Convenience  is  one  thing,  and  truth  is  another. 
A  genuine  philosopher,  therefore,  will  overlook  all  advantages 
and  consider  only  truth  itself,  as  such.  Eph.  Tell  me,  Alci- 
phron, is  your  ^nuine  philosopher  a  wise  man,  or  a  fool?  Ale 
Without  question,  the  wisest  of  men.  Euplu  Which  is  to  be 
thought  the  wise  man,  he  who  acts  with  design,  or  he  who  acta 
at  random  ?  Ah.  He  who  acts  with  design.  Euph  Whoever 
acts  with  design,  acts  for  some  end :  doth  he  not  ?  Ah.  He  doth. 
Euph.  And  a  wise  man  for  a  good  end?  Ah.  True.  Etqflu 
And  he  showeth  his  wisdom  in  making  choice  of  fit  means  to 
obtfun  his  end.  AJc.  I  acknowledge  it.  Euph.  By  how  much 
therefore  the  end  proposed  is.  more  excellent,  and  by  how  much 
fitter  the  means  employed  are  to  obtain  it,  so  much  the  >viser  is 
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tbe  agent  to  be  esteemed.     Ak.  Hiis  seems  to  be  true.     JSuph. 
Can  a  rational  agent  propose  a  more  excellent  end  than  happi- 
ness?   Ale,  He   cannot.     JEuph,  Of  good  things,   the  greater 
good  is  most  excellent.     Ak.  Doubtless.     Euph.  Is   not   the 
seneral  happiness  of  mankind  a  greater  good  than  the  private 
happiness  of  one  man,   or  of  some  certain  men?    Ale,  It  is. 
Euph,  Is  it  not  therefore  the   most  excellent   end?     Ale.  It 
seems  sa     Euph,  Are  not  then  those  who  pursue  this  end  by 
the  properest  methods  to  be  thought  the  wisest  men?    Alc.l 
grant  they  are.     Euph,  Which  is  a  wise  man  governed  by,  wise 
or  foolish  notions  ?     Ale,  By  wise,  doubtless.     Euph,  It  seems 
tiien  to  follow,  that  he  who  promotes  the  general  well-being  of 
mankind  by  the  proper  necessary  means,  is  truly  wise,  and  acts 
upon  wise  grounds^     Ale.  It  should  seem  so.     Euph,  And  is  not 
folly   of  an  opposite  nature  to  wisdom?     Ale,  It  is.     Euph, 
Might  it  not  therefore  be  inferred,  that  those  men  are  foolish 
who  go  about  to  unhinge  such  principles  as  have  a  necessary 
connexion  with  the  general  good  of  mankind?     Ale,  Perhaps 
this  might  be  granted:  but  at  the  same  time  I  must  observe, 
that  it  is  in  my  power  to  deny  it.     Euph,  How !  you  will  not 
sorely  deny  the  conclusion,  when  you  admit  the  premises.     Ale, 
I  wonld  fain  know  upon  what  terms  we  argue ;  whether  in  this 
progress  of  question  and  answer,  if  a  man  makes  a  slip,  it  be 
utterly  irretrievable.    For  if  you  are  on  the  catch  to  lay  hold  of 
every  advantage,  without  allowing  for  surprise  or  inattention,  I 
must  tell  you  this  is  not  the  way  to  convince  my  judgment. 
Euph,  O  Alciphron  I  I  aim  not  at  triumph,  but  at  truth.     Yon 
are  therefore  at  full  liberty  to  unravel  all  that  hath  been  said, 
and  to  recover  or  correct  any  slip  you  have  made.     But  then 
yon  must  distinctly  point  it  out :  otherwise  it  will  be  impossible 
ever  to  arrive  at  any  conclusion.     Ale,  I  agree  with  you  upon 
these  terms  jointly  to  proceed  in  search  of  truth,  for  to  that  I 
am  sincerely  devoted.     In  the  progress  of  our  present  inquiry  I 
was,  it  seems,  guilty  of  an  oversignt,  in  acknowledging  the  gene- 
nd  happiness  (rf.  mankind  to  be  a  greater  good  than  the  particular 
happiness  of  one  man.     For  in  fact,  the  individual  h^piness  of 
every  man  alone,  constitutes  his  own  entire  good.     The  happi- 
ness of  other  men  making  no  part  of  mine,  is  not  with  respect  to 
me  a  good :  I  mean  a  true  natural  good.     It  cannot  therefore  be 
a  reasonable  end  to  be  proposed  by  me  in  truth  and  nature  (for 
I  do  not  speak  of  political  pretences),  since  no  wise  man  will  pur- 
sue an  end  which  doth  not  concern  him.     This  is  the  voice  of 
nature.     O  nature  I  thou  art  the  fountain,  original,  and  pattern 
of  all  that  is  good  and  wise.     Euph,  You  would  like  then  to 
follow  nature,  and  propose  her  as  a  guide  and  pattern  for  your 
imitation.     Ale,  Of  all  things.     Euph,  Whence  do  yon  gather 
this  respect  for  nature  ?    Ale,  From  the  excellency  of  her  pro- 
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ductions.  Euph.  In  a  v^etable^  for  mBtance,  you  say  there  10 
use  and  excellencjy  because  the  several  parts  of  it  are  so  con- 
nected and  fitted  to  each  other,  as  to  protect  and  nourish  the 
whole,  make  the  individual  grow,  and  propagate  the  kind,  and 
because  in  its  fruits  or  qualities  it  is  adapted  to  please  the  sense, 
or  contribute  to  the  benefit  of  man.  Ale.  Even  sa  Et^h.  In 
like  manner,  do  you  not  infer  the  excellency  of  animal  bodies  from 
observing  the  frame  and  fitness  of  their  several  parts,  by  which 
they  mutuaUy  conspire  to  the  well-being  of  each  other  as  well  as 
of  the  whole  ?  Do  you  not  also  observe  a  natural  union  and  con- 
sent between  animals  of  the  same  kind,  and  that  even  different 
kinds  of  ftnimitlH  have  certain  qualities  and  instincts  whereby  they 
contribute  to  the  exercise,  nourishment,  and  delight  of  each 
other  ?  Even  the  inanimate,  unorganized  elements  seem  to  have 
an  excellence  relative  to  each  other.  Where  was  the  excellency 
of  water,  if  it  did  not  cause  herbs  and  v^etables  to  spring  from 
the  earth,  and  put  forth  flowers  and  fhuts  ?  And  what  would 
become  of  the  beauty  of  the  earth,  if  it  was  not  warmed  by  the 
sun,  moistened  by  water,  and  fanned  bv  air  ?  Throughout  the 
whole  system  of  the  visible  and  natural  world,  do  you  not  per- 
ceive a  mutual  connexion  and  correspondence  of  parts?  And  is 
it  not  from  hence  that  you  frame  an  idea  of  the  perfection,  and 
order,  and  beauty  of  nature  ?  Ale*  All  this  I  grant.  Evph. 
And  have  not  tne  Stoics  heretofore  said  (who  were  no  more 
bigots  than  you  are),  and  did  you  not  yourself  say,  tins  pattern 
of  order  was  worthy  the  imitation  of  rational  agents?  Ale*  I 
do  not  deny  this  to  be  true.  Euph.  Oueht  we  not  therefore  to 
infer  the  same  union,  order,  and  regularity  in  the  moral  world 
that  we  perceive  to  be  in  the  natural  ?  Ak.  We  ouffht  £ttpA. 
Should  it  not  therefore  seem  to  follow  that  reasonaUe  creatures 
were,  as  the  philosophical  emperor*  observes,  made  one  for 
another :  and  consequently  that  man  ought  not  to  consider  him- 
self as  an  independent  individual,  whose  happiness  is  not  con- 
nected with  that  of  other  men ;  but  rather  as  the  part  of  a 
whole,  to  the  common  good  of  which  he  ought  to  conspire,  and 
order  his  ways  and  actions  suitably,  if  he  would  live  according 
to  nature  ?  Ale.  Supposing  this  to  be  true,  what  then  ?  Euph, 
Will  it  not  follow  that  a  wise  man  should  consider  and  pursue 
his  private  good,  with  regard  to,  and  in  conjunction  with,  that  of 
other  men  ?  in  granting  of  which,  you  thought  yourself  guilty 
of  an  oversight.  Though,  indeed,  the  svmpathy  of  pain  vaA 
pleasure,  and  the  mutual  affections  by  which  mankind  axe  knit 
together,  have  been  always  allowed  a  plain  proof  of  this  point: 
and  though  it  was  the  constant  doctrine  of  those,  who  were 
esteemed  the  wisest  and  most  thinking  men  among  the  ancients, 
as  the  Platonists,  Peripatetics,  and  Stoics;  to  say  nothing  of 
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Christiana,  whom  you  pronounce  to  be  an  unthinking,  prejudiced 
sort  of  people.  Ak.  I  shall  not  dispute  this  point  with  you. 
EupJu  Smce  therefore  we  are  so  far  agreed,  should  it  not  seem 
to  follow  from  the  premises,  that  the  belief  of  a  God,  of  a  future 
state,  and  of  moral  duties,  are  the  only  wise,  right,  and  genuine 
principles  of  human  conduct,  in  case  they  have  a  necessary  con- 
nexion with  the  well-being  of  mankind?  This  conclusion  you 
have  been  led  to  by  your  own  concessions  and  by  the  analogy  of 
nature.  Ale,  I  have  been  drawn  into  it  step  by  step  through 
several  preliminaries,  which  I  cannot  well  call  to  mind:  but  one 
thing  I  observe,  that  you  build  on  the  necessary  connexion  those 
prindples  have  with  the  well-being  of  mankind,  which  is  a  point 
neither  proved  nor  granted.  Lys.  This  I  take  to  be  a  grand 
fundamental  prgudice,  as  I  doubt  not,  if  I  had  time,  I  could 
make  appear.  But  it  is  now  late,  and  we  will,  if  you  think  fit, 
defer  this  subject  till  to-morrow.  Upon  which  motion  of  Lysicles, 
we  put  an  end  to  our  conversation  for  that  evening. 


THE  SECOND  DIALOGUE. 

I.  Vul^  error,  that  vice  is  hurtful.  II.  The  benefit  of  drankenness,  gamiaf;,  and 
whonng.  III.  Prejudice  against  vioe  wearing  off.  IV.  Its  usefulness  illustrated  in 
the  instances  of  CaUicles  and  Telesilla.  V.  The  reasonin?  of  Lysicles  in  behalf  of 
vice,  examined.  VI.  Wrong  to  punish  actions,  when  the  (»>ctrines  whence  they  flow 
are  tolerated.  VII.  Hazardous  experiment  of  the  minute  philosophers.  VIII.  Their 
doctrine  of  circulation  and  revolution.  IX.  Their  sense  or  a  reformation.  X.  Riches 
alone  not  the  public  weaL  XL  Authority  of  minute  philosophers :  their  prejudice 
against  religion.  XII.  Effects  of  luxury :  virtue,  whether  notional.  XI 11.  Plea- 
sure of  sense.  XIV.  What  sort  of  pleasure  most  natural  to  man.  XV.  Dignity  of 
human  nature.  XVI.  Pleasure  mistaken.  XVII.  Amusements,  miseiy,  and  cow- 
ardice of  minute  philosophers.  XVIII.  Rakes  cannot  reckon.  XIX.  Abilities  and 
success  of  minute  philosophers.  XX.  Happy  effects  of  the  minute  philosophv  in 
particular  instances.  XXl.  Their  free  notions  about  government  XXII.  England 
the  proper  soil  for  minute  philosophy.  XXI II.  The  policy  and  address  of  its  pro- 
fessors. XXIV.  Merit  of  minute  philosophers  towards  the  public.  XXV.  llieir 
notions  and  character.    XXVI.  Their  tendency  towards  popery  and  slavery. 

L  Next  morning,  Alciphron  and  Lysicles  said  the  weather  was 
so  fine  they  had  a  mind  to  spend  the  day  abroad,  and  take  a  cold 
dinner  under  a  shade  in  some  pleasant  part  of  the  country. 
Whereupon,  after  breakfast,  we  went  down  to  a  beach  about  half  a 
mile  off;  where  we  walked  on  the  smooth  sand,  with  the  ocean  on 
one  lumd,  and  on  the  other  wild  broken  rocks,  intermixed  with 
shady  trees  and  sprinffs  of  water,  till  the  sun  began  to  be  uneasy. 
We  then  withdrew  mto  a  hollow  glade,  between  two  rocks, 
where  we  had  no  sooner  seated  ourselves  but  Lysicles  addressing 
himself  to  Euphranor,  said :  I  am  now  ready  to  perform  what  I 
undertook  last  evening,  which  was  to  show,  there  is  nothing  in 
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that  necessary  connexion  which  some  men  imi^ne  between  those 
principles  you  contend  for,  and  the  public  sood.  I  freely  owb^ 
that  if  this  question  was  to  be  decided  by  the  authority  of  legifr- 
lators  or  philosophers,  it  must  go  against  us.  For  those  men 
generally  take  it  for  granted,  that  vioe  is  pernicious  to  the  public  ; 
and  that  men  cannot  be  kept  from  vice  but  by  the  fear  of  Gody 
and  the  sense  of  a  future  state ;  whence  they  are  induced  to 
think  the  belief  of  such  things  necessary  to  the  well-bdng  of 
human  kind.  This  false  notion  hath  prevailed  for  many  ages  in 
the  world,  and  done  an  infinite  deal  of  mischief,  being  in  truth 
the  cause  of  religious  establishments^  and  gaining  the  protection 
and  encouragement  of  laws  and  magistrates  to  the  clergy  and 
their  superstitions.  Even  some  of  the  wisest  among  the  ancienfcs^ 
who  agreed  with  oiur  sect  in  denying  a  providence  and  the  im-* 
mortahty  of  the  soul,  had  nevertheless  the  weakness  to  lie  under 
the  common  prejudice  that  vice  was  hurtful  to  societies  of  men. 
But  England  hath  of  late  produced  great  philosophers  who  have 
undeceived  the  world,  and  proved  to  a  demonstration  that  private 
vices  are  pubUc  benefits.  This  discovery  was  reserved  to  our 
times,  and  our  sect  hath  the  glory  of  it.  Cri.  It  is  possibte 
some  men  of  fine  understanding  might  in  former  ages  have  had 
a  glimpse  of  this  important  trum ;  but  it  may  be  presumed  they 
lived  in  ignorant  times  and  bigoted  countries,  which  were  not 
ripe  for  such  a  discovery.  Lys.  Men  of  narrow  capacities  and 
short  sight,  being  able  to  see  no  further  than  one  link  in  a  chain 
of  consequences,  are  shocked  at  small  evils  which  attend  upon 
vice.  But  those  who  can  enlarge  their  view,  and  look  througb  a 
long  series  of  events,  may  behold  happiness  resulting  from  vice, 
and  good  sprinmng  out  of  evil  in  a  thousand  instances.  To 
prove  my  point  I  shall  not  trouble  you  with  authorities  or  fiir- 
fetched  arguments,  but  bring  you  to  plain  matter  of  &ct  Do 
but  take  a  view  of  each  particular  vice,  and  trace  it  through  its 
effects  and  consequences,  and  then  you  will  clearly  perceive  the 
advantage  it  brings  to  the  public 

11.  Drunkenness,  for  instance,  is  by  your  sober  moralists 
thought  a  pernicious  vice ;  but  it  is  for  want  of  considering  the 
good  effects  that  flow  from  it.  For  in  the  first  place,  it  increases 
the  malt-tax,  a  principal  branch  of  his  majesty's  revenue,  and 
thereby  promotes  the  safety,  strength,  and  glory  of  the  nation. 
Secondly,  it  employs  a  great  number  of  hands,  the  brewer,  the 
maltster,  the  ploughman,  the  dealer  in  hops,  die  smith,  the  car- 
penter, the  brazier,  the  joiner,  with  all  other  artificers  necessary 
to  supply  those  enumerated  with  their  respective  instruments  and 
utensils.  All  which  advantages  are  procured  from  drunkenness  in 
the  vulgar  way,  by  strong  beer.  This  point  is  so  dear  it  will 
admit  of  no  diispute.  But  while  you  are  forced  to  allow  thus 
much,  I  foresee  you  are  ready  to  object  against  drunkenness 
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occasioned  by  wine  and  spirits,  as  exporting  wealth  into  foreign 
countries.  But  yon  do  not  reflect  upon  tne  number  of  hands, 
which  even  this  sets  on  work  at  home :  the  distillers,  the  vint- 
ners, the  merchants,  the  sailors,  the  shipwrights,  with  all  those 
who  are  employed  towards  victualling  and  fitting  out  ships, 
which  upon  a  nice  computation  will  be  found  to  include  an  in- 
credible variety  of  trades  and  callings.  Then  for  freighting  our 
ships  to  answer  these  foreign  importations,  all  our  manufacturers 
throughout  the  kingdom  are  employed,  the  spinners,  the  weavers, 
the  dyers,  the  wool-combers,  the  carriers,  the  packers.  And  the 
same  may  be  said  of  many  other  manufactures,  as  well  as  the 
woollen.  And  if  it  be  further  considered,  how  many  men  are 
enriched  by  all  the  forementioned  ways  of  trade  and  business,  and 
the  expenses  of  these  men  and  their  families,  in  all  the  several 
articles  of  convenient  and  fashionable  living,  whereby  all  sorts  of 
trades  and  callings,  not  only  at  home,  but  throughout  all  parts 
wherever  our  commerce  reaches,  are  kept  in  employment ;  you 
will  be  amazed  at  the  wonderfully  extended  scene  of  benefits 
which  arise  from  the  single  vice  of  drunkenness,  so  much  run 
down  and  declaimed  against  by  all  grave  reformers.  With  ad 
much  judgment  your  hsdf-witted  folk  are  accustomed  to  censure 
gaming.  And  indeed  (such  is  the  ignorance  and  folly  of  man- 
kind^ a  ^mester  and  a  drunkard  are  thought  no  better  than 
public  nuisances,  when  in  truth  they  do  each  in  their  way  greatly 
conduce  to  the  public  benefit.  If  you  look  only  on  the  surface 
and  first  appearance  of  things,  you  will  no  doubt  think  playing 
at  cards  a  verv  idle  and  fruitless  occupation.  But  dive  deeper, 
and  you  shall  perceive  this  idle  amusement  employs  the  card- 
maker,  and  he  sets  the  paper-mills  at  work,  by  which  the  poor 
rag-man  is  supported ;  not  to  mention  the  builders  and  worlkcrs 
in  wood  and  iron  that  are  employed  in  erecting  and  furnishing 
those  mills.  Look  still  deeper,  and  you  shall  find  that  candles 
and  chair-hire  employ  the  industrious  and  the  poor,  who  by  these 
means  come  to  be  relieved  by  sharpers  and  gentlemen,  who 
would  not  give  one  penny  in  charity.  But  you  will  say  that 
many  gentlemen  and  ladies  are  ruined  by  play,  without  consi- 
dering that  what  one  man  loses  another  gets,  and  that  conse- 
quently as  many  are  made  as  ruined :  money  changeth  hands, 
and  in  this  circulation  the  life  of  business  and  commerce  consists. 
When  money  is  spent,  it  is  all  one  to  the  public  who  spends  it 
Suppose  a  fool  of  quality  becomes  the  dupe  of  a  man  of  mean 
birth  and  circumstances,  who  has  more  wit :  in  this  case  what 
harm  doth  the  public  sustain  ?  Poverty  is  relieved,  ingenuitv  is 
rewarded,  the  money  stays  at  home,  and  has  a  lively  circulation, 
the  ingenious  sharper  being  enabled  to  set  up  an  equipage  and 
spend  liandsomely,  which  cannot  be  done  without  employing  a 
world  of  people.     But  you  will  perhaps  obiect,  that  a  man  re- 
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duced  by  play  may  be  put  upon  desperate  cooisesy  hurtful  to  the 
public.  Suppose  the  worst,  and  that  he  turns  h^bwayman; 
such  men  have  a  short  life  and  a  merry.  While  ne  lives,  he 
spends,  and  for  one  that  he  robs  makes  twenty  the  better  for  his 
expense.  And  when  his  time  is  come,  a  poor  family  may  be  re- 
lieved by  fifty  or  a  hundred  pounds  set  upon  his  head.  A  vulgar 
eye  Iooks  on  many  a  man  as  an  idle  or  mischievous  fellow,  whom 
a  true  philo^pher,  viewing  in  another  light,  considers  as  a  man 
of  pleasazit  occupation  wno  diverts  himself,  and  benefits  the 
public ;  and  that  with  so  much  ease,  that  he  employs  a  multitude 
of  men,  and  sets  an  infinite  machine  in  motion,  without  knowing 
the  good  he  does,  or  even  intending  to  do  any :  which  is  peculiar 
to  the  gentleman-like  way  of  doin^  good  by  vice.  I  was  consi- 
dering play,  and  that  insensibly  led  me  to  the  advantages  which 
attend  robbing  on  the  high-way.  Oh  the  beautiful  and  never 
enough  admired  connexion  of  vices!  It  would  take  too 'much 
time  to  show  how  they  all  hang  together,  and  what  an  infinite 
deal  of  good  takes  its  rise  from  every  one  of  them.  One  word 
for  a  favourite  vice,  and  I  shall  leave  you  to  make  out  the  rest 
yourself,  by  applying  the  same  way  of  reasoning  to  aU  other 
vices.  A  poor  girl,  who  might  not  have  the  spending  of  half  a 
crown  a  week  ii^  what  you  call  an  honest  way,  no  sooner  hath  the 
sood  fortune  to  be  a  kept  mistress,  but  she  employs  milliners, 
laundresses,  tire-'Women,  mercers,  and  a  number  of  other  trades, 
to  the  benefit  of  her  country^  It  would  be  endless  to  trace  and 
pursue  every  particular  vice  through  its  consequences  and  effects, 
and  show  the  vast  advantage  they  all  are  of  to  the  pubHc  The 
true  springs  that  actuate  the  great  machine  of  commerce,  and 
make  a  flourishing  state,  have  been  hitherto  little  understood. 
Your  moralists  and  divines  have  for  so  many  ages  been  cor- 
rupting the  genuine  sense  of  mankind,  and  filling  their  heads 
with  such  absurd  principles,  that  it  is  in  the  power  of  few  men 
to  contemplate  real  life  with  an  unprejudiced  eye*  And  fewer 
still  have  sufiSicient  parts  and  sagacity  to  pursue  a  long  train  of 
consequences,  relations,  and  dependencies,  which  must  be  done  in 
order  to  form  a  just  and  entire  notion  of  the  public  weaL  But, 
as  I  said  before,  our  sect  hath  produced  men  capable  of  these  dis- 
coveries, who  have  displayed  them  in  full  light,  and  made  them 
public  for  the  benefit  of  their  country. 

III.  Oh  I  said  Euphranor,  who  heard  this  discourse  with  great 
attention,  you,  Lysicles,  are  the  very  man  I  wanted,  eloquent 
and  ingenious,  knowing  in  the  principles  of  your  sect,  and  willing 
to  impart  them.  Pray  tell  me,  do  these  principles  find  an  easy 
admission  in  the  world  ?  Lys.  They  do  among  ingenious  men 
and  people  of  fashion,  though  you  will  sometimes  meet  with 
strong  prejudices  against  them  in  the  middle  sort,  an  effect  of 
o^inary  talents  and  mean  breeding.     EupK  I  should  wonder  if 
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men  were  not  shocked  at  notions  of  such  a  surprisinj?  natuie,  so 
contrary  to  all  laws,  education,  and  religion.  Lys.  They  would 
be  shocked  much  more  if  it  had  not  been  for  the  skilful  address 
of  our  philosophers,  who,  considering  that  most  men  are  influ- 
enced by  names  rather  than  things,  have  introduced  a  certain  po- 
lite way  of  speaking,  which  lessens  much  of  the  abhorrence  and 
prejudice  towards  vice.  Euph,  Explain  me  this.  Lys.  Thus  in 
our  dialect  a  vicious  man  is  a  man  of  pleasure,  a  sharoer  is  one 
that  plays  the  whole  game,  a  lady  is  said  to  have  an  affair,  a  gen- 
tleman to  be  a  gallant,  a  rogue  in  business  to  be  one  that  knows 
the  world.  By  this  means  we  have  no  such  things  as  sots,  de- 
bauchees, whores,  rogues,  or  the  like  in  the  heau  mondcy  who 
may  enjoy  their  vices  without  incurring  disagreeable  appellations. 
Eupfu  Vice  then  is,  it  seems,  a  fine  thing  with  an  ugly  name. 
Lys.  Be  assured  it  is.  £uph.  It  should  seem  then,  that  Plato's 
fearing  lest  youth  might  be  corrupted  by  those  fables  which  re- 
presented the  gods  vicious,  was  an  effect  of  his  weakness  and 
^orance.  Lys.  It  was,  take  my  word  for  it.  Euph.  And  yet 
Flato  had  kept  good  company  and  lived  in  a  court  And  Cicero, 
who  knew  the  world  well,  had  a  profound  esteem  for  him.  CrL 
I  tell  you,  Euphranor,  that  Plato  and  Tully  might  perhaps  make 
a  figure  in  Athens  or  Home :  but  were  they  to  revive  in  our 
days,  they  would  pass  but  for  underbred  pedants,  there  being  at 
most  cofiee-houses  in  London,  several  able  men  who  could  con- 
vince them  they  knew  nothing  in — what  they  are  valued  so  much 
for — ^morals  ana  politics.  Lys.  How  many  long-headed  men  do 
I  know  both  in  tne  court-end  and  the  city  with  five  times  Plato's 
sense,  who  care  not  one  straw  what  notions  their  sons  have  of 
God  or  virtue. 

IV.  CrL  I  can  illustrate  this  doctrine  of  Lysicles  by  examples 
that  will  make  you  perceive  its  force.  Cleophon,  a  minute  phi- 
losopher, took  strict  care  of  his  son's  education,  and  entered  him 
betimes  in  the  principles  of  his  sect.  Callicles  (that  was  his  son's 
name)  being  a  youth  of  parts,  made  a  notable  progress :  insomuch 
that  before  he  became  of  a^e  he  killed  his  old  covetous  father 
with  vexation,  and  ruined  tne  estate  he  left  behind  him ;  or,  in 
other  words,  made  a  present  of  it  to  the  public,  spreading  the 
dunghill  collected  by  his  ancestors  over  the  face  of  the  nation, 
and  making  out  of  one  overgrown  estate  several  pretty  fortunes 
for  ingenious  men,  who  live  by  the  vices  of  the  great.  Telesilla, 
thousn  a  woman  of  quality  and  spirit,  made  no  figure  in  the 
world,  till  she  was  instructed  by  her  husband  in  the  tenets  of 
minute  philosophy,  which  she  wisely  thought  would  prevent  her 
giving  any  thin^  in  charity.  From  that  time  she  took  a  turn 
towards  expensive  diversions,  particularly  deep  play,  by  which 
means  she  soon  transferred  a  considerable  share  of  his  fortune  to 
several  acute  men  skilled  in  that  mystery,  who  wanted  it  more. 
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and  circulate  it  quicker  than  her  husband  would  have  done,  who 
in  return  hath  got  an  heir  to  his  estate,  having  never  had  a  child 
before.  That  same  Telesilla,  who  was  good  for  nothing  as  long 
as  she  believed  her  catechism,  now  shines  in  all  public  places,  is 
a  ladv  of  gallantry  and  fashion,  and  has  by  her  extrava^nt  pa- 
rade m  lace  and  fine  clothes  raised  a  spirit  of  expense  m  other 
ladies,  very  much  to  the  public  benefit,  though  it  must  be  owned 
to  the  mortification  of  many  frugal  husbands.  While  Crito  re- 
lated these  facts  with  a  grave  face,  I  could  not  forbear  smiling, 
which  Lysicles  observing — Superficial  minds,  said  he,  may  per- 
haps find  something  to  ridicule  in  these  accounts ;  but  all  who 
tkve  masters  of  a  just  way  of  thinking  must  needs  see  that  those 
maxims,  the  benefit  whereof  is  universal,  and  the  damage  only- 
particular  to  private  persons  or  families,  ought  to  be  encouraged 
in  a  wise  commonwealth.  For  my  part,  said  Euphranor,  I  confess 
myself  to  be  rather  dazzled  and  confounded  than  convinced  by 
your  reasoning ;  which,  as  yon  observed  yourself,  taking  in  the 
connexion  of  many  distant  points,  requires  great  extent  of  thought 
to  comprehend  it  I  must  therefore  entreat  you  to  bear  with  my 
defects,  suffer  me  to  take  to  pieces  what  is  too  big  to  be  received 
at  once;  and  where  I  cannot  keep  pace  with  you,  permit  me  to 
follow  you  step  by  step,  as  fast  as  I  can.  Lys.  There  is  reason 
in  what  you  say.  Every  one  cannot  suddenly  take  a  long  con- 
catenation of  arguments. 

Euph,  Your  several  arguments  seem  to  centre  in  this,  that 
vice  circulates  money  and  promotes  industry,  which  causeth  a 
people  to  flourish :  is  it  not  so  ?  Lys.  It  is.  Eupfu  And  the 
reason  that  vice  produceth  this  effect  is,  because  it  causeth  an 
extravagant  consumption  which  is  the  most  beneficial  to  the 
manufacturers,  their  encouragement  consisting  in  a  quick  demand 
and  high  price.  Lys.  True.  Eupfu  Hence  you  think  a  drunk- 
ard most  beneficial  to  the  brewer  and  the  vintner,  as  causing  a 
quick  consumption  of  liquor,  inasmuch  as  he  drinks  more  than 
other  men.  Lys.  Without  doubt.  Eupk,  Say,  Lysides,  who 
drinks  most,  a  sick  man  or  a  healthy  ?  Lys.  A  healthy.  Euph, 
And  which  is  healthiest,  a  sober  man  or  a  drunkard  ?  Lys.  A 
sober  man.  Eupk.  A  sober  man  therefore  in  health  may  drink 
more  than  a  drunkard  when  he  is  sick.  Lys.  He  may.  Eupk, 
What  think  you,  will  a  man  consume  more  meat  and  drink  in  a 
lon^  life  or  a  short  one?  Lys.  In  a  long.  Eupfu  A  sober, 
healthy  man,  therefore,  in  a  long  life  may  circulate  more  money 
by  eating  and  drinking,  than  a  glutton  or  drunkard  in  a  short 
one.  Lys.  What  then  ?  Euph.  Why  then  it  should  seem,  that 
he  may  be  more  beneficial  to  the  pubuc  even  in  this  way  of  eat- 
ing and  drinking.  Lys.  I  shall  never  own  that  temperance  is 
the  way  to  promote  drinking.  EupA.  But  you  will  own  that 
sickness  lessens,  and  death  puts  an  end  to  all  drinking.     The 
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Bame  ailment  will  hok!,  for  aught  I  can  see,  with  respect  to  all 
other  vices  that  impair  men's  health  and  shorten  their  lives. 
And  if  we  admit  this,  it  will  not  be  so  clear  a  point  that  vice 
hath  merit  towards  the  public  Lyz.  But  admitting  that  some 
artificers  or  traders  might  be  as  well  encouraged  by  the  sober  men 
as  the  vicious ;  what  s^l  we  say  of  those  who  subsist  alt<^ether 
by  vice  and  vanity  ?  Euph.  If  such  there  are,  may  they  not  be 
otherwise  employed  without  loss  to  the  public  ?  Tell  me,  Lysi-* 
des,  is  there  any  thing  in  the  nature  of  vice,  as  such,  that  renders 
it  a  public  blessm^,  or  is  it  only  the  consumption  it  occasions  ? 
Lyt.  I  have  already  shown  how  it  benefits  the  nation  by  the  con- 
sumption of  its  manufactures.  JBtfpA.  And  you  have  granted 
that  a  long  and  healthy  life  consumes  more  than  a  short  and  sickly 
one ;  and  you  will  not  deny  that  many  consume  more  than  one. 
Upon  the  whole  then  compute  and  say,  which  is  most  likely  to 
promote  the  industry  of  his  countrymen,  a  virtuous  married  man 
with  a  healthy,  numerous  oifepring,  and  who  feeds  and  dotbes  the 
orphans  in  his  neighbourhood,  or  a  fashionable  rake  about  town. 
I  would  fain  know  whether  money  spent  innocently,  doth  not 
circulate  as  well  as  that  spent  upon  vice.  And  if  so,  whether 
bv  your  own  rule  it  doth  not  benefit  the  public  as  much  ?  Ly9* 
What  I  have  proved  I  proved  plainly,  and  there  is  no  need  of  more 
words  about  it.  Eajph,  You  seem  to  me  to  have  proved  nothings 
unless  you  can  make  it  out  that  it  is  impossible  to  spend  a  fortune 
innocently.  I  should  think  the  public  weal  of  a  nation  consists  in 
the  number  and  good  condition  of  its  inhabitants ;  have  you  any 
thing  to  object  to  this  ?  Lys.  I  think  not.  Ewph.  To  this  end 
whicn  would  most  conduce,  the  employing  men  in  open  air  and 
manly  exercise,  or  in  sedentary  business  within  doors  r  Lys.  The 
former  I  suppose.  Eupfu  Should  it  not  seem  therefore,  that 
building,  gardening,  and  agriculture  would  employ  men  more 
usefuUy  to  the  pubuc,  than  if  tailors,  barbers,  perfumers,  distillers, 
and  such  arts  were  multiplied.  Lys.  All  tnis  I  grant ;  but  it 
makes  against  you.  For  what  moves  men  to  build  and  plant  but 
vanity,  and  what  is  vanity  but  vice  ?  Eupk,  But  if  a  man  should 
do  those  things  for  his  convenience  or  pleasure,  and  in  proportion 
to  his  fortune,  without  a  foolish  ostentation  or  over-rating  them 
beyond  their  due  value,  they  would  not  then  be  the  effect  of 
vice ;  and  how  do  you  know  but  this  may  be  the  case  ?  Cru 
One  thing  I  know,  that  the  readiest  way  to  quicken  that  sort  of 
industry,  and  employ  carpenters,  masons,  smiths,  and  all  such 
trades,  would  be  to  put  in  practice  the  happy  hint  of  a  celebrated 
minute  philosopher,  who  by  profound  tnmking  has  discovered 
that  burning  the  city  of  London  would  be  no  such  bad  action,  as 
silly  prejudiced  people  might  possibly  imagine :  inasmuch  as  it 
woula  produce  a  quick  circulation  <^  property,  transferring  it 
from  the  rich  to  the  poor,  and  employing  a  great  number  of 
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artificers  of  all  kinds.  This  at  least  cannot  be  denied,  that  it  hath 
opened  a  new  way  of  thinking  to  our  incendiaries,  of  which  the 
public  bath  of  late  begun  to  reap  the  benefit  EuplL  I  cannot 
sufficiently  admire  this  ingenious  thought. 

YL  But  methinks  it  would  be  dangerous  to  make  it  public 
CK  Dangerous  to  whom?  Eup/u  In  the  first  place  to  the  pub- 
lisher. CrL  That  is  a  mistake ;  for  the  notion  hath  been  pub- 
lished, and  met  with  due  applause  in  this  most  wise  and  happy 
age  of  free-thinking,  free  speaking,  free  writing,  and  free  actmg. 
Euph.  How !  may  a  man  tnen  publish  and  practise  such  things 
witn  impunity  ?  CrL  To  speak  the  truth,  I  am  not  so  dear  as 
to  the  practic  part  An  unlucky  accident  now  and  then  befalls 
an  ingenious  man.  The  minute  philosopher  Magirusi,  being 
desirous  to  benefit  the  public,  by  circulating  an  estate  possessed 
by  a  near  relation  who  nad  not  the  heart  to  spend  it,  soon  oon- 
vmced  himself,  upon  these  principles,  that  it  would  be  a  yerj 
worthy  action  to  despatch  out  of  the  way  such  a  useless  fellow, 
to  whom  he  was  next  heir.  But  for  this  laudable  attempt,  he 
had  the  misfortune  to  be  hanged  by  an  underbred  judge  and 
jury.  Could  any  thing  be  more  unjust  ?  EiwIl  Why  unjust  ? 
Cri,  Is  it  not  imjust  to  pimish  actions,  when  the  principles  &om 
which  they  directly  follow  are  tolerated  and  applauded  by  the 
public  ?  Can  any  thing  be  more  inconsistent  tnan  to  condemn 
UL  practice  what  is  approved  in  speculation  ?  Truth  is  one  and 
the  same,  it  being  impossible  a  thing  should  be  practically  wrong 
and  speculatively  rignt.  Thus  much  is  certain,  Magirus  was 
perfect  master  of  all  this  theory,  and  argued  most  acutely  about 
it  with  a  friend  of  mine,  a  little  before  he  did  the  fact  for  which 
he  died.  Lys.  The  best  of  it  is,  the  world  every  day  grows 
wiser.  Cri.  You  mistake,  Euphranor,  if  you  think  the  minute 
philosophers  idle  theorists;  they  are  men  of  practical  views. 
Eup/L  As  much  as  I  love  liberty,  I  should  be  afraid  to  live 
among  such  people ;  it  would  be,  as  Seneca  somewhere  express- 
eth  it,  in  Ubertate  beJUs  ac  tyrantds  s^Bviore.  Lys,  What  do  you 
mean  by  quoting  Plato  and  Seneca  ?  Can  you  imaeine  a  free- 
thinker is  to  be  influenced  by  the  authority  of  such  md-fadhioned 
writers?  Euph.  You,  Lysicles,  and  your  friend  have  often 
quoted  to  me  ingenious  modems,  profound  fine  gentlemen,  with 
new  names  of  authors  in  the  minute  philosophy,  to  whose  merits 
I  am  a  perfect  stranger.  Suffer  me  in  my  turn  to  cite  such 
authorities  as  I  know,  and  have  passed  for  many  ages  upon  the 
world. 

VIL  But,  authority  apart,  what  do  ^ou  say  to  experience  ? 
My  observation  can  reach  as  far  as  a  private  family ;  and  some 
wise  men  have  thought,  a  family  may  be  considered  as  a  small 
kingdom,  or  a  kingdom  as  a  great.family.  Do  you  admit  this  to 
be  true  ?    Lys,  If  I  say  yes^  you  will  make  an  inference,  and  if. 
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I  say  iko,  yon  will  demand  a  reason.  The  best  way  is  to  say 
notmng  at  alL  There  is,  I  see,  no  end  of  answering.  Euph.  If 
yon  give  up^  the  point  you  undertook  to  prove,  there  is  an  end  at 
once:  but  if  you  hope  to  convince  me  you  must  answer  my 
questions,  and  allow  me  the  liberty  to  argue  and  infer.  Lys. 
Well,  suppose  I  admit  that  a  Idngdom  may  be  considered  as  a 
sreat  family.  Euji^lu  I  shall  ask  you  then,  whether  ever  you 
knew  private  famihes  thrive  by  those  vices  you  think  so  bene- 
ficial to  the  public  ?  Lys.  Suppose  I  have  not.  Euph.  Might 
not  a  man  therefore  by  a  parity  of  reason  suspect  their  being  of 
that  benefit  to  the  public  ?  Lys.  Fear  not ;  the  next  age  will 
thrive  and  flourish.  Euph.  Pray  tell  me,  Lysides ;  suppose  you 
saw  a  fruit  of  a  new,  untried  kind,  would  you  recommend  it  to 
your  own  family  to  make  a  full  meal  of?  Lys.  I  would  not 
Euph.  Why  then  would  you  try  upon  your  own  country  these 
maxims  wmch  were  never  admitted  in  any  other?  Lys.  The 
experiment  must  begin  somewhere;  and  we  are  resolved  our 
own  country  shall  have  the  honour  and  advantage  of  it.     Euph. 

0  Lysides,  hath  not  old  England  subsisted  for  many  ages  with- 
out the  help  of  your  notions  ?  Lys.  She  has.  Euph.  And  made 
some  figure.  Lys.  I  grant  it.  Evph.  Why  then  should  you 
make  her  run  the  risk  of  a  new  experiment,  when  it  is  certain 
she  may  do  without  it?  Lys.  But  we  would  make  her  do 
better.  We  would  produce  a  change  in  her  that  never  was  seen 
in  any  nation.  Euph.  Sallust  observes,  that  a  little  before  the 
do¥mfall  of  the  Bomau  empire,  avarice  (the  effect  of  luxury)  had 
erased  the  good  old  principles  of  probity  and  justice ;  had  pro- 
duced a  contempt  for  religion,  and  made  every  thing  venal,  while 
ambition  bred  oissimulation,  and  caused  men  to  unite  in  dubs 
and  parties,  not  from  honourable  motives,  but  narrow  and  in- 
terested views.  The  same  historian  observes  of  that  great  free- 
thinker Catiline,  that  he  made  it  his  business  to  insinuate 
himself  into  the  acquaintance  of  young  men,  whose  minds,  unim- 
proved by  years  and  experience,  were  more  easily  seduced.  I 
know  not  how  it  happens,  but  these  passages  have  occurred  to 
my  thoughts  more  than  once  during  this  conversation.  Lys. 
Sallust  was  a  sententious  pedant.  Etxph.  But  consult  any  ms- 
torian,  look  into  any  writer.  See,  for  instance,  what  Xenophon 
and  Livy  say  of  Sparta  and  Rome,  and  then  tell  me  if  vice  be 
not  the  UkeUest  way  to  ruin  and  enslave  a  people.  Lys.  When 
a  point  is  clear  by  its  own  evidence,  I  never  thmk  it  worth  while 
to  consult  old  authors  about  it  Cn.  It  requires  much  thought 
and  delicate  observation  to  go  to  the  bottom  of  things.  But  one 
who  hath  come  at  truth  witn  difficulty  can  impart  it  with  ease. 

1  will,  therefore,  Euphranor,  explain  to  you  in  three  words 
(what  none  of  your  old  writers  ever  dreamt  of)  the  true  cause 
of  ruin  to  those  states.     You  must  know  that  vice  and  virtue. 
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being  opposite  and  contradictory  prindples,  bodi  wcnrking  at 
once  in  a  state,  will  prodace  contrary  effects^  which  intestine 
discord  must  needs  tend  to  the  dissolution  and  ruin  of  the  wfaola 
But  it  is  the  design  of  our  minute  philosophers,  by  making  men 
wicked  upon  principle,  a  thing  unknown  to  the  ancients,  so  to 
weaken  and  destroy  the  force  of  virtue,  that  its  eflbcta  shall  not 
be  felt  in  the  public.  In  which  ease,  vice  bring  uncontrolled 
without  let  or  impediment  of  principle,  pure  and  genuine  with- 
out allay  of  Tirtue,  the  nation  must  doubtless  be  very  flourishing 
and  triumphant.  Euph,  Truly,  a  noble  scheme  I  Cru  And  in 
a  fair  way  to  take  effect  For  our  young  proficients  in  the 
minute  philosophy,  having,  by  a  rare  felicity  of  education,  no 
tincture  of  bigotry  or  prejudice,  do  far  outgo  the  old  standers 
and  professors  of  die  sect ;  who,  though  men  of  admirable  partS!, 
yet  having  had  the  misfortune  to  be  imbued  in  tbeir  childhood 
with  some  religious  notions,  could  never  after  get  entirely  rid  of 
them ;  but  still  retain  some  small  gnuns  of  conscience  and  super- 
stition, whidi  are  a  check  upon  the  noblest  geniu&  In  proof  of 
this,  I  remember  that  the  famous  minute  philosopher,  old  De- 
modicus,  came  one  day,  from  conversation  upon  business  with 
Timander,  a  young  gentleman  of  the  same  sect,  full  of  astoni^ 
ment.  I  am  surprised,  said  he,  to  see  so  young,  and  withal  so 
complete  a  villain ;  and,  such  was  the  force  of  prejudice,  qM>ke  of 
Timander  with  abhorrence,  not  considering  that  he  was  only  the 
more  egregious  and  profound  philosopher  of  the  twa 

YIIL  Euplu  Though  much  may  be  hoped  from  the  unpre^ 
judiced  education  of  young  gentlemen,  yet  it  seems  we  are  not 
to  expect  a  settled  and  entire  happiness,  before  vice  reigns  pure 
and  unmixed:  till  then,  much  is  to  be  feared  from  the  dangerous 
struggle  between  vice  and  virtue,  which  may  perchance  overturn 
and  dissolve  this  government,  as  it  hath  done  others.  Lys^  No 
matter  for  that,  if  a  better  comes  in  its  place.  We  have  cleared 
the  land  of  all  prejudices  towards  government  or  constitution, 
and  made  them  fly  like  other  phimtasms  before  the  light  of 
reason  and  good  sense.  Men  wno  think  deeply  cannot  see  any 
reason  why  power  should  not  change  hands  as  well  as  property ; 
or  why  the  fashion  of  a  government  should  not  be  changed  as 
easy  as  that  of  a  garment.  The  perpetual  circuliudng  and  re» 
volving^  of  wealth  and  power,  no  matter  through  what  or  whoee 
hands,  is  that  which  keeps  up  life  and  spirit  in  a  state.  Those 
who  are  even  slightly  read  in  our  philosophy,  know  that  of  aU' 
prejudices  the  silliest  is  an  attachment  to  forma  CrL  To  say  no 
more  upon  so  olear  a  point,  the  overturning  a  government  may 
be  justified  upon  the  same  principles  as  me  burning  a  town, 
would  produce  paralld  efl^ts,  and  equally  contribute  to  tiie 

Sblic  good.     In  both  cases,  the  natunJ  springs  of  action  are 
"cibly  exerted:  and  in  this  general  industry  what  one  loses 
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another  gets,  a  quids  circulation  q£  wealth  and  power  making 
the  sum  total  to  flourish.  JEupk*  And  do  the  ooinute  philosophers 
publish  these  things  to  the  world?  Xy«*  It  must  be  confessed 
our  writers  proceed  in  politics  with  greater  cautipn  than  they 
think  necessary  with  regard  to  religion.  Cri,  But  those  things 
plainly  follow  from  their  principles,  and  are  to  be  admitted  for 
the  genuine  doctrine  of  the  sect,  expressed  perh£q)s  with  more 
freedom  and  perspicuity  thaa  might  be  thought  prudent  by  those 
who  would  manage  the  public,  or  not  o£fend  weak  brethren. 
Euph.  And  pray,  is  there  not  need  of  caution,  a  rebel  or  incen- 
diary being  characters  that  many  men  have  a  prejudice  against  ? 
Lys,  Weak  people  of  all  ranks  have  a  world  of  absurd  prejudices. 
Euph.  Sut  the  better  sort,  such  as  statesmen  and  legislators; 
do  you  think  they  have  not  the  same  indisposition  towards 
adxnitting  your  principles?  Lys.  Perhaps  they  may;  but 
the  reason  is  plain.  Cru  This  puts  me  m  mind  of  ^at  in* 
genious  philosopher,  the  gamester,  GIimucus,  who  used  to  say, 
that  statesmen  and  lawgivers  may  keep  a  stir  about  right  and 
wrong,  just  and  unjust,  but  that  in  trutn,  property  of  every  kind 
had  so  often  passed  from  the  right  owners  by  frai^  and  violence, 
that  it  was  now  to  be  considered  as  lying  on  the  coomion,  and 
with  equal  right  belonged  to  evenr  one  that  could  seize  it. 
Euplu  What  are  we  to  uiink  then  of  laws  and  regulations  relat- 
ing to  right  and  wrong,  crimes  and  duties  ?  Lys^  They  serve  to 
bind  weak  minds,  and  keep  the  vulgar  in  awe:  but  no  sooner ^ 
doth  a  true  genius  arise,  but  he  breaks  his  way  to  greatness 
through  all  the  trammels  of  duty,  conscience,  religion,  law ;  to 
all  which  he  showeth  himself  infinitely  superior. 

IX.  EupJu  You  are,  it  seems,  for  bringing  about  a  thorough 
reformation.  Lys.  As  to  what  is  commonly  called  the  reformar 
tion,  I  could  never  see  how  or  wherein  the  world  was  the  better 
for  it.  It  is  much  the  same  as  popery,  with  this  difference^  that 
it  is  the  more  prude-like  and  disagreeable  thii^  of  the  two.  A 
noted  writer  of  ours  makes  it  too  great  a  compliment,  when  he 
computes  the  benefit  of  hooped  petticoats  to  be  nearly  equal  to 
that  of  the  reformation.  Thorough  reformation  is  thorough 
liberty.  Leave  nature  at  full  freedom  to  work  her  own  way, 
and  all  will  be  welL  This  is  what  we  aim  at,  and  nothing  short 
of  this  can  come  up  to  our  principles.  Crito,  who  is  a  zealous 
protestant,  hearing  these  words,  could  not  refrain.  The  worst 
efiect  of  the  reformation,  said  he,  was  the  rescuing  wicked  men 
from  a  darkness  which  kept  them  in  awe.  This,  as  it  hath  proved, 
was  holding  out  light  to  robbers  and  murderers.  Light  in  itself 
is  good,  and  the  same  light  which  shows  a  man  the  foUy  of  super- 
stition, might  show  him  the  truth  of  religion,  and  the  madness 
of  atheism.  But  to  make  use  of  light,  only  to  see  the  evils  on 
one  side,  and  never  to  see,  but  to  run  blindly  upon  the  worse 
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extreme,  this  is  to  make  the  best  of  things  produce  evil,  in  the 
same  sense  that  you  prove  the  worst  of  thin^  to  produce  good, 
to  wit,  accidentally  or  indirectly :  and  by  tne  same  method  of 
arguing,  you  may  prove  that  even  diseases  are  useful :  but  what- 
ever benefit  seems  to  accrue  to  the  public,  either  from  disease  of 
mind  or  body,  is  not  their  genuine  ofipring,  and  may  be  obtained 
without  thenu  Lysicles  was  a  little  disconcerted  bv  the  affirm- 
ative air  of  Crito ;  but  after  a  short  pause  replied  bnskly,  that  to 
contemplate  the  public  good  was  not  every  one's  talent  Ttne, 
said  Euphranor,  1  question  whether  every  one  can  frame  a  notion 
of  the  public  good,  much  less  judge  of  the  means  to  promote  it 

X.  But  vou,  Lysicles,  who  are  master  of  this  subject,  will  be 
pleased  to  mform  me,  whether  the  public  good  of  a  nation  doth 
not  imply  the  particular  good  of  its  individuals  ?  1ai$,  It  doth. 
Eupk.  And  doth  not  the  good  or  happiness  of  a  man  consist  in 
having  both  soul  and  body  sound  ana  in  good  condition,  enjoying 
those  things  which  their  respective  natures  require,  and  free 
from  those  things  which  are  odious  or  hurtful  to  them.  Lys.  I 
do  not  deny  all  this  to  be  true.  Euph.  Now  it  should  seem 
worth  while  to  consider,  whether  the  rq^ar,  decent  life  of  a  vir- 
tuous man  may  not  as  much  conduce  to  this  end,  as  the  mad 
sallies  of  intemperance  and  debauchery.  Lys.  I  will  acknow- 
ledge that  a  nation  may  merely  subsist,  or  be  kept  alive,  but  it 
is  impossible  it  should  flourish  without  the  aid  of  vice.  To  pro- 
duce a  quick  circulation  of  traffic  and  wealth  in  a  state,  there 
must  be  exorbitant  and  irregular  motions  in  the  appetites  and 
passions.  EupJu  The  more  people  a  nation  contains,  and  the 
happier  those  people  are,  the  more  that  nation  may  be  said  to 
flourish.  I  think  we  are  agreed  in  this  point.  Lys.  We  are. 
Euph,  You  allow  then  that  riches  are  not  an  ultimate  end,  but 
should  only  be  considered  as  the  means  to  procure  happiness. 
Lys,  I  do«  Eupfu  It  seems,  that  means  cannot  be  of  use  with- 
out our  knowing  the  end,  and  how  to  apply  them  to  it.  Lys,  It 
seems  so.  Eupfu  Will  it  not  follow,  that  in  order  to  make  a 
nation  flourish,  it  is  not  sufficient  to  make  it  wealthy,  without 
knowing  the  true  end  and  happiness  of  mankind,  and  how  to 
apply  wealth  towards  attaining  that  end?  In  proportion  as  these 
pomts  are  known  and  pi^tised,  I  think  the  nation  should  be 
likely  to  flourisL  But  for  a  people  who  neitiier  know  nor  prac- 
tise them,  to  gain  riches,  seems  to  me  the  same  advantage  that 
it  would  be  for  a  sick  man  to  come  at  plenty  of  meat  and  drink, 
which  he  could  not  use  but  to  hb  hurt.  Lys.  This  is  mere  so- 
phistry ;  it  is  arguing  without  persuading.  Look  into  common 
life ;  examine  the  pursuits  of  man ;  have  a  due  respect  for  the 
consent  of  the  world ;  and  you  wiU  soon  be  convinced,  that  riches 
alone  are  sufficient  to  make  a  nation  flourishing  and  happy. 
Give  them  riches  and  they  will  make  themselves  happy  without 
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that  political  invention,  that  trick  of  statesmen  and  philosophers, 
callea  virtue. 

XL  EiipL  Virtue  then,  in  your  account^  is  a  trick  of  states- 
men. Lys.  It  is.  Euplu  Why  then  do  your  sagacious  sect  be- 
tray and  divulge  that  trick  or  secret  of  state,  which  wise  men 
have  judged  necessary  for  the  good  government  of  the  world  ? 
Lysicles  hesitating,  Crito  made  answer,  that  he  presumed  it  was 
because  their  sect,  being  wiser  than  all  other  wise  men,  disdained 
to  see  the  world  governed  by  wrong  maxims,  and  would  set  all 
things  on  a  right  bottom.  Eupfu  ^us  much  is  certain.  If  we 
look  into  all  institutions  of  government,  and  the  political  writings 
of  such  as  have  heretofore  passed  for  wise  men,  we  shall  find  a 
great  regard  for  virtue.  Lys,  You  shall  find  a  strong  tincture 
of  prejudice :  but,  as  I  said  before,  consult  the  multitude  if  you 
would  find  nature  and  truth.  Eupfu  But,  among  country  gen- 
tlemen and  farmers,  and  the  better  sort  of  tradesmen,  is  not  vir- 
tue a  reputable  thin^?  Lys,  You  pick  up  authorities  among 
men  of  low  life  and  vile  educatioxL  EtspJu  I'erhaps  we  ought  to 
pay  a  decent  reroect  to  the  authority  of  minute  philosophers, 
Lys,  And  I  would  fain  know  whose  authority  should  be  more 
considered,  than  that  of  those  gentlemen  who  are  alone  above 
prejudice,  and  think  for  themselves.  Etq}h.  How  doth  it  appear 
that  you  are  the  only  unprejudiced  part  of  mankind  ?  May  not 
a  minute  philosopher,  as  well  as  another  man,  be  prejudiced  in 
favour  of  the  leaders  of  his  sect  ?  May  not  an  atheistical  educa- 
tion prejudice  towards  atheism  ?  What  should  hinder  a  man's 
being  prejudiced  against  religion,  as  well  as  for  it  ?  Or  can  you 
assign  any  reason  why  an  attachment  to  pleasure,  interest,  vice, 
or  vanity,  may  not  be  supposed  to  prejudice  men  against  virtue? 
Lys.  This  is  pleasant.  What?  suppose  those  very  men  influenced 
by  prejudice,  who  are  always  disputing  against  i^  whose  constant 
aim  it  is  to  detect  and  demolish  prejumces  of  all  kjnds !  Except 
their  own,  replied  Crito,  for  you  must  pardon  me  if  I  cannot 
help  thinking  they  have  some  small  prejudice,  though  not  in 
favour  of  virtue. 

XIL  I  observe,  Lysicles,  that  you  allowed  to  Euphranor,  the 
greater  number  of  happy  people  are  in  a  state,  the  more  that 
state  may  be  said  to  nourish;  it  follows  therefore,  that  such 
methods  as  multiply  inhabitants  are  good,  and  such  as  diminish 
them  are  bad  for  the  public  And  one  would  think  nobody 
need  be  told,  that  the  strength  of  a  state  consists  more  in  the 
number  and  sort  of  people,  than  in^  any  thing  else.  But  in  pro- 
portion as  vice  and  luxury,  those  public  blessings  encouragea  by 
this  minute  philosophy,  prevail  among  us,  fewer  are  disposed  to 
marry,  too  many  being  mverted  by  pleasure,  disabled  by  disease, 
or  fruzhtened  by  expense.  Nor  doth  vice  only  thin  a  nation,  but 
also  ^baseth  it  by  a  puny  deg^ierate  race,    i  might  add,  that 
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it  18  nuDonfl  to  our  manufactarera,  both  as  it  makes  labour  dear, 
and  thereby  enables  our  more  frugal  neighbours  to  undersell  us ; 
and  also  as  it  diverts  the  lower  sort  of  people  from  honest  callings 
to  wicked  projects*  If  these  and  such  considerations  were  taken 
into  the  account,  I  believe  it  would  be  evident  to  any  man  in  his 
senses,  that  the  imaginary  benefits  of  vice  bear  no  proportion  to 
the  solid,  real  woes  that  attend  it.  Lysides^  upon  tnis,  shook  his 
head,  and  smiled  at  Crito,  without  vouchsafing  any  other  answer. 
After  which,  addressing  himself  to  Euphranor,  there  cannot,  said 
he,  be  a  stronger  instance  of  prejudice,  than  that  a  man  should 
at  this  time  of  day  preserve  a  reverence  for  that  idol  virtue,  a 
thing  so  eflfectually  exposed  and  enloded  by  the  most  knowing 
men  of  the  age,  who  have  shown,  that  a  man  is  a  mere  engine, 
played  upon  and  driven  about  by  sensible  objects ;  and  that  moral 
virtue  is  only  a  name,  a  notion,  a  chimera,  an  ^enthusiasm,  or  at 
best  a  fashion,  uncertain  and  unchangeable,  like  all  other  fashions. 
Euph.  What  do  you  think,  Ly rades,  of  health ;  doth  it  depend 
on  fancy  and  caprice,  or  is  it  something  real  in  the  bodily  compo- 
ation  of  a  man  ?  Lys.  Health  is  something  real,  which  results 
from  the  right  constitution  and  temperature  of  the  oigans  and 
the  fluids  circulating  through  them.  Euph.  This  you  say  is 
health  of  body.  Lyg.  It  is.  Euph.  And  mav  we  not  suppose 
an  healthy  constitution  of  soul,  wnen  the  notions  are  right,  the 
judgments  true,  the  will  regular,  the  passions  and  appetites 
directed  to  their  proper  objects,  and  confined  within  due  bounds  ? 
This,  in  r^ard  to  the  soid,  seems  what  health  is  to  the  bodv- 
And  the  man  whose  mind  is  so  constituted,  is  he  not  propeny 
called  virtuous?  And  to  produce  this  healthy  disposition  in  the 
minds  of  his  countrymen,  should  not  every  good  man  employ  his 
endeavours?  If  these  things  have  any  appearance  of  trutii, as  to 
me  they  seem  to  have,  it  will  not  then  be  so  clear  a  point  that 
virtue  is  a  mere  whim  or  fashion,  as  you  are  pleased  to  represent 
it:  I  must  own  something  unexpectedly,  after  what  had  been 
discoursed  in  last  evening^s  conference,  which  if  you  would  call 
to  mind,  it  might  perhaps  save  both  of  us  some  trouble.  Lys. 
Would  you  know  the  truth,  Euphranor  ?  I  must  own  I  have 
quite  foigot  all  your  discourse  about  virtue  duly,  and  all  such 
points,  which,  being  of  an  airy,  notional  natjire,  are  apt  to  vanish, 
and  leave  no  trace  on  a  mind  accustomed  only  to  receive  impres- 
sion from  realitie& 

Xin.  HaTO^  heard  tiiese  word^,  Euphranor  looked  at  Onto 
and  me,  and  said  smiling,  I  have  mistaken  my  part ;  it  was  mine 
to  leam,  and  his  to  instruct  Then  addressing  himself  to  Ly^* 
des.  Deal  fidthfull^,  said  he,  and  let  me  Imow  whether  the  public 
benefit  of  vice  be  m  truth  that  which  makes  you  plead  for  it  ? 
Lys.  I  love  to  speak  frankly  what  I  think.  Enow  th^  that 
private  interest  is  tiie  first  and  principal  conuderation  with  phi* 
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losopbera  of  our  sect.  Now  of  all  intereets  pleasure  is  that 
which  hath  the  strongest  charms,  and  no  pleasures  like  those 
which  are  heightened  and  enlivened  by  license.  Herein  consists 
the  peculiar  excellency  of  our  principles,  that  they  show  people 
how  to  serve  their  country  by  diverting  themselves,  causing  the 
two  streams  of  public  spirit  and  self-love  to  unite  and  run  in  the 
same  channeL  I  have  told  you  already,  that  I  admit  a  nation 
might  subsist  by  the  rules  of  virtue.  JBut  ^ve  me  leave  to  say, 
it  will  barely  subsist,  in  a  dull,  joyless,  insipid  state,  whereas  the 
sprightly  excesses  of  vice  inspire  men  with  joy :  and  where  par- 
ticuhirs  rejoice,  the  public,  which  is  made  up  of  particulars,  must 
do  so  too;  that  is,  uie  public  must  be  happy.  This  I  take  to  be 
an  irrefragable  ailment.  But  to  give  you  its  full  force,  and 
make  it  as  plain  its  possible,  I  will  trace  things  from  their  original. 
Happiness  is  the  end  to  which  created  beings  naturally  ten^  but 
we  nod  that  all  animals,  whether  men  or  brutes,  do  naturally  and 
principally  pursue  real  pleasure  of  sense,  which  is  therefore  to 
be  thoiu^ht  their  supreme  good,  their  true  end  and  happiness.  It 
is  for  tms  men  live,  and  whoever  understands  life  must  allow 
4hat  man  to  enjoy  the  top  and  flower  of  it,  who  hath  a  quick 
sense  of  pleasure,  and  wiuial  spirit,  skill,  and  fortune  sufficient  to 
gratify  every  appetite  and  everv  taste.  Niggards  and  fools  will 
envy  or  traduce  such  a  one  because  they  cannot  equal  him. 
Hence  all  that  sober  trifling  in  disparagement  of  w^t  every 
one  would  be  master  of  if  he  could,  a  fullfreedom  and  unlimited 
scope  of  pleasure.  Evph.  Let  me  see  whether  I  understand 
you.  Pleasure  of  sense,  vou  say,  is  the  chief  pleasure.  Lys,  I 
do.  Evph.  And  this  would  be  cramped  and  dimimshed  by  virtue. 
Lyt.  It  would.  Etmtu  Tell  me,  Lysidcas,  is  pleasure  then  at 
the  heiffht  when  the  appetites  are  satined?  Lys.  There  is 
then  omy  an  indolence,  the  lively  sense  of  pleasure  being  past. 
Evph,  it  should  seem  therefore,  that  the  appetites  must  be 
idways  craving  to  preserve  pleasure  aHve.  Lys.  That  is  our 
sense  of  the  matter.  Euph.  The  Oreek  philosopher  therefore 
was  in  the  right,  who  considered  the  body  of  a  man  of  pleasure 
as  a  leaky  vesset  always  filling  and  never  full.  Lys,  x  ou  may 
divert  yourself  mth  allegories,  if  you  please.  But  all  the  while 
ours  is  literally  the  true  taste  of  nature.  Look  throughout  the 
nniverse,  and  you  shall  find  birds  and  fishes,  beasts  and  insects, 
all  kinds  of  animals^  with  which  the  creation  swarms,  constantly 
engaged  by  instinct  in  the  pursuit  of  sensible  pleasure.  And 
shall  man  alone  be  the  grave  fool  who  thwarts,  and  crosses,  and 
subdues  his  appetites,  whilst  his  fellow  creatures  do  all  most 
joyfiilly  and  freely  indulge  them?  Evpk.  How  I  Lysides.  I 
thought  that  being  governed  by  the  senses,  appetites,  and  pas- 
Aona,  was  the  most  grievous  slavery ;  and  that  the  proper  business 
of  free-thinken,  or  plulosophers,  had  been  to  set  men  free  from 

z  2 
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the  power  of  ambitioii,  avarice,  and  sensuality.  Zy«.  You 
mistuLe  the  point  We  make  men  relish  the  wond,  attentive  to 
their  interestsy  lively  and  luxurious  in  their  Measures,  without 
fear  or  restraint  either  from  (rod  or  man.  We  despise  those 
preaching  writers,  who  used  to  disturb  or  cramp  the  pleasures 
and  amusements  of  human  life.  We  hold,  that  a  wise  man  who 
meddles  with  business,  doth  it  altogether  for  his  interest,  and 
refers  his  interest  to  his  pleasure.  With  us  it  is  a  maxim,  that 
a  man  should  sieze  the  moments  as  they  fly.  Without  love,  and 
wine,  and  play,  and  late  hours,  we  hold  life  not  to  be  worth 
living.  I  grant,  indeed,  that  there  is  something  i^ross  and  ill-bred 
in  the  vices  of  mean  men,  which  the  genteel  philosopher  abhor& 
Cri.  But  to  cheat,  whore,  betray,  g:et  drunk,  do  all  these  things 
decently,  this  is  true  wisdom,  and  degance  of  taste. 

XIV.  Euplu  To  me,  who  have  been  used  to  another  way  of 
thinking,  this  new  philosophy  seems  difficult  to  digest.  I  must 
therefore  beg  leave  to  examine  its  principles,  with  the  same  free- 
dom that  you  do  those  of  other  sects.  Lys.  Agreed*  Eupk 
You  say,  if  I  mistake  not,  that  a  wise  man  pursues  only  his  pri- 
vate interest,  and  that  this  consists  in  sensual 'pleasure,  for  proof 
whereof  you  appeal  to  nature.  Is  not  this  what  you  advance  ? 
Lys.  It  is.  Euph,  You  conclude  therefore,  that  as  other  animals 
are  guided  by  natural  instinct,  man  too  ought  to  foUow  the  dic- 
tates of  sense  and  appetite.  Lys.  1  da  EupL  But  in  this,  do  you 
not  aigue  as  if  man  had  onl^  sense  and  appetite  for  his  guides, 
on  which  supposition  there  might  be  truth  in  what  you  say  ?  But 
what  if  he  hath  intellect,  reason,  a  higher  instinct,  and  a  nobler 
life  ?  ,  If  this  be  the  case,  and  you  being  man,  live  like  a  brute, 
is  it  not  the  wa^  to  be  defrauded  of  your  true  happiness — ^to  be 
mortified  and  disappointed?  Consider  most  sorts  of  brutes;  you 
shall  perhaps  find  tnem  have  a  greater  share  of  sensual  happiness 
than  man.     Lys.  To  our  sorrow  we  do.     This  hath  made  several 

gentlemen  of  our  sect  envy  brutes,  and  lament  the  lot  of  human 
nd.  CrL  It  was  a  consideration  of  thb  sort  which  inspired 
Erotylus  with  the  laudable  ambition  of  wishing  himself  a  snail, 
upon  hearing  of  certain  particularities  discovered  in  that  animal 
by  a  modem  virtuosa  ^i^A.  Tell  me,  Ly sides,  if  you  had  an 
inexhaustible  fund  of  gold  and  silver,  should  you  envy  another 
for  having  a  little  more  copper  than  you  ?  Lys.  I  diould  not 
Euph.  Are  not  reason,  imagination,  and  sense  faculties  difGning 
in  kind,  and  in  rank  higher  one  than  another.  Lys.  I  do  not 
deny  it.  Etiph.  Their  acts  therefore  difier  in  kind.  Lys.  They 
da  Euph.  Consequently  the  pleasures  perfective  of  those  acts 
are  also  different.  Lys.  They  are.  Euph.  You  admit  therefore 
three  sorts  of  pleasure ;  pleasure  of  reason,  pleasure  of  imagina- 
tion, and  pleasure  of  sense.  Lys.  I  da  Euph.  And,  as  it  is 
x«iflonable  to  think,  the  operation  of  the  highest  and  noblest  fa- 
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Gvlty  to  be  attended  with  the  highest  pleasure,  may  we  not  sup- 
pose the  two  former  to  be  as  gold  or  silver,  and  the  latter  only  as 
copper?  whence  it  should  seem  to  fellow,  that  man  need  not 
envy  or  imitate  a  brute.  Lys.  And  nevertheless  there  are  very 
ingenious  men  who  d(x  And  surely  every  one  may  be  allowed 
to  know  what  he  wants,  and  wherein  his  true  happiness  consists. 
Euph,  Is  it  not  plain  that  different  animals  have  different  plea- 
sures ?  Take  a  hog  from  his  ditch  or  dunghill,  lay  him  on  a 
rich  bed,  treat  him  with  sweetmeats,  and  music,  and  perfumes. 
All  these  things  will  be  no  entertainment  to  him.  ^o  not  a 
bird,  a  beast,  a  fish,  amuse  themselves  in  various  manners^  inso- 
much that  what  is  pleasing  to  one  may  be  death  to  another?  Is 
it  ever  seen  that  one  of  those  animals  quits  its  own  element  or 
way  of  living,  to  adopt  that  of  another?  And  shall  man  quit 
bis  own  nature  to  imitate  a  brute  ?  Li/s.  But  sense  is  not  only 
natural  to  brutes ;  is  it  not  also  natural  to  man?  Euph.  It  is, 
but  with  this  difference,  it  maketh  the  whole  of  a  brute,  but  is 
the  lowest  part  or  faculty  of  a  human  soul.  The  nature  of  any 
thing  is  peculiarly  that  which  doth  distinguish  it  from  other 
things,  not  what  it  hath  in  common  with  them.  Do  you  allow 
this  to  be  true?  Lys.  I  do.  Euph.  And  is  not  reason  that 
which  makes  the  principal  difference  between  man  and  other 
animals  ?  Lys.  It  is.  Etq^h,  Beason  therefore  being  the  prin* 
cipal  part  of  our  nature,  whatever  is  most  reasonable  should  seem 
most  natural  to  man.  Must  we  not  therefore  think  rational 
pleasures  more  i^eeable  to  human  kind,  than  those  of  sense  ? 
Man  and  beast,  having  different  natures,  seem  to  have  different 
faculties^  different  enjoyments,  and  different  sorts  of  happiness. 
You  can  easily  conceive,  that  the  sort  of  life  which  makes  the 
happiness  of  a  mole  or  a  bat,  would  be  a  very  wretched  one  for 
an  eagle.  And  may  you  not  as  well  conceive  that  the  happiness 
of  a  brute  can  never  constitute  the  true  happiness  of  a  man  ?  A 
beast,  without  reflection  or  remorse,  without  foresight,  or  appe- 
tite of  immortality,  without  notion  of  vice,  or  virtue,  or  order, 
or  reason,  or  knowledge  I  What  motive,  what  grounds  can  there 
be  for  bringing  down  man,  in  whom  are  all  these  things,  to  a 
level  with  such  a  creature  ?  What  merit,  what  ambition  in  the 
minute  philosopher  to  make  such  an  animal  a  guide  or  rule  for 
human  fife  t 

XY.  Lys.  It  is  strange,  Euphranor,  that  one  who  admits  free- 
dom of  thought,  as  you  do,  should  yet  be  such  a  slave  to  pre- 
judice. You  still  tal^  of  offder  and  virtue,  as  of  real  things,  as 
if.  our  philosophers  had  never  demonstrated,  that  they  have  no 
foundation  in  nature,  and  are  only  the  effects  of  education.  I 
know,  said  Crito,  how  the  minute  philosophers  are  accustomed  to 
demonstrate  this  point  They  consider  the  animal  nature  of 
man^  or  man  so  far  forth  as  he  is  animal ;.  and  it  must  be  owned 
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that,  considered  in  that  light,  he  hath  no  sense  of  duty,  no  notion 
of  Tirtue.  He,  therefore,  who  should  look  for  virtue  among 
mere  animals,  or  human  kind  as  such,  would  look  in  the  wrong 
place.  But  that  philosopher  who  is  attentive  only  to  the 
animal  part  of  his  beii^,  and  raiseth  his  theories  from  the  very 
dregs  of  our  species,  might  probably  upon  second  thoughts  find 
himself  mbtaken.  Look  you,  Crito,  said  Lysides,  my  argument 
is  with  Euphranor ;  to  whom  addressing  his  discourse — I  observe, 
said  he,  that  you  stand  much  on  the  dignity  of  human  nature. 
This  thing  of  dignity  is  an  old  worn-out  notion,  which  depends 
on  other  notions  old,  and  stale,  and  worn  out,  such  as  an  imma- 
teiial  spirit,  and  a  ray  derived  from  the  Divinitv.  But  in  these 
days  men  of  sense  make  a  jest  of  all  this  granoeur  and  digpiW; 
and  many  there  are  would  gladly  exchange  their  share  of  it  tor 
the  repose,  and  freedom,  and  sensuality  of  a  brute.  But  com- 
parisons are  odious:  waving  therefore  all  inquiry  concerning  the 
respective  excellencues  of  man  and  beast,  and  whether  it  is  be- 
neath a  man  to  follow  or  imitate  brute  animals,  in  judging  of  the 
chief  good  and  conduct  of  life  and  manners,  I  shall  be  content  to 
appeal  to  the  authority  of  men  themselves,  for  the  truth  of  my 
notions.  Do  but  look  abroad  into  the  world,  and  ask  the 
common  run  of  men  whether  pleasure  of  sense  be  not  the  only 
true,  solid,  substantial  good  of  their  kind?  J^upA.  But  might 
not  the  same  vul^  sort  of  men  prefer  a  piece  of  sign-post 

Sinting  to  one  of  KaphaePs,  or  a  Grub-street  t)allad  to  an  ode  of 
orace  ?  Is  there  not  a  real  difference  between  mod  and  bad 
writing  ?  Lyif.  There  is.  Euph.  And  yet  you  wul  allow  there 
must  be  a  maturity  and  improvement  of  underetanding  to  discern 
this  difference,  wmch  doth  not  make  it  therefore  less  reaL  Lys. 
I  wilL  Euph.  In  the  same  manner  what  should  hinder,  but 
there  may  be  in  nature  a  true  difference  between  vice  and  virtue, 
although  it  require  some  d^ree  of  reflection  and  judgment  to 
observe  it  ?  In  order  to  know  whether  a  thing  be  agreeable  to 
the  rational  nature  of  man,  it  seems  one  shouQ  rather  observe 
and  consult  those  who  have  most  employed  or  improved  their 
reason.  Lys.  Well,  I  shall  not  insist  on  consulting  the  common 
herd  of  mfuokind.  From  the  ignorant  and  gross  vulvar,  I  might 
mvself  appeal  in  many  cases  to  men  of  rank  and  fashion.  Euplu 
They  are  a  sort  of  men  I  have  not  the  honour  to  know  much  of 
by  my  own  observation.  But  I  remember  a  remark  of  Aristotle, 
who  was  himself  a  courtier  and  knew  them  welL  '*  Vurtue," 
suth  he,*  ^*  and  ffood  sense  are  not  the  property  of  high  birth  or  a 
great  estate,  ^r  if  they  who  possess  these  advantages,  wanting 
a  taste  for  rational  pleasures,  betake  themselves  to  those  ^ 
sense ;  ought  we  therefore  to  esteem  them  eligible,  any  more  than 
we  should  the  toys  and  pastimes  of  children,  because  they  seem 

*  Ethic,  ftd  Nicom.  lib.  x,  c  6. 
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80  to  them?"  And  indeed  one  may  be  allowed  to  qaestion, 
whether  the  truest  estimate  of  things  was  to  be  expected  from  a 
mind  intoxicated  with  luxury,  and  &zzled  with  the  splendour  of 
high  living. 

Cdm  Btopet  innnis  acies  fulgoribus,  et  ciUn 
Aoclinis  fUais  animiui  meliom  recunti        Hob. 

Crito  upon  this  observed,  that  he  knew  an  English  nobleman, 
who  in  the  prime  of  life  professeth  a  liberal  art ;  and  is  the  first 
man  of  his  profession  in  the  world ;  and  that  he  was  very  sure  he 
had  more  pleasure  from  the  exercise  of  that  elegant  art,  than 
frt>m  any  sensual  enjoyment  within  the  power  of  one  of  the 
largest  fortunes  and  most  bountiful  spirits  in  Great  Britain. 

XVI.  Lys.  But  why  need  we  have  recourse  to  the  judgment 
of  other  men  in  so  plain  a  case  ?  I  appeal  to  your  own  breast, 
consult  that,  and  then  say  if  sensible  pleasure  be  not  the  chief 
good  of  man.     EupL  I,  for  my  part)  nave  often  thought  those 

} Measures  which  are  highest  in  the  esteem  of  sensualists,  so  far 
rom  being  the  chiefest  good,  that  it  seemed  doubtful  upon  the 
whole,  whether  they  were  any  good  at  all,  any  more  than  the 
mere  removal  of  pain.  Are  not  our  wants  and  appetites  uneasy  ? 
Lys,  They  are.  Euph.  Doth  not  sensual  pleasure  consbt  in 
satisfying  them?  Lys.  It  dotL  Euph.  But  the  cravings  ate 
tedious,  the  satisfaction  momentary.  Is  it  not  so?  Lys.  It  is, 
bijt  what  then?  Emh.  Whj  then  it  should  seem  that  sensual 
pleasure  is  but  a  short  dekverance  from  long  pain.  A  long 
avenue  of  uneasiness  leads  to  a  point  of  pleasure,  which  ends  in 
disgust  or  remorse.  CrL  And  he  who  pursues  lliis  iffjiis  fatuus 
imagines  himself  a  philosopher  and  free-thinker.  Lys.  Pedants 
are  governed  by  words  and  notions,  while  the  wiser  men  of 
pleasure  follow  fact,  nature,  and  sense.  CrL  But  what  if  no- 
tional pleasures  should  in  fact  prove  the  most  real  and  lasting? 
Pure  pleasures  of  reason  and  imagination  neither  hurt  the  healui, 
nor  waste  the  fortune,  nor  gall  the  conscience.  By  them  the 
mind  is  long  entertained  without  loathing  or  satiety.  On  the 
other  hand  a  notion  (which  with  you  it  seems  passeth  for  no- 
thing) often  embitters  the  most  lively  sensual  pleasures,  which 
at  bottom  will  be  found  also  to  depend  upon  notion  more  than 
perhaps  you  imagine,  it  being  a  vulgar  remark,  that  those  things 
are  more  enjoyed  by  hope  and  foretaste  of  the  soul  than  by  pos- 
session. Thus  much  is  yielded,  that  the  actual  enjoyment  is 
very  short,  and  the  alternative  of  appetite  and  disgust  long  as 
well  as  uneasy.  So  that,  upon  the  whole,  it  should  seem  those 
gentlemen,  who  are  called  men  of  pleasure  from  their  eager  pur- 
suit of  It,  do  in  reality,  with  great  expense  of  fortune,  ease,  and 
health,  purchase  pain.  Lys,  You  may  spin  out  plausible  argu- 
ments, but  will  after  aU  find  it  a  difficult  matter  to  convince  me 
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that  60  many  ingenious  men  should  not  be  able  to  distinguish 
between  things  so  directly  opposite  as  pun  and  pleasure.  How 
is  it  possible  to  account  for  this  ?  CH,  I  believe  a  reason  may 
be  assigned  for  it,  but  to  men  of  pleasure  no  truth  is  so  pakitable 
as  a  fable.  Jove  once  upon  a  time  having  ordered,  that  pleasure 
and  pain  should  be  mixed  in  equal  proportions  in  every  dose  of 
human  life,  upon  a  complaint  that  some  men  endeavoured  to 
separate  what  he  had  joined,  and  taking  more  than  their  share  of 
the  sweet,  would  leave  all  the  sour  for  others,  commanded  Mer- 
cury to  put  a  stop  to  this  evil,  by  fixing  on  each  delinquent  a 
pair  of  invisible  spectacles,  which  should  change  the  appearance 
of  things,  making  pain  look  like  pleasure,  and  pleasure  like  pain, 
labour  like  recreation,  and  recreation  like  labour.  From  that 
time  the  men  of  pleasure  are  eternally  mistaking  and  repenting. 
Lys,  If  your  doctrine  takes  place  I  would  fain  know  what  can 
be  the  advantage  of  a  great  fortune,  which  all  mankind  so  eagerly 
pursue?  Cru  It  is  a  common  saying  with  Eucrates,  that  a 
great  fcnrtune  is  an  edged  tool,  which  a  hundred  may  come  at, 
for  one  who  knows  how  to  use  it ;  so  much  easier  is  the  art  of 
getting  than  that  of  spending.  What  its  advantage  is  I  will  not 
say,  but  I  will  venture  to  d^are  what  it  is  not.  1  am  sure  diat 
where  abundance  excludes  want,  and  enjoyment  prevents  appe- 
tites, there  is  not  the  quickest  sense  of  those  pleasures  we  have 
been  speaking  of,  in  which  the  footman  hath  often  a  greater 
share  than  his  lord,  who  cannot  enlarge  his  stomach  in  proportion 
to  his  estate. 

XYII.  Reasonable  and  well  educated  men  of  all  ranks  have^ 
I  believe,  pretty  much  the  same  amusements,  notwithstandiiig 
the  difference  of  their  fortunes :  but  thoee  who  are  particularly 
distinguished  as  men  of  pleasure  seem  to  possess  it  in  a  very 
small  degree.  EiqA.  I  have  heard  that  among  persons  of  that 
character,  a  ^me  o£  cards  is  esteemed  a  chief  diversion.  JLys. 
Without  cards  there  could  be  no  living  for  people  of  fashion.  It 
is  the  most  delightful  way  of  passing  an  evemng  when  gentle- 
men and  ladies  are  got  together,  who  would  otherwise  be  at  a 
loss  what  to  say  or  do  with  themselves.  But  a  pack  of  cards  is 
so  engaging,  that  it  doth  not  only  employ  them  when  they  are 
met,  but  serves  to  draw  them  together.  Quadrille  gives  them 
pleasure  in  prospect  during  the  dull  hours  of  the  day ;  they  reflect 
on  it  with  delight,  and  it  furnishes  discourse  when  it  is  over.- 
Cru  One  would  be  apt  to  suspect  these  people  of  condition  pass 
their  time  but  heavily,  imd  are  but  little  the  better  for  their  for- 
tunes, whose  chief  amusement  is  a  thin^  in  the  power  of  every 
porter  or  footman,  who  is  as  well  qualified  to  receive  pleasure 
from  cards  as  a  peer.  I  can  easily  conceive  that  when  people  of 
a  certain  turn  are  got  together,  they  should  prefer  doing  anything 
to  the  ennui  of.  t£eir  own  conversation;  but  it  is  not  easy  to 
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conoeive  there  la  any  ^reat  pleasure  in  this.  What  a  card-table 
can  afford  requires  neither  parts  nor  fortune  to  judge  of.  Lys. 
Play  is  a  serious  amusement  that  comes  to  the  relief  of  a  man  of 

{leasure,  after  the  more  lively  and  affecting  enjoyments  of  sense, 
t  kills  time  beyond  any  thing,  and  is  a  most  admirable  anodyne 
to  divert  or  prevent  thought,  which  might  otherwise  prey  upon 
the  mind.  Cru  I  can  easily  comprehend,  that  no  man  upon 
earth  ought  to  prize  anodynes  for  the  spleen,  more  than  a  man  of 
fashion  and  pleasure.  An  ancient  sage,  speaking  of  one  of  that 
character,  saith  he  is  made  wretched  by  disappointments  and 
appetites,  Xwrurai  ivorvyxivutv  Koi  iwiOvfiCfv.  And  if  this  was 
true  of  the  Greeks  who  hved  in  the  sun,  and  had  so  much  spirit, 
I  am  apt  to  think  it  is  still  more  so  of  our  modern  English. 
Something  there  is  in  our  dimate  and  complexion,  that  makes 
idleness  nowhere  so  much  its  own  punishment  as  in  England, 
where  an  uneducated  fine  gentleman  pays  for  his  momentary 
pleasures,  with  long  and  cruel  intervals  of  spleen ;  for  relief  of 
which  he  is  driven  into  sensual  excesses,  that  produce  a  proportion- 
able depression  of  spirits,  which,  as  it  createth  a  greater  want  of 
pleasures,  so  it  lessens  the  ability  to  enjoy  them.  There  is  a  cast 
of  thought  in  the  complexion  of  an  Englishman,  which  renders 
him  the  most  unsuccessful  rake  in  the  world.  He  is  (as  Aristo- 
tle exnresseth  it)  at  variance  with  himself.  He  is  neither  brute 
enough  to  enjoy  his  appetites,  nor  man  enough  to  govern  them. 
He  knows  and  feels  that  what  he  pursues  is  not  his  true  good, 
his  reflection  serving  only  to  show  him  that  misery  which  his 
habitual  sloth  and  indolence  will  not  suffer  him  to  remedy.  At 
length  being  grown  odious  to  himself,  and  abhorring  his  own 
company,  he  runs  into  every  idle  assembly,  not  from  the  hopes 
of  pleasure,  but  merely  to  respite  the  pain  of  his  own  mind 
Listless  and  uneasy  at  the  present,  he  hath  no  delight  in  reflect* 
ing  on  what  is  past,  or  in  the  prospect  of  any  thing  to  come. 
This  man  of  pleasure,  when,  auer  a  wretched  scene  of  vanity 
and  woe,  his  animal  nature  is  worn  to  the  stumpsi,  wishes  and 
dreads  death  by  turns,  and  is  sick  of  living,  without  bavins  ever 
tried  or  known  the  true  life  of  man.  Euph.  It  is  well  this  sort 
of  life,  which  is  of  so  little  benefit  to  the  owner,  conduceth  so 
much  to  that  of  the  public  But  pray  tell  me,  do  these  gentle- 
men set  up  for  minute  philosophers  ?  Cri,  That  sect,  you  must 
know,  contains  two  sorts  of  philosophers,  the  wet  ana  the  dry. 
Those  I  have  been  describing  are  of  the  former  kind.  They 
differ  rather  in  practice  than  in  theory.  As  an  older,  graver,  or 
duUer  man  from  one  that  is  younger,  and  more  capable  or  fond 
of  pleasure.  The  dry  philosopher  passeth  his  time  but  drily. 
He  has  the  honour  of  pimping  for  the  vices  of  more  sprightly 
men,  who  in  return  offer  some  smaU  incense  to  his  vanity.  Upon 
this  encouragement,  and  to  make  his  own  mind  easy  when  it  is 
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past  being  pleased,  he  employs  himself  in  jostifyii^  those  excesses 
he  caiinot  partake  in.  But  to  retam  to  your  question,  ihoee 
miserable  folk  are  mighty  men  for  the  minnte  philosophy. 
JEtipA.  What  hinders  them  then  from  putting  an  end  to  their 
lives?  Cri  Their  not  being  persuaded  of  me  truth  of  what 
they  profess.  Some,  indeed,  in  a  fit  of  denNur  do  now  and  then 
lay  violent  hands  on  themselves.  And  as  the  minute  philosophy 
prevails,  we  daily  see  more  ezanmles  of  suicide.  But  thejr  bear 
no  proportion  to  those  who  would  put  an  end  to  their  hves  if 
they  durst.  My  firiend  Clinias,  who  had  been  one  of  them,  and 
a  philosopher  of  rank,  let  me  into  the  secret  history  of  thdr 
doubts,  and  fears,  and  irresolute  resolutions  of  making  away  with 
themselves,  which  last  he  assures  me  is  a  frequent  topic  with 
men  of  pleasure,  when  they  have  drunk  themselves  into  a  little 
spirit.  It  was  by  virtue  of  this  mechanical  valour  the  renowned 
pmlosopher  Hermocrates  shot  himself  through  the  head.  The 
same  thinff  hath  Mnce  been  practised  by  several  others  to  the 
great  reli^  of  their  Mends.  Splenetic,  worried,  and  firi^tened 
out  of  their  wits,  they  run  upon  their  doom,  with  the  same 
courage  as  a  bird  runs  mto  the  mouth  of  a  rattlesnake,  not  be- 
cause they  are  bold  to  die,  but  because  they  are  afraid  to  live. 
Clinias  endeavoured  to  fortify  his  irreligion  by  the  discourse  and 
opinion  of  other  minute  philosophers,  who  were  mutually  strengthr 
ened  in  their  own  unbdief  by  ms.  After  this  maxmer,  authority 
working  in  a  circle,  they  endeavoured  to  atheize  one  another. 
But  though  he  pretended  even  to  a  demonstration  against  the 
beinff  of  a  Crod,  yet  he  could  not  inwardly  conquer  his  own  belie£ 
He  tell  sick,  and  acknowledged  this  trutli^  is  now  a  sober  man 
and  a  good  Christian;  owns  he  was  never  so  hxpfj  as  since  he 
became  such,  nor  so  wretched  as  while  he  was  a  mmute  i^oso- 
pher.  And  he  who  has  tried  both  conditions  may  be  allowed  a 
proper  judge  of  both.  Lys.  Truly  a  fine  account  of  the  brightest 
and  bravest  men  of  the  a^  CrL  Bright  and  brave  are  fine 
attributes.  But  our  curate  is  of  opinion  uiat  all  your  firee-think- 
ing  rakes  are  either  fools  or  cowards.  Thus  he  aigues ;  if  such 
a  man  doth  not  see  his  true  interest  he  wants  sense,  if  he  dotb 
but  dare  not  pursue  it,  he  wants  courage.  In  this  manner,  firom 
the  defect  of  sense  and  courage,  he  deduceth  that  whole  species 
of  men,  who  are  so  apt  to  value  themselves  upon  both  those 
qualities.  Lys.  As  for  their  courage  they  are  at  all  times  ready 
to  give  proof  of  it ;  and  for  their  understanduog,  thanks  to  nature, 
it  is  of  a  size  not  to  be  measured  by  country  parsons. 

XVTIL  Euph.  But  Socrates,  who  was  no  country  parson, 
suspected  your  men  of  pleasure  were  such  through  ignorance. 
Lys.  Ignorance  of  what?  Euph.  Of  the  art  of  computing.  It 
was  his  opinion  that  rakes  cannot  reckon.*     And  that  for  want 

*  Plato  in  Protag. 
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of  this  skill  they  make  wrong  judgments  about  pleasiue,  on  the 
right  choice  of  which  their  happiness  depends.  Lys.  I  do  not 
understand  you.  Euph.  Do  you  grant  that  sense  perceiveth  only 
sensible  things?  Lys,  I  do.  Euph.  Sense  perceiveth  only 
things  present.  Lys,  This  too  I  grant.  Euph.  Future  pleasures, 
therefore,  and  pleasures  of  the  understanding,  are  not  to  be 
judged  of  by  actual  sense.  Lys.  They  are  not.  Euph.  Those 
therefore  who  judge  of  pleasure  by  sense,  n^y  find  themselves 
mistaken  at  the  foot  of  the  account. 

Cum  lapidoaa  chiragra 
Contadit  ardcalos  Vetera  nmalia  fogi, 
Tam  iiMBoii  transiaae  dies  luoemqae  pdostrem, 
£t  sibi  jam  aeii  vitam  ingemuere  relictun.* 

To  make  a  right  computation,  should  you  not  consider  all  the 
faculties  and  all  the  kmds  of  pleasure,  taking  into  your  account 
the  future  as  well  as  the  present,  and  rating  them  all  according 
to  their  true  value  ?  Cru  The  Epicureans  themselves  allowed, 
that  pleasure  which  procures  a  greater  pain,  or  hinders  a  greater 
pleasuxe,  should  be  regarded  as  a  pain :  and,  that  pain  whidi 
procures  a  greater  pleasure,  or  prevents  a  greater  pain,  is  to  be 
accounted  a  pleasure.  In  order  therefore  to  make  a  true  estimate 
of  pleasure,  the  jnreat  spring  of  action,  and  that  from  whence 
the  conduct  of  life  takes  its  bias,  we  ought  to  compute  intellec- 
tual pleasures  and  future  pleasures,  as  well  as  present  and  sensi- 
ble :  we  ought  to  make  allowance,  in  the  valuation  of  each  par- 
ticular pleasure,  for  all  the  pains  and  evils,  for  all  the  disgust, 
remorse,  and  shame  that  attend  it :  we  ought  to  regard  both  Kind 
and  quantity,  the  sinceritv,  the  intenseness,  and  tne  duration  of 
pleasures.  Euph.  And  til  these  points  duly  coneadered,  will  not 
Socrates  seem  to  have  had  reason  of  his  side,  when  he  thought 
ignorance  made  rakes,  and  particularly  their  being  ignorant  of 
what  he  calls  the  science  of  more  and  less,  greater  and  smaller, 
equality  and  comparison,  that  is  to  say  of  the  art  of  computing  ? 
Lys.  All  this  discourse  seems  notional  For  real  abilities  of 
every  kind,  it  is  weU  known,  we  have  the  brightest  men  of  the 
age  among  us.  But  all  those  who  know  the  world  do  calculate 
that  what  you  call  a  good  Christian,  who  hath  neither  a  laiK6  con- 
science, nor  unprejudiced  mind,  must  be  unfit  for  the  affiurs  of 
it.  Thus  you  see,  while  you  compute  youselves  out  of  pleasure, 
others  compute  you  out  of  business.  What  then  are  you  good 
for  with  all  vour  computati6n?  Euph.  I  have  all  imaginable 
respect  for  the  abilities  of  free-thinkers.  My  only  fear  was, 
their  parts  might  be  too  lively  for  such  slow  talents  as  forecast 
and  computation,  the  gifts  of  ordinary  men. 

XIX.   Cri.  I  cannot  make  them  the  same  compliment  that 
Euphranor  does.     For  though  I  shall  not  pretend  to  characterize 

*  Penius,  Sat.  5. 
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the  whole  sect,  yet  thus  much  I  may  truly  Affirm,  that  those  who 
have  fallen  in  my  way  have  been  mostly  raw  men  of  pleasure, 
old  sharpers  in  business,  or  a  third  sort  of  lazy  sciolists,  who  are 
neither  men  of  business,  nor  men  of  speculation,  but  set  up  for 
judges  or  critics  in  all  kinds,  without  having  made  a  process  in 
any.  These  among  men  of  the  world  pass  for  profound  theorists, 
and  among  speculative  men  would  seem  to  know  the  world ;  a 
conceited  race,  equally  useless  to  the  affairs  and  studies  of  man- 
kind. Such  as  these,  for  the  most  part,  seem  to  be  sectaries  of 
the  minute  philosophy.  I  will  not  deny  that  now  and  then  you 
may  meet  with  a  man  of  easy  manners,  that,  without  those  faults 
and  affectations,  is  carried  into  the  party  by  the  mere  stream  of 
education,  fashion,  or  company ;  all  which  do  in  this  age  preju- 
dice men  a^inst  religion,  even  those  who  mechanically  rail  at 
.  prejudice.  I  must  not  forget  that  the  minute  philosophers  have 
also  a  strong  party  atnong  the  beaux  and  fine  ladies ;  and,  as  af- 
fectations out  of  character  are  often  the  strongest,  there  is  nothing 
so  dogmatical  and  inconvincible  as  one  of  these  fine  things,  when 
it  sets  up  for  free-thinking.  But,  be  these  professors  of  the  sect 
never  so  dogmatical,  their  authority  must  needs  be  small  with 
men  of  sense :  for  who  would  choose  for  his  guide  in  the  search 
for  truth  a  man  whose  thoughts  and  time  are  taken  up  with  dress, 
visits,  and  diversions  ?  or  whose  education  hath  been  behind  a 
counter,  or  in  an  office?  or  whose  speculations  have  been  employed 
on  the  forms  of  business,  who  are  only  well  read  in  the  waysaiid 
commerce  of  mankind  in  stock-jobbing,  purloining,  supplanting; 
bribing?  Or  would  any  man  in  his  senses  give  a  fig  for  meditations 
and  discoveries  made  over  a  bottle  ?  And  yet  it  is  certain,  that 
instead  of  thought,  books,  and  study,  most  free-thinkers  are  the 
proselytes  of  a  drinking  dub.  Their  prindples  are  often  settled, 
and  decisions  on  the  deepest  points  made,  when  they  are  not  fit 
to  make  a  bargain.  Lyt.  You  forget  our  writers,  Crito.  They 
make  a  world  of  proselytes..  Cri,  So  would  worse  writers  in 
sudi  a  cause.  Alas !  how  few  read  I  and  of  these,  how  few  are 
able  to  judge  1  How  many  wish  your  notions  true !  How  many 
had  rather  be  diverted  than  instructed  I  How  mai^  are  convinced 
by  a  title !  I  may  allow  your  reasons  to  be  eroctual,  without 
aUowing  them  to  be  good.  Arguments,  in  themselves  of  small 
weight,  have  great  enect,  when  they  are  recommended  by  a  mis- 
taken interest,  when  they  are  pleaded  for  by  passion,  when  thev 
are  countenanced  by  the  humour  of  the  age ;  and  above  all,  with 
some  sort  of  men,  when  they  are  against  law,  government,  and 
established  opinions,  things  which,  as  a  wise  or  good  man  would 
not  depart  from  without  clear  evidence,  a  weak  or  a  bad  man  will 
affect  to  disparage  on  the  slightest  grounds.  Lys.  And  yet  the 
arguments  of  our  philosophers  alarm.  CrL  The  force  of  their 
reasoning  is  not  what  alarms ;  their  contempt  of  laws  and  govern- 
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ment  is  alarming,  their  application  to  the  young  and  ignorant  is 
dangerous.  Euph.  But  without  disputing  or  disparaging  their 
talent  at  ratiocination,  it  seems  very  possible  their  success  might 
not  be  owin^  to  that  alone.  May  it  not  in  some  measure  be 
ascribed  to  the  defects  of  others,  as  well  as  to  their  own  perfec- 
tions ?  My  friend  Eucrates  used  to  say,  that  the  church  would 
thrive  and  flourish  beyond  all  opposition,  if  some  certain  persons 
minded  piety  more  than  politics,  practics  than  polemics,  funda- 
mentals than  consectaries,  substance  than  circumstance,  things 
than  notions,  and  notions  than  words.  Lys,  Whatever  may  be 
the  cause,  the  effects  are  too  plain  to  be  denied.  And  when  a 
oonsidering  man  observes  that  our  notions  do,  in  this  most  learned 
and  knowing  age,  spread  and  multiply,  in  opposition  to  established 
laws,  and  every  day  gain  ground  against  a  body  so  numerous,  so 
learned,  so  well  supported,  protected,  encouraged  for  the  service 
and  defence  of  religion :  I  say,  when  a  man  observes  and  considers 
all  this,  he  will  be  apt  to  ascribe  it  to  the  force  of  truth,  and  the 
merits  of  our  cause ;  which,  had  it  been  supported  with  the  re- 
venues and  establishments  of  the  church  and  universities,  you 
may  guess  what  a  figure  it  would  make,  by  the  figure  that  it 
miJces  without  them.  Euph.  It  is  much  to  be  pitied,  that  the 
learned  professors  of  your  sect  do  not  meet  with  the  encourage- 
ment they  deserve.  Lys.  All  in  due  time.  People  begin  to 
open  their  eyes.  It  is  not  impossible  but  those  revenues  that  in  ig- 
norant times  were  applied  to  a  wrong  use,  may  hereafter,  in  a 
more  enlightened  age,  be  applied  to  a  better.  On.  But  why 
professors  and  encouragement  for  what  needs  no  teaching  ?  An 
acquaintance  of  mine  has  a  most  ingenious  footman  that  can  nei- 
ther write  nor  read,  who  learned  your  whole  system  in  half  an 
hour:  he  knows  when  and  how  to  nod,  shake  his  head,  smile,  and 
give  a  hint  as  well  as  the  ablest  sceptic,  and  is  in  fact  a  very 
minute  philosopher.  Lys.  Pardon  me,  it  takes  time  to  unlearn 
rdiigious  prejudices,  ana  requires  a  strong  head.  CrL  I  do  not 
know  how  it  might  have  been  once  upon  a  time.  But  in  the 
present  laudable  education,  I  know  several  who  have  been  im- 
bued with  no  relimous  notions  at  all ;  and  others  who  have  had 
them  so  very  slight,  that  they  rubbed  off  without  the  least  pains. 
XX.  Panope  young  and  beautiful,  under  the  care  of  her  aunt, 
and  admirer  of  the  mmute  philosophy,  was  kept  from  learning 
the  principles  of  religion,  that  she  might  not  be  accustomed  to 
believe  without  a  reason,  nor  assent  to  what  she  did  not  compre- 
hend. Panope  was  not  indeed  prejudiced  with  religious  notions, 
but  got  a  notion  of  intriguing,  and  a  notion  of  play,  which  ruined 
her  reputation  by  fourteen,  and  her  fortune  by  four  and  twenty. 
I  have  often  reflected  on  the  dififerent  fate  of  two  brothers  in  my 
neighbourhood.  Cleon,  the  elder,  being  designed  an  accomplished 
gentleman,  was  sent  to  town,  and  bad  the  first  part  of  his  education 
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in  a  great  school :  what  religion  he  learned  there  was  soon  un- 
learned in  a  certain  celebrated  society,  which,  till  we  have  a 
better,  may  pass  for  a  nursery  of  minute  philosophers.  Cleon 
dressed  well,  could  cheat  at  cards,  had  a  nice  palate,  understood 
the  mystery  of  the  die,  was  a  mighty  man  in  the  minute  philoso- 
phy ;  and  havinff  shined  a  few  years  in  these  accomplisnments, 
ne  died  before  thirty,  childless  and  rotten,  expressing  the  utmost 
indignation  that  he  could  not  outlive  that  old  dog  his  father ; 
who  having  a  ffreat  notion  of  polite  manners,  and  Knowledge  of 
the  world,  had  purchased  them  to  his  fEivourite  son  with  mudi 
expense,  but  had  been  more  frugal  in  the  education  of  Chasre- 
phon,  the  younger  son,  who  was  brought  up  at  a  oountry-schocd, 
and  entered  a  commoner  in  the  university,  where  he  qualified 
himself  for  a  parsonage  in  his  father's  gift,  which  he  is  now  pos- 
sessed of,  toeeither  with  the  estate  of  the  family,  and  a  numerous 
offiprinff.  Zys.  A  pack  of  unpolished  cubs,  I  warrant.  CrL 
Less  poushed,  perhaps,  but  more  sound,  more  honest,  and  more 
useful  than  many  who  pass  for  fine  gentlemen.  Crates,  a  worthy 
justice  of  the  peace  in  this  county,  naving  had  a  son  miscarry  at 
at  London,  by  the  conversation  of  a  minute  philosopher,  used  to 
say  with  a  great  air  of  complaint,  If  a  man  spoils  my  com,  or 
hurts*my  cattle,  I  have  a  remedy  against  him;  but  u  he  spcnls 
my  children,  I  have  none.  Lvs.  I  warrant  you,  he  was  for  penal 
methods:  he  would  have  haa  a  law  to  persecute  tender  ooor 
sciences.  CrL  The  tender  conscience  of  a  minute  philosopher  I 
He  who  tutored  the  son  of  Crates,  soon  after  did  justice  on  him- 
self. For  he  taught  Ljycidas,  a  modest  youn^  man,  the  principles 
of  his  sect*  Lycidas,  m  return,  debaudbed  his  daughter,  an  only 
child :  upon  which,  Charmides  (that  was  the  minute  philosoph€»ra 
name)  hanged  himself.  Old  Bubalion  in  the  city  is  caildng,  and 
starving,  and  cheating,  that  his  son  may  drink  and  game,  keep 
mistreraes,  hounds,  horses,  and  die  in  a  jaiL  Bubalion  neverthe- 
less thinks  himself  wise,  and  passeth  for  one  that  minds  the  main 
chance.  He  is  a  minute  philosopher,  which  learning  he  acquired 
behind  the  counter  from  the  works  of  Prodicus  and  Tryphon. 
This  same  Bubalion  was  one  night  at  supper,  talking  against  the 
immortality  of  the  soul  with  two  or  three  grave  citizens,  one  of 
whom  the  next  day  declared  himself  bankrupt,  with  five  thousand 
pounds  of  Bubalion's  in  his  hands ;  and  the  night  following  he 
received  a  note  from  a  servant,  who  had  during  his  lecture  waited 
at  table,  demanding  the  sum  of  fifty  ffiuneas  to  be  laid  under  a 
stone,  and  concluding  with  most  terriUe  threats  and  imprecati<Mi& 
Lys.  Not  to  repeat  what  had  been  already  demonstrated,  that 
the  public  is  at  bottom  no  sufferer  by  sudi  accidents,  which  in 
truth  are  inconvenient  only  to  private  persons,  who  in  their  torn 
too  may  reap  the  benefit  of  them;  I  say,  not  to  repeat  all  that 
hath  been  demonstrated  on  that  head,  I  shall  only  ask  you 
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whether  there  would  not  be  rakes  and  rogues,  although  we  did 
not  make  them  ?  Believe  me,  the  world  always  was,  and  always 
will  be  the  same,  as  long  as  men  are  men.  CrL  I  deny  that  the 
world  is  always  the  same.  Human  nature,  to  use  Alciphron's 
comparison,  is  like  land,  better  or  worse,  as  it  is  improved,  and 
according  to  the  seeds  or  principles  sown  in  it  Though  nobody 
held  your  tenets,  I  grant  there  might  be  bad  men  by  the  force  of 
corrupt  appetites  and  irregular  passions :  but  where  men,  to  the 
force  of  appetite  and  passion,  add  that  of  opinion,  and  are  wicked 
from  principle,  there  will  be  more  men  wicked,  and  those  more 
incurably  and  outrageously  so.  The  error  of  a  lively  rake  lies 
in  his  passions,  and  may  be  reformed :  but  the  dry  rogue,  who 
sets  up  for  iudgment,  is  incorrigible.  It  is  an  observation  of 
Aristotle's,  tnat  there  are  two  sort  of  debauchees,  the  aKpariiQ 
and  the  a»a6\aaroQi  of  which  the  one  is  so  against  his  judgment, 
the  other  with  it,  and  that  there  may  be  hopes  of  the  former,  but 
none  of  the  latter.  And  in  fact  I  have  always  obsei^red,  that  a 
rake  who  is  a  minute  philosopher,  when  grown  old,  becomes  a 
sharper  in  business.  Lys.  I  could  name  you  several  such  who 
have  grown  most  noted  patriots.  Cru  Patriots  ?  such  patriots 
as  Catiline  and  Marc  Antony.  Lys,  And  what  then?  Those 
fiEunous  Bomans  were  brave  tnough  unsuccessful  They  wanted 
neither  sense  nor  courage,  and  if  their  schemes  had  taken  effect, 
the  brisker  part  of  their  countrymen  had  been  much  the  better 
fiirthem. 

XXI.  The  wheels  of  ^vemment  go  on,  though  wound  up  by 
different  hands ;  if  not  m  the  same  form,  yet  in  some  other, 
perhaps  a  better.  There  is  an  endless  variety  in  nature :  weak 
men,  mdeed,  are  prejudiced  towards  rules  and  systems  in  life  and 
government;  and  think  if  these  are  gone  all  is  gone :  but  a  man 
of  a  great  soul  and  free  spirit  delights  in  the  noble  experiment 
of  blowing  up  ^stems  anddissolvin^  governments,  to  mould  them 
anew  upon  other  prindples  and  m  another  shape.  Take  my 
word  for  it ;  there  is  a  plastic  nature  in  things  that  seeks  its  own 
end.  Pull  a  state  to  pieces,  jumble,  confound,  and  shake  to- 
gether the  particles  of  human  society,  and  then  let  them  stand 
awhile,  and  you  shall  soon  see  them  settle  of  themselves  in  some 
convenient  order,  where  heavy  heads  are  lowest,  and  men  of 
genius  uppermost.  Euph.  Lysides  speaks  his  mind  freely.  Lys, 
Where  was  the  advantage  of  free-*thinking  if  it  were  not  at- 
tended with  free  speaking,  or  of  free  speaking  if  it  did  not  produce 
free  acting  ?  We  are  for  absolute,  inaepen&nt,  original  fireedom 
in  thought,  word,  and  deed.  Inward  froedom,  without  outward, 
is  good  for  nothing  but  to  set  a  man's  judgment  at  variance  with 
his  practice.  Cru  This  free  way  of  Lysides  may  seem  new  to 
you ;  it  is  not  so  to  me.  As  the  minute  philosophers  lay  it  down 
for  a  maxim,  that  there  is  nothing  sacred  of  any  land,  nothing 
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bat  what  may  be  made  a  jest  of,  exploded,  and  changed  like  the 
fiuhion  of  their  clothea,  bo  nothing  is  more  frequent  than  for  them 
to  utter  their  schemes  and  principles,  not  only  in  select  compa- 
nies, but  even  in  public.  Li  a  certain  part  of  the  world,  where 
ingenious  men  are  wont  to  retail  their  speculations,  I  remember 
to  have  seen  a  valetudinarian  in  a  long  wig  and  cloak  sitting  at 
the  upper  end  of  a  table,  with  half  a  dozen  of  disciples  about 
him.  After  he  had  talked  about  religion  in  a  manner  and  with 
an  air  that  would  make  one  think  atheism  established  by  law, 
and  religion  only  tolerated,  he  entered  upon  civil  govemmenl^ 
and  observed  to  his  audience,  that  the  natural  world  was  in  a 
perpetual  circulation:  animals,  said  he,  who  draw  their  suste- 
nance from  the  earth,  mix  with  that  same  earth,  and  in  their 
turn  become  food  for  vegetables,  which  a^ain  nourish  the  animal 
kind:  the  vapours  that  ascend  from  this  globe  descend  back 
upon  it  in  showers:  the  elements  alternately  prey  upon  eadi 
other :  that  which  one  part  of  nature  loseth  another  ^ains,  the 
sum  total  remaining  always  the  same,  being  neither  bi^er  nor 
lesser,  better  nor  worse  for  all  these  intestine  changes.  Even  so, 
said  this  learned  professor,  the  revolutions  in  the  civil  world  are 
no  detriment  to  human  kind,  one  part  whereof  rises  as  the  other 
falls,  and  wins  by  another's  loss.  A  man  therefore  who  thinks 
deeply,  and  hath  an  eye  on  the  whole  system,  is  no  more  a  b^ot 
to  government  than  to  religion.  He  knows  how  to  siut  himself 
to  occasions,  and  make  the  best  of  every  event :  for  the  rest,  he 
looks  on  all  translations  of  power  and  property  from  one  hand  to 
another  with  a  philosophic  indifference.  Our  lecturer  ccmcloded 
his  discourse  with  a  most  ingenious  analysis  of  all  political  and 
moral  virtues  into  their  first  principles  and  causes,  showing  them 
to  be  mere  fashions,  tricks  oC  state,  and  illusions  on  the  vulgar. 
Lys.  We  have  been  often  told  of  the  good  effects  of  religion  and 
learning,  churdies  and  universities:  but  I  dare  affiim,  that  a 
dozen  or  two  ingenious  men  of  our  sect  have  done  more  towards 
advancing  real  knowledge,  by  extemporaneous  lectures,  in  the 
compass  of  a  few  years,  than  all  the  ecclesiastics  put  toffether  for 
as  many  centuries.  Ettph.  And  the  nation  no  doubt  thrives  ac- 
cordingly :  but  it  seems,  Crito,  you  have  heard  them  discourse. 
Cri.  Upon  hearing  this  and  other  lectures  of  the  same  tendency, 
methouffht  it  was  needless  to  establish  professors  for  the  minute 
philosophy  in  either  university,  while  there  are  so  many  spon« 
taneous  lecturers  in  every  comer  of  the  streets,  ready  to  open 
men's  eyes,  and  rub  off  their  prejudices  about  religion,  loytuty, 
and  public  spirit  Lys.  If  wishing  was  to  any  purpose,  I  could 
wish  for  a  telescope  that  might  draw  into  my  view  things  future 
in  time,  as  well  as  distant  in  place.  Oh  !  tllat  I  could  but  lock 
into  the  next  age,  and  behold  what  it  is  that  we  are  prepsriw  to " 
be,  the  glorious  harvest  of  our  principles,  the  spreadmg  of  wmek 
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hath  produced  a  visible  tendency  in  the  nation  towards  something 
great  and  hew.  CfrL  One  thing  I  dare  say' you  wonid  expect  to 
see,  be  the  changes  and  agitations  of  the  public  what  they  will, 
that  is,  every  fi^thinker  upon  his  legs.  You  are  aU  sons  of 
nature,  who  cheerfully  follow  the  fortunes  of  the  common  mass. 
Ljfs,  And  it  must  be  owned  we  have  a  maxim,  that  each  should 
take  care  of  one.  CrL  Alas,  Lysides,  you  wrong  yomr  own 
character.  You  .would  fain  pass  upon  the  world  and  upon  your- 
selves for  interested  cunning  men ;  but  can  any  thing  be  more 
disinterested  than  to  sacrifice  all  r^ards  to  the  abstracted  specu- 
lation of  truth  ?  Or  can  any  thing  be  more  void  of  all  cunning 
than  to  publish  your  discoveries  to  the  world,  teach  others  to  play 
the  whole  ^une,  and  arm  mankind  against  yourselves? 

XXTT.  If  a  man  may  venture  to  suggest  so  mean  a  thought 
as  the  love  of  their  country,  to  souls  firoa  with  the  love  of  truth 
and  the  love  of  liberty,  and  grasping  the  whole  extent  of  nature, 
I  would  humbly  propose  it  to  you,  gentlemen,  to  observe  the 
caution  practised  by  all  other  discoverers,  projectors,  and  makera 
of  experiments,  who  never  hazard  all  on  the  first  triaL  Would 
it  not  be  prudent  to  try  the  success  of  your  principles  on  a  small 
model  in  some  remote  comer  ?  For  instance,  set  up  a  colony  of 
atheists  in  Monomotapa,  and  see  how  it  prospers  b^ore  vou  pro- 
ceed anv  further  at  home :  half  a  dozen  ship-load  of  minute 
philosophers  might  easily  be  spared  upon  so  good  a  design.  In 
the  mean  time  you,  gentlemen,  who  have  found  out  that  there  is 
nothing  to  be  hoped  or  feared  in  another  life,  that  conscience  is 
a  bugbear,  that  the  bands  of  government  and  the  cement  of 
human  society  are  rotten  things,  to  be  dissolved  and  crumbled 
into  nothing  by  the  aigumentation  of  every  minute  philosopher, 
be  so  good  as  to  keep  these  sublime  discoveries  to  yourselves : 
suffer  us,  our  wives,  our  children,  our  servants,  and  our  neigh- 
bours, to  continue  in  the  belief  and  way  of  thinking  established 
by  the  laws  of  our  country.  In  good  earnest,  I  wish  you  would 
go  try  your  experiments  among  tne  Hottentots  or  Turks.  Lys, 
Tbe  Hottentots  we  think  well  of,  believing  them  to  be  an  un- 
prejudiced people :  but  it  is  to  be  feared  their  diet  and  customs 
would  not  agree  with  our  philosophers.  As  for  the  Turks,  they 
are  bigots,  who  have  a  notion  of  Gt)d  and  a  respect  for  Jesus 
Christ :  I  question  whether  it  might  be  safe  to  venture  among 
them.  CrL  Make  your  experiment  then  in  some  other  part  of 
Christendom.  Ly$.  We  hold  all  other  Christian  nations  to  be 
much  under  the  power  of  prejudice :  even  our  neighbours  the 
Dutch  are  too  much  prejudiced  in  &vour  of  their  reh^on  by  law 
eetabEshed,  for  a  prudent  man  to  attempt  innovations  under 
their  ffovemment.  Upon  the  whole  it  seems,  we  can  execute 
our  scbemes  no  where  with  so  much  security  and  such  prospect 
of  sooeess  as  at  home.    Not  to  say  that  we  have  already  made  a 
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good  progrefi&  Oh  I  that  we  could  bat  onoe  see  a  parliament 
of  true,  staunch^  libertine  free-Uiinkers  1  Cru  Grod  forbid  I  I 
should  be  sony  to  have  such  men  for  my  servants,  not  to  say, 
for  my  masters.     Lys.  In  that  we  differ. 

XaIIL  But  you  will  agree  with  me,  that  the  right  way  to 
come  at  this,  was  to  begin  with  extirpating  the  prejudices  of 
particular  persons.  We  have  carried  on  this  work  for  many 
years  with  much  art  and  industry,  and  at  first  with  secresy, 
working  like  moles  under  ground,  concealing  our  progress  from 
the  public,  and  our  ultimate  views  from  many,  even  of  our  own 

Eroselytes,  blowing  the  coals  between  polemical  divines,  laying 
old  on  and  improving  every  incident,  which  the  passions  and 
folly  of  churchmen  afforded,  to  the  advantage  of  our  sect.  As 
our  principles  obtained,  we  still  proceeded  to  further  inferences ; 
and  as  our  numbers  multiplied,  we  gradually  disclosed  ourselves 
and  our  opinions :  where  we  are  now  I  need  not  say.  We  have 
stubbed,  and  weeded,  and  cleared  human  nature  to  that  degree 
that  in  a  little  time,  leaving  it  alone  without  any  labouring  or 
teachii^,  you  shall  see  natural  and  just  ideas  sprout  forth  of 
themse^es.  Cru  But  I  have  heard  a  man,  who  had  lived  long 
and  observed  much,  remark,  that  the  worst  and  most  unwhole* 
some  weed  was  this  same  minute  philosophy.  We  have  had,  said 
he,  divers  epidemical  distempers  in  the  state,  but  this  hath  pro- 
duced of  all  others  the  most  destructive  plague.  Enthusiasm 
had  its  day,  its  effect^  were  violent  and  soon  over :  this  infects 
more  quietly,  but  spreads  widely :  the  former  bred  a  fever  in  the 
state,  this  breeds  a  consumption  and  final  decay.  A  rebeUion  or 
an  invasion  alarms,  and  puts  the  public  upon  its  defence ;  but  a 
corruption  of  principles  works  its  ruin  more  slowly  perhaps,  but 
more  surely.  This  may  be  illustrated  by  a  fable  I  somewhere 
met  with  in  the  writings  of  a  Swiss  philosopher,  setting  forth 
the  original  of  brandy  and  gunpowder.  The  government  of  the 
north  being  once  upon  a  time  vacant,  the  prince  of  the  power  of 
the  air  convened  a  council  in  hell,  wherein  upon  competition 
between  two  demons  of  rank,  it  was  determined  they  should 
both  make  trial  of  their  abilities,  and  he  should  soooeed  who  did 
most  mischie£  One  made  his  appearance  in  the  shape  of  gun- 
powder, the  other  in  that  of  branay :  the  former  vras  a  de<£red 
enemy,  and  roared  with  a  terrible  noise,  which  made  folks  afiraid, 
and  put  them  on  their  guard :  the  other  passed  as  a  fiiend  and  a 
physician  through  the  world,  disguised  hunself  with  sweets,  and 
perfumes,  and  drugs,  made  his  way  into  the  ladies'  cabinets,  and 
the  apothecaries'  wops,  and  under  the  notion  of  helping  diges- 
tion, comforting  the  spirits,  and  cheering  the  heart,  produced 
direct  contrary  effects ;  and  having  insensibly  thrown  great  num- 
bers of  human  kind  into  a  lingering  but  &tal  decay,  was  found 
to  people  hell  and  the  grave  so  fast,  as  to  merit  the  government 
which  he  still  possesses. 
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XXIV.  Lys.  Those  who  please  may  amuse  themselves  with 
fables  and  all^ories.  This  is  plain  English :  liberty  is  a  good 
thing,  and  we  are  the  support  of  liberty.  CtL  To  me  it  seems 
that  liberty  and  virtue  were  made  for  each  other.-  If  any  man 
wish  to  enslave  his  country,  nothing  is  a  fitter  preparative  than 
vice ;  and  nothing  leads  to  vice  so  surely  as  irreligion.  For  my 
part,  I  cannot  comprehend  or  find  out,  after  having  considered  it 
m  all  lights,  how  this  crying  down  religion  should  be  the  effect 
of  honest  views  towards  a  just  and  le^  liberty.  Some  seem  to 
propose  an  indulgence  in  vice.  Others  may  have  in  prospect  the 
advantages  which  needy  and  ambitious  men  are  used  to  make  in 
the  ruin  of  a  state :  one  mfty  indulge  a  pert,  petulant  spirit ;  an- 
other hope  to  be  esteemed  among  libertines,  when  he  wants  wit 
to  please  or  abilities  to  be  useml.  But,  be  men's  views  what 
they  will,  let  us  examine  what  good  your  principles  have  done ; 
who  has  been  the  better  for  the  instructions  of  these  minute 
philosophers  ?  Let  us  compare  what  we  are  in  respect  of  learn- 
ing, loyalty,  honesty,  wealth,  power,  and  public  spirit,  with  what 
we  have  been.  !Epse-thinking  (as  it  is  called)  hath  wonderfully 
grown  of  late  years.  Let  us  see  what  hath  grown  up  with  it,  or 
what  effi^ts  it  hath  produced.  To  make  a  catalogue  of  ills  is 
disagreeable ;  and  the  only  blessing  it  can  pretend  to  is  luxury : 
that  same  blessing  which  revenged  the  world  upon  old  Home  : 
that  same  luxury  that  makes  a  nation,  like  a  dis^tsed,  pampered 
body,  look  full  and  fat  with  one  foot  in  the  grave,  lys.  You 
mistake  the  matter.  There  are  no  people  who  think  and  argue 
better  about  the  public  good  of  a  state  than  our  sect ;  who  have 
also  invented  many  thii^  tending  to  that  end,  which  we  cannot 
as  yet  conveniently  put  m  practice.  Cru  But  one  point  there  is 
from  which  it  must  be  owned  the  public  hath  already  received 
some  advantage,  which  is  the  effect  of  your  principles  flowing 
from  them,  and  spreading  as  they  do :  I  mean  that  old  Boman  • 
practice  of  self-murder,  wnich  at  once  puts  an  end  to  all  distress, 
ridding  the  world  and  themselves  of  the  miserable.  JLys.  You 
were  ^eased  before  to  make  some  reflections  on  this  custom,  and 
laugh  at  the  irresolution  of  our  free-thinkers :  but  I  can  aver  for 
matter  of  fact,  that  they  have  often  recommended  it  by  their 
example  as  well  as  arguments,  and  that  it  is  solely  owing  to  them 
that  a  practice,  so  useful  and  magnanimous,  hath  been  taken  out 
of  the  nands  of  lunatics,  and  restored  to  that  credit  among  men 
of  sense,  which  it  anciently  had.  In  whatever  light  you  nmy 
consider  it,  this  is  in  fact  a  solid  benefit :  but  the  best  effect  of 
our  principles  is  that  light  and  truth  so  visibly  shed  abroad 
in  the  world.  From  how  many  prejudices,  errors,  perplexities, 
and  contradictions  have  we  fireed  the  minds  of  our  fellow-sub- 
jects I  How  many  hard  words  and  intricate,  absurd  notions  had 
posseased  Ae  minds  of  men  before  our  philosophers  appeared  in 
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the  world  I  But  now  even  women  and  children  have  right  and 
sound  notions  of  things.  What  say  you  to  this,  Grito?  CrL 
I  say  with  respect  to  these  great  advantages  of  destroying  men 
and  notions,  that  I  question  whether  the  public  gains  as  much  by 
the  latter  as  it  loseth  by  the  former.  For  my  own  part,  I  had 
rather  my  wife  and  children  all  believed  what  they  had  no  notion 
of,  and  daily  pronounced  words  without  a  meaning,  than  tbtt 
any  one  of  them  should  cut  his  throat,  or  leap  out  of  a  window. 
Errors  and  nonsense,  as  such,  are  of  small  concern  in  the  eyes  of 
the  public,  which  considers  not  the  metaphyseal  truth  of  notions, 
so  much  as  the  tendency  they  have  to  produce  good  or  eviL 
Truth  itself  is  valued  by  the  public,  as  it  hath  an  influence,  and 
is  felt  in  the  course  of  life,  l  ou  may  confute  a  whole  shelf  of 
schoolmen,  and  discover  many  speculative  truths,  without  any 
great  merit  towards  vour  country.  But  if  I  am  not  mistaken, 
me  minute  philosophers  are  not  the  men  to  whom  we  are  most 
beholden  for  discoveries  of  that  kind :  this  I  say  must  be  allowed, 
supposing,  what  I  by  no  means  grant,  your  notions  to  be  true^ 
For,  to  say  plainly  what  I  think,  the  tendency  of  your  opinions  is 
so  bad,  that  no  cood  man  can  endure  them,  and  your  aiguments 
for  them  so  wef&,  that  no  wise  man  wiU  admit  them.  Lys.  Has 
it  not  been  proved  as  dear  as  the  meridian  sun,  that  the  politer 
sort  of  men  lead  much  happier  lives,  and  swim  in  pleasure,  since 
the  spreading  of  our  principles?  But  not  to  repeat  or  insist 
further  on  iraat  has  been  so  amply  deduced,  I  shall  only  add  that 
the  advantages  flowing  from  them  extend  to  the  tendereet  age 
and  the  soft^  sex:  our  principles  deliver  children  fixnn  tenon 
by  night,  and  ladies  fit>m  splenetic  hours  by  day.  Instead  of 
thcite  old-fashioned  things,  prayers  and  the  bible,  the  grateful 
amusements  of  drams,  dice,  and  billets-doux  have  succeeded.* 
The  fair  sex  have  now  nothing  to  do  but  dress  and  paint,  drink 
and  game,  adorn  and  divert  themselves,  and  enter  mto  all  the 
sweet  society  of  life.  CrL  I  thought,  Lyrides,  the  argument 
from  pleasure  had  been  exhausted:  but  since  you  have  not  done 
with  that  point,  let  us  once  more  by  Euphranor^s  rule  cast  up 
the  account  of  pleasure  and  pain,  as  credit  and  debt,  under  dis- 
tinct articles.  We  will  set  down  in  the  life  of  your  fine  lady 
rich  dothes,  dice,  cordials,  scandal,  late  hours,  against  vapours, 
distaste,  remorse,  losses  at  play,  and  the  terrible  distress  of  ill 
spent  age  increasing  every  day :  suppose  no  crud  aoddent  of 
jealousy,  no  madness  or  infamy  of  love,  yet  at  the  foot  <^  the 
account  you  shall  find  that.empty,  giddy,  gaudy,  fluttering  thin^ 
not  half  so  happy  as  a  butterfly  or  a  grasshopper  on  a  sumn^^ 
day :  and  for  a  rake  or  man  of  pleasure,  the  redEoning  will  be 
much  the  same,  if  you  place  listlessness,  ignorance,  rottenness, 
loathing,  cravii^,  qiuurrelling,  and  sudi  qiuuities  or  aooompliUi- 
ments,  over  against  nis  little  cirde  of  fleeting  amusements^  kmg 
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woe  against  momentary  pleasure ;  and  if  it  be  considered  that, 
when  sense  and  appetite  go  off,  though  he  seek  refuge  from  his 
conscience  in  the  minute  philosophy,  yet  in  this  you  will  find,  if 
you  sift  him  to  the  bottom,  that  ne  af(ects  much,  belieyes  little, 
knows  nothing.  Upon  which  Lysides  turning  to  me,  obseryed, 
that  Crito  might  dispute  against  fact  if  he  pleased,  but  that 
eyery  on&  must  see  uie  nation  was  the  merrier  for  their  prin- 
ciples. True,  answered  Crito,  we  are  a  merry  nation  inoeed : 
young  men  laugh  at  the  old ;  children  despise  their  mrents ;  and 
subjects  make  a  jest  of  the  goyemment:  happy  effects  of  the 
minute  philosophy  I 

XX V.  Lys.  Infer  what  effects  yon  please:  that  will  not 
make  our  principles  less  true.  Cri.  Their  truth  is  not  what  I 
am  now  considering.  The  point  at  present  is  the  usefulness  of 
your  principles ;  and  to  decide  this  point  we  need  only  take  a 
short  yiew  of  them  fairly  proposed  and  laid  together :  that  there 
is  no  God  or  proyidence ;  that  man  is  as  the  beasts  that  perish ; 
that  his  happiness,  as  theirs,  consists  in  obeying  animal  instincts, 
appetites,  and  passions ;  that  all  stinss  of  conscience  and  sense  of 
guilt  are  prejudices  and  errors  of  education;  that  religion  is  a 
state  trick ;  that  yice  is  beneficial  to  the  public ;  that  the  soul  of 
man  is  corporeal,  and  dissolyeth  like  a  fiame  or  yapour ;  that  man 
is  a  machme  actuated  according  to  the  laws  of  motion;  that 
consequently  he  is  no  agent,  or  subject  of  guilt;  that  a  wise  man 
will  nuike  his  own  particukor  indiyidual  interest  in  this  present 
life  the  rule  and  measure  of  all  his  actions:  these  and  such 
opinions  are,  it  seems,  the  tenets  of  a  minute  philosopher,  who  is 
himself  according  to  his  own  principles  an  oi^an  played  on  by 
senmble  objects,  a  ball  bandied  about  by  appetites  and  passions; 
so  subtle  is  he  as  to  be  able  to  maintain  all  this  by  artful  rea- 
sonings ;  so  sharp-sighted  and  penetrating  to  the  yery  bottom  of 
things  as  to  find  out,  that  the  most  interested  occult  cunning  is 
the  only  true  wisdom.  To  complete  his  character,  this  curious 
piece  of  clock-work,  haying  no  principle  of  action  within  itself, 
and  denying  that  it  hath  or  can  haye  any  one  free  thought  or 
motion,  sets  up  for  the  patron  of  liberty,  and  earnestly  contends 
ioT  free-^hmking.  Crito  had  no  sooner  made  an  end,  but  Ly sides 
addressed  himself  to  Euphranor  and  me ;  Crito,  said  he,  has 
taken  a  world  of  pains,  but  conyinced  me  only  of  one  single 

rant,  to  wit,  that  1  must  despair  of  conyincing  mm.  Neyer  did 
in  the  whole  course  of  my  life  meet  with  a  man  so  deeply  im- 
mersed in  prejudice :  let  who  will  pull  him  out  for  me.  But  I 
entertain  better  hopes  of  you.  I  can  answer,  said  I,  for  myself, 
that  my  eyes  and  ears  are  always  open  to  conyiction:  I  am 
attentiye  to  all  that  passes,  and  upon  the  whole  shall  form,  whe- 
ther right  or  wrong,  a  yery  impartial  judgment.  Ciito,  said 
Euphximor,  is  a  more  enterprising  man  than  I,  thus  to  rate  and 
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lecture  a  philosopher.  For  my  part,  I  always  find  it  easier  to 
learn  than  to  teach.  I  shall  therefore  beg  your  assistance  to  rid 
me  of  some  scruples  about  the  tendency  of  your  opinions^  which 
I  find  myself  unable  to  master,  though  never  so  willing.  This 
done,  though  we  should  not  tread  exactly  in  the  same  steps,  nor 
perhaps  go  the  same  road :  yet  we  shall  not  run  in  all  points 
diametrically  opposite  one  to  another. 

XXVL  Tell  me  now,  Lysicles,  you  who  are  a  minute  ob- 
server of  things,  whether  a  shade  be  more  agreeable  at  morning, 
or  evening,  or  noon-day.  Lys.  Doubtless  at  noon-day.  Ewlu 
And  what  disposeth  men  to  rest  ?  Lys.  Exercise.  Eupk.  When 
do  men  make  the  greatest  fires  ?  Lys,  In  the  coldest  weather. 
Euph.  And  what  creates  a  love  for  icy  liquors  ?  Lys.  Excessive 
heat  Euph,  What  if  you  raise  a  pendulum  to  a  great  height  on 
one  side  ?  Lys.  It  will,  when  left  to  itself,  ascend  so  much  the 
higher  on  the  other.  Euph.  It  should  seem  therefore,  that  dark- 
ness ensues  from  light,  rest  from  motion,  heat  from  cold,  and  in 
feneral  that  one  extreme  is  the  consequence  of  another.  Lys» 
t  should  seem  so.  Euph,  And  doth  not  this  observation  hold  in 
the  civil  as  well  as  natural  world?  Doth  not  power  produce 
license,  and  license  power?  Do  not  whigs  make  tories,  and 
tories  whigs:  bigots  make  atheists,  and  atheists  b^ts?  Z>yiL 
Granting  mis  to  be  true.  Euph,  Will  it  not  hence  follow,  t£uit 
as  we  abhor  slavish  principles,  we  should  avoid  running  into 
licentious  ones  ?  I  am,  and  always  was  a  sincere  lover  of  liberty^ 
l^al  English  liberty ;  which  I  esteem  a  chief  blessing  ornament, 
and  Gomiort  of  life,  and  the  great  prerogative  of  an  ^gUshman. 
But  is  it  not  to  be  feared,  that  upon  the  nation's  running  into  a 
licentiousness  which  hath  never  been  endured  in  any  civilized 
countiy,  men  feeling  the  intolerable  evils  of  one  extreme  may 
naturally  fall  into  the  other?  You  must  allow,  the  bulk  of  man- 
kind are  not  philosophers,  like  you  and  Alciphron.  Lys.  This  I 
readily  acknowledge.  Euph.  I  have  another  scruple  about  the 
tendency  of  your  opinions.  Suppose  you  should  prevul,  and  de- 
stroy this  protestant  church  and  clersy :  how  could  you  come  at 
the  popish  ?  I  am  credibly  informed  there  is  a  great  number  of 
emissaries  of  the  church  of  Kome  disguised  in  England:  who 
can  tell  what  harvest  a  cleigy  so  numerous,  so  subtle,  and  so  well 
furnished  with  arguments  to  work  on  vulgar  and  uneducated 
minds^  may  be  able  to  make  in  a  country  despoiled  of  all  religion 
and  feeling  the  want  of  it?  Who  can  tell  whether  the  spirit  of 
free-thinking  ending  with  the  opposition,  and  the  vanity  with  the 
distinction,  when  the  whole  nation  are  alike  infidels,  who  can  tell^ 
I  say,  whether  in  such  a  juncture  the  men  of  genius  themselves 
may  not  afiect  a  new  distinction,  and  be  the  first  converts  to 
popery  ?  Lys.  And  suppose  they  should.  Between  friends  it 
would  be  no  great  matter.     These  are  our  maxims.     In  the  first 
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place  we  hold  it  would  be  best  to  haye  no  religion  at  alL     Se- 
oondly,  we  hold  that  all  religions  are  indifferent     If  therefore 
upon  trial  we  find  the  country  cannot  do  without  a  religion,  why 
not  popery  as  well  as  another?    I  know  several  ingenious  men 
of  our  sect,  who,  if  we  had  a  popish  prince  on  the  throne,  would 
turn  papists  to-morrow.     This  is  a  paradox,  but  I  shall  explain 
it.     A  prince  whom  we  compliment  with  our  religion,  to  be  sure 
must  be  gratefuL    £t£pA.  I  understand  you.    But  what  becomes 
of  free-thinking  all  the  while  ?     Lys,  Oh  I  we  should  have  more 
than  ever  of  that,  for  we  should  keep  it  all  to  ourselves.    As  for 
the  amusement  of  retailing  it,  the  want  of  this  would  be  largely 
compensated  by  solid  advantages  of  another  kind.     Etmh.  It 
seems  then,  by  this  account,  the  tendency  you  observed  m  the 
nation  towards  something  great  and  new  proves  a  tendency 
towards  popery  and  slavery.     Lys.  Mistake  us  not,  good  Euphni- 
nor.   The  thing  first  in  our  intention  is  consummate  liberty ;  but 
if  this  will  not  do,  and  there  must  after  all  be  such  things  tole- 
rated as  religion  and  government,  we  are  wisely  willing  to  make 
the  best  of  both.     Gi*  This  puts  me  in  mind'of  a  thought  I 
have  often  had,  that  the  minute  philosophers  are  dupes  of  the 
Jesuits.     The  two  most  avowed,  professed,  busy  propagators  of 
infidelity  in  all  companies,  and  upon  aH  occasions,  that  I  ever  met 
with,  were  both  bigoted  papists,  and  being  both  men  of  consider-  ' 
able  estates,  suffered  considerably  on  that  score ;  which  it  is  won- 
derful their  thinking  disciples  should  never  reflect  upon.  Hegemon, 
a  most  distinguished  writer  among  the  minute  philosophers,  and 
hero  of  the  sect,  I  am  well  assured,  was  once  a  papist,  and  never 
heard  that  he  professed  any  other  religion.     I  xnow  that  many 
of  the  church  of  Kome  abroad,  are  pleased  with  the  growth  of 
infidelity  among  us,  as  hoping  it  may  make  way  for  them.     The 
emissaries  of  Kome  are  known  to  have  personated  several  other 
sects,  which  from  time  to  time  have  sprung  up  amongst  us,  and 
why  not  this  of  the  minute  philosophers,  of  all  others  the  best 
calculated  to  ruin  both  church  and  state  ?    I  myself  have  known 
a  Jesuit  abroad  talk  amon^  English  gentlemen  like  a  free-thinker. 
I-iun  credibly  informed,  uiat  Jesuits,  known  to  be  such  by  the 
minute  philosophers  at  home,  are  admitted  into  their  clubs :  and 
I  have  observed  them  to  approve,  and  speak  better  of  the  Jesuits, 
than  of  any  other  clergy  whatsoever.     Those  who  are  not  ac-  • 
quainted  with  the  subtle  spirit,  the  refined  politics,  and  wonderful 
economy  of  that  renowned  society^  need  only  read  the  account 
given  of  them  by  the  Jesuit  Inchofer,  in  his  book  De  Monorchia 
SoUpiorum  ;  and  those  who  are,  will  not  be  surprised  they  should 
be  able  to  make  dupes  of  our  minute  philosophers :  dupes,  I  say, 
for  I  can  never  think  they  suspect  they  are  only  tools  to  serve 
the  ends  of  cunninger  men  than  themselves.     They  seem  to  me 
drunk  and  ^ddy  with  a  false  notion  of  liberty,  and,  spurred  on 
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by  this  principle  to  make  mad  experiments  on  their  ootmtiy,  they 
agree  only  in  pulling  down  all  tluit  Btanda  in  their  way ;  without 
any  ooneerted  scheme^  and  without  caring  or  knowing  whftt  to  ereot 
in  its  stead.  To  hear  them,  as  I  have  often  done,  oewant  on  the 
moral  virtues,  resolve  them  into  shame,  then  laugh  at  shame  as  a 
weakness^  admire  the  unoonfined  lives  of  savagei^  despise  all  order 
and  decency  of  education,  one  would  think  the  intention  of  these 
philosophers  was,  when  they  had  pruned  and  weeded  the  notions 
of  their  fellow-subjects,  and  divested  them  of  their  prejudices,  to 
strip  Ihem  of  their  clothes,  and  fill  the  oountiy  with  naked  fcd.- 
lowers  of  nature,  enjoyins  all  the  privileges  of  brutaU^p".  Here 
Crito  made  a  pause,  and  nzed  his  eyes  on  Alciphron,  wno  during 
this  whole  conversation  had  sat  thoughtful  and  attentive  without 
saying  a  word,  and  with  an  air,  one  while  dissatisfied  at  what 
Lysides  advanced,  another,  serene  and  jdeased,  seeming  to  ajH 
prove  some  better  thought  of  his  own.  But  the  day  bemg  now 
mr  spent,  Alciphron  proposed  to  adjourn  the  argument  to  the  fol- 
lowing ;  when,  said  h^  I  shall  set  matters  on  a  new  foundation, 
and  in  so  full  and  clear  a  light,  as,  I  doubt  not,  will  give  entire 
satisfifiction.  So  we  changed  the  discourse^  and  after  a  repast 
upon  cold  provisions,  took  a  walk  on  the  strand,  and  in  the  cool 
of  the  evening  returned  to  Crito's. 
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THE   THIRD   DIALOGUR 

I.  Alciphron^  acoonnt  of  honour.     II*  Chancier  and  oondaet  of  men  of  honour. 

III.  Senae  of  moral  beauty.     ly.  The  hanaium  or  ri  caXiy  of  the  aneieiileb      y. 

.  Taate  for  moral  beauty,  wheUier  a  sue  guide  or  rule.    VL  Minute  phfloeophaa 

\  ravished  with  the  ahitract  beauty  of  virtue.    VII.  Their  virtue  alone  didntereited 

and  heroic.  VIII.  Beauty  of  tensible  objects,  what,  and  how  perceived.  IX.  The 
idea  of  beauty  explained  by  painting  and  ardiiteetore.  X.  Beauty  of  the  monl  sys- 
tem, wherein  .it  consists.  XI.  It  supposeth  a  providence.  XU.  Influence  of  ri 
Kokbv  and  ri  rpirov.  XIII.  Enthusiasm  of  Cratylus  compared  with  the  sentiments 
of  Aristotle.  XIV.  Compared  with  the  Stoical  principles.  XV.  Minute  philoio- 
phers,  their  talent  for  raillery  and  ridicule.  XVL  The  wisdom  of  those  who  make 
virtue  alone  its  own  reward. 

I.  The  following  day,  as  we  sat  round  the  tea-table,  in  a  smn- 
mer  parlour  which  looks  into  the  garden,  Alciphron  after  the  first 
dish  turned  down  his  cup,  and  reclining  back  in  his  chair  pro- 
ceeded as  follows: — Above  all  the  sects  upon  earth  it  is  the 
peculiar  nrivile^e  of  ours,  not  to  be  tied  down  by  any  principles. 
While  other  philosophers  profess  a  servile  adherence  to  certain 
tenets,  ours  assert  a  noble  freedom,  differing  not  only  one  from 
another,  but  very  often  the  same  man  from  himsdf.  Which 
method  of  proceeoing,  bedde  other  advantages,  hath  this  annexed 
to  it,  that  we  are  of  all  men  the  hardest  to  confute.  You  may, 
perhaps,  confute  a  particular  tenet,  but  then  this  sSktita  only 
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him  who  maintaina  it,  and  so  long  only  as  he  maintains  it  Some 
of  our  sect  dogmatize  more  than  others,  and  in  some  more  than 
other  points.  The  doctrine  of  the  usefulness  of  vice  is  a  point 
wherein  we  are  not  all  agreed.  Some  of  us  are  great  admirers 
of  virtue.  With  others  the  points  of  vice  and  virtue  are  proble- 
matical For  my  own  part,  though  I  think  the  doctrine  main- 
tained yesterday  by  Lysides  an  ingenious  speculation ;  yet,  upon 
the  whole,  there  are  mvers  reasons  which  mcline  me  to  depart 
from  ity  and  rather  to  espouse  the  virtuous  side  of  the  question ; 
with  the  smallest,  periians,  but  the  most  contemplative  and  laud- 
able part  of  our  sect.  It  seemeth,  I  say,  after  a  nice  inquiry  and 
balancing  on  both  sides,  that  we  ought  to  prefer  virtue  to  vice ; 
and  that  such  preference  would  contribute  both  to  the  public 
weal,  and  the  reputation  of  our  philosophers.  You  are  to  know 
then,  we  have  among  us  several  that,  without  one  grain  of  re- 
ligion, are  men  of  the  nicest  honour,  and  therefore  men  of  virtue 
because  men  of  honour.  Honour  is  a  noble,  unpolluted  source  of 
virtue,  without  the  least  mixture  of  fear,  interest,  or  superstition. 
It  hath  all  the  advantages  without  the  e^^  which  attend  religion. 
It  is  the  mark  of  a  great  and  fine  soul,  and  is  to  be  found  among 
persons  of  rank  and  breeding.  It  affects  the  court,  the  senate, 
and  the  camp,  and  in  general  every  rendezvous  of  people  of 
fashion.  Eupfu  You  say  then  that  honour  is  the  source  of 
virtue.  Alc.L  do.  Euph.  Can  a  thing  be  the  source  of  itself? 
Ah*  It  cannot  Evplu  The  source,  merefore,  is  distinguished 
from  that  of  which  it  is  the  source.  Ak.  Doubtless.  EupJu 
Honour  then  is  one  thing  and  virtue  another.  Ale.  \  grant  it 
Virtuous  actions  are  the  effect,  and  honour  is  the  source  or  cause 
of  that  effect  Euph.  Tell  me,  is  honour  the  will  producing 
those  actions,  or  the  final  cause  for  which  they  are  produced,  or 
right  reason  which  is  their  rule  and  limit,  or  the  object  about 
which  they  are  conversant  ?  or  do  you  by  the  word  honour  un- 
derstand a  faculty  or  appetite?  All  whidi  are  supposed,  in  one 
sense  or  other,  to  be  the  source  of  human  actions.  Ah.  Nothing 
of  ail  this.  Euph.  Be  pleased  then  to  give  me  some  notion 
or  definition  of  it  Alciphron  having  mused  a  while  answered, 
that  he  defined  honour  to  be*a  principle  of  virtuous  actions.  To 
which  Euphranor  replied :  If  I  understand  it  rightly  the  word 
principle  is  variously  taken.  Sometimes  by  principles  we  mean 
the  parts  of  which  a  whole  is  composed,  and  into  which  it  may 
be  resolved.  Thus  the  elements  are  said  to  be  principles  of  com- 
pound bodies.  And  thus  words,  syllables,  and  letters  are  the 
principles  of  speech.  Sometimes  by  principle  we  mean  a  small 
particular  seed,  the  growth  or  gradual  unfolding  of  which  doth 
produce  an  organized  body,  animal  or  vegetable,  in  its  proper 
size  and  shape.  Principles  at  other  times  are  supposed  to  be 
certain  fundamental  theorems  in  arts  and  sciences,  in  religion  and 
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politics.  Let  me  know  in  which  of  these  senses,  or  whether  it 
be  in  some  other  sense  that  you  understand  this  word,  when  jon 
say,  honour  is  a  principle  of  virtue.  To  this  Alciphron  replied, 
that  for  his  part  he  meant  it  in  none  of  those  senses,  but  defined 
honour  to  be  a  certain  ardour  or  enthusiasm  that  glowed  in  the 
breast  of  a  gallant  man.  Upon  this,  Euphninor  observed,  it  was 
always  admitted  to  put  the  definition  in  place  of  the  thing  de» 
fined.  Is  this  allowed,  said  he,  or  not?  Ak.  It  ib.  JEupk. 
May  we  not  therefore  say,  that  a  man  of  honour  is  a  warm  man, 
or  an  enthusiast?  Alciphron  hearing  this,  declared  that  such 
exactness  was  to  no  purpose ;  that  pedants^  indeed,  may  dispute 
and  define,  but  could  never  reach  that  high  sense  of  honour, 
which  distinguished  the  fine  gentleman,  and  was  a  thing  rather 
to  be  felt  than  explained. 

IL  Crito  perceiving  that  Alciphron  could  not  bear  being 
pressed  any  further  on  that  article,  and  willing  to  rive  some 
satisfaction  to  Euphranor,  said  that  of  himself  indeed  ne  should 
not  undertake  to  explain  so  nice  a  point,  but  he  would  retail  to 
them  part  of  a  conversation  he  once  hesnd  between  Nicander  a 
minute  philosopher,  and  Menedes  a  Christian,  upon  the  same 
subject,  which  was  for  substance  as  follows: — M.  From  what 
principle  are  you  gentiemen  virtuous  ?  N.  From  honour.  We 
are  men  of  honour.  M.  May  not  a  man  of  honour  debaudi 
another's  wife,  or  get  drunk,  or  sell  a  vote,  or  refuse  topay  his 
debts,  witiiout  lessening  or  tainting  his  honour?  N,  He  may 
have  the  vices  and  faults  of  a  gentleman :  but  is  obliged  to  pay 
debts  of  honour,  that  is,  all  su<m  as  are  contracted  by  play.  M. 
Is  not  your  man  of  honour  always  ready  to  resent  anronts  and 
engage  in  duels?  N.  He  is  reaay  to  demand  and  give  gentle- 
man's satisfaction  upon  all  proper  occasions.  3L  It  should  seem 
by  this  account,  that  to  rum  tradesmen,  break  faith  to  one's  own 
wife,  corrupt  another  man's,  take  bribes,  cheat  the  public,  cut  a 
man's  throat  for  a  word,  are  all  points  consistent  with  your  prin- 
ciple of  honour.  N.  It  cannot  be  denied  that  we  are  men  of 
gallantry,  men  of  fire,  men  who  know  the  world,  and  all  that.  3£ 
It  seems  tiierefore  that  honour  among  infidels  is  like  honesty  among 
pirates :  something  confined  to  themselves,  and  which  the  fiatemity 
perhaps  may  find  their  account  in,  but  every  one  else  should  be 
constantly  on  his  guard  against  By  this  dialogue,  continued 
Crito,  a  man  who  lives  out  of  the  grcand  monde^  may  be  enabled 
to  fomt  some  notion  of  what  the  world  calls  honour  and  men  of 
honour.  Euph.  I  must  entreat  you  not  to  put  me  off  with  Ki- 
cander's  opinion,  whom  I  know  nothing  of,  but  rather  give  me 
your  own  judgment,  drawn  from  your  own  observation  upon  men 
of  honour.  Cru  If  I  must  pronounce,  I  can  very  sincerely 
assure  you  that  by  all  I  have  heard  or  seen,  I  could  never  find, 
that  honour,  considered  as  a  principle  distinct  from  conscience. 
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religioD,  reason,  and  yirtue,  was  more  than  an  empty  name*  And 
I  do  verily  believe,  that  those  who  build  upon  that  notion  have 
leas  virtue  than  other  men,  and  that  what  they  have  or  seem  to 
have  is  owing  to  fashion  (being  of  the  reputable  kind),  if  not  to 
a  conscience  early  imbued  with  religious  principles,  and  after* 
wards  retaining  a  tincture  from  them  without  knowing  it  These 
two  principles  seem  to  account  for  all  that  looks  like  virtue  in 
those  gentlemen.  Your  men  of  fashion  in  whom  animal  life 
abounds,  a  sort  of  bullies  in  morality,  who  disdain  to  have  it 
thought  they  are  afraid  of  conscience ;  these  descant  much  upon 
honour,  and  affect  to  be  called  men  of  honour,  rather  than  con* 
scientious  or  honest  men.  But,  by  all  that  I  could  ever  observe, 
this  specious  character,  where  there  is  nothing  of  conscience  or 
religion  underneath,  to  give  it  life  and  substance,  is  no  better 
than  a  meteor  or  painted  cloud.  Euph.  I  had  a  confused  notion 
that  honour  was  something  nearly  connected  with  truth,  and  that 
men  of  honour  were  the  greatest  enemies  to  all  hypocrisy,  ftllacy, 
and  disguise.  CrL  So  far  from  that,  an  infidel  who  sets  up  for 
the  nicest  honour  shall,  without  the  least  grain  of  faith  or  religion, 
pretend  himself  a  Christian,  take  any  test,  join  in  any  act  of 
worship,  kneel,  pray,  receive  the  sacrament  to  serve  an  interest. 
The  same  person,  without  any  impeachment  of  his  honour,  shall 
biost  solemnly  declare  and  promise  in  the  face  of  God  and  the 
world,  that  he  will  love  his  wife,  and  forsaking  all  others  keep 
only  to  her,  when  at  the  same  time  it  is  certain,  he  intends  never 
to  perform  one  tittle  of  his  vow ;  and  convinceth  the  whole  world 
of  this  as  soon  as  he  gets  her  in  his  power,  and  her  fortune,  for 
the  sake  of  which  this  man  of  untainted  honour  makes  no  scruple 
to  cheat  and  lie.  Euph.  We  have  a  notion  here  in  the  country, 
that  it  was  of  all  things  most  odious,  and  a  matter  of  much  risk 
and  hazard,  to  give  the  lie  to  a  man  of  honour.  Cru  It  is  very 
true.     He  abhors  to  take  the  lie,  but  not  to  tell  it. 

nL  Alciphron,  having  heard  all  this  with  great  composure  of 
mind  and  countenance,  spake  as  follows.  You  are  not  to  think 
that  our  greatest  strength  lies  in  our  greatest  number,  libertines, 
and  mere  men  of  honour.  No :  we  have  among  us  philosophers 
of  a  very  different  character,  men  of  curious  contemplation,  not 
governed  by  such  gross  things  as  sense  and  custom,  but  of  an 
abstracted  virtue  and  sublime  morals:  and  the  less  religious  the 
more  virtuous.  For  virtue  of  the  hij?h  and  disinterested  kind 
no  man  is  so  well  qualified  as  an  infidel,  it  being  a  mean  and 
selfish  thing  to  be  vutuous  through  fear  or  hope.  The  notion  of. 
a  Providence  and  future  state  of  rewards  and  punishments,  may 
indeed  tempt  or  scare  men  of  abject  spirit  into  practices  contrary 
to  the  natural  bent  of  their  souls,  but  will  never  produce  a  true 
and  genuine  virtue.  To  go  to  the  bottom  of  things,  to  analyze 
virtue  into  ita  first  principles,  and  fix  a  scheme  of  duty  on  its 
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trae  basis,  you  must  understand  that  there  is  an  idea  of  beauty 
natural  to  the  mind  of  man.  This  all  men  desire,  this  they  are 
pleased  and  delighted  with  for  its  own  sake,  purely  from  an  in- 
stinct of  nature.  A  man  needs  no  arguments  to  make  him  dis- 
cern and  approve  what  is  beautiful :  it  strikes  at  first  si^ht,  and 
attracts  without  a  reason.  And  as  this  beauty  is  found  in  the 
eba,fe  and  form  of  corporeal  things,  so  also  is  tnere  analogous  to 
it  a  beauty  of  another  kind,  an  oider,  a  symmetiy,  and  comeli- 
ness in  the  moral  world.  And  as  the  eye  perceivedi  the  one,  so 
the  mind  doth  by  a  certain  interior  sense  perceive  the  other, 
which  sense,  talent,  or  faculty,  is  ever  quickest  and  purest  in  the 
noblest  minds.  Thus  as  by  si^ht  I  discern  the  beauty  of  a  plant 
or  an  animal,  even  so  the  mind  apprehends  the  moral  excellence, 
the  beauty,  and  decorum  of  justice  and  temperance.  And  as  we 
readily  pronounce  a  dress  becoming,  or  an  attitude  graceful,  we 
can,  with  the  same  free  untutor^  judgment,  at  once  declare, 
whether  this  or  that  conduct  or  action  be  comelv  and  beautiful. 
To  relish  this  kind  of  beauty,  there  must  be  a  delicate  and  fine 
tajBte :  but  where  there  is  this  natural  taste  nothing  further  is 
wanting,  either  as  a  principle  to  convince,  or  as  a  motive  to  induce 
men  to  the  love  of  virtue.  And  more  or  less  there  is  of  this 
taste  or  sense  in  every  creature  that  hath  reason.  All  ra- 
tional beings  are  bv  nature  social  Thev  are  drawn  one  towards 
another  by  natural  afiections:  they  unite  and  incoipprate  into 
families,  dubs,  parties,  and  commonwealths  by  mutual  sympathy. 
As  bv  means  ot  the  senntive  souJ^  our  several  distinct  parts  and 
members  do  consent  towards  the  animal  functions,  and  are  con^ 
nected  in  one  whole :  even  so  the  several  parts  of  these  rational 
systems  or  bodies  politic,  by  virtue  of  this  moral  or  interior 
sense,  are  held  together,  have  a  fellow-feeling,  do  succour  and 
protect  each  other,  and  jointlv  co-operate  towards  the  same  end. 
Hence  that  joy  in  society,  that  propension  towards  doin^  good 
to  our  kind,  tmit  gratulation  and  delight  in  beholding  the  vir- 
tuous deeds  of  other  men,  or  in  reflecting  on  our  own.  By  con- 
templation of  the  fitness  and  order  of  the  parts  of  a  moral  system, 
regularly  operating,  and  knit  together  by  benevolent  afiections, 
the  mind  of  man  attaineth  to  the  highest  notion  of  beauty,  ex- 
cellence, and  perfection :  seized  and  rapt  with  this  sublime  idea, 
our  philosophers  do  infinitely  despise  and  pity  whoever  shall 
propose  or  accept  any  other  motive  to  virtue.  Interest  is  a  mean, 
ungenerous  thin^,  destroying  the  merit  of  virtue,  and  fidsehood 
of  every  kind  is  mconsistent  with  the  genuine  spirit  of  philoso- 
phy. Cri  The  love  therefore  that  you  bear  to  moral  beauty, 
and  your  passion  for  abstracted  truth,  will  not  sufier  you  to 
think  with  patience  of  those  fraudulent  impositions  upon  man- 
kind. Providence,  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  and  a  future  retri- 
bution of  rewards  and  punishments ;  which,  under  the  notion  of 
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promodngy  do^  it  seems,  destroy  all  true  virtue,  and  at  the  same 
time  contradict  and  disparage  your  noble  theories,  manifestly 
tending  to  the  perturbation  and  disquiet  of  men's  minds,  aira 
filling  them  witn  fruitless  hopes  and  vain  terrors.  Ale  Men's 
first  thoughts  and  natural  notions  are  the  best  in  moral  matters. 
And  there  is  no  need  that  mankind  should  be  preached,  or  rea- 
soned, or  frightened  into  virtue,  a  thing  so  natural  and  congenial 
to  every  human  souL  Now  if  this  be  the  case,  as  it  certainly  is, 
it  follows  that  all  the  ends  of  society  are  secured  without  religion, 
and  that  an  infidel  bids  fair  to  be  the  most  virtuous  man,  in  a 
true,  sublime,  and  heroic  sense. 

lY.  Emh.  O  Alciphron,  while  you  talk,  I  feel  an  affection 
in  my  soul  like  the  trembling  of  one  lute,  upon  striking  the  uni- 
son strings  of  another.  Doubtless  there  is  a  beauty  of  the  mind, 
a  charm  in  virtue,  a  synmietry  and  proportion  in  the  moral 
world.  This  mor^  beauty  was  known  to  the  ancients  by  the 
nameof  hanestum  or  rh  laAhv.  Ajid  in  oider  to  know  its  force 
and  influence,  it  may  not  be  amiss  to  inquire  what  it  was  under- 
stood to  be,  and  what  light  it  was  plac^  in  by  those  who  first 
conradered  it,  and  eave  it  a  name :  to  icaX^v,  according  to  Aris- 
totle, is  the  iwaivtrov,  or  laudable ;  according  to  Plato  it  is  the 
nSi^»  or  cli^lXi/Liov,  pleasant  or  profitable,  which  is  meant  with 
respect  to  a  reasonable  mind  and  its  true  interest  Now  I  would 
fain  know  whether  a  mind,  which  connders  an  action  as  laudable;, 
be  not  carried  beyond  the  bare  action  itself,  to  r^ard  the  opinion 
of  others  concerning  it?  Ale  It  is.  Euph.  And  whether  this 
be  a  sufiicient  eround  or  principle  of  virtue,  for  a  man  to  act 
upon,  when  he  ^luiks  himself  removed  from  ^e  eye  and  observ- 
ation of  every  other  intelligent  being?  Ale.  It  seems  not. 
£ifpA.  Again,  I  ask  whether  a  man  who  doth  a  thing  pleasant  or 
profitable,  as  such,  might  not  be  supposed  to  forbear  doing  it,  or 
even  to  do  the  contrary,  upon  the  prospect  of  greater  pleasure  or 
profit?  Ale  He  miffht.  Eiq}lL  Doth  it  not  follow  from  hence, 
that  the  beaul^  of  vurtue  or  rh  icaX&v,  in  either  Aristotle's  or 
Plato's  sense,  is  not  a  sufficient  principle  or  ground  to  engage 
sensual  and  worldly-minded  men  in  the  practice  of  it?  Ale 
What  then  ?  Euvh.  Why  then,  it  will  follow  that  hope  of  reward 
and  fear  of  punisnment  are  highly^  expedient,  to  cast  the  balance 
of  pleasant  and  profitable  on  the  side  of  virtue,  and  thereby  very 
much  conduce  to  the  benefit  of  human  society.  Alciphron,  upon 
this,  appealed ;  Gentlemen,  said  he,  you  are  witnesses  of  this 
nn&ir  proceeding  of  Euphranor,  who  argues  against  us,  from 
explications  given  by  Plato  and  Aristotle  of  the  beauty  of  vir- 
tue, which  are  things  we  have  nothing  to  sav  to ;  the  philosophers 
of  our  sect  abstracting  from  all  praise,  pleasure,  and  interest, 
when  they  are  enamoured  and  transported  with  that  sublime 
idea.    I  l>eg  pardon,  replied  Euphranor,  for  supposing  the  minute 
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philoBopheiB  of  our  days  think  like  thoee  andent  sages.  But  you 
must  tell  me,  Alciphron,  sinoe  you  do  not  think  fit  to  adopt  the 
sense  of  Plato  or  Aristotle^  what  sense  it  is  in  which  jou  under- 
stand the  beauty  of  virtue?  Define  it,  explain  it,  make  me  to 
understand  your  meaning,  that  so  we  may  aigue  about  the  same 
thinffy  without  which  we  can  never  come  to  a  conclusion. 

y7 Ah.  Some  things  are  better  understood  by  definitions  and 
descriptions,  but  I  have  always  observed  that  those  who  would 
define,  expliiin,  and  dispute  about  this  point,  make  the  least  of 
it.     Monl  beauty  is  of  so  peculiar  luid  abstracted  a  nature, 
something  so  subtile,  fine,  and  fugadous,  that  it  will  not  bear 
being  handled  and  inspected,  like  every  gross  and  common  sub- 
ject    You  will,  therefore,  pardon  me,  if  I  stand  upon  my  philo- 
sophic liberty ;  and  choose  rather  to  intrench  myself  within  the 
general  and  mdefinite  sense,  rather  than  by  entering  into  a  pre- 
cise and  particular  explication  of  this  beauty,  perchance  lose 
sight  of  it,  or  give  you  some  hold  whereon  to  cavil,  and  infer, 
and  raise  doubts,  queries,  and  difficulties,  about  a  point  as  dear 
as  the  sun,  when  nobody  reasons  upon  it.    Euph.  How  say  you, 
Aldphron,  is  that  notion  dearest  when  it  is  not  oonsiaered? 
Ah,  I  say  it  is  ratiier  to  be  fdt  than  understood,  a  certain  je 
ne  sttts  quoL     An  object,  not  of  the  discurdve  faculty,  but  of  a 
peculiar  sense,  which  is  properly  called  the  moral  sense,  bdng 
adapted  to  the  perception  of  mond  beauty,  as  the  eye  to  colours, 
or  the  ear  to  sounds.    Euph.  That  men  have  certain  instinctive 
sensations  or  passions  from  nature,  which  make  them  amiable 
and  useful  to  each  other,  I  am  dearly  convinced.     Such  are  a 
fellow-feeling  with  the  <Ustressed,  a  tenderness  for  our  ofispring^ 
an  afiection  towards  our  friends,  our  neighbours,  and  our  counr 
try ;  an  indignation  aeainst  things  base,  crud,  or  unjust    These 
passions  are  impluitea  in  the  human  soul,  with  several  other 
fears  and  ajmetites,  averdons  and  desires,   some  of  which  are 
strongest  ana  uppermost  in  one  mind,  others  in  another.    Should 
it  not,  therefore,  seem  a  veir  uncertain  guide  in  morals,  fcKr  a 
man  to  follow  his  pasdon  or  mward  feeling  ?  and  would  not  this 
rule  infallibly  lead  different  men  different  ways,  according  to  the 
prevalency  of  this  or  that  appetite  or  pasdon  ?    Ah.  I  do  not 
deny  it    Euph.  And  will  it  not  follow  from  hence,  that  duty 
and  virtue  are  in  a  fairer  way  of  bdng  practised,  if  men  are  led 
hj^  reason  and  judgment,  balancing  low  and  sensual  pleasures 
with  those  of  a  higher  kind,  comparing  present  losses  with 
future  pains,  and  the  imeadness  and  disgust  of  every  vice  with 
the  delightful  practice  of  the  opposite  virtue,  and  tne  pleasing 
reflections  ana  hopes  which  attend  it?    Or  can  there  be  a 
stronger  motive  to  virtue,  than  the  showing  that  conddered  in 
all  l^ts  it  is  every  man's  true  interest? 

yL  Ah.  I  tdl  you,  Eu^unanor,  we  contemn  the  virtue  of 
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that  man  who  oomputes  and  deliberates^  and  must  have  a  reason 
for  being  yirtuous.  The  refined  moralists  of  onr  sect  are 
ravished  and  transported  with  the  abstract  beauty  of  virtue. 
They  disdain  all  forensioal  motives  to  it^  and  love  virtue  only 
for  virtue's  sake.  Oh  rapture !  oh  enthusiasm  I  oh  the  quintes- 
sence of  beauty  I  methinks  I  could  dwell  for  ever  on  this  con- 
templation :  but  rather  than  entertain  myself,  I  must  endeavour 
to  convince  you.  Make  an  experiment  on  the  first  man  you 
meet.  Propose  a  villanous  or  unjust  action.  Take  his  first 
sense  of  the  matter,  and  you  shall  find  he  detesta  it.  He  may, 
indeed,  be  afterwards  misled  by  arguments,  or  overpowered  by 
temptation,  but  his  original,  unpremeditated,  and  genuine 
thoughts,  are  just  and  orthodox.  How  can  we  account  for  this 
but  by  a  moral  sense,  which,  left  to  itself,  hath  as  quick  and  true 
a  perception  of  the  beauty  and  deformity  of  human  actions,  as 
the  eye  hath  of  colours?  ^^P^  May  not  this  be  sufiiciently 
accounted  for  by  conscience,  affection,  passion,  education,  reason, 
custom,  religion,  which  principles  and  habits,  for  aught  I  know, 
may  be  what  you  metapnorically  call  a  moral  sense.  Ak.  What 
I  call  a  moral  sense  is  strictly,  properly,  and  truly  such,  and  in 
kind  different  from  all  those  thmgs  you  enumerate.  It  is  what 
all  men  have,  though  all  mav  not  observe  it  Upon  this 
Euphranor  smiled,  and  said,  Alciphron  has  made  discoveries 
where  I  least  expected  it.  For,  saia  he,  in  regard  to  every  other 
point,  I  should  hope  to  leam  from 'him,  but  for  the  knowledge  of 
myself,  or  the  faculties  and  powers  of  m^  own  mind,  I  should 
have  looked  at  home*  Ana  there  I  misht  have  looked  long 
enough,  without  finding  this  new  talent,  which  even  now,  after 
being  tutored,  I  cannot  comprehend.  For  Alciphron,  I  must 
neecb  say,  is  too  sublime  and  enigmatical  upon  a  point  which, 
of  all  others,  ought  to  be  most  clearly  imderstood.  I  have  often 
heard  that  your  deepest  adepts  and  oldest  professors  in  science 
are  tJhe  obscurest  Lysides  is  youn^  and  speaks  plain.  Would 
he  but  favour  us  with  his  sense  of  this  point,  it  might  perhaps 
prove  more  upon  a  level  with  my  apprehension. 

yn.  Lysides  shook  his  head,  and  in  a  grave  and  earnest 
manner  addressed  the  company.  Grentlemen,  said  he,  Alciphron 
stands  upon  his  own  legs.  I  have  no  part  in  these  refined  no- 
tions he  IS  at  present  engaged  to  defeno.  If  I  must  subdue  my 
passions,  abstract,  contemplate,  be  enamoured  of  virtue;  in  a 
word,  if  I  must  be  an  enthusiast,  I  owe  so  much  deference  to  the 
laws  of  my  countrv,  as  to  choose  being  an  enthusiast  in  their 
way.  Besides,  it  is  better  bein^  so  for  some  end  than  for  none. 
This  doctrine  hath  all  the  sokd  inconveniencies,  without  the 
amusinff  hopes  and  prospects  of  the  Christian.  Ak.  I  never 
counted  on  Lysicles  for  my  second  in  this  point;  which  after  all 
doth  not  need  his  assistance  or  explication.  All  subjects  ou^ht 
not  to  be  treated  in  the  same  manner.     The  way  of  definition 
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and  diviaon  is  dry  and  pedantic  Beeidesy  the  subject  is  some- 
times too  obsoure^  sometmies  too  simple  for  this  method.  One 
while  we  know  too  little  of  a  point,  another  too  much,  to  make 
it  plainer  by  discourse.  Cri  To  hear  Alciphron  talk,  puts  me 
in  mind  of  that  ingenious  Greek,  who  having  wrapped  a  man's 
brother  up  in  a  dou,  asked  him  whether  he  knew  tnat  person  ? 
being  reeuij,  either  by  keeping  on,  or  pulling  off  the  cloak,  to 
confute  his  answer  whateyer  it  should  be.  For  my  part  I  be- 
lieve, if  matters  were  fairly  stated,  that  rational  satisniction,  that 
peace  of  mind,  that  inward  comfort,  and  conscientious  joy,  which 
a  good  Christian  finds  in  good  actions,  would  not  be  found  to  hll 
short  of  all  the  ecstasy,  rapture,  and  enthusiasm  supposed  to  be 
the  effect  of  that  hi^h  and  undescribed  principle.  In  earnest,  can 
any  ecstasy  be  higher,  any  rapture  more  affecting,  than  that 
which  springs  from  the  love  of  Orod  and  man,  from  a  oonscienoe 
void  of  offence,  and  an  inward  dischaige  of  duty,  with  the  secret 
delight,  trust,  and  hope  that  attends  it  ?  Ale  O  Euphranor,  we 
votaries  of  truth  do  not  envy,  but  pity,  the  groundless  joys  and 
mistaken  hopes  of  a  Christian.  And,  as  for  conscience  and  rsr 
tional  pleasure,  how  can  we -allow  a  conscience  without  allowing 
a  vindictive  Providence  ?  Or  how  can  we  suppose  the  charm  di 
virtue  consists  in  any  pleasure  or  benefit  attending  virtuous  ao* 
tions,  without  giving  great  advantages  to  the  Christian  religion, 
which,  it  seems,  excites  its  believers  to  virtue  by  the  highest  in- 
terests and  pleasures  in  reversion  ?  Alas  I  should  we  grant  this, 
there  would  be  a  door  opened  to  all  those  rusty  dedaimers  upon 
the  necessity  and  usefulness  of  the  great  points  of  faith,  the  mi- 
mortality  of  the  soul,  a  future  state,  rewards  and  punishments^ 
and  the  like  exploded  conceits;  which,  according  to  our  system 
and  prini^les,  may  perhaps  produce  a  low,  popular,  interested 
kind  of  virtue,  but  must  absolutely  destroy  and  extinguish  it  in 
the  sublime  and  heroic  sense. 

Vni.  Emh.  What  you  now  say  is  very  intelligible :  I  wish 
I  understooa  your  main  principle  as  welL  Ale  And  are  you 
then  in  earnest  at  a  loss  ?  Is  it  possible  you  should  have  no  no- 
tion of  beauty,  or  that  having  it  you  should  not  know  it  to  be 
amiable,  amiable  I  say  in  itself,  and  for  itself?  Evplu  Pray  tell 
me,  Alciphron,  are  all  mankind  agreed  in  the  notion  of  a  beau- 
teous face?  Ale.  Beauty  in  human  kind  seems  to  be  of  a  more 
mixed  and  various  nature ;  forasmuch  as  the  passions,  sentiments, 
and  qualities  of  the  soul  being  seen  through  and  blendii^  with 
the  features,  work  differently  on  different  minds,  as  the  sympathy 
is  more  or  less.  But  with  reward  to  other  things  is  there  no 
steady  principle  of  beauty?  is  there  upon  earth  a  human  mind 
without  the^  idea  of  order,  harmony,  ana  proportion  ?  JEmh.  O 
Alciphron,  it  is  my  weakness  that  I  am  apt  to  be  lost  andbewit 
dered  in  abstractions  and  generalities,  but  a  particular  thing  is 
better  suited  to  my  faculties.    I  find  it  easy  to  consider  and  keep 
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ia  view  the  objects  of  sense,  let  us  therefore  try  to  discover  what 
their  beauty  is,  or  wherein  it  consists :  and  so,  by  the  help  of 
these  sensible  thiiigs,  as  a  scale  or  ladder,  ascend  to  moral  and 
intellectual  beauty.     Be  pleased  then  to  inform  me,  what  it  is  we 
call  beauty  in  the  objects  of  eense?     Ale.  Every  one  knows 
beauty  is  that  which  pleases.     JEuph,  There  is  then  beauty  in  the 
smell  dP  a  rose,  or  the  taste  of  an  apple.     Ale.  "By  no  means. 
Beauty  is,  to  speak  properlv,  perceived  only  by  the  eye.     JEuplu 
It  cannot  therefore  be  defincKl  in  general  that  which  pleasetb. 
jilc.  I  grant  it  cannot.     Euph.  How  then  shall  we  limit  or  de- 
fine it?     Alciphron,  after  a  short  pause,  said,  that  beauty  con- 
sisted in  a  certain  symmetry  or  proportion  pleasing  to  the  eye. 
fto^A.  Is  this  proportion  one  and  the  same  m  all  things,  or  is  it 
different  in  different  kinds  of  things  ?    Ale.  Different  doubtless : 
the  proportions  of  an  ox  would  not  be  beautiful  in  a  horse. 
And  we  may  observe  also  in  things  inanimate,  that  the  beauty  of 
a  table,  a  chair,  a  door,  consists  in  different  proportions.     Euph. 
Doth  not  this  proportion  imply  the  relation  of  one  thing  to  an- 
other ?  Ale.  It  do^    Euph.  And  are  not  these  relations  founded 
in  size  and  shape  ?    Ale.  They  are.     Euph.  And  to  make  the 
proportions  just,  must  not  those  mutual  relations  of  size  and 
shape  in  the  parts  be  such,  as  shall  make  the  whole  complete  and 
perfect  in  its  kind?     Ale.  1  grant  they  must.     Euph.  Is  not  a 
thin^  said  to  be  perfect  in  its  Idnd,  when  it  answers  the  end  for 
whidi  it  was  made  ?     Alc.lt  is.     Euph.  The  parts,  therefore,  in 
true  proportions  must  be  so  related  and  adjusted  to  one  another, 
as  that  they  may  best  conspire  to  the  use  and  operation  of  the 
whole.     Ale.  It  seems  so.     Euph.  But  the  comparing  parts  one 
mrith  another,  the  conradering  them  as  belonging  to  one  whole, 
and  the  referring  this  whole  to  its  use  or  end,  should  seem  the 
work  of  reason:  should  it  not?     Ale.  It  should.     Euph.  Pro- 
portions therefore  are  not,  strictly  speaking,  perceived  by  the 
sense  of  sight,  but  only  by  reason  through  the  means  of  sight. 
Ale.  This  I  grant     Euph.  Consequently  beauty,  in  your  sense 
of  it,  is  an  object,  not  of  the  eye,  but  of  the  mind.     Ale.  It  is. 
Etqfh.  The  eye,  therefore,  alone  cannot  see  that  a  chair  is  hand- 
some, or  a  door  well  proportioned.     Ale.  It  seems  to  follow ;  but 
I  am  not  clear  as  to  this  point     Euph.  Let  us  see  if  there  be 
any  difficulty  in  it     Could  the  chair  you  sit  on,  think  you,  be 
reckoned  well  proportioned  or  handsome,  if  it  had  not  such  a 
height,  breadth,  wideness,  and  was  not  so  far  reclined  as  to  afford 
a  convenient  seat?     Ale.   It  could  not      Euph.  The  beauty, 
therefore,  or  symmetry  of  a  chair  cannot  be  apprehended  but  bv 
knowing  its  use,  and  comparing  its  figure  with  that  use,  which 
cannot  be  done  by  the  eye  alone,  but  is  the  effect  of  judgment 
It  is  therefore  one  thing  to  see  an  object,  and  another  to  oiscem 
its  beauty.     Ale.  I  admit  this  to  be  true. 

VOL.  I.  2  b 
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IX.  Euph.  The  architecte  judge  a  door  to  be  of  a  beautifol 
proportion,  when  its  height  is  double  of  the  breadth.  But  if 
you  should  invert  a  weU-proportioned  door,  making  its  breadth 
become  the  height,  and  its  height  the  breadth,  the  figure  would 
still  be  the  same,  but  without  that  beauty  in  one  situation,  which 
it  had  in  another.  What  can  be  the  cause  of  this,  but  that  in  the 
forementioned  supposition,  the  door  would  not  yidd  a  oonTcnient 
entrance  to  creatures  of  a  human  figure?  But,  if  in  any  other 
part  of  the  universe,  there  should  be  supposed  rational  animals 
of  an  inverted  stature,  they  must  be  supposed  to  invert  the  rule 
for  proportion  of  doors ;  and  to  them  that  would  appear  beautiful,  ^ 
which  to  us  was  disagreeable.  Ale,  Against  this  I  have  no  ob- 
jection. JSuph.  Tell  me,  Alciphron,  is  there  not  something  truly 
decent  and  beautiful  in  dress?  Ale,  Doubtless  there  is.  Eiq^h, 
Are  any  likelier  to  give  us  an  idea  of  this  beauty  in  drees,  than 
painters  and  sculptors,  whose  proper  business  and  study  it  ia,  to 
aim  at  graceful  representations?  Ale,  I  believe  not  JStpA. 
Let  us  then  examine  the  draperies  of  the  great  masters  in  these 
arts :  how,  for  instance,  they  use  to  clothe  a  matron  or  a  man  of 
rank.  Cast  an  eye  on  those  figures  (said  he,  pointing  to  some 
prints  after  Baphael  and  Gnido,  that  himg  upon  the  wall) ;  what 
appearance,  do  you  think,  an  English  courtier  or  magistrate,  with 
his  Gothic,  succinct,  plaited  garment,  and  his  full-bottomed  wic^ 
or  one  of  our  ladies  in  her  unnatural  di^ess,  pinched,  and  stiffened 
and  enlarged  with  hoops,  and  whale-bone,  and  buckram,  must 
make,  among  those  figures  so  decently  dad  in  draperies  that  fidl 
into  such  a  variety  of  natural,  easy,  and  ample  folds,  that  appear 
with  so  much  dignity  and  simplicity,  that  cover  the  body  without 
encumbering  it,  and  adorn  without  altering  the  shape?  Ak, 
Truly  I  think  they  must  make  a  very  ridiculous  appearance. 
Euph.  And  what  do  you  think  this  proceeds  from  ?  Whence  is 
it  that  the  Eastern  nations,  the  Greeks,  and  the  Romans,  na- 
turally ran  into  the  most  becoming  dresses,  while  our  Gothic 
gentry,  after  so  many  centuries  racking  their  inventions,  mendings 
and  altering,  and  improving,  and  wmrlinff  about  in  a  peipetual 
rotation  of  rashions,  have  never  yet  had  the  luck  to  stumble  on 
any  that  was  not  absurd  and  ridiculous  ?  Is  it  not  from  hence, 
tliat  instead  of  consulting  use,  reason,  and  convenience^  they 
abandon  themselves  to  irregular  fimcy,  the  unnatural  parent 
of  monsters?  Whereas  the  ancients,  considering  the  use  and 
end  of  dress,  made  it  subservient  to  the  freedom,  ease,  and 
convenience  of  the  body,  and  having  no  notion  of  mending  or 
changing  the  natural  shape,  they  aimed  only  at  showing  it  witli 
decency  and  advantage.  And  if  this  be  so,  are  we  not  to  con- 
clude that  the  beauty  of  dress  depends  on  its  subserviency  to 
certain  ends  and  uses  ?  Ale.  lliis  appears  to  be  true.  JSiq>h. 
This  subordinate  relative  nature  of  beauty  perhaps  will  be  yet 
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plainer,  if  we  examine  the  respective  beauties  of  a  horse  and  a 
pillar.     Virgil's  description  of  the  former  is. 


lUi  ardaa  oerrix, 


— — — , 

Argtttumque  caput,  brevis  alvus,  obesaque  tergm, 
Luxurtatque  toru  aoimosum  pectus. 

Now  I  would  fain  know,  whether  the  perfections  and  uses  of  a 
horse^nay  not  be  reduced  to  these  three  points,  courage,  strength, 
and  speed ;  and  whether  each  of  the  beauties  enumerated  doth 
not  occasion,  or  betoken,  one  of  these  perfections  ?  After  the 
same  manner,  if  we  inquire  into  the  parts  and  proportions  of  a 
beautiful  pillar,  we  shidl  perhaps  find  them  answer  to  the  same 
idesL  Those  who  have  considered  the  theory  of  architecture  tell 
us,*  the  proportions  of  the  three  Grecian  orders  were  taken  from 
the  human  body,  as  the  most  beautiful  and  perfect  production  of 
nature.  Hence  were  derived  those  graceful  ideas  of  columns, 
which  had  a  character  of  strength  without  clumsiness,  or  of  deli- 
cacy without  weakness.  Those  beautiful  proportions  were,  I 
say,  taken  originally  from  nature,  which,  in  her  creatures,  as 
hath  been  already  observed,  referreth  them  to  some  end,  use,  or 
design.  The  ffonfiezza  also,  or  swelling,  and  the  diminution  of 
a  pillar,  is  it  not  in  such  proportion  as  to  make  it  appear  strong 
and  light  at  the  same  time  ?  In  the  same  manner,  must  not  the 
whole  entablature,  with  its  projections,  be  so  proportioned,  as  to 
seem  great  but  not  heavy,  light  but  not  little,  inasmuch  as  a  de- 
viation into  either  extreme  would  thwart  that  reason  and  use  of 
things,  wherein  their  beauty  is  founded,  and  to  which  it  is  sub- 
ordinate ?  The  entablature  and  all  its  parts  and  ornaments,  ar- 
chitrave, frieze,  cornice,  triglyphs,  metopes,  modiglions,  and  the 
rest,  have  each  a  use  or  appearance  of  use,  in  giving  firmness 
and  union  to  the  building,  in  protecting  it  from  the  weather,  and 
casting  ofi*  the  rain,  in  representing  the  ends  of  beams  with  their 
intervals,  the  production  of  rafters,  and  so  fortL  And  if  we 
consider  the  graceful  angles  in  frontispieces,  the  spaces  between 
the  columns,  or  the  ornaments  of  their  capitals,  shall  we  not  find, 
that  their  beauty  riseth  from  the  appearance  of  use,  or  the  imita- 
tion of  natural  things,  whose  beauty  is  originally  founded  on  the 
same  principle  ?  which  is,  indeed,  the  grand  distinction  between 
Grecian  ana  Gothic  architecture^  the  latter  being  fantastical,  and 
for  the  most  part  founded  neither  in  nature  nor  in  reason,  in 
necessity  nor  use,  the  appearance  of  which  accounts  for  all  the 
beauty,  grace,  and  ornament  of  the  other.  CrL  What  Euphra- 
nor  has  said  confirms  the  opinion  I  always  entertained,  that  the 
rules  of  architecture  were  founded,  as  all  other  arts  which  flou- 
rished among  the  Greeks,  in  truth,  and  nature,  and  good  sense. 
But  the  ancients,  who,  from  a  thorough  consideration  of  the 

*  See  the  leerned  Patriareh  of  Aquileia'i  Commentary  on  Vitruvius,  lib.  iv.  c.  1. 
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groundB  and  principles  of  art,  formed  their  idea  of  beauty,  did 
not  always  confine  themselves  strictly  to  the  same  rules  and  pro- 
portions :  but,  whenever  the  particular  distance,  position,  eleva- 
tion, or  dimension  of  the  fabric  or  its  parts  seemra  to  require  it, 
made  no  scruple  to  depart  from  them,  without  deserting  the  ori- 
ginal principles  of  beauty,  which  governed  whatever  deviations 
they  made.  This  latitude  or  license  might  not,  perliaps,  be 
safely  trusted  with  most  modem  architects,  who  in  theif  bold 
sallies  seem  to  act  without  aim  or  design,  and  to  be  governed  by 
no  idea,  no  reason  or  principle  of  art,  but  pure  caprice,  joined 
with  a  thorough  contempt  of  that  noble  simplicity  of  the  ancients, 
without  whicn  there  can  be  no  unity,  gracefulness,  or  grandeur 
in  their  works ;  which  of  consequence  must  serve  only  to  disfi- 

gire  and  dishonour  the  nation,  being  so  many  monuments  to 
ture  ages  of  the  opulence  and  ill  taste  of  the  present ;  which, 
it  is  to  be  feared,  would  succeed  as  wretchedly,  and  make  as  mad 
work  in  other  afbirs,  were  men  to  follow,  instead  of  rules,  pre- 
cepts, and  models,  their  own  taste  and  first  thoughts  of  beauty. 
Ale,  I  should  now,  methinks,  be  glad  to  see  a  uttle  more  dis- 
tinctly the  use  and  tendency  of  this  dimssion  upon  architec- 
ture. Euph.  Was  not  beauty  the  very  thing  we  inquired  after? 
Ale.  It  was.  Euvh.  What  think  you,  Alciphron,  can  the  appear- 
ance of  a  thing  please  at  this  time,  and  in  this  place,  which  pleased 
two  thousand  ^years  ago,  and  two  thousand  miles  ofi^,  without 
some  real  principle  of  beauty  ?  Ah.  It  cannot  Euph.  And  is 
not  this  the  case  with  respect  to  a  just  piece  of  architecture? 
Ale.  Nobody  denies  it  Euph.  Architecture,  the  noble  offspring 
of  judgment  and  fancy,  was  gradually  formed  in  the  most  polite 
and  Imowing  countries  of  Asia,  Egypt,  Greece,  and  Italy.  It 
was  cherished  and  esteemed  by  the  most  flourishiner  states,  and 
most  renowned  princes,  who,  ^th  vast  expense,  improved  and 
brought  it  to  perfection.  It  seetns,  above  all  other  arts,  peculiarly 
conversant  about  order,  proportion,  and  symmetir.  May  it  not 
therefore  be  supposed,  on  all  accounts,  most  likely  to  help  us  to 
some  rational  notion  of  the  je  ne  sais  auoiy  in  beauty  ?  And,  in 
efiect,  have  we  not  learned  from  this  aigression,  that  as  there  is 
no  beauty  without  proportion,  so  proportions  are  to  be  esteemed 
just  and  true,  only  as  they  are  relative  \o  some  certain  use  or 
end,  their  aptitude  and  subordination  to  which  end  is,  at  bottom, 
that  which  makes  them  please  and  charm  ?  Ale.  I  admit  all 
this  to  be  true. 

X.  Euph.  According  to  this  doctrine,  I  would  fain  know  what 
beauty  can  be  found  in  a  moral  system,  formed,  connected,  and 
governed  by  chance,  fate,  or  any  other  blind,  unthinking  princi- 
ple ;  forasmuch  as  without  thought  there  can  be  no  end  or  design, 
and  without  an  end  there  can  be  no  use,  and  without  use  there 
is  no  fiptitude  or  fitness  of  proportion,  from  whence  beauty 
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springs  ?  Ale,  May  we  not  suppose  a  certain  vital  principle  of 
beauty,  order,  and  harmony,  difftised  throughout  the  world, 
without  supposing  a  providence  inspecting,  punishing,  and  re- 
warding the  moral  actions  of  men ;  without  supposing  the  im- 
mortality of  the  soul,  or  a  life  to  come ;  in  a  word,  without  ad- 
mitting any  part  of  what  is  commonly  c^led  faith,  worship,  and 
reli^on  ?  CrL  Either  you  suppose  this  principle  intelligent  or 
not  intelligent :  if  the  latter,  it  is  all  one  with  chance  or  fate, 
which  was  just  now  argued  against :  if  the  former,  let  me  entreat 
Alciphron  to  explain  to  me  wherein  consists  the  beauty  of  a 
moral  system,  with  a  supreme  intelligence  at  the  head  of  it, 
which  neither  protects  the  innocent,  punishes  the  wicked,  nor 
rewards  the  virtuous  ?  To  suppose  indeed  a  society  of  rational 
agents  acting  under  the  eye  of  Providence,  concurring  in  one 
design  to  promote  the  common  benefit  of  the  whole,  and  con- 
forming their  actions  to  the  established  laws  and  order  of  the 
divine  parental  wisdom :  wherein  each  particular  agent  shall  not 
consider  himself  apart,  but  as  the  member  of  a  great  city,  whose 
author  and  founder  is  God :  in  which  the  civil  mws  are  no  other 
than  the  rules  of  virtue  and  the  duties  of  religion :  and  where 
every  one's  true  interest  is  combined  with  his  duty :  to  suppose 
this  would  be  delightful :  on  this  supposition  a  man  need  be  no 
Stoic  or  knight-errant,  to  account  for  his  virtue*  In  such  a 
svstem  vice  is  madness,  cunning  is  folly,  wisdom  and  virtue  are 
the  same  thing,  where,  notwithstanding  all  the  crooked  paths  and 
bye-roads,  the  wayward  appetites  and  mdinations  of  men,  sove- 
reign reason  is  sure  to  reform  whatever  seems  amiss,  to  reduce 
that  which  is  devious,  make  straight  that  which  is  crooked,  and 
in  the  last  act  wind  up  the  whole  plot  aocoxding  to  the  exactest 
rules  of  wisdom  and  justice.  In  such  a  system  or  society,  governed 
by  the  wisest  precepts,  enforced  by  the  highest  rewards  and  dis- 
couragements, it  is  delightful  to  consider  how  the  regulation  of 
laws,  the  distribution  of  good  and  evil,  the  aim  of  moral  agents, 
do  all  conspire  in  due  subordination  to  promote  the  noblest  end, 
to  wit,  the  complete  happiness  or  well-being  of  the  whole.  In 
contemplatii^  the  beauty  of  such  a  moral  svstem  we  may  cry 
out  with  the  Psalmist,  ^^Yery  excellent  things  are  spoken  of 
thee,  thou  city  of  God."  ^ 

XL  In  a  system  of  spirits,  subordinate  to  the  will,  and  under 
the  direction,  of  the  Father  of  spirits,  governing  them  by  laws, 
and  conducting  them  by  methods,  suitable  to  wise  and  good 
ends,  there  wiU  be  great  beauty.  But  in  an  incoherent,  fortui- 
tous system  govemra  by  chance,  or  in  a  blind  system  governed 
by  fate,  or  in  any  system  where  Providence  doth  not  preside, 
how  can  beauty  be,  which  cannot  be  without  order,  which  cannot 
be  without  design  ?  When  a  man  is  conscious  that  his  will  is 
inwardly  conformed  to  the  divine  will,  producing  order  and  har- 
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mony  in  the  univerae,  and  conductiiig  the  whole  by  the  justeBt 
methods  to  the  best  end :  this  gives  a  beautiful  idea.  But  on 
the  other  hand,  a  consciousness  of  virtue  overlooked,  n^lected, 
distressed  by  men,  and  not  regarded  or  rewarded  by  Grod,  ill- 
used  in  this  world,  without  hope  or  prospect  of  being  better  used 
in  another,  I  would  fain  know  where  is  the  pleasure  of  this  re- 
flection, where  b  the  beauty  of  this  scene?  or  how  could  any 
man,  in  his  senses,  think  the  spreading  such  notions  the  way  to 
spread  or  propc^te  virtue  in  the  world?  Is  it  not,  I  beseech 
you,  an  ugly  system  in  which  you  can  suppose  no  hiw  and  prove 
no  duty,  wherein  men  thrive  by  wickedness,  and  suffer  by  vir- 
tue? Would  it  not  be  a  disagreeable  sight  to  see  an  honest 
man  peeled  by  sharpers,  to  see  virtuous  men  injured  and  despised 
while  vice  triumphed?  An  enthusiast  may  entertain  himself 
with  visions  and  fine  talk  about  such  a  system ;  but  when  it  comes 
to  be  considered  by  men  of  cool  heads,  and  close  reason,  I  believe 
they  will  find  no  beauty  nor  perfection  in  it ;  nor  will  it  appear, 
that  such  a  moral  system  can  possibly  come  from  the  same  hand, 
or  be  of  a  piece  with  the  natural,  throughout  which  there  shines 
so  much  onler,  harmony,  and  proportion.  Ale.  Your  discourse 
serves  to  confirm  me  in  my  opinion.  You  may  remember,  I  de- 
clared that,  touching  this  beauty  of  morality  in  the  high  sense,  a 
man's  first  thoughts  are  best ;  and  that,  if  ^e  pretend  to  examine, 
and  inspect,  and  reason,  we  are  in  danger  to  lose  sight  of  it.  That 
in  fact  there  is  such  a  thing  cannot  be  doubted,  when  we  consi- 
der that  in  these  days  some  of  our  philosophers  have  a  high  sense 
of  virtue,  without  tne  least  notion  of  religion,  a  clear  proof  of 
the  usefulness  and  efficacy  of  our  principles  I 

XII.  Cru  Not  to  dispute  the  virtue  of  minute  philosophers, 
we  may  venture  to  call  its  cause  in  question,  and  make  a  doubt 
whether  it  be  an  inexplicable  enthusiastic  notion  of  moral  beauty, 
or'  rather,  as  to  me  it  seems,  what  was  already  assigned  by  £u- 
phranor,  complexion,  custom,  and  religious  education?  But, 
allowing  what  beauty  you  please  to  virtue  in  an  irreligious  sys- 
tem, it  cannot  be  less  in  a  religious,  unless  you  will  suppose  that 
her  charms  diminish  as  her  dowry  increaseth.  The  truth  is,  a 
believer  hath  all  the  motives  from  the  beauty  of  virtue  in  any 
sense  whatsoever  that  an  unbeliever  can  possibljb  have,  besides 
other  motives  which  an  unbeliever  hath  not.  Hence  it  is  plain, 
those  of  your  sect,  who  have  moral  virtue,  owe  it  not  to  their 

Seculiar  tenets,  which  serve  only  to  lessen  the  motives  to  virtue, 
'hose,  therefore,  who  are  sood  are  less  good,  and  those  who  are 
bad  are  more  bad,  than  they  would  have  been  were  they  be- 
lievers. Eup/u  To  me  it  seems,  those  heroic  infidel  inamoratos 
of  abstracted  beauty  are  much  to  be  pitied,  and  much  to  be  ad- 
mired. Lysicles,  hearing  this,  said  with  some  impatience.  Gen- 
tlemen, you  shall  have  my  whole  thoughts  upon  tnis  point  plain 
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and  frank.     All  that  is  said  about  a  moral  sense,  or  moral  beauty, 
in  any  signification,  either  of  Alciphron  or  Euphranor,  or  any 
other,  I  take  to  be  at  bottom  mere  bubble  and  pretence.     The 
KoXbv  and  the  wpirrov,  the  beautiful  and  decent,  are  things  out- 
ward, relative,  and  superficial,  which  have  no  effect  in  the  dark, 
but  are  specious  topics  to  discourse  and  expatiate  upon,  as  some 
formal  pretenders  of  our  sect,  though  in  otner  points  very  ortho- 
dox, are  used  to  do.    But  should  one  of  them  get  into  power, 
you  would  find  him  no  such  fool  as  Euphranor  imagines.     He 
would  soon  show  he  had  found  out,  that  the  love  of  one's  country 
is  a  prejudice :  that  mankind  are  roffues  and  hypocrites,  and  that 
it  were  folly  to  sacrifice  one's  self  pr  the  sake  of  such :  that  all 
regards  centre  in  this  life,  and  that,  as  this  life  is  to  every  man 
his  own  life,  it  clearly  follows  that  charity  begins  at  home. 
Benevolence  to  mankind  is  perhaps  pretended,  but  benevolence 
to  himself  is  practised  by  tne  wise.     The  livelier  sort  of  our 
philosophers  do  not  scruple  to  own  these  maxims;  and  as  for  the 
graver,  if  the^  are  true  to  their  principles,  one  may  guess  what 
they  must  think  at  the  bottom.     CrL  Whatever  may  be  the 
effect  of  pure  theory  upon  certain  select  spirits  of  a  peculiar 
make,  or  m  some  other  parts  of  the  world,  I  do  verily  thmk  that 
in  this  country  of  ours,  reason,  religion,  law,  are  all  together 
little  enough  to  subdue  the  outward  to  the  inner  man ;  and  that 
it  must  argue  a  wrong  head  and  weak  judgment  to  suppose,  that 
without  them  men  wul  be  enamoured  of  the  golden  mean.     To 
which  my  countrymen,  perhaps,  are  less  indined  than  others, 
there  being  in  the  make  of  an  English  mind  a  certain  gloom  and 
eagerness,  which  carries  to  the  sad  extreme ;  religion  to  fanati- 
cism ;  free-thinking  to  atheism ;  liberty  to  rebellion :  nor  should 
we  venture  to  be  governed  by  taste,  even  in  matters  of  lei^  con- 
sequence.    The  beautiful  in  dress,  furniture,  and  building,  is,  as 
Euphranor  hath  observed,  something  real  and  well-grounded: 
and  yet  our  English  do  not  find  it  out  of  themselves.     What 
wretched  work  do  they  and  other  northern  people  make,  when 
they  follow  their  own  taste  of  beautv  in  any  of  tn6se  particulars, 
instead  of  acquiring  the  true,  which  is  to  be  got  from  ancient 
models  and  the  Drinciples  of  art,  as  in  the  case  of  virtue  from 

great  models  ana  meditation,  so  far  as  natural  means  can  ga 
ut  in  no  case  is  it  to  be  hoped,  that  ro  Kokbv  will  be  the  lead- 
ing idea  of  the  many,  who  have  quick  senses,  strong  passions, 
and  gross  intellects. 

^11.  Ale.  The  fewer  they  are  the  more  ought  we  to  esteem 
and  admire  such  philosophers,  whose  souls  are  touched  and  trans- 
ported with  this  sublime  idea.  CrL  But  then  one  might  expect 
from  such  philosophers  so  much  good  sense  and  philanthropy  as 
to  keep  their  tenets  to  themselves,  and  consider  their  weak  bre- 
thren, who  are  more  strongly  affected  by  certain  senses  and 
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notions  of  another  kind,  than  that  of  the  beauty  of  pure,  disinte- 
rested virtue.  Cratylus,  a  man  prejudiced  agunst  the  Christian 
religion,  of  a  crazy  constitution,  of  a  rank  above  most  men'iB  am- 
bition, and  a  fortune  equal  to  his  rank,  had  little  capacity  for 
sensual  vices,  or  temptation  to  dishonest  ones.  Cratylus  having 
talked  himself,  or  imagined  that  he  had  talked  himself,  into  a 
Stoical  enthusiasm  about  the  beauty  of  virtue,  did,  under  the 
pretence  of  making  men  heroically  virtuous,  endeavour  to  destroy 
the  means  of  makin£r  them  reasonably  and  humanly  so:  a  dear 
instance,  that  neith^  birth,  nor  boSks,  nor  oonversatioB,  ean 
introduce  a  knowledge  of  the  world  into  a  conceited  mind,  which 
will  ever  be  its  own  object,  and  contemplate  mankind  in  its  own 
mirror!  Ale.  Cratylus  was  a  lover  of  liberty,  and  of  his  coun- 
try, and  had  a  mind  to  make  men  incorrupt  and  virtuous,  upon 
the  purest  and  most  disinterested  principles.  Cri  His  conduct 
seems  iust  as  wise  as  if  a  monarcn  should  give  out  that  there 
was  neither  jail  nor  executioner  in  his  kingdom  to  enforce  the 
laws,  but  that  it  would  be  beautiful  to  observe  them,  and  that  in 
so  doing  men  would  taste  the  pure  delight  which  results  from 
oixler  and  decorum.  Ale,  After  all,  is  it  not  true  that  certain 
ancient  philosophers  of  great  note  held  the  same  opinion  with 
Cratylus,  declaring  that  he  did  not  come  up  to  the  character,  or 
deserve  the  title  of  a  good  man,  who  practised  virtue  for  the  sake 
of  any  thing  but  its  own  beauty  ?  Cru  I  believe,  indeed,  that 
some  of  the  ancients  said  such  things  as  gave  occasion  for  this 
opinion.  Aristotle*  distinguisheth  between  two  characters  of  a 
good  man,  the  one  he  calleth  ayaOac^  or  simply  good,  the  other 
KoXog  K^aObg,  fVom  whence  the  compound  term  KoXoK^yoOta, 
which  cannot,  ^)erhaps,  be  rendered  by  any  one  word  in  our  lan- 
guage. But  his  sense  is  plainly  this :  ava06c  he  defineth  to  be 
that  man  to  whom  the  ^ood  things  oi  nature  are  good;  for, 
according  to  him,  those  things  which  are  vulgarly  esteemed  the 
greatest  goods,  as  riches,  honours,  power,  and  bodily  perfections, 
are  indeed  good  by  nature,  but  they  happen,  nevertheless,  to  be 
hurtful  and  bad  to  some  persons,  upon  the  account  of  evil  habits : 
inasmuch  as  neither  a  fool,  nor  an  unjust  man,  nor  an  intempe- 
rate, can  be  at  all  the  better  for  the  use  of  them,  any  more  than 
a  sick  man  for  using  the  nourishment  proper  for  those  who  are 
in  health.  But  jcciXoc  KqyaObg  is  that  man  in  whom  are  to  be 
found  all  things  worthy  and  decent  and  laudable,  purely  as  such, 
and  for  their  own  sake,  and  who  practiseth  virtue  from  no  other 
motive  but  the  sole  love  of  her  own  innate  beauty.  That  philo- 
sopher observes  likewise,  that  there  is  a  certain  political  habit, 
such  as  the  Spartans  and  others  had,  who  thought  virtue  was  to 
be  valued  and  practised  on  account  of  the  natural  advantages 
that  attend  it.     For  which  reason  he  adds,  they  are  indeed  good 

*  Ethic,  ad  Eutleinani,  lib.  vii.  cap*  uH. 
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men,  but  they  have  not  the  KaXoKqyadla,  or  supreme,  consum* 
mate  virtue.  From  hence  it  is  plain,  that,  according  to  Aristotle, 
a  man  may  be  a  good  man  without  believing  virtue  its  own 
reward,  or  being  onljr  moved  to  virtue  by  the  sense  of  moral 
beauty.  It  is  also  plain,  that  he  distinguisheth  the  political  vir- 
tues of  nations,  which  the  public  is  every  where  concerned  to 
maintain,  from  this  sublime  and  speculative  kind.  It  might  also 
be  observed,  that  his  exalted  idea  did  consist  with  supposing  a 
providence  which  inspects  and  rewards  the  virtues  of  the  best 
men.  For,  saith  he,  in  another  place,*  if  the  gods  have  any  care 
of  human  afiairs,  as  it  appears  they  have,  it  should  seem  reason- 
able to  suppose,  they  are  most  delighted  with  the  most  excellent 
nature,  and  most  approaching  their  own,  which  is  the  mind,  and 
that  they  will  rewanl  those  who  chiefly  love  and  cultivate  what 
is  most  dear  to  them.  The  same  philosopher  observes,!  that  the 
bulk  of  mankind  are  not  naturally  disposed  to  be  awed  by 
shame,  but  by  fear;  nor  to  abstain  from  vicious  practices,  on 
account  of  their  deformity,  but  only  of  the  punishment  which 
attends  them.  And  again,  f  he  tells  us  that  youth,  being  of  itself 
averse  from  abstinence  and  sobriety,  should  be  under  the  re- 
straint of  laws,  regulating  their  education  and  employment,  and 
that  the  same  discipline  should  be  continued  even  after  they 
became  men.  For  which,  saith  he,  we  want  laws,  and,  in  one 
word,  for  the  whole  ordering  of  life,  inasmuch  as  the  generality 
of  mankind  obey  rather  force  than  reason,  and  are  influenced 
rather  by  penalties  than  the  beauty  of  virtue;  ^T|/ufoic  v  r{j 
KoXtf.  From  all  which  it  is  very  plain,  what  Aristotle  would 
have  thought  of  those,  who  should  go  about  to  lessen  or  destroy 
the  hopes  and  fears  of  mankind,  in  order  to  make  them  virtuous 
on  this  sole  principle  of  the  beauty  of  virtue. 

XIY.  Jk.  But,  whatever  the  Stagirite  and  his  Peripatetics 
might  think,  is  it  not  certain  that  the  Stoics  maintained  tnis  doc* 
trine  in  its  highest  sense,  asserting  the  beauty  of  virtue  to  be  all- 
sufficient,  that  virtue  was  her  Own  reward,  that  this  alone  could 
make  a  man  happy,  in  spite  of  all  those  things  which  are  vid- 
garly  esteemed  the  greatest  woes  and  miseries  of  human  life  ? 
And  all  this  they  held  at  the  same  time  that  they  believed  the 
soul  of  man  to  be  of  a  corporeal  nature,  and  in  death  dissipated 
like  a  flame  or  vapour.  CrL  It  must  be  owned,  the  Stoics  some- 
times talk  as  if  they  believed  the  mortality  of  the  souL  Seneca, 
in  a  letter  of  his  to  Lucilius,  speaks  much  like  a  minute  philoso- 

Eher  in  this  particular.  But  in  several  other  places  he  declares 
imself  of  a  clear  contrary  opinion,  affirming  that  the  souls  of 
men  after  death  mount  aloft  into  the  heavens,  look  down  upon 
earth,  entertain  themselves  with  the  theory  of  celestial  bodies, 

•  Ad  Nicom.  lib.  x.  c.  B.  f  Ibid.  c.  9.  X  Ibid. 
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the  coarse  of  nature,  and  the  conversation  of  wise  and  excellent 
men,  who,  having  lived  in  distant  a^es  and  countries  upon  earth, 
make  one  society  in  the  other  worloL  It  must  also  be  acknow- 
ledged, that  Marcus  Antoninus  sometimes  speaks  of  the  soul  as 
penshing,  or  dissolving  into  its  elementary  parts  :  but  it  is  to  be 
noted,  that  he  distinguisheth  three  principles  in  the  composition 
of  human  nature,  the  aifia,  i/^x^,  vovc^*  body,  soul,  mind,  or  aa  he 
otherwise  expresseth  himself,  o-opic/a,  irvevfiariov,  and  rry^iiovtxovf 
flesh,  spirit,  and  governing  principle.  What  he  calls  the  ypvxih 
or  BOu£  containing  the  brutal  part  of  our  nature,  is,  indeed, 
represented  as  a  compound  dissoluble,  and  actually  dissolved  by 
death :  but  the  vovc  or  to  nyefioviKovf  the  mind  or  ruling  prin- 
ciple, he  held  to  be  of  a  pure  celestial  nature,  9«>v  air<i<nrao'/ia,  a 
particle  of  God,  which  he  sends  back  entire  to  the  stars  and  the 
divinity.  Besides,  among  all  his  magnificent  lessons  and  splen- 
did sentiments,  upon  the  force  and  beauty  of  virtue,  he  is  positive 
as  to  the  being  oi  Grod,  and  that  not  merely  as  a  plastic  nature, 
or  soul  of  the  world,  but  in  the  strict  sense  of  a  providence, 
inspecting  and  taking  care  of  human  affidrs-f  The  Stoics,  there- 
fore, though  their  style  was  high,  and  often  above  truth  and 
nature,  yet  it  cannot  be  said  that  they  so  resolved  every  motive 
to  a  virtuous  life  into  the  sole  beauty  of  virtue,  as  to  endeavour 
to  destroy  the  belief  of  the  immortaUty  of  the  soul  and  a  distri- 
butive providence.  Afiter  all,  allowing  the  disinterested  Stoics 
(therein  not  unlike  our  modem  quietists)  to  have  made  virtue  its 
own  sole  reward,  in  the  most  rigid  and  absolute  sense,  yet  what 
is  this  to  those  who  are  no  Stoics  ?  K  we  adopt  the  whole  prin« 
ciples  of  that  sect,  admitting  their  notions  of  good  and  evil,  their 
celebrated  apathy,  and,  in  one  word,  setting  up  for  complete 
Stoics,  we  may  possibly  maintain  tihJs  doctrine  with  a  better 
grace;  at  least  it  will  be  of  a  piece  and  consistent  with  the 
whole.  But  he  who  shall  borrow  this  splendid  patch  from  the 
Stoics,  and  hope  to  make  a  figure  by  inserting  it  mto  a  piece  of 
modem  composition,  seasoned  with  the  wit  and  notions  of  these 
times,  will  indeed  make  a  fisure,  but  perhaps  it  may  not  be  in 
the  eyes  of  a  wise  man  the  figure  he  intended. 

X  V .  Though  it  must  be  owned,  the  present  age  is  very  indul- 
gent to  every  thing  that  aims  at  profane  raillery ;  which  is  alone 
sufficient  to  recommend  any  fantastical  composition  to  the  pub- 
lic. You  may  behold  the  tinsel  of  a  modem  author  paaa  upon 
this  knowing  and  learned  a^e  for  good  writing ;  affected  strains 
for  wit;  pedantry  for  politeness;  obscurity  for  depths;  ram- 
blings  for  flights;  the  most  awkward  imitation  for  original 
humour ;  and  all  this  upon  the  sole  merit  of  a  little  artful  pro- 
fanenesa     Jk,  Every  one  is  not  alike  pleased  with  writings  of 

*  Lib.  iii.  c.  16.  f  Marc.  ADtonio.  lib.  ii.  $  11. 
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humour,  nor  alike  capable  of  them.  It  is  the  fine  irony  of  a  man 
of  quality,  "  that  certain  reverend  authors,  who  can  condescend 
to  lay-wit,  are  nicely  qualified  to  hit  the  air  of  breeding  and 
gentility,  and  that  they  will,  in  time,  no  doubt,  refine  their  man- 
ner to  the  edification  of  the  polite  world ;  who  have  been  so  long 
seduced  by  the  way  of  raillery  and  wit"  The  truth  is,  the 
various  taste  of  readers  requireth  various  kinds  of  writers.  Our 
sect  hath  provided  for  this  with  great  judgment.  To  proselyte 
the  graver  sort  we  have  certain  profound  men  at  reason  and 
ailment  For  the  cofiee-houses  and  populace,  we  have  de- 
claimers  of  a  copious  vein.  Of  such  a  writer  it  is  no  reproach  to 
say,  Jltiit  lutulentus;  he  is  the  fitter  for  his  readers.  Then,  for 
men  of  rank  and  politeness  we  have  the  finest  and  wittiest 
rcdHeurs  in  the  world,  whose  ridicule  is  the  surest  test  of  truth. 
Euplu  Tell  me,  Alciohron,  are  those  ingenious  railleurs  men  of 
knowledge?  Ale,  Very  knowing.  Euph,  Do  they  know  for 
instance  the  Copemican  system,  or  the  circulation  of  the  blood? 
Ale,  One  would  think  you  judged  of  our  sect  by  your  country 
neighbours :  there  is  nobody  in  town  but  knows  all  those  pointa 
Euph,  You  believe  then  antipodes,  mountains  in  the  moon,  and 
the  motion  of  the  earth.  Ale,  We  da  Euph,  Suppose,  five 
or  six  centuries  ago,  a  man  had  maintained  these  notions  among 
the  beaux  esprits  of  an  English  court ;  how  do  ;^ou  think  they 
would  have  been  received?  Ale,  With  great  ridicule.  Euph, 
And  now  it  would  be  ridiculous  to  ridicule  them.  Ale,  It  would. 
Euph,  But  truth  was  the  same  then  and  now.  Ale,  It  wa& 
Euph,  It  should  seem,  therefore,  that  ridicule  is  no  such  sove- 
reign touchstone  and  test  of  truth  as  you  gentlemen  imagine. 
Ale,  One  thing  we  know:  our  raillery  and  sarcasms  gall  the 
black  tribe,  and  that  is  our  comfort  CrL  There  is  another  thing 
it  may  be  worth  your  while  to  know :  that  men  in  a  laughing 
fit  may  applaud  a  ridicule,  which  shall  appear  contemptible  when 
they  come  to  themselves;  witness  the  ridicule  of  Socrates  by 
the  comic  i)oet,  the  humour  and  reception  it  met  with  no  more 
proving  that,  than  the  same  will  yours,  to  be  just,  when  calmly 
considered  by  men  of  sense.  Ale,  After  all,  thus  much  is  cer- 
tun,  our  ingenious  men  make  converts  by  deriding  the  principles 
of  religion.  And,  take  my  word,  it  is  the  most  successful  and 
pleasing  method  of  conviction.  These  authors  laugh  men  out  of 
their  rSigion,  as  Horace  did  out  of  their  vices ;  admisgi  ctrcum 
pracordia  ludunt  But  a  bigot  cannot  relish  or  find  out  their  wit 
XVI.  Cru  Wit  without  wisdom,  if  there  be  such  a  thing,  is 
hardly  worth  finding.  And  as  for  the  wisdom  of  these  men,  it 
is  of  a  kind  so  pecuUar,  one  may  well  suspect  it  Cicero  was  a 
man  of  sense,  and  no  bigot,  nevertheless  he  makes  Scipio  own 
himself  much  more  vigilant  and  vigorous  in  the  race  of  virtue, 
from  supposing  heaven  the  prize.*    And  he  introduceth  Cato, 

*  Somn.  ScipioDU. 
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declaring,  he  would  never  have  undergone  those  virtuous  toils  for 
the  service  of  the  public,  if  he  had  thought  his  being  was  to  end 
with  this  life.*  Ale.  I  acknowledge  Cato,  Scipio,  and  Cicero 
were  very  well  for  their  times,  but  you  must  panlon  roe,  if  I  do 
not  think  they  arrived  at  the  high,  consummate  virtue  of  our  mo- 
dem free-thinkers.  Uup/u  It  should  seem  then  that  virtue  flou- 
rlsheth  more  than  ever  among  us.  Ale,  It  should.  Euplu  And 
this  abundant  virtue  is  owin^  to  the  method  taken  by  your  pro- 
found writers  to  recommend  it.  Ale.  This  I  grant.  Eupfu  But 
you  have  acknowledged,  that  the  enthusiastic  lovers  of  virtue  ai^ 
not  the  many  of  your  sect,  but  only  a  few  select  spirits.  To 
which  Alciphron  making  no  answer,  Crito  addressed  himself  to 
Euphranor :  To  make,  said  he,  a  true  estimate  of  the  worth  and 
growth  of  modern  virtue,  you  are  not  to  count  the  virtuous  men, 
but  rather  to  consider  the  quality  of  their  virtue.  Now  you 
must  know,  the  virtue  of  these  refined  theorists  is  something  so 
pure  and  genuine,  that  a  very  little  goes  far,  and  is  in  truth  in- 
valuable. To  which  that  reasonable  interested  virtue,  of  the  old 
English  or  Spartan  kind,  can  bear  no  proportion.  Euph.  Tell 
me,  Alciphron,  are  there  not  diseases  of  the  soul,  as  well  as  of  the 
body  ?  Ale,  Without  doubt.  Euph.  And  are  not  those  diseases 
vicious  habits?  Ale.  They  are.  EupL  And,  as  bodily  distem- 
pers are  cured  by  physic,  those  of  the  mind  are  cured  by  philoso- 
phy ;  are  they  not  ?  Ale.  I  acknowledge  it.  Euph,  It  seems, 
therefore,  that  philosophy  is  a  medicine  for  the  soul  of  man. 
Ale.  It  is.  Euph.  How  shall  we  be  able  to  judge  of  medicines, 
or  know  which  to  prefer?  Is  it  not  from  the  eroots wrought  by 
them?  Ale.  Doubtless.  Euph,  Where  an  epidemical  distemper 
rages,  suppose  a  new  physician  should  condemn  tl%  known 
established  practice,  ana  recommend  another  method  of  cure, 
would  you  not,  in  proportion  as  the  bills  of  mortalitv  increased, 
be  tempted  to  suspect  this  new  method,  notwithstanding  all  the 
plausible  discourse  of  its  abettors?  Ale.  This  serves  only  to 
amuse  and  lead  us  from  the  question.  Cru  It  puts  me  in  mind 
of  my  friend  Lamprodes,  who  needed  but  one  argument  against 
infidels.  I  observed,  said  he,  that,  as  infidelity  grew,  there  grew 
corruption  of  every  kind,  and  new  vices.  This  simple  observation 
on  matter  of  fact  was  sufficient  to  make  him,  notwithstanding 
the  remonstrance  of  several  ingenious  men,  imbue  and  season  the 
minds  of  his  children  betimes  with  the  princi{des  of  religion. 
The  new  theories,  which  our  acute  modems  have  endeavoured  to 
substitute  in  place  of  religion,  have  had  their  full  course  in  the 
present  age,  and  produced  their  efiect  on  the  minds  and  manners 
of  men.  That  men  are  men  is  a  sure  maxim :  but  it  is  as  sure 
that  Englbhmen  are  not  the  same  men  they  were ;  whether  better 
or  worse,  more  or  less  virtuous,  I  need  not  say.    Every  one  uiay 

•  De  Senectute. 
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see  and  judge.  Though,  indeed,  after  Aristides  had  been  banished, 
and  Socrates  put  to  death  at  Athens,  a  man,  without  being  a  con- 
jurer, might  guess  what  the  beauty  of  virtue  could  do  in  England. 
But  there  is  now  neither  room  nor  occasion  for  guessing.  We 
have  our  own  experience  to  open  our  eyes ;  which  yet  if  we  con- 
tinue to  Iceep  shut,  till  the  remains  of  religious  education  mre 
quite  worn  off  from  the  minds  of  men,  it  is  to  be  feared  we  shall 
tnen  open  them  wide,  not  to  avoid,  but  to  behold  and  lament  our 
ruin.  Ale.  Be  the  consequences  what  they  will,  I  can  never 
bring  myself  to  be  of  a  mind  with  those  who  measure  truth  by 
convenience.  Truth  is  the  only  divinity  that  I  adore.  Wherever 
truth  leads  I  shall  follow.  EupL  You  have  then  a  passion  for 
truth?  Ak.  Undoubtedly.  Euptu  For  all  truths?  Ak.  For 
all.  Euph.  To  know  or  to  publish  them  ?  Ak.  Both.  Euph. 
What!  would  you  undeceive  a  child  that  was  taking  phjsic? 
Would  you  officiously  set  an  enemy  right,  that  was  makmg  a 
wrong  attack  ?  Would  you  help  an  enraged  man  to  his  sword  ? 
Ak.lji  such  cases,  common  sense  directs  one  how  to  behave. 
Euph.  Common  sense,  it  seems  then,  must  be  consulted  whether 
a  truth  be  salutary  or  hurtful,  fit  to  be  declared  or  concealed. 
Ak.  How  I  you  would  have  me  conceal  and  stifle  the  truth,  and 
keep  it  to  myself?  Is  this  what  you  aim  at?  Euph.  I  only 
make  a  plain  inference  from  what  you  grant.  As  for  myself,  I 
do  not  believe  your  opinions  true.  And  although  you  do,  you 
should  not  therefore,  if  you  would  appear  consistent  with  your- 
self, think  it  necessary  or  wise  to  publish  hurtful  truths.  What 
service  can  it  do  mankind  to  lessen  the  motives  to  virtue,  or  what 
damage  to  increase  them  ?  Ak.  None  in  the  world.  But  I  must 
needs  say,  I  cannot  reconcile  the  received  notions  of  a  God  and 
Providence  to  my  understanding,  and  my  nature  abhors  the  base- 
ness of  conniving  at  a  falsehood.  Euph,  Shall  we  therefore  ap- 
peal to  truth,  and  examine  the  reasons  by  which  you  are  withheld 
from  believing  these  points?  Ak.  With  all  my  heart,  but 
enough  for  the  present.  We  wiU  make  thb  the  subject  of  our 
next  conference. 
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THE  FOURTH  DrALOGUE. 

I.  Prejadioet  oonoemtng  a  Deity.  II.  Rulei  kid  dovmby  AIciphroQ  to  be  obserred  in 
nroviDg  a  God.  III.  What  sort  of  piroof  he  expects.  IV.  Whenee  we  ooUeet  the 
Miiig  of  other  thinking  individuals.  V.  The  same  meifaod  hfmiian  proves  the  being 
of  God.  VI.  Alciphron*s  second  tboogbts  on  this  point.  \  II.  God  speaks  to  men. 
VIII.  How  distance  is  perceived  by  sigbt  IX.  The  proper  objects  of  sight  at  no 
distance.  X.  Lights,  snad»,  and  colours,  variously  combined,  form  a  unguage. 
XI.  The  signification  of  this  language  learned  by  experienoor  XII.  God  ezplaineth 
himself  to  the  eyes  of  men  by  the  arbitnuy  use  of  sensible  signs.  XIII.  The  prejudice 
and  twofold  aspect  of  a  minute  philosopher.  XIV.  God  present  to  mankind,  informs, 
admonishes,  and  directs  them  in  a  sensible  manner.  X  V.  Admirable  nature  and  use 
of  this  visual  Unffuage.  XVI.  Minute  philosophers  content  to  admit  a  God  in  cer- 
tain senses.  XVII.  Opinion  of  some  who  hold  that  knowledge  and  wisdom  are  not 
properly  in  God.  XVIII.  Dangerous  tendency  of  this  notion.  XIX.  Its  original. 
A  A.  llie  senile  of  schoolmen  upon  it.  XXI.  Scholastic  use  of  the  terms  anat«g^ 
and  analogieiU  explained :  analogical  periectionB  of  God  misunderstood.  XXII.  God 
intelligent,  wise,  and  sood  in  the  proper  sense  of  the  words.  XXIII.  Objection  from 
moral  evil  considered.  XXIV.  Men  argue  from  their  own  defects  against  a  Dei^. 
XXV.  Religious  worship  reasonable  and  expedient. 

I.  Eably  the  next  morning,  as  I  looked  out  of  mj  window^  I 
saw  Aleiphron  wtdking  in  the  ^rden  with  all  the  rigns  of  a  man 
in  deep  thought  Upon  which  I  went  down  to  him.  Aleiphron, 
said  I9  this  early  and  profound  meditation  puts  me  in  no  small 
fright.  How  so?  Because  I  should  be  sorry  to  be  convinced 
there  was  no  God.  The  thought  of  anarchy  m  nature  is  to  me 
more  shocking  than  in  civil  life ;  inasmuch  as  natural  concerns  are 
more  important  than  civil,  and  the  basis  of  all  others.  I  grant, 
replied  Alci{)hron,  that  some  inconvenience  may  possibly  rollow 
from  disproving  a  God;  but  as  to  what  you  say  of  fngfat  and 
shocking,  all  that  is  nothing  but  mere  prejudice.  Men  mune  an 
idea  or  chimera  in  their  own  minds,  and  then  fall  down  and  wor- 
ship it  Notions  govern  mankind ;  but  of  all  notions,  that  of 
GckI's  governing  the  world  hath  taken  the  deepest  root  and  spread 
the  furthest :  it  is  therefore  in  philosophy  an  heroical  achievement 
to  dispossess  this  imaginary  monarch  of  his  government,  and 
banish  all  those  fears  and  spectres  which  the  light  of  reason  alone 
can  dispel* 

Non  radii  solis,  non  lucida  tola  did 
Discutiunt,  sad  natura  species  ratioque.* 

My  part,  said  I,  shall  be  to  stand  by,  as  I  have  hitherto  done,  and 
taKc  notes  of  aU  that  passeth  during  this  memorable  event,  while 
a  minute  philosopher  not  six  foot  high  attempts  to  dethrone  the 
monarch  of  the  universe.  Alas  I  replied  Aleiphron,  aigaments 
are  not  to  be  measured  by  feet  and  mches.  One  man  may  see 
more  than  a  million ;  and  a  short  aigument,  managed  by  a  free* 

*  Lucretius. 
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thinker,  may  be  sufficient  to  OTerthrow  the  most  ^gantic  chimera. 
As  we  were  engaged  in  this  discourse,  Crito  and  Euphranor  joined 
us.  I  find  you  have  been  beforehand  with  us  to-day,  said  Crito 
to  Alciphron,  and  taken  the  advantage  of  solitude  and  early  hours, 
while  Euphranor  and  I  were  asleep  in  our  beds.  We  may  there- 
fore expect  to  see  atheism  placed  in  the  best  light,  and  supported 
by  the  strongest  arguments. 

11.  Ale.  The  being  of  a  God  is  a  subject  upon  which  there  has 
been  a  world  of  common-place,  which  it  is  needless  to  repeat. 
Give  me  leave  therefore  to  lay  down  certain  rules  and  limitations, 
ill  order  to  shorten  our  present  conference.  For  as  the  end  of 
debating  is  to  persuade,  all  those  things  which  are  foreign  to  this 
end  should  be  left  out  of  our  debate.  First  then,  let  me  tell 
you,  I  am  not  to  be  persuaded  by  metaphysical  arguments ;  such, 
for  instance,  as  are  drawn  from  the  idea  of  an  all-perfect  being, 
or  the  absurditv  of  an  infinite  progression  of  causes.  This  sort 
of  arguments  I  have  always  found  dry  and  jejune ;  and,  as  they 
are  not  suited  to  my  way  of  thinking,  they  may  perhaps  puzzle 
but  never  will  convince  me.  Secondly,  I  am  not  to  be  per- 
suaded by  the  authority  either  of  past  or  present  ages,  of  man- 
kind in  general,  or  of  particular  wise  men,  all  which  passeth  for 
little  or  nothing  with  a  man  of  sound  argument  and  free  thought. 
Thirdly,  all  proofs  drawn  from  utility  or  convenience  are  foreign 
to  the  purpose.  Thev  may  prove  indeed  the  usefulness  of  the 
notion,  but  not  the  existence  of  the  thing.  Whatever  le^lators 
or  statesmen  may  think,  truth  and  convenience  are  very  different 
things  to  the  rigorous  eves  of  a  philosopher.  And  now,  that  I 
may  not  seem  partial,  I  will  limit  myself  also  not  to  object,  in 
the  first  place,  from  any  thing  that  may  seem  irregular  or  unac- 
countable in  the  works  of  nature,  against  a  cause  of  infinite 
power  and  wisdom;  because  I  already  know  the  answer  you 
would  make,  to  wit,  that  no  one  can  judge  of  the  symmetrjr  and 
use  of  the  parts  of  an  infinite  machine,  which  are  all  relative  to 
each  other,  and  to  the  whole,  without  being  able  to  comprehend 
the  entire  machine  or  the  whole  universe.  And  in  the  second 
place,  I  shall  engage  myself  not  to  object  against  the  justice  and 
providence  of  a  supreme  being,  from  the  evil  that  befalls  good 
men,  and  the  prosperity  which  is  often  the  portion  of  wicked  men 
in  this  life ;  because  I  know  that,  instead  of  admitting  this  to  be 
an  objection  against  a  Deity,  you  would  make  it  an  argument  for 
a  future  state,  in  which  there  shall  be  such  a  retribution  of  re* 
wards  and  punishments,  as  may  vindicate  the  divine  attributes, 
and  set  all  thiogs  right  in  the  end.  Now  these  answers,  though 
they  should  be  admitted  for  good  ones,  are  in  truth  no  proofs  of 
the  being  of  God,  but  only  solutions  of  certwi  difficulties  which 
might  be  objected,  supposiog  it  already  proved  by  proper  argu- 
ments.    Thus  much  I  thought  fit  to  premise,  in  order  to  save 
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time  and  trouble  both  to  you  and  myself.  CW.  I  think  that,  aa 
the  proper  end  of  our  conference  ought  to  be  supposed  the  di»- 
coTcry  and  defence  of  truth,  so  truth  may  be  justified,  not  only 
by  persuading  its  adyersaries,  but,  where  that  cannot  be  done,  by 
showing  them  to  be  unreasonable.  Ailments  therefore,  whicn 
carry  light,  have  their  effect,  even  against  an  opponent  who  shuts 
his  eyes,  because  they  show  him  to  be  obstinate  and  prejudiced. 
Besides,  this  distinction  between  arguments  that  puzzle  and  that 
convince,  is  least  of  all  observed  by  minute  philosophers,  and 
need  not  therefore  be  observed  by  others  in  their  favour.  But 
perhaps  Euphranor  may  be  willing  to  encounter  you  on  your 
own  terms,  m  which  case  I  have  nothing  further  to  say. 

IIL  Euph  Alciphron  acts  like  a  skilful  general,  who  is  bent 
upon  gaining  the  advantage  of  the  ground  and  alluring  the 
enemy  out  of  their  trenches.  We,  who  believe  a  God,  are  in- 
trenched within  tradition,  custom,  authority,  and  law.  And 
nevertheless,  instead  of  attempting  to  force  us,  he  proposes  that 
we  should  voluntarily  abandon  these  intrenchments,  and  make 
the  attack,  when  we  may  act  on  the  defensive  with  much  security 
and  ease,  leaving  hin^  the  trouble  to  dispossess  us  of  what  we 
need  not  resign.  Those  reasons  (continued  he,  addressing  him- 
self to  Alciphron)  which  you  have  mustered  up  in  this  morning's 
meditation,  if  they  do  not  weajken,  must  establish  our  belief  of  a 
God ;  for  the  utmost  is  to  be  expected  from  so  great  a  master  in 
his  profession,  when  he  sets  his  strength  to  a  point.  Ale*  I  hold 
the  confused  notion  of  a  Deity,  or  soQie  invisible  power,  to  be  of 
all  prejudices  the  most  unconquerable.  When  ludf  a  dozen  in- 
genious men  are  got  together  over  a  fflass  of  wine,  by  a  cheerful 
nre,  in  a  room  well  lighted,  we  bani£  with  ease  all  the  spectres 
of  fancy  or  education,  and  are  very  dear  in  our  decisions.  But, 
as  I  was  taking  a  solitary  walk  before  it  was  broad  day-light  in 
yonder  grove,  methought  the  point  was  not  quite  so  clear ;  nor 
could  I  readily  recollect  the  force  of  those  arguments,  whicli 
used  to  appear  so  conclusive  at  other  times.  I  had  I  know  not 
what  awe  upon  my  mind,  and  seemed  haunted  by  a  sort  of  panic, 
which  I  cannot  otherwise  account  for,  than  by  supposing  it  the 
effect  of  prejudice :  for  you  must  know,  that  I,  Iikc  the  rest  of 
the  worl^  was  once  upon  a  time  catechised  and  tutored  into  the 
belief  of  a  God  or  Spirit.  There  is  no  surer  mark  of  prejudice, 
than  the  believing  a  thin?  without  reason.  What  necessity  then 
can  there  be  that  I  should  set  myself  the  diiBcult  task  of  proving 
a  negative,  when  it  is  sufficient  to  observe  that  there  is  no  proof 
of  the  affirmative,  and  that  the  admitting  it  without  proof  is  un- 
reasonable? Prove  therefore  your  opinion;  or,  if  you  cannot, 
you  may  indeed  remain  in  possession  of  it,  but  you  will  only  be 
possessed  of  a  prejudice.  JEupL  O  Alciphron,  to  content  you 
we  must  prove,  it  seems,  and  we  must  prove  upon  your  own 
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terms.  But,  in  the  first  place,  let  us  see  what  sort  of  proof  you 
expect  Ale.  Perhaps  I  may  not  expect  it,  but  I  will  tell  you 
what  sort  of  proof  I  would  have :  and  that  is  in  short,  such 
proof  as  every  man  of  sense  requires  of  a  matter  of  fact,  or  the 
existence  of  any  other  particular  thing.  For  instance,  should  a 
man  ask  why  I  believe  there  is  a  £ng  of  Great  Britain  ?  I 
might  answer,  because  I  had  seen  him ;  or  a  king  of  Spsun  ?  be- 
cause I  had  seen  those  who  saw  him.  But  as  for  this  King  of 
kings,  I  neither  saw  him  myself,  nor  any  one  else  that  did  ever  see 
him.  Surely  if  there  be  such  a  thing  as  God,  it  is  very  strange 
that  he  should  leave  himself  without  a  witness ;  that  men  shomd 
still  dispute  his  being ;  and  that  there  should  be  no  one  evident, 
sensible,  plain  proof  of  it,  without  recourse  to  philosophy  or 
metaphysics.  A  matter  of  fact  is  not  to  be  prov^  by  notions, ' 
but  by  facts.  This  is  clear  and  full  to  the  point.  You  see  what 
I  would  be  at.  Upon  these  principles  I  defy  superstition.  Euph, 
You  believe  then  as  far  as  you  can  see.  Ale.  That  is  my  rule 
of  faith.  Euph.  How!  will  you  not  believe  the  existence  of 
things  which  you  hear,  unless  you  also  see  them  ?  Ale.  I  will 
not  say  so  neither.  When  I  insisted  on  seeing,  I  would  be  un- 
derstood to  mean  perceiving  in  general :  outward  objects  make 
very  different  impressions  upon  the  animal  spirits,  all  which  are 
comprised  under  the  common  name  of  sense.  And  whatever  we 
can  perceive  by  any  sense,  we  may  be  sure  of. 

I V .  Euph.  What !  do  you  believe  then  there  are  such  things 
as  animal  spirits  ?  Ale.  Doubtless.  Euph.  By  what  sense  do 
you  perceive  them  ?  Ale.  I  do  not  perceive  them  immediately 
by  any  of  my  senses.  I  am  nevertheless  persuaded  of  their 
existence,  because  I  can  collect  it  from  their  effects  and  opera- 
tions. They  are  the  messengers,  which,  running  to  and  fro  in 
the  nerves,  preserve  a  communication  between  the  soul  and  out- 
ward objects.  Euph.  You  admit  then  the  being  of  a  soul. 
Ale.  Provided  I  do  not  admit  an  immaterial  substance,  I  see  no 
inconvenience  in  admitting  there  may  be  such  a  thing  as  a  soul. 
And  this  may  be  no  more  than  a  thin,  fine  texture  of  subtle 
parts  or  spirits  residing  in  the  brain.  Euph.  I  do  not  ask  about 
its  nature.  I  only  ask  whether  you  admit  that  there  is  a  prin- 
ciple of  thought  and  action,  and  whether  it  be  perceivable  by 
sense.  Ale.  I  grant  that  there  is  such  a  principle,  and  that  it  is 
not  the  object  of  sense  itself,  but  inferred  irom  a{q>earance8 
which  are  perceived  by  sense.  Euph.  If  I  understand  you 
rightly,  from  animal  functions  and  motions  you  infer  the  exist- 
ence of  animal  spirits,  and  from  reasonable  acts  you  infer  the 
existence  of  a  reasonable  soul.  Is  it  not  so  ?  Ale.  It  is.  Euph. 
It  should  seem  therefore,  that  the  being  of  things  imperceptible 
to  sense  may  be  collected  from  effects  and  signs,  or  sensible 
tokens.     Ale.  It  may.     Euph.  TeB  me,  Alciphron,  is  not  the 
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soul  that  which  makes  the  principal  distinction  between  a  real 
person  and  a  shadow,  a- living  man  and  a  carcass?  Ale.  I  grant 
it  is.  Euph.  I  cannot,  therefore,  know  that  you  for  instance  are 
a  distinct  thinking  individual,  or  a  living  real  man,  by  surer  or 
other  signs  than  those  from  which  it  can  be  inferred  that  you 
have  a  souL  Ale.  You  cannot.  Euplu  Pray  tell  me,  are  not 
all  acts  immediately  and  properly  perceived  by  sense  reducible  to 
motion?  Ale.  They  are.  Euph.  From  motions  therefore  you 
infer  a  mover  or  cause ;  and  from  reasonable  motions  (or  such  as 
appear  calculated  for  a  reasonable  end)  a  rational  cause,  soiil,  or 
spirit.     Ale.  Even  so. 

y.  Euph.  The  soul  of  man  actuates  but  a  small  body,  an  in- 
significant particle,  in  respect  of  the  great  masses  of  nature,  the 
elements,  and  heavenly  bodies,  and  system  of  the  world.  And 
the  wisdom  that  appears  in  those  motions,  which  are  the  effect  of 
human  reason,  is  incomparably  less  than  that  which  discovers 
itself  in  the  structure  and  use  of  oiganized  natural  bodies, 
animal  or  vegetable.  A  man  with  his  hand  can  make  no  machine 
so  admirable  as  the  hand  itself:  nor  can  any  of  those  motions, 
by  which  we  trace  out  human  reason,  approach  the  skill  and 
contrivance  of  those  wonderful  motions  of  the  heart,- and  brain, 
and  other  vital  parts,  which  do  not  depend  on  the  will  of  man. 
Ale.  All  this  is  true.  Euph.  Doth  it  not  follow  then  that  from 
natural  motions,  independent  of  man's  will,  may  be  inferred  both 
power  and  wisdom  incomparably  greater  than  that  of  the  human 
soul?  Ale.  It  should  seem  so.  Euph.  Further,  is  there  not  in 
natural  productions  and  effects  a  visible  unity  of  counsel  and 
design?  Are  not  the  rules  fixed  and  immoveable ?  Do  not  the 
same  laws  of  motion  obtain  throughout  ?  The  same  in  China 
and  here,  the  same  two  thousand  years  ago  and  at  this  day  ? 
Ale.  All  this  I  do  not  deny.  Euph.  Is  there  not  also  a  con- 
nexion or  relation  between  animak  and  v^etables,  beween  both 
and  the  elements,  between  the  elements  ana  heavenlv  bodies ;  so 
that  from  their  mutual  respects,  influences,  subordmations,  and 
uses,  they  may  be  collected  to  be  parts  of  one  whole,  conspiring 
to  one  and  the  same  end,  and  fulfilling  the  same  design  ?  Ale. 
Supposing  all  this  to  be  true.  Euph.  Will  it  not  then  follow,  that 
this  vastly  great  or  infinite  power  and  wisdom  must  be  supposed 
in  one  and  the  same  agent,  spirit,  or  mind ;  and  that  we  have,  at 
least,  as  clear,  full,  and  immediate  certainty  of  the  being  of  this 
infinitely  wise  and  powerful  spirit,  as  of  any  one  human  soul 
whatsoever  besides  our  own  ?  Ale.  Let  me  consider ;  I  sus- 
pect we  proceed  too  hastily.  What !  do  you  pretend  you  can 
nave  the  same  assurance  of  the  being  of  a  God,  that  you  can 
have  of  mine,  whom  you  actually  see  stand  before  you  and  talk 
to  you?  Euph.  The  very  same,  if  not  greater.  Ale.  How  do 
you   make  this  appear?     Euph.  By  the  person  Alciphron  is 
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meant  an  individual  thinking  thing,  and  not  the  hair,  skin,  or 
visible  surface,  or  any  part  of  the  outward  form,  colour,  or  shape 
of  Alciphron.  Ale,  This  I  grant.  Euph.  And  in  granting  this, 
you  grant  that,  in  a  strict  sense,  I  do  not  see  A^^iphron,  L  e. 
that  individual  thinking  thing,  but  only  such  visible  signs  and 
tokens,  as  suggest  and  infer  the  being  of  that  invisible  thinking 
principle  or  soul.  Even  so,  in  the  selfsame  maimer,  it  seems  to 
me,  that  though  I  cannot  with  eyes  of  flesh  behold  the  invisible 
God,  yet  I  do  in  the  strictest  sense  behold  and  perceive  by  all 
my  senses  such  signs  and  tokens,  such  effects  and  operations,  as 
suggest,  indicate,  and  demonstrate  an  invisible  God,  as  certainly 
and  with  the  same  evidence,  at  least,  as  any  other  signs,  per- 
ceived by  sense,  do  surest  to  me  the  existence  of  your  soul, 
spirit,  or  thinking  principle ;  which  I  am  convinced  of  only  by 
a  few  signs  or  enects,  and  the  motions  of  one  small  organized 
body :  whereas  I  do,  at  all  times  and  in  all  places,  perceive  sen- 
sible signs,  which  evince*  the  being  of  God.  The  point,  there- 
fore, doubted,  or  denied  by  you  at  the  beginning,  now  seems 
manifestly  to  follow  from  the  premises.  Throughout  this  whole 
inquiry,  have  we  not  considered  every  step  with  care,  and  made 
not  the  least  advance  without  clear  evidence?  You  and  I 
examined  and  assented  singly  to  each  foregoing  proposition : 
what  shall  we  do  then  with  the  conclusion?  For  my  part,  if 
you  do  not  help  me  out,  I  find  myself  under  an  absolute  neces- 
sity of  admitting  it  for  true,  x  ou  must  therefore  be  content 
henceforward  to  bear  the  blame,  if  I  live  and  die  in  the  belief  of 
a  God. 

VL  Ale.  It  must  be  confessed,  I  do  not  readily  find  an  answer. 
There  seems  to  be  some  foundation  for  what  you  say.  But  on 
the  other  hand,  if  the  point  was  so  clear  as  you  pretend,  I  cannot 
conceive  how  so  many  sagacious  men  of  our  sect  should  be  so 
much  in  the  dark,  as  not  to  know  or  believe  one  syllable  of  it. 
Euph.  O  Alciphron  I  it  is  not  our  present  business  to  account 
for  the  oversignts,  or  vindicate  the  honour  of  those  great  men 
the  free-thinkers,  when  their  very  existence  is  in  danger  of  being 
called  in  question.  Ak,  How  so  ?  Euph,  Be  pleaseid  to  recol- 
lect the  concessions  you  have  made,  and  then  show  me,  if  the 
arguments  for  a  Deity  be  not  conclusive,  by  what  better  argument 
you  can  prove  the  existence  of  that  thinking  thing,  which  in 
strictness  constitutes  the  free-thinker.  As  soon  as  Euphranor 
had  uttered  these  words,  Alciphron  stopped  short.,  and  stood  in  a 
posture  of  meditation,  while  the  rest  of  us  continued  our  walk, 
and  took  two  or  three  turns ;  after  which  he  joined  us  again  with 
a  smiling  countenance,  like  one  who  had  made  some  discovery. 
I  have  found,  said  he,  what  may  dear  up  the  point  in  dispute, 
and  give  Euphranor  entire  satisfaction ;  I  woula  say  an  argument 
which  will  prove  the  existence  of  a  free-thinker,  the  like  whereof 
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cannot  be  applied  to  prove  the  existence  of  a  Grod.  You  must 
know  then,  that  your  notion  of  our  perceiving  the  existence  of 
God,  as  certainly  and  immediately  as  we  do  that  of  a  human 
person,  I  could  by  no  means  digest,  though  I  must  own  it  puz- 
zled me,  till  I  had  considered  the  matter.  At  first  methought, 
a  particular  structure,  shape,  or  motion  was  the  most  certain 
proof  of  a  thinking,  reasonable  souL  But  a  little  attention 
satisfied  me,  that  these  things  have  no  necessary  connexion  with 
reason,  knowledge,  and  wisdom ;  and  that  allowing  them  to  be 
certain  proofs  of  a  living  soul,  they  cannot  be  so  of  a  thinking 
and  reasonable  one.  Upon  second  thoughts,  therefore,  and  a 
minute  examination  of  this  point,  I  have  found  that  nothing  so 
much  convinces  me  of  the  existence  of  another  person  as  his 
speaking  to  me.  It  is  my  hearing  you  talk  that,  in  strict  and 
philosophical  truth,  is  to  me  the  best  ailment  for  your  being. 
And  this  is  a  peculiar  argument  inapplicable  to  your  purpose : 
for  you  will  not,  I  suppose,  pretend  that  God  speaks  to  man  in 
the  same  clear  and  sensible  manner,  as  one  man  doth  to  another. 
YIL  Euph.  How !  is  then  the  impression  of  sound  so  much 
more  evident  than  that  of  other  senses  ?  Or,  if  it  be,  is  the*  voice 
of  man  louder  than  that  of  thunder  ?  Ale,  Alas !  you  mistake 
the  point.  What  I  mean  is  not  the  sound  of  speech  merely  as  such, 
but  the  arbitrary  use  of  sensible  si^ns,  which  have  no  similitude 
or  necessary  connexion  with  the  things  signified,  so  as  by  th^ 
apposite  management  of  them,  to  suggest  and  exhibit  to  my  mind 
an  endless  variety  of  things,  differing  in  nature,  time,  and  place, 
thereby  informing  me,  entertaining  me,  and  directing  me  how  to 
act,  not  only  with  regard  to  things  near  and  present,  but  also 
with  regard  to  things  distant  and  future.  No  matter  whether 
these  signs  are  pronounced  or  written ;  whether  they  enter  by 
the  eye  or  ear :  they  have  the  same  use,  and  are  equally  proora 
of  an  intelligent,  thinking,  designing  cause.  Eup/u  But  what  if 
it  should  appear  that  Gt>a  really  speaks  to  man ;  would  this  con- 
tent you  ?  Ak,  I  am  for  admitting  no  inward  speech,  no  holy 
instincts,  or  suggestions  of  light  or  spirit.  All  that,  you  must 
know,  passeth  with  men  of  sense  for  nothing.  If  you  do  not 
make  it  plain  to  me,  that  God  speaks  to  men  by  outward  sensi- 
ble signs,  of  such  sort  and  in  such  manner  as  I  have  defined, 
you  do  nothing.  Euph.  But  if  it  shall  appear  plainly,  that  God 
speaks  to  men  by  the  intervention  and  use  of  arbitrary,  outward, 
sensible  signs,  having  no  resemblance  or  necessary  connexion 
with  the  thmgs  they  stand  for  and  suggest :  if  it  shall  appear, 
that  by  innumerable  combinations  of  these  signs,  an  endless 
variety  of  things  is  discovered  and  made  known  to  us ;  and  that 
we  are  thereby  instructed  or  informed  in  their  different  natures ; 
that  we  are  taught  and  admonished  what  to  shun,  and  what  to 
pursue  ;  and  are  directed  how  to  regulate  our  motions,  and  how 
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to  act  with  respect  to  things  distant  from  us,  as  well  in  time  as 

Elace ;  will  this  content  you  ?     Ak.  It  is  the  very  thing  I  would 
ave  you  make  out ;  for  therein  consists  the  force,  and  use,  and 
nature  of  language. 

VIIL  Eiq)h,  Look,  Alciphron,  do  you  not  see  the  castle  upon 
yonder  hill?  Ak.  I  do.  EupL  Is  it  not  at  a  great  distance 
from  you?  Ak.  It  is.  Euph.  Tell  me,  Alciphron,  is  not 
distance,  a  line  turned  end-wise  to  the  eye?  Ale.  Doubtless. 
Euph.  And  can  a  line,  in  that  situation,  project  more  than  one 
single  point  on  the  bottom  of  the  eye  ?  Ak.  It  cannot.  Euph. 
Therefore  the  appearance  of  a  long  and  of  a  short  distance  is  of 
the  same  magnitude,  or  rather  of  no  magnitude  at  all,  being  in 
all  cases  one  single  point.  Ak.  It  seems  so.  Euph.  Should  it 
not  follow  from  hence,  that  distance  is  not  immediately  perceived 
by  the  eye  ?  Ak.  It  should.  Euph.  Must  it  not  then  be  per- 
ceived by  the  mediation  of  some  other  thing  ?  Ak.  It  must. 
Euph.  To  discover  what  this  is,  let  us  examine  what  alteration 
there  may  be  in  the  appearance  of  the  same  object,  placed  at 
different  distances  from  the  eye.  Now  I  find  by  experience, 
that  when  an  object  is  removed  still  further  and  further  off,  in  a 
direct  line  from  the  eye,  its  visible  appearance  still  grows  lesser 
and  fainter,  and  this  change  of  appearance,  being  proportional 
and  universal,  seems  to  me  to  be  that  by  which  we  apprehend 
the  various  degrees  of  distance.  Ak.  I  have  nothing  to  object 
to  this.  Euph.  But  littleness  or  faintness,  in  their  own  nature, 
seem  to  have  no  necessary  connexion  with  greater  length  of  dis- 
tance. Ak.  I  admit  this  to  be  true.  Euph.  Will  it  not  follow 
then,  that  they  could  never  sugggest  it  but  from  experience? 
Ak.  It  will.  Euph.  That  is  to  say,  we  perceive  distance,  not 
immediately,  but  by  mediation  of  a  sign,  which  hath  no  likeness 
to  it,  or  necessary  connexion  with  it,  but  only  suggests  it  from 
repeated  experience  as  words  do  things.  Ak.  Hold,  Euphranor; 
now  I  think  of  it,  the  writers  in  optics  tell  us  of  an  angle  made 
by  the  two  optic  axes,  where  they  meet  in  the  visible  point  or 
object ;  whicn  angle  the  obtuser  it  is  the  nearer  it  shows  the  ob- 
ject to  be,  and  by  how  much  the  acuter  by  so  much  the  further 
off;  and  this  by  a  necessary  demonstrable  connexion.  Euph. 
The  mind  then  finds  out  the  distance  of  tjiines  by  geometiy. 
Ak.  It  doth.  Euph.  Should  it  not  follow  therefore  that  nobody 
could  see  but  those  who  had  learned  geometry,  and  knew  some- 
thing of  lines  and  angles  ?  Ak.  There  is  a  sort  of  natural  geo- 
metry which  is  got  without  learning.  Euph.  Pray  inform  me, 
Alciphron,  in  order  to  frame  a  proof  of  any  kind,  or  deduce  one 
point  from  another,  is  it  not  necessary,  that  I  perceive  the  con- 
nexion of  the  terms  in  the  premises,  and  the  connexion  of  the 
premises  with  the  conclusion ;  and,  in  general,  to  know  one  thing 
by  means  of  another,  must  I  not  first  know  that  other  thing  ? 
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when  I  perceive  your  meaning  by  your  words,  must  I  not  first 
perceive  the  words  themselves  ?  ana  must  I  not  know  the  pre- 
mises before  I  infer  the  conclusion?  Ak.  All  this  is  true. 
EupL  Whoever  therefore  collects  a  nearer  distance  firom  a  wider 
angle,  or  a  further  distance  from  an  acuter  angle,  must  first  per- 
ceive the  angles  themselves.  And  he  who  doth  not  perceive  those 
angles,  can  infer  nothing  from  them.  Is  it  so  or  not  ?  Ale.  It 
is  as  you  say.  Etipfu  Ask  now  the  first  man  you  meet,  whether 
he  perceives  or  knows  any  thing  of  those  optic  angles  ?  or  whe- 
ther he  ever  thinks  about  them,  or  makes  any  inferences  from 
them,  either  by  natural  or  artificial  geometry  ?  What  answer  do 
you  think  he  would  make?  Ale,  To  speak  the  truth,  I  believe 
his  answer  would  be,  that  he  knew  nothing  of  those  matters. 
Euph.  It  cannot  therefore  be,  that  men  judge  of  distance  by 
angles :  nor  consequently  can  there  be  any  force  in  the  argument 
you  drew  from  thence,  to  prove  that  distance  is  perceived  by 
means  of  something  which  nath  a  necessary  connexion  with  it^ 
Ale,  I  agree  with  you. 

IX.  JSuph,  To  me  it  seems,  that  a  man  may  know  whether  he 
perceives  a  thing  or  no ;  and  if  he  perceives  it,  whether  it  be  im- 
mediately or  mediately :  and  if  mediately,  whether  by  means  of 
something  like  or  unlike,  necessarily  or  arbitrarily  connected  with 
it.  Ale.  It  seems  so.  Euph,  And  is  it  not  certain,  that  distance  is 
perceived  only  by  experience,  if  it  be  neither  perceived  immediately 
by  itself,  nor  by  means  of  any  image,  nor  of  any  lines  and  angles, 
which  are  like  it,  or  have  a  necessary  connexion  with  it  ?  Ale, 
It  is.  Euph.  Doth  it  not  seem  to  follow  from  what  hath  been  said 
and  allowed  by  you  that  before  all  experience  a  man  would  not 
imagine  the  things  he  saw  were  at  any  distance  from  him  ?  Ale. 
How  I  let  me  see.  Euph.  The  littleness  or  faintness  of  appear- 
ance, or  any  other  idea  or  sensation  not  necessarily  connected 
with,  or  resembling  distance,  can  no  more  suggest  different 
degrees  of  distance,  or  any  distance  at  all,  to  the  mind,  which 
hath  not  experienced  a  connexion  of  the  things  signifying  and 
signified,  than  words  can  suggest  notions  before  a  man  hath 
learned  the  language.  Ale,  I  imow  this  to  be  true.  Euph,  Will 
it  not  thence  follow,  that  a  man  born  blind,  and  made  to  see, 
would  upon  first  receiving  his  sight,  take  the  things  he  saw,  not 
to  be  at  any  distance  from  him,  but  in  his  eye,  or  rather  in  his 
mind?  Ale,  1  must  own  it  seems  so;  and  yet,  on  the  other 
hand,  I  can  hardly  persuade  myself,  that,  if  I  were  in  such  a 
state,  I  should  think  those  objects,  which  I  now  see  at  so  great 
distance,  to  be  at  no  distance  at  alL  Euph,  It  seems  then,  that 
you  now  think  the  objects  of  sight  are  at  a  distance  from  you. 
Ale,  Doubtless  I  do.  Can  any  one  question  but  yonder  caatle  is 
at  a  great  distance  ?  Euph,  Tell  me,  Alciphron,  can  you  discern 
the  doors,  windows,  and  battlements  of  that  same  castle?    Alt. 
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I  cannot.  At  this  distance  it  seems  only  a  small  round  tower. 
Eupfu  But  I,  who  have  been  at  it,  know  that  it  is  no  small  round 
tower,  but  a  large  square  building  with  battlements  and  turrets, 
which  it  seems  you  do  not  see.  Ale.  What  will  you  infer  from 
thence  ?  Eupfu  I  would  infer,  that  the  very  object,  which  you 
strictly  and  properly  perceive  by  sight,  is  not  that  thing  which 
is  several  miles  distant.  Ak.  Why  so  ?  EupL  Because  a  little 
round  object  is  one  thing,  and  a  great  square  object  is  another. 
Is  it  not  ?  Ale.  1  cannot  deny  it.  Euph.  Tell  me,  is  not  the 
visible  appearance  alone  the  proper  object  of  sight  ?  Ale.  It  is. 
What  think  you  now  (said  Euphranor,  pointing  towards  the 
heavens)  of  the  visible  appearance  of  yonder  planet  ?  Is  it  not 
a  round  luminous  flat,  no  bigger  than  a  sixpence  ?  Ale.  What 
then  ?  Euph.  Tell  me  then,  what  you  think  of  the  planet  itself. 
Do  you  not  conceive  it  to  be  a  vast  opaque  globe,  with  several 
unequal  risings  and  vallies?  Ale.  I  do.  Euph.  How  can  you 
therefore  conclude,  that  the  proper  object  of  your  sight  exists  at 
a  distance?  jlle.  I  confess  I  know  not.  Euph.  For  your 
further  conviction,  do  but  consider  that  crimson  cloud.  Think 
you  that  if  you  were  in  the  very  place  where  it  is,  you  would 

r^rceive  any  thing  like  what  you  now  see  ?  Ale.  By  no  means. 
should  perceive  only  a  dark  mist.  Euph.  Is  it  not  plain,  there- 
fore, that  neither  the  castle,  the  planet,  nor  the  cloud,  which 
you  see  here,  are  those  real  ones  which  you  suppose  exist  at  a 
distance. 

X.  Ale.  What  am  I  to  think  then  ?  Do  we  see  any  thing  at 
all,  or  is  it  altogether  fancy  and  illusion?  Euph.  Upon  the 
whole,  it  seems  the  proper  objects  of  sight  are  light  and  colours, 
with  their  several  shades  and  degrees,  all  which,  being  infinitely 
diversified  and  combined,  do  form  a  language  wonderfully  adapted 
to  suggest  and  exhibit  to  us  the  distances,  figures,  situations, 
dimensions,  and  various  qualities  of  tangible  objects;  not  by 
similitude,  nor  yet  by  inference  of  necessary  connexion,  but  by 
the  arbitrary  imposition  of  Providence,  just  as  words  suggest  the 
things  signified  by  them.    Ale.  How  I  do.  we  not,  strictly  speaking, 

Srceive  by  sight  such  things  as  trees,  houses,  men,  rivers,  and  the 
:e  ?  Euph.  We  do,  indeed,  perceive  or  apprehend  those  things 
by  the  faculty  of  sight ;  but  will  it  follow  from  thence,  that  they 
are  the  proper  and  immediate  objects  of  sight,  any  more  than  that 
all  those  things  are  the  proper  and  immediate  objects  of  hearing, 
which  are  signified  by  the  help  of  words  or  sounds  ?  Ale.  You 
would  have  us  think  dien,  that  light,  shades,  and  colours,  variously 
combined,  answer  to  the  several  articulations  of  sound  in  language, 
and  that,  by  means  thereof,  all  sorts  of  objects  are  suggested  to 
the  mind  through  the  eye,  in  the  same  manner  as  they  are 
suggested  by  words  or  sounds  through  the  ear ;  that  is,  neither 
from  necessary  deduction  to  the  judgment,  nor  from  similitude  to 
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the  fancy,  but  purely  and  solely  from  experience,  custom,  and 
habit.  Euph.  1  would  not  have  you  think  any  thing  more  than 
the  nature  of  things  obligeth  you  to  think,  nor  submit  in  the 
least  to  my  judgment,  but  only  to  the  force  of  truth,  which  is  an 
imposition  that  I  suppose  the  freest  thinkers  will  not  pretend  to 
be  exempt  from.  Ale.  You  have  led  me,  it  seems,  step  by  step, 
till  I  am  got  I  know  not  where.  But  I  shall  try  to  get  out 
again,  if  not  by  the  way  I  came,  yet  by  some  other  of  my  own 
finding.  Here  Alciphron,  having  made  a  short  pause,  proceeded 
as  follows. 

XL  Answer  me,  Euphranor,  should  it  not  follow  from  these 
principles,  that  a  man  born  blind,  and  made  to  see,  would  at  first 
sight,  not  only  not  perceive  their  distance,  but  also  not  so  much 
as  know  the  very  things  themselves  which  he  saw,  for  instance, 
men  or  trees  ?  which  surely  to  suppose  must  be  absurd.  Euph. 
I  grant,  in  consequence  of  those  principles,  which  both  you  and 
I  nave  admitted,  that  such  a  one  would  never  think  of  men,  trees, 
or  any  other  objects  that  he  had  been  accustomed  to  perceive  by 
touch,  upon  having  his  mind  filled  with  new  sensations  of  light 
and  colours,  whose  various  combinations  he  doth  not  yet  under- 
stand, or  know  the  meaning  of,  no  more  than  a  Chmese,  upon 
first  hearing  the  words  man  and  tree,  would  think  of  the  things 
signified  by  them.  In  both  cases,  there  must  be  time  and  expe- 
rience, by  repeated  acts,  to  acquire  a  habit  of  knowing  the  con- 
nexion between  the  signs  and  things  signified,  that  is  to  say,  of 
understanding  the  language,  whether  of  the  eyes  or  of  the  ears. 
And  I  conceive  no  absurdity  in  all  this.  Alc»  I  see  therefore,  in 
strict  philosophical  truth,  that  rock  only  in  the  same  sense  that  I 
may  be  said  to  hear  it,  when  the  word  rock  is  pronounced. 
Euplu  In  the  very  same.  Ale.  How  comes  it  to  pass  then,  that 
every  one  shall  say  he  sees,  for  instance,  a  rock  or  a  house,  when 
those  things  are  before  his  eyes :  but  nobody  will  say  he  hears  a 
rock  or  a. house,  but  only  the  words  or  sounds  themselves,  by 
which  those  things  are  said  to  be  signified  or  suggested,  but  not 
heard  ?  besides,  if  vision  be  only  a  language  speaking  to  the  eyes, 
it  maybe  asked,  when  did  men  learn  this  language?  To  acquire 
the  knowledge  of  so  many  signs,  as  go  to  the  making  up  a  lan- 

Suage,  is  a  work  of  some  difficulty.  But  will  any  man  say  he 
ath  spent  time,  or  been  at  pains,  to  learn  this  language  of  vision  ? 
Euplu  No  wonder,  we  cannot  assign  a  time  beyond  our  remotest 
memory.  If  we  have  been  all  practising  this  language,  ever  since 
our  first  entrance  into  the  world :  if  the  Author  of  nature  con- 
stantly speaks  to  the  eyes  of  all  mankind,  even  in  their  earliest 
infancy,  whenever  the  eyes  are  open  in  the  light,  whether  alone 
or  in  company :  it  doth  not  seem  to  me  at  all  strange,  tliat  men 
should  not  be  aware  they  had  ever  learned  a  language,  begun  so 
early,  and  practised  so  constantly  as  this  of  vision.     And,  if  we 
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also  consider  that  it  is  the  same  throughout  the  whole  world,  and 
not,  like  other  languages,  differing  in  different  places,  it  will  not 
seem  unaccountable,  that  men  should  mistake  the  connexion  be* 
tween  the  proper  objects  of  sight  and  the  things  signified  by  them, 
to  be  founded  in  necessary  relation,  or  likeness,  or  that  they  should 
even  take  them  for  the  same  thin^  Hence  it  seems  easy  to  con- 
ceive, why  men,  who  do  not  think,  should  confound  in  )this  lan- 
guage of  vision  the  signs  with  the  things  signified,  otherwise  than 
they  are  wont  to  do,  in  the  various  particular  languages  formed 
by  the  several  nations  of  men. 

XI L  It  may  be  also  worth  while  to  observe,  that  signs  being 
little  considered  in  themselves,  or  for  their  own  sake,  but  only  in 
their  relative  capacity,  and  for  the  sake  of  those  things  whereof 
they  are  signs,  it  comes  to  pass,  that  the  mind  often  overlooks 
them,  so  as  to  carry  its  attention  immediately  on  to  the  things 
signified.  Thus,  for  example,  in  reading  we  run  over  the  charac- 
ters with  the  slightest  regard,  and  pass  on  to  the  meaning.  Hence 
it  is  frequent  for  men  to  say,  they  see  words,  and  notions,  and 
things,  in  reading  of  a  book ;  whereas  in  strictness  they  see  only 
the  characters,  which  suggest  words,  notions,  and  things.  And 
by  parity  of  reason,  may  we  not  suppose,  that  men,  not  resting 
in,  but  overlooking,  the  immediate  and  proper  objects  of  sight,  as 
in  their  own  nature  of  small  moment,  carry  their  attention  on- 
ward to  the  very  things  signified,  and  talk  as  if  they  saw  the 
secondary  objects,  which,  in  truth  and  strictness,  are  not  seen  but 
only  suggested  and  apprehended  by  means  of  the  proper  objects 
of  sight,  which  alone  are  seen  ?  Ale.  To  speak  my  mind  freely, 
this  dissertation  grows  tedious,  and  runs  into  points  too  dry  and 
minute  for  a  gentleman's  attention.  I  thought,  said  Crito,  we 
had  been  told,  that  minute  philosophers  loved  to  consider  things 
closely  and  minutely.  Ale,  That  is  true,  but  in  so  polite  an  age 
who  would  be  a  mere  philosopher  ?  There  is  a  certain  scholastic 
accuracy,  which  ill  suits  the  freedom  and  ease  of  a  well-bred  man. 
But,  to  cut  short  this  chicane,  I  propound  it  fairly  to  your  own 
conscience,  whether  you  really  think,  that  God  himself  speaks 
every  day  and  in  every  place  to  the  eyes  of  all  men.  Euph, 
That  is  really  and  in  truth  my  opinion ;  and  it  should  be  yours 
too,  if  you  are  consistent  with  yourself,  and  abide  by  your  own 
definition  of  language.  Since  you  cannot  deny,  that  the  great 
mover  and  author  of  nature  constantly  explaineth  himself  to  the 
eyes  of  men  by  the  sensible  intervention  of  arbitrary  signs, 
which  have  no  similitude  or  connexion  with  the  things  signified ; 
so  as  by  compounding  and  disposing  them,  to  suggest  and  exhibit 
an  endless  variety  of  objects  differing  in  nature,  time,  and  place, 
thereby  informinff  and  directing  men  how  to  act  with  respect  to 
things  distant  and  future,  us  well  as  near  and  present.  In  con- 
sequence, I  ssiy,  of  your  own  sentiments  and  concessions,  you 
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have  as  much  reason  to  think,  the  universal  agent  or  God  speaks 
to  your  eyes,  as  you  can  have  for  thinking  any  particular  person 
spc^s  to  your  ears.  Ale,  I  cannot  help  thinking,  that  some 
fallacy  runs  throughout  this  whole  ratiocination,  though  perhaps 
I  may  not  readily  point  it  out.  Hold !  let  me  see.  £i  language 
the  signs  are  arbitrary,  are  they  not  ?  JEupL  They  are.  Ale, 
And  consequently,  they  do  not  always  suggest  real  matters  of 
fact.  Whereas  this  natural  language,  as  you  call  it,  or  these 
visible  signs,  do  always  suggest  things  in  the  same  unijform  way, 
and  have  the  same  constant,  regular  connexion  with  matters  of 
fact :  whence  it  should  seem,  the  connexion  was  necessary ;  and 
therefore,  according  to  the  definition  premised,  it  can  be  no  lan- 
guage. How  do  you  solve  this  objection?  Euph,  You  may 
solve  it  yourself,  by  the  help  of  a  picture  or  looking-glass.  Ale, 
You  are  in  the  right.  I  see  there  is  nothing  in  it.  I  know  not 
what  else  to  say  to  this  opinion,  more  than  it  is  so  odd  and  con- 
tra^ to  my  way  of  thinking,  that  I  shall^never  assent  to  it. 

XIII.  Eupfu  Be  pleased  to  recollect  your  own  lectures  upon 
prejudice,  and  apply  them  in  the  present  case.  Perhaps  they 
may  help  you  to  follow  where  reason  leads,  and  to  suspect  no- 
tions whicn  are  strongly  riveted,  without  having  been  ever  exa- 
mined Ak.  I  disdain  the  suspicion  of  prejuijiGe.  And  I  do 
not  speak  only  for  myself.  I  know  a  club  of  most  ingenious 
men,  the  freest  from  prejudice  of  any  men  alive,  who  abhor  the 
notion  of  a  God,  and  I  doubt  not  would  be  very  able  to  untie 
this  knot.  Upon  which  words  of  Alciphron,  I,  who  had  acted 
the  part  of  an  indifferent  stander-by,  observed  to  him,  that  it 
misbecame  his  character  and  repeated  professions,  to  own  an 
attachment  to  the  judgment,  or  build  upon  the  presumed  abilities 
of  other  men,  how  ingenious  soever;  and  that  this  proceeding 
might  encourage  his  adversaries  to  have  recourse  to  authority,  in 
which  perhaps  they  would  find  their  account  more  than  he.  Oh  I 
said  Crito,  I  have  often  observed  the  conduct  of  minute  philoso- 

Ehers.  When  one  of  them  has  got  a  ring  of  disciples  round 
im,  his  method  is  to  exclaim  against  prejudice,  and  recommend 
thinking  and  reasoning,  giving  to  understand  that  himself  is  a 
man  of  deep  researches  and  close  argument,  one  who  examines 
impartially  and  concludes  warily.  The  same  man  in  other  com- 
pany, if  he  chance  to  be  pressed  with  reason,  shall  laugh  at  logic, 
and  assume  the  lazy,  supine  airs  of  a  fine  gentleman,  a  wit,  a 
raiUeury  to  avoid  the  dryness  of  a  regular  and  exact  inquiry. 
This  double  face  of  the  minute  philosopher  is  of  no  small  use  to 
propagate  and  maintain  his  notions.  Though  to  me  it  seems  a 
plain  case,  that  if  a  fine  gentleman  will  shaKe  off  authority,  and 
appeal  from  religion  to  reason,  unto  reason  he  must  go :  and  if 
he  cannot  go  without  leading  strings,  surely  he  had  better  be  led 
by  the  authority  of  the  public,  tnail  by  that  of  any  knot  of 
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minute  philosophers.  Ale,  Gentlemen,  this  discourse  is  very 
irksome  and  needless.  For  my  part,  I  am  a  friend  to  inquiry. 
I  am  willing  reason  should  have  its  full  and  free  scope.  I  build 
on  no  man's  authority.  For  my  ])art,  I  have  no  interest  in  de- 
nying a  God.  Any  man  may  believe  or  not  believe  a  God,  as  he 
pleases,  for  me.  But  after  all,  Euphranor  must  allow  me  to 
stare  a  little  jit  his  conclusions.  Euph.  The  conclusions  are 
yours  as  much  as  mine,  for  you  were  led  to  them  by  your  own 
concessions. 

XIV.  You,  it  seems,  stare  to  find,  that  God  is  not  far  from 
every  one  of  us,  and  that  in  him  we  live,  and  move,  and  have 
our  being.  You,  who  in  the  beginning  of  this  morning's  confer*^ 
ence  thought  it  strange,  that  Gw  should  leave  himself  without 
a  witness,  do  now  think  it  strange  the  witness  should  be  so  full 
and  clear.  Ale.  I  must  own  I  do.  I  was  aware,  indeed,  of  a 
certain  metaphysical  hypothesis,  of  our  seeing  all  things  in  God 
by  the  union  of  the  human  soul  with  the  intelligible  substance 
of  the  Deity,  which  neither  I  nor  any  one  else  could  make  sense 
of.  But  I  never  imagined  it  could  be  pretended,  that  we  saw 
Q[qA  with  our  fleshly  eyes  as  plain  as  we  see  any  human  person 
whatsoever,  and  that  he  daily  speaks  to  our  senses  in  a  manifest 
and  clear  dinlect.  CrL  This  language  hath  a  necessary  con- 
nexion with  knowledge,  wisdom,  and  goodness.  -It  is  equivalent 
to  a  constant  creation,  betokening  an  immediate  act  of  power 
and  providence.  It  cannot  be  accounted  for  by  mechanical  prin- 
ciples, by  atoms,  attractions,  or  effluvia.  The  instantaneous 
production  and  reproduction  of  so  many  signs  combined,  dis- 
solved, transposed,  diversified,  and  adapted  to  such  an  endless 
variety  of  purposes,  ever  shifting  with  the  occasions  and  suited 
to  them,  being  utterly  inexplicable  and  unaccountable  by  the 
laws  of  motion,  by  chance,  by  fate,  or  the  like  blind  principles, 
doth  set  forth  ana  testify  the  immediate  operation  of  a  spirit  or 
thinking  being ;  and  not  merely  of  a  spirit,  which  every  motion 
or  gravitation  may  possibly  infer,  but  of  one  wise,  good,  and 
provident  Spirit,  who  directs,  and  rules,  and  governs  the  world. 
Some  philosophers,  being  convinced  of  the^  wisdom  and  power  of 
the  Creator,  from  the  make  and  contrivance  of  organized  bodies 
and  orderly  system  of  the  world,  did  nevertheless  imagine  that 
he  left  this  system,  with  all  its  parts  and  contents  well  adjusted 
and  put  in  motion,  as  an  artist  leaves  a  clock,  to  go  thencefor- 
ward of  itself  for  a  certain  period.  But  this  visual  language 
proves,  not  a  Creator  merely,  but  a  provident  governor,  actually 
and  intimately  present  and  attentive  to  all  our  interests  and 
motions,  who  watches  over  our  conduct,  and  takes  care  of  our 
minutest  actions  and  designs,  throughout  the  whole  course  of 
our  lives,  informing,  admonishing,  and  directing  incessantly,  in  a 
most  evident  and  sensible  manner.     This   is   truly  wonderful. 
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Euplu  And  18  it  not  so,  that  men  should  be  encompassed  by 
such  a  wonder,  without  reflecting  on  it  ? 

XV.  Something  there  is  of  divine  and  admirable  in  this  lan- 
guage, addressed  to  our  eyes,  that  may  well  awaken  the  mind, 
and  deserve  its  utmost  attention:  it  is  learned  with  so  little 
pains;  it  expresseth  the  differences  of  things  so  clearly  and 
aptly ;  it  instructs  with  such  facility  and  despatch,  by  one  glance 
of  the  eye  conveying  a  greater  variety  of  advices,  and  a  more 
distinct  knowledge  of  things  than  could  be  got  by  a  discourse  of 
several  hours:  and,  while  it  informs,  it  amuses  and  entertains 
the  mind  with  such  singular  pleasure  and  delight :  it  is  of  such 
excellent  use  in  giving  a  stability  and  permanency  to  human 
discourse,  in  recording  sounds  and  bestowing  life  on  dead  lan- 
guages, enabling  us  to  converse  with  men  of  remote  ages  and 
countries  :  and  it  answers  so  apposite  to  the  uses  and  necessities 
of  mankind,  informing  us  more  distinctly  of  those  objects,  whose 
nearness  and  magnitude  qualify  them  to  be  of  greatest  detriment 
or  benefit  to  our  bodies,  and  less  exactly,  in  proportion  as  their 
littleness  or  distance  make  them  of  less  concern  to  us.  Ale,  And 
yet  these  strange  things  affect  men  but  little.  Euph.  But  they 
are  not  strange,  they  are  familiar,  and  that  makes  them  be  over- 
looked. Things  which  rarely  happen  strike;  whereas  frequency 
lessens  the  admiration  of  things,  though  in  themselves  ever  so 
admirable.  Hence  a  common  man,  who  is  not  used  to  think  and 
make  reflections,  would  probably  be  more  convinced  of  the  being 
of  a  God,  by  one  single  sentence  heard  once  in  his  life  from  the 
sky,  than  by  all  the  experience  he  has  had  of  this  visual  lan- 
guage, contrived  with  such  exquisite  skill,  so  constantly  ad- 
dressed to  his  eyes,  and  so  plainly  declaring  the  nearness, 
wisdom,  and  providence,  of  him  with  whom  we  have  to  da  Ah, 
After  all,  I  cannot  satisfy  myself,  how  men  should  be  so  little 
surprised  or  amazed  about  this  visive  faculty,  if  it  was  really  of 
n  nature  so  surprising  and  amazing.  Euplu  But  let  us  suppose 
a  nation  of  men  blind  from  their  infancy,  among  whom  a  stranger 
arrives,  the  only  man  who  can  see  in  all  the  country:  let  us 
suppose  this  stranger  travelling  with  some  of  the  natives,  and 
that  while  he  foretells  to*  them,  that  in  case  they  walk 
straight  forward,  in  half  an  hour  they  shall  meet  men  or  cattle> 
or  come  to  a  house ;  that  if  they  turn  to  the  right  and  proceed, 
they  shall,  in  a  few  minutes,  be  in  danger  of  falling  down  a  pre- 
cipice ;  that  shaping  their  course  to  the  left  they  will,  in  such  a 
time,  arrive  at  a  river,  a  wood,  or  a  mountain.  What  think 
you?  must  they  not  be  infinitely  surprised  that  one,  who  had 
never  been  in  their  country  before,  should  know  it  so  muCh  bet- 
ter than  themselves  ?  And  would  not  those  predictions  seem  to 
them  as  unaccountable  and  incredible,  as  prophecy  to  a  minute 
philosopher?     Ale.  I  cannot  deny  it«     EupL  But  it  seems  to 
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require  intense  thought,  to  be  able  to  unravel  a  prejudice  that 
has  been  so  long  forming,  to  get  over  the  vulgar  error  of  ideas 
common  to  both  senses,  and  so  to  distinguish  between  the  objects 
of  sight  and  touch,*  which  have  grown  (if  I  may  so  say)  blended 
together  in  our  fancy,  as  to  be  able  to  suppose  ourselves  exactly 
in  the  state  that  one  of  those  men  would  be  in,  if  he  were  made 
to  see.  And  yet  this  I  believe  is  possible,  and  might  seem 
worth  the  pains  of  a  little  thinking,  especially  to  those  men 
whose  proper  employment  and  pro^ssion  it  is  to  think,  and 
unravel  prejudices,  and  confute  mistakes.  Ale.  I  frankly  own  I 
cannot  find  my  way  out  of  this  maze,  and  should  gl^tdly  be  set 
right  by  those  who  see  better  than  myself.  CrL  The  pursuing 
this  subject  in  their  own  thoughts  would  possibly  open  a  new 
scene  to  those  speculative  gentlemen  of  the  minute  philosophy. 
It  puts  me  in  mind  of  a  passage  in  the  psalmist,  where  he  repre- 
sents God  to  be  covered  with  light  as  with  a  garment,  and 
would,  methinks,  be  no  ill  comment  on  that  ancient  notion  of 
some  eastern  sages,  that  God  had  light  for  his  body,  and  truth 
for  his  souL  Tnis  conversation  lasted  till  a  servant  came  to  tell 
us  the  tea  was  ready  :  upon  which  we  walked  in,  and  found 
Lysicles  at  the  tea-table. 

XVI.  As  soon  as  we  sat  down,  I  am  glad,  said  Alciphron, 
that  I  have  here  found  my  second,  a  fresh  man  to  maintain  our 
common  cause,  which,  I  doubt,  Lysicles  will  think  hath  suffered 
by  his  absence.  Lys,  Why  so  ?  Ak.  I  have  been  drawn  into 
some  concessions  you  will  not  like.  Lys,  Let  me  know  what 
they  are.  Ak.  Why,  that  there  is  such  a  thing  as  a  God,  and 
that  his  existence  is  very  certain.  Lys.  Bless  me  I  how  came 
you  to  entertain  so  wild  a  notion  ?  Ale.  You  know  we  profess 
to  follow  reason  wherever  it  leads.  And,  in  short,  I  have  been 
reasoned  into  it.  Lys.  Reasoned  t  you  should  say  amused  with 
words,  bewildered  with  sophistry.  Euph.  Have  you  a  mind  to 
hear  the  same  reasoning  that  led  Alcipnron  and  me  step  by  step, 
that  we  may  examine  whether  it  be  sophistry  or  no  ?  Lys.  As 
to  that  I  am  very  easy.  I  guess  all  that  can  be  said  on  that 
head.  It  shall  be  my  business  to  help  my  friend  out,  whatever 
ailments  drew  him  in.  JEuph.  Will  you  admit  the  premises 
and  deny  the  conclusions?  Lys.  What  if  I  admit  the  con- 
clusion ?  EupL  How !  will  you  grant  there  is  a  God.  Lys. 
Perhaps  I  may.  JSuph.  Then  we  are  agreed.  Lys.  Perhaps 
not.  JSuph.  O  Lysicles,  you  are  a  subtle  adversary.  I  know 
not  what  you  would  be  at.  Lys.  You  must  know  then,  that  at 
bottom  the  being  of  a  God  is  a  point  in  itself  of  small  conse- 
quence, and  a  man  may  make  this  concession  without  yielding 
much.     The  great  point  is,  what  sense  the  word  God  is  to  be 

*  See  the  foregoing  Treatise,  wherein  this  point  and  the  whole  theory  of  viaion  are 
more  fully  explained. 
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taken  in.  The  very  Epicureans  allowed  the  being  of  gods :  but 
then  they  were  indolent  gods,  unconcerned  with  human  affairs. 
Hobbes  allowed  a  corporeal  God,  and  Spinosa  held  the  universe 
to  be  Grod.  And  yet  nobody  doubts  they  were  staunch  free- 
thinkers. I  could  wish  indeed  the  word  God  were  quite  omitted, 
because,  in  most  minds,  it  is  coupled  with  a  sort  of  superstitious 
awe,  the  very  root  of  all  religion.  I  shall  not,  nevertheless,  be 
much  disturbed,  though  the  name  be  retained,  and  the  being  of 
God  allowed  in  any  sense  but  in  that  of  a  mind,  which  knows 
all  things,  and  beholds  human  actions,  like  some  judge  or  magis- 
trate, with'infinite  observation  and  intelligence.  The  belief  of  a 
God  in  this  sense  fills  a  man's  mind  with  scruples,  lays  him 
under  constraints,  and  embitters  his  very  being :  but  in  another 
sense,  it  may  be  attended  with  no  great  ill  consequence.  This 
I  know  was  the  opinion  of  our  great  Diagoras,  who  told  me  he 
would  never  have  been  at  the  pains  to  find  out  a  demonstration 
that  there  was  no  God,  if  the  received  notion  of  God  had  been 
the  same  with  that  of  some  fathers  and  schoolmen.  EupJu  Pray 
what'  was  that  ? 

XVII.  Lys,  You  must  know,  Diagoras,  a  man  of  much 
reading  and  inquiry,  had  discovered  that  once  upon  a  time,  the 
most  profound  and  speculative  divines,  finding  it  impossible  to 
reconcile  the  attributes  of  God,  taken  in  the  common  sense,  or  in 
any  known  sense,  with  human  reason,  and  the  appearance  of 
things,  taught  that  the  words  knowledge,  wisdom,  goodness,  and 
such  like,  when  spoken  of  the  Deity,  must  be  understood  in  a 
quite  different  sense,  from  what  they  signify  in  the  vulgar  accep- 
tation, or  from  any  thing  that  we  can  form  a  notion  of,  or  con- 
ceive. Hence,  whatever  objections  might  be  made  against  the 
attributes  of  God  thev  easily  solved,  by  denying  those  attributes 
belonged  to  Gtxl,  in  this  or  that  or  any  known  particular  sense  or 
notion ;  which  was  the  same  thing  as  to  deny  they  belonged  to 
him  at  all  And  thus  denying  the  attributes  of  God  tney  in 
effect  denied  his  being,  though  perhap  they  were  not  aware  of 
it.  Suppose,  for  instance,  a  man  should  object,  that  future  con- 
tingencies were  inconsistent  with  the  foreknowledge  of  Gkxl, 
because  it  is  repugnant  that  certain  knowledge  should  be  of  an 
uncertain  thing :  it  was  a  ready  and  an  easy  answer  to  say,  that 
this  may  be  true,  with  respect  to  knowledge  taken  in  the  common 
sense,  or  in  any  sense  that  we  can  possibly  form  any  notion  of; 
but  that  there  would  not  appear  the  same  mconsistency,  between 
the  contingent  nature  of  things  and  divine  foreknowledge,  taken 
to  signify  somewhat  that  we  know  nothing  of,  which  in  Gtxl 
supplies  the  place  of  what  we  understand  by  knowledge ;  from 
which  it  differs  not  in  quantity  or  degree  of  perfection,  out  alto- 
gether, and  in  kind,  as  light  doth  from  sound ;  and  even  more, 
since  these  agree  in  that  they  are  both  sensations  :    whereas 
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knowledge  in  God  hath  no  sort  of  resemblance  or  agreement 
with  any  notion  that  man  can  frame  of  knowledge.  The  like 
jDAj  be  said  of  all  the  other  attributes,  which  indeed  may  by  this 
means  be  equally  reconciled  with  every  thing  or  with  nothing. 
But  all  men  who  think  must  needs  see,  this  is  cutting  knots  and 
not  untying  them.  For  how  are  things  reconciled  with  the  di- 
yine  attributes,  when  these  attributes  themselves  are  in  every 
intelligible  sense  denied ;  and  consequently  the  very  notion  of 
God  taken  away,  and  nothing  left  but  the  name,  without  any 
meaning  annexed  to  it  ?  In  short,  the  belief  that  there  is  an 
unknown  subject  of  attributes  absolutely  unknown  is  a  very  in- 
nocent doctrine ;  which  the  acute  Diagoras  well  saw,  and  was 
therefore  wonderfully  delighted  with  this  system. 

XVIIL  For,  said  he,  if  this  could  once  make  its  way  and  obtain 
in  the  world,  there  would  be  an  end  of  all  natural  or  rational  reli- 
gioil,  which  is  the  basis  both  of  the  Jewish  and  the  Christian :  for 
ne  who  comes  to  God,  or  enters  himself  in  the  church  of  God, 
must  first  believe  that  there  is  a  God  in  some  intelligible  sense;  and 
not  only  that  there  is  something  in  general  without  any  proper 
notion,  though  never  so  inadequate,  of  any  of  its  qualities  or 
attributes ;  for  this  may  be  fate,  or  chaos,  or  plastic  nature,  or 
any  thing  else  as  well  as  God.  Nor  will  it  avail  to  say,  there  is 
something  in  this  unknown  being  analogous  to  knowledge  and 
goodness ;  that  is  to  say,  which  produceth  those  effects  which  we 
could  not  conceive  to  be  produced  by  men  in  any  degree,  with- 
out knowledge  and  goodness.  For  this  is  in  fact  to  give  up  the 
point  in  dispute  between  theists  and  atheists,  the  question  having 
always  been,  not  whether  there  was  a  principle  (which  point  was 
allowed  by  philosophers  as  well  before  as  since  Anaxagoras),  but 
whether  tiiis  principle  was  a  iioDcy  ^  thinking,  intelligent  being : 
that  is  to  say,  whether  that  order,  and  beauty,  and  use,  visible  in 
natural  effects,  could  be  produced  by  any  thing  but  a  mind  or 
intelligence,  in  the  proper  sense  of  the  word ;  and  whether  there 
must  not  be  true,  real,  and  proper  knowledge  in  the  first  cause. 
We  will  therefore  acknowledge,  that  all  those  natural  effects, 
which  are  vulgarly  ascribed  to  knowledge  and  wisdom,  proceed 
from  a  being  in  which  there  is,  properly  speaking,  no  knowledge 
or  wisdom  at  all,  but  only  something  else,  which,  in  reality,  is  the 
cause  of  those  things  which  men,  for  want  of  knowing  better, 
ascribe  to  what  they  call  knowledge  and  wisdom  and  under- 
standing. You  wonder  perhaps  to  hear  a  man  of  pleasure,  who 
diverts  himself  as  I  do,  philosophize  at  this  rate.  But  you  should 
consider  that  much  is  to  be  got  by  conversing  with  ingenious 
men,  which  is  a  short  way  to  knowledge,  that  saves  a  man  the 
drudgery  of  reading  and  thinking.  And  now  we  have  gmnted 
to  you  that  there  is  a  God  in  this  indefinite  sense,  I  would  fain 
see  what  use  you  can  make  of  this  concession.  You  cannot  argue 
from  unknown  attributes,  or  which  is  the  same  thing,  from  attri- 
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butes  in  an  unknown  sense.  You  cannot  prove,  that  God  is  to 
be  loved  for  his  goodness,  or  feared  for  his  justice,  or  respected 
for  his  knowledge :  all  which  consequences,  we  own,  would  follow 
from  those  attributes  admitted  in  an  intelligible  sense ;  but  we 
deny  that  those  or  any  other  consequences  can  be  drawn  from 
attributes  admitted  in  no  particular  sense,  or  in  a  sense  which 
none  of  us  understand.  Since  therefore  nothing  can  be  in- 
ferred from  such  an  account  of  God,  about  conscience,  or  wor- 
ship, or  religion,  you  may  even  make  the  best  of  it ;  and,  not 
to  be  singular,  we  will  use  the  name  too,  and  so  at  once  there  is 
an  end  of  atheism.  Euph.  This  account  of  a  Deity  is  new  to 
me.  I  do  not  like  it,  and  therefore  shall  leave  it  to  be  main- 
tained by  those  who  do. 

XIX.  Cru  It  is  not  new  to  me.  I  remember  not  long  unce 
to  have  heard  a  minute  philosopher  triumph  upon  this  verv  point ; 
which  put  me  on  inquiring  what  foundation  there  was  for  it  in 
the  fathers  or  schoolmen.  And,  for  aught  that  I  can  find,  it 
owes  its  original  to  those  writings,  which  have  been  publbhed 
under  the  name  of  Dionysius  the  Areopagite.  The  author  of 
which,  it  must  be  owned,  hath  written  upon  the  divine  attributes 
in  a  very  singular  style.  In  his  treatise  of  the  celestial  hier- 
archy* he  saitn,  that  u^od  is  something  above  all  essence  and  life, 
vrrlg  iraaav  ovatav  koI  ^(i>i7v  ;  and  again  in  his  treatise  of  the 
divine  names,!  that  he  is  above  all  wisdom  and  understanding, 
vTrIp  iraaav  <7o<piav  icai  <rvveaiVy  ineffable  and  innominable,  appriro^ 
Kol  avtivvfjLOQi  the  wisdom  of  God  he  terms  an  unreasonable, 
unintelligent,  and  foolish  wisdom;  Trjv  aXoyov  koi  avow  koX 
fjLa}pav  (To^/av.  But  then  the  reason  he  gives,  for  expressing 
himself  in  this  strange  manner,  is,  that  the  divine  wi^om  is  the 
cause  of  all  reason,  wisdom,  and  understanding,  and  therein  are 
contained  the  treasures  of  all  wisdom  and  knowledge.  He  calls 
God  brrip<To<pog  and  iirlpZfog ;  as  if  wisdom  and  life  were  words  not 
worthy  to  express  the  divine  perfections :  and  he  adds,  that  the 
attributes  uniiitelUgeTU  and  unperceiving  must  be  ascribed  to  the 
divinity,  not  Kar*  caXcc;/'<v,  by  way  of  defect,  but  Kaff  innpo^v, 
by  way  of  eminencv ;  which  he  explains  by  our  giving  the  name 
of  darkness  to  light  inaccessible.  And,  notwithstanding  the 
harshness  of  his  expressions  in  some  places,  he  affirms  over  and 
over  in  others,  that  God  knows  all  things ;  not  that  he  is  be- 
holden to  the  creatures  for  his  knowledge,  but  by  knowing  him- 
self, from  whom  they  all  derive  their  being,  and  in  whom  they 
are  contained  as  in  their  cause.  It  was  late  before  these  writings 
appear  to  have  been  known  in  the  world;  and  although  they 
obtained  cvedit  during  the  age  of  the  schoolmen,  yet  since  cri- 
tical learning  hath  been  cultivated,  they  have  lost  that  credit, 
and  are  at  this  day  given  up  for  spurious,  as  containing  several 
evident  marks  of  a  much  later  dat«  than  the  age  of  Dionysius. 

•  De  Hienirch.  Coelert.  c.  2.  t  De  Nom.  Div.  c.  7. 
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Upon  the  whc^  although  this  method  of  growing  in  ezpresaion, 
and  dwindling  in  notion,  of  clearing  up  doubts  by  nonsense)  and 
avoiding  difficulties  by  running  into  affected  contradictions,  may 
perhaps  proceed  from  a  well*meant  zeal ;  yet  it  appears  not  to  be 
according  to  knowledge,  and  instead  of  reconciling  atibeists  to  the 
truth,  hath,  I  doubt,  a  tendency  to  confirm  them  in  their  own 
persuasion.     It  should  seem,  therefore,  very  weak  and  rash  in  a 
Uhristian  to  adopt  this  harsh  language  of  an  apocryphal  writer, 
preferably  to  that  of  the  holy  scriptures.     I  remember,  indeed, 
to  have  read  of  a  certain  philosopher,  who  lived  some  centuries 
ago,  that  used  to  say,  if  Uiese  supposed  works  of  Dionysius  had 
been  known  to  the  primitive  fathers,  they  would  have  furnished 
them  admirable  ^weapons  against  the  heretics,  and  would  have 
saved  a  world  of  pains.     But  the  event  since  their  discovery  hath 
by  no  means  confirmed  his  opinion.     It  must  be  owned,  the 
celebrated  Picus  of  Miranduli^  among  his  nine  hundred  conclu- 
sions (which  that  prince,  being  very  young,  proposed  to  maintain 
by  public  disputation  i^  Rome),  hath  this  for  one ;  to  wit,  that  •it 
is  more  improper  to  say  of  God,  he  is  an  intellect  or  intelligent 
being,  than  to  say  of  a  reasonaUe  soul  that  it  is  an  angel :  which 
doctrine  it  seems  was  not  relished.     And  Picus,  when  he  comes 
to  defend  it,  supports  himself  altogether  by  the  example  and 
authority  of  Dionysius,  and  in  effect  explains  it  away  into  a  mere 
verbal  mfference,  affirming,  that  neither  Dionysius  nor  himself 
ever  meant  to  deprive  God  of  knowledge,  or  to  deny  that  he 
knows  all  things:  but  that,  as  reason  is  of  kind  peculiar  to  man, 
so  by  intellection  he  understands  a  kind  or  manner  of  know- 
ing  peculiar  to  angels :  and  that  the  knowledge  which  is  in 
God  is  more  above  the  intellection   of  angels,   than  angel  is 
above  man.     He  adds  that,  as  his  tenet  consists  with  admitting 
the  most  perfect  knowledge  in  God,  so  he  would  bv  no  means  be 
understood  to  exclude  from  the  Deity  intellection  itself,  taken  in 
the  common  or  general  sense,  but  only  that  peculiar  sort  of 
intellection  proper  to  angels,  which  he  thinks  ought  not  to  be 
attributed  to  God  any  more  than  human  reason.*    Picus,  there- 
fore, though  he  speaks  as  the  apocryphal  Dionysius,  yet  when  he 
explains  himself,  it  is  evident  he  speaks  like  other  men.     And 
although  the  forementioned  books  of  the  celestial  hierarchy  and 
of  the  divine  names,  being  attributed  to  a  saint  and  martyr  of 
the  apostolical  age,  were  respected  bv  the  schoolmen,  yet  it  is 
certam  they  rejected  or  softened  his  narsh  expressions,  and  ex- 
plained away  or  reduced  his  doctrine  to  the  received  notions 
taken  from  holy  scripture  and  the  light  of  nature. 

XX.  Thomas  Aquinas  expresseth  his  sense  of  this  point  in 
the  following  manner.  All  perfections,  saith  he,  derived  from 
God  to  the  creatures  are  in  a  certain  higher  sense,  or  (as  the 

*  Pic.  MinmcL  in  Apology,  p.  155,  ed.  Bas. 
VOL.  I.  2d 
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Bchoolmen  term  it)  eminently  in  God.     WbeneYer,  therefore,  a 
name  borrowed  from  any  perfection  in  the  creature  is  attributed 
to  God,  we  must  exclude  from  its  sign^cation  every  thing  that 
belongs  to  the  imperfect  manner,  wherein  that  attribute  is  found 
in  the  creature.     W  hence  he  concludes,  that  knowled^^  in  Grod 
is  not  a  habit,  but  a  pure  act*     And  again  the  same  doctor  ob- 
serves, that  our  intellect  gets  its  notions  of  all  sorts  of  perfections 
from  the  creatures,  and  that,  as  it  apprehends  those  perfectionB, 
so  it  signifies  them  by  names.  Therefore,  saith  he,  in  attributing 
these  names  to  God,  we  are  to  consider  two  things ;  first,  the 
perfections  themselves,  as  goodness,  life,  and  the  like,  whidi  are 
properly  in  God ;  and  secondly,  the  manner  which  is  peculiar  to 
the  creature,  and  cannot,  strictly  and  properly  speaking,  be  said 
to  agree  to  the  Creator.f     And  although  Suarez,  with  other 
schoolmen,  teacheth,  that  the  mind  of  man  conceiveth  knowled&e 
and  will  to  be  in  God  as  faculties  or  operations,  by  analogy  only 
to  created  beings ;  yet  he  gives  it  plainly  as  his  opinion,  that 
when  knowledge  is  said  not  to  be  properly  in  Grod,  it  must  be 
understood  in  a  sense  including  imperfection,  such  as  discursive 
knowledge,  or  the  like  imperfect  kmd  found  in  the  creatures: 
and  that,  none  of  those  imperfections  in  the  knowledge  of  men 
or  angels  belonging  to  the  formal  notion  of  knowledge,  or  to 
knowkdge  as  such,  it  will  not  thence  follow  that  knowledge,  in 
its  proper  formal  sense,  may  not  be  attributed  to  God ;  and^  of 
knowledge  taken  in  general  for  the  clear  evident  understanding 
of  all  truth,  he  expressly  affirms  that  it  is  in  Grod,  and  that  this 
was  never  denied  by  any  philosopher  who  believwi  a  God.  J  ^  It 
was,  indeed,  a  current  opmion  in  the  schools,  that  even  being 
itself  should  be  attributed  analogically  to  God  and  the  creatures. 
That  is,  they  held  that  God,  the  supreme,  independent,  self-ori- 
ginate cause  and  source  of  all  beings,  must  not  be  supposed^  to 
exist  in  the  same  sense  with  created  beings,  not  that  he  exists 
less  truly,  properly,  or  formally  than  they,  but  only  because,  he 
exists  in  a  more  eminent  and  perfect  manner* 

XXI.  But  to  prevent  any  man's  being  led,  by  mistaking  the 
scholastic  use  of  the  terms  analogy  and  analogical,  into  an  opmion 
that  we  cannot  frame  in  any  degree  a  true  and  proper  notion  of 
attributes  applied  by  analogy,  or,  in  the  school  pnnuse,  predicated 
analogically,  it  may  not  be  amiss  to  inquire  into  the  true  sense 
and  meaning  of  those  words.  Every  one  knows,  that  analoffy  is 
a  Greek  word  used  by  mathematicians,  to  signify  a  simiHtude  of 
proportions.  For  instance,  when  we  observe  that  two  is  to  six 
as  three  is  to  nine,  this  similitude  or  e(|uality  of  proportion  is 
termed  analogy.  And  although  proportion  strictly  signifies  the 
habitude  or  relation  of  one  quantity  to  another,  yet,  in  a  looser  and 

*  Sum.  Theolog.  p.  i.  quest.  14,  art.  1.  t  Ibid.,  quest.  13,  art.  3. 

t  Suaraz  Disp.  Metaph.  torn.  ii.  disp.  30,  sect.  15. 
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translated  sense,  it  hath  been  applied  to  signify  every  other  habi- 
tude ;  and  consequently  the  term  analogy  comes  to  signify  all  simi- 
litude of  relations  or  habitudes  whatsoever.  Hence,  the  schoolmen 
tell  us  there  is  analogy  between  intellect  and  sight;  forasmuch  as  in- 
tellect is  to  the  mind  what  sight  is  to  the  body :  and  that  he  who 
governs  the  state  is  analogous  to  him  who  steers  a  ship.  Hence 
a  prince  is  analogically  styled  a  pilot,  being  to  the  state  as  a  pilot 
is  to  his  vessel.*  For  the  further  clearing  of  this  point  it  is  to 
be  observed,  that  a  twofold  analogy  is  distingui^ed  by  the 
schoolmen,  metiqphorical  and  proper.  Of  the  first  kind  there  are 
frequent  instances  in  holy  scnpture,  attributing  human  parts  and 
passions  to  God.  When  he  is  represented  as  having  a  finger,  an 
eye,  or  an  ear,  when  he  is  said  to  repent,  to  be  angry  or  grieved, 
every  one  sees  the  analog  is  merely  metaphoncal*  Because 
those  parts  and  passions,  taxen  in  the  proper  signification,  must 
in  ever^  degree  necessarily,  and  from  the  formal  nature  of  the 
thing,  include  imperfection.  When  therefore  it  is  said,  the  fin- 
ger of  God  appears  in  this  or  that  event,  men  of  common  sense 
mean  no  more,  but  that  it  is  as  truly  ascribed  to  God,  as  the 
works  wrought  by  human  fingers  are  to  man :  and  so  of  the  rest. 
But  the  case  is  different  when  wisdom  and  knowledge  are  attri- 
buted to  God.  Passions  and  senses,  as  such,  imply  defect ;  but 
in  knowledge  simply,  or  as  such,  there  is  no  defect.  Knowledge, 
therefore,  in  the  proper  formal  meaning  of  the  word,  may  be 
attributed  to  God  proportionably,  that  is,  preserving  a  proportion 
to  the  ibfinite  nature  of  God.  We  may  say,  therefore,  that  as 
God  is  infinitely  above  man,  so  is  the  knowleage  of  God  infinitely 
above  the  knowledge  of  man,  and  this  is  what  Cajetan  calls 
analoffia  proprie  factcu  And  after  this  same  analogy,  we  must 
understand  all  those  attributes  to  belong  to  the  Deity,  which  in 
themselves  simply,  and  as  such,  denote  perfection.  We  may 
therefore,  consistently  with  what  hath  been  premised,  affirm  that 
all  sorts  of  perfection,  which  we  can  conceive  in  a  finite  apirit, 
are  in  God,  but  without  any  of  that  alloy  which  is  found  in  the 
creatures.  This  doctrine,  therefore,  of  analogical  perfections  in 
Grod,  or  our  knowing  God  by  analogy,  seems  very  much  misun- 
derstood and  misapplied  by  those  wno  would  infer  from  thence, 
that  we  cannot  frame  any  direct  or  proper  notion,  though  never 
BO  inadequate,  of  knowl^ge  or  wisdom,  as  they  are  in  the  Deily;, 
or  understand  any  more  of  them  than  one  bom  blind  can  of  light 
and  colours. 

XXIL  And  now,  gentlemen,  it  may  be  expected  I  should  ask 
your  pardon  for  having  dwelt  so  long  on  a  point  of  metaphysice^ 
and  introduced  such  unpolished  and  unfashionable  writers  as  the 
schoolmen  into  good  company :  but  as  Lysicles  gave  the  occasion, 
I  leave  him  to  answer  for  it     Lys.  I  never  dreamt  of  this  dry 

*  Virte  Cajetan.  de  Nom.  Analog,  c.  iii. 
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dissertation.  But  if  I  have  been  the  oocaaon  of  discnssiiig  these 
schohistic  points,  by  my  uhlackily  mentioning  the  schoohnen,  it 
was  my  first  fault  of  the  kind,  and  I  promise  it  shall  be  the  last. 
The  meddling  with  crabbed  authors  of  any  sort  is  none  of  my 
taste.  I  grant  one  meets  now  and  then  with  a  good  notion  in 
what  we  call  dry  writers,  such  a  one  for  example  as  this  I  was 
speaking  of,  which  I  must  own  struck  my  fancy.  But  then  for 
these  we  have  such  as  Prodicus  or  Diagoras,  who  look  into  obso- 
lete books,  and  save  the  rest  of  us  that  trouble.  CrL  So  you 
pin  your  faith  upon  them.  Lys.  It  is  only  for  some  odd  opinions, 
and  matters  of  fact,  and  critical  points.  Besides,  we  know  the 
men  to  whom  we  give  credit:  they  are  judicious  and  honest,  and 
have  no  end  to  serve  but  truth.  And  I  am  confident  some  author 
or  other  has  maintained  the  forementioned  notion  in  the  same 
sense  as  Diagoras  related  it.  Cri.  That  may  be.  But  it  never 
was  a  received  notion,  and  never  will,  so  long  as  men  believe  a 
God ;  the  same  arguments  that  prove  a  first  cause  proving  an  in- 
telligent cause :  intelligent,  I  say,  in  the  proper  sense :  wise  and 
good  in  the  true  and  £rmal  acceptation  of  the  words.  Othei^ 
wise  it  is  evident,  that  every  syllogism  brought  to  prove  those 
attributes,  or  (which  is  the  same  thing)  to  prove  the  being  of  a 
God,  will  be  found  to  consist  of  four  terms,  and  consequently 
can  conclude  nothing.  But  for  your  part,  Alciphron,  you  have 
been  fully  convinced,  that  God  is  a  thinking,  intelligent  being  in 
the  same  sense  with  other  spirits,  though  not  in  the  same  imper- 
fect manner  or  decree. 

XXIIL  Ale,  And  yet  I  am  not  without  loy  scruples:  for 
with  knowledge  you  infer  wisdom,  and  with  wisdom  goodness. 
But  how  is  it  possible  to  conceive  God  so  good,  and  man  so 
wicked  ?  It  ma;^  perhaps  with  some  colour  be  allied,  that  a 
little  soft  shadowing  of  evil  sets  ofi^the  bright  and  lummous  parts 
of  the  creation,  and  so  contributes  to  the  beauty  of  the  whole 
piece :  but  for  blots  so  la^e  and  so  black  it  is  impossible  to  ac- 
count by  that  principle.  That  there  should  be  so  much  vice  and 
so  little  virtue  upon  earth,  and  that  the  laws  of  God's  kingdom 
should  be  so  ill  observed  by  his  subjects,  is  what  can  never  be 
reconciled  with  that  surpassing  wisdom  and  goodness  of  the  su- 
preme monarch.  Euplu  Tell  me,  Alciphron,  would  you  aigne 
that  a  state  was  ill-administered,  or  judge  of  the  manners  of  its 
citizens,  by  the  disorders  committed  in  the  gaol  or  dungeon? 
Ak,  I  would  not  Euplu  And  for  aught  we  know,  this  spot, 
with  the  few  sinners  on  it,  bears  no  greater  proportion  to  the  uni- 
verse of  intelligences,  than  a  dungeon  doth  to  a  kingdom.  It  seems 
we  are  led  not  only  by  revelation  but  by  common  sense,  observing 
and  inferring  from  the  analogy  of  visible  things,  to  conclude 
there  are  innumerable  orders  of  intelligent  beings  more  happy 
and  more  perfect  than  man,  whose  life  is  but  a  span,  and  wnose 
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place  this  earthly  globe  is  but  a  point  in  respect  of  the  whole 
system  of  God's  creation.  We  are  dazzled  indeed  with  the  glory 
and  ffrandeur  of  things  here  below^  because  we  know  no  better. 
But  1  am  apt  to  think,  if  we  knew  what  it  was  to  be  an  angel 
for  one  hour,  we  should  return  to  this  world,  though  it  were  to 
sit  on  the  brightest  throne  in  it,  with  vastly  more  loathing  and 
reluctance  than  we  would  noW  descend  into  a  loathsome  dungeon 
or  sepulchre. 

XXIY.  Cru  To  me  it  seems  natural  that  such  a  weak,  pas- 
sionate, and  short-sighted  creature  as  man,  should  be  ever  liable 
to  scruples  of  one  kind  or  other.  But,  as  this  same  creature  is 
apt  to  be  oyer  positive  in  Judging,  and  over  hasty  in  concluding^ 
it  falls  out  that  these  difficulties  and  scruples  about  God's  con- 
duct are  made  objections  to  his  being.  And  so  men  come  to 
aigue  from  their  own  defects  a^inst  the  divine  perfections. 
And  as  the  views  and  humours  01  men  are  different  and  often 
opposite,  you  may  sometimes  see.  them  deduce  the  same  atheis- 
tical conclusion  fi'om  contrary  premises.  I  knew  an  instance  of 
this,  in  two  minute  philosophers  of  my  acquaintance,  who  used 
to  argue  each  from  his  own  temper  a^nst  a  Providence.  One 
of  them,  a  man  of  a  choleric  and  a  vindictive  spirit,  said  he  could 
not  believe  a  Providence,  because  London  was  not  swallowed  up 
or  consumed  by  fire  from  heaven,  the  streets  being,  as  he  said, 
full  of  people  who  show  no  other  belief  or  worship  of  God,  but 
perpetuaUv  praying  that  he  would  damn,  rot,  sink,  and  confound 
them.  The  other,  being  of  an  indolent  and  easy  temper,  con- 
cluded there  could  be  no  such  thing  as  a  Providence^  for  that  a 
being  of  consummate  wisdom  must  needs  employ  himself  better, 
than  in  minding  the  prayers,  and  actions,  and  little  interests  of 
mankind.  Ale.  After  all,  if  God  have  no  passions,  how  can  it  be 
true  that  vengeance  is  his?  Or  how  can  he  be  said  to  be  jealous 
of  his  glory  ?  CrL  We  believe  that  God  executes  vengeance 
without  revenge,  and  is  jealous  without  weakness,  just  as  the 
mind  of  man  sees  without  eyes,  and  apprehends  without  hands* 

XXY.  Alc»  To  put  a  period  to  this  discourse  we  will  grant, 
there  is  a  God  in  this  dispassionate  sense ;  but  what  then  ?  What 
hath  this  to  do  with  religion  or  divine  worship  ?  To  what  pur- 
pose are  all  these  prayers,  and  praises,  and  thanksgivings,  and 
mnging  of  psalms,  which  the  foolish  vulgar  call  serving  God? 
What  sense,  or  use,  or  end  is  there  in  sJl  these  things  ?  Cri. 
We  worship  God,  we  praise  and  pray  to  him :  not  because  we 
think  that  ne  is  proud  of  our  worship,  or  fond  of  our  praise  or 
prayers,  and  affected  with  them  as  mankind  are,  or  that  all  our 
service  can  contribute  in  the  least  degree  to  his  happiness  or 
good :  but  because  it  is  good  for  us  to  be  so  disposea  towards 
God-:  because  it  is  just  and  right,  and  suitable  to  the  nature  of 
tilings,  and  becoming  the  relation  we  stand  in  to  our  supreme 
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Lord  and  governor.  Jk.  If  it  be  good  for  us  to  worship  Grod, 
it  should  seem  that  the  Christian  religion,  which  pretends  to 
teach  men  the  knowledge  and  worship  of  God,  was  of  some  use 
and  benefit  to  mankind.  Cru  Doubtless.  Ak.  If  this  can  be 
made  to  appear,  I  shall  own  myself  yery  much  mistaken.  Cri, 
It  is  now  near  dinner-time;  wherefore  if  you  please  we  will 
put  an  end  to  this  conversation  for  the  present,  and  to-morrow 
morning  resume  our  subject 


THE  FIFTH  DIALOGUK 

I.  Minutie  philosophers  join  in  the  cry,  tnd  follow  (he  soent  of  others.  II.  Wonhip 
prescribed  by  tbe  Christian  religion  suitable  to  God  and  man.  III.  Power  and  in- 
fluence of  the  Druids.  IV.  Ezoellency  and  usefulness  of  tbe  Christian  religion. 
V.  It  ennobles  mankind,  and  makes  them  happy.  VI.  Religion  neither  bigotry  nor 
superstition.  VII.  Physicians  and  physic  for  the  souL  VIII.  Cbaraeler  of  the 
clergy.  IX.  Natural  religion  and  human  reason  not  to  be  dispara^edL  X.  Ten. 
dency  and  use  of  the  Gentile  religion.  XI.  Good  effects  of  Christianity.  XII. 
Englishmen  compared  with  ancient  Greeks  and  Romans.  XIII.  The  modem  prac- 
tice of  duelling.  XIV.  Character  of  the  old  Romans,  how  to  be  formed.  XV. 
Genuine  fruits  of  the  gospel.  XVI.  Wars  and  factions  not  an  effect  of  the  Christian 
religion.  XVII.  Civil  rage  and  massacres  in  Greece  and  Rome.  XVIII.  Virtue 
of  ancient  Greeks.  XIX.  QuarreU  of  polemical  divines.  XX.  Tyranny,  usurpa- 
tion, sophistry  of  ecclesiastics.  XXI.  The  universities  censored.  XXII.  Divine 
writings  of  a  certain  modem  critic  XXIII.  Learning  the  effect  of  religion.  XXIV. 
Barbarism  of  the  schools.  XXV.  Restoration  of  learning  and  polite  arts,  to  whom 
owing.  XX  VI.  Prejudice  and  ingratitude  of  minute  philosophers.  XXVIL  Their 
pretensions  and  conduct  inconsistent.  XX  VI II.  Men  and  bnites  compared  with  re- 
spect to  religion.  XXIX.  Christianity  the  only  means  to  establish  natural  religion. 
XXX.  Free-thinkers  mistake  their  talents ;  have  a  strong  imagination.  XXXI.  Tithes 
and  church  lands.  XXXII.  Men  distinguished  from  human  creatures.  XXXIIL 
Distribution  of  mankind  into  birds,  beasts,  and  fishes.  XXXIV.  Plea  for  reason 
allowed,  but  unfairness  taxed.  XXXV.  Freedom  a  blessing,  or  a  euroe,  as  it  is  used. 
XXXVI.  Priestcraft  not  the  reigning  evil. 

L  We  amused  ourselves  next  day  every  one  to  his  fancy,  till 
nine  of  the  clock,  when  word  was  brought  that  the  tea-table  was 
set  in  the  library,  which  is  a  gallery  on  a  groundfloor,  with  an 
arched  door  at  one  end  opening  into  a  walk  of  limes ;  where,  as 
soon  as  we  had  drank  tea,  we  were  tempted  by  fine  weather  to 
take  a  walk  which  led  us  to  a  small  mount  of  easy  ascent,  on  the 
top  whereof  we  found  a  seat  under  a  spreading  tree.  Here  we 
had  a  prospect  on  one  hand  of  a  narrow  bay  or  creek  of  the  sea, 
enclosed  on  either  side  by  a  coast  beautified  with  rooks  and  woods, 
and  green  banks  and  farm-houses.  At  the  end  of  the  bay  was  a 
small  town  placed  upon  the  slope  of  a  hill,  which,  from  the  ad- 
yantage  of  its  situation,  made  a  considerable  figure.  Several 
fishing-boats  and  lighters  gliding  up  and  down  on  a  surface  as 
smooth  and  bright  as  glass  enBvened  the  prospect.  On  the 
other  side  we  looked  down  on  green  pastures,  flocks,  and  herds, 
basking  beneath  in  sunshine,  while  we  in  our  superior  situation 
enjoyed  the  freshness  of  air  and  shade.     Here  we  felt  that  sort 
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of  ioyful  instinct  which  a  rural  scene  and  fine  weather  inspire ; 
and  proposed  no  small  pleasure,  in  resuming  and  continuing  our 
conference  without  interruption  till  dinner:  but  we  had  hardly 
seated  ourselves,  and  looked  about  us,  when  we  saw  a  fox  run  by 
the  foot  of  our  mount  into  an  adjacent  thicket.  A  few  minutes 
after,  we  heard  a  confused  noise  of  the  opening  of  hounds,  the 
winding  of  horns,  and  the  roaring  of  country  squires.  While 
our  attention  was  suspended  by  this  event,  a  servant  came  run- 
ning out  of  breath,  and  told  Crito,  that  his  neighbour  Ctesippus, 
a  squire  of  note,  was  fallen  from  his  horse,  attempting  to  leap 
over  a  hed^e,  and  brought  into  the  hall,  where  he  lay  for  dead. 
Upon  which  we  all  rose  and  walked  hastily  to  the  house,  where 
we  found  Ctesippus  just  come  to  himself,  m  the  midst  of  half-a- 
dozen  sun-burnt  squires  in  frocks,  and  short  wigs  and  jockey- 
boots.  Being  asked  how  he  did,  he  answered  it  was  only  a 
broken  rib.  W^ith  some  difficulty  Crito  persuaded  him  to  lie  on 
a  bed  till  the  chirurgeon  came.  These  fox-hunters,  having 
been  up  early  at  their  sporty  were  eager  for  dinner,  which 
was  accordingly  hastened.  They  passed  the  afternoon  in  a  iQud 
rustic  mirth,  gave  proof  of  their  religion  and  loyalty  by  the 
healths  they  drank,  talked  of  hounds  and  horses,  and  elections 
and  country  affairs,  till  the  chirurgeon,  who  had  been  employed 
about  Ctesippus,  desired  he  might  be  put  into  Crito's  coach,  and 
sent  home,  having  refused  to  stay  all  night.  Our  guests  being 
gone,  we  reposed  ourselves  after  the  fatigue  of  this  tumultuous 
visit,  and  next  morning  assembled  again  at  the  seat  on  the  mount. 
Now  Lysicles,  being  a  nice  man,  and  a  bel  esprit,  had  an  infinite 
contempt  for  the  rough  manners  and  conversation  of  fox-hunters, 
and  could  not  refiect  with  patience  that  he  had  lost,  as  he  called 
it,  so  many  hours  in  their  company.  I  flattered  myself,  said  he, 
that  there  had  been  none  of  this  species  remaining  among  us : 
strange  that  men  should  be  diverted  with  such  uncouth  noise 
and  hurry,  or  find  pleasure  in  the  society  of  dogs  and  horses ! 
how  much  more  elegant  are  the  diversions  of  the  town  I  There 
seems,  replied  Euphranor,  to  be  some  resemblance  between  fox- 
hunters  and  free-thinkers;  the  former  exerting  their  animal 
faculties  in  pursuit  of  game,  as  you  gentlemen  employ  your  in- 
tellectuals in  the  pursuit  of  truth.  The  kind  of  amusement  is 
the  same,  althougn  the  object  be  different.  Lys.  I  had  rather  be 
compared  to  any  brute  upon  earth  than  a  rational  brute.  Crz. 
You  would  then  have  been  less  displeased  with  my  friend  Py- 
thocles,  whom  I  have  heard  compare  the  common  sort  of  minute 
philosophers,  not  to  the  hunters,  but  the  hounds.  For,  said  he, 
yon  shall  often  see  among  the  dogs  a  loud  babbler,  witli  a  bad 
nose,  lead  the  unskilful  part  of  the  pack,  who  join  all  in  his  cry 
without  following  any  scent  of  their  own,  any  more  than  the 
herd  of  free-thinkers  follow  their  own  reason. 
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IL  But  Pythoclea  was  a  blunt  man,  and  mnst  neyer  have 
known  such  reafianers  among  them  as  you  gentlemen,  who  can 
sit  BO  long  at  an  argument,  dispute  every  indb  of  gitmnd,  and  yet 
know  when  to  midce  a  reasonable  coneeaBion.  Ia/m.  I  do  not 
know  how  it  oomes  to  pass^  but  methinks  Alcuphron  makes  con- 
cessions for  himself  and  me  toa  For  my  own  part,  I  am  not 
altogether  of  such  a  yielding  temper :  but  yet  I  do  not  eare  to 
be  siugular  neither.  CrL  Truly,  Alciphron,  when  I  con^der 
where  we  are  got,  and  how  far  we  are  agreed,  I  conceive  it  pro- 
bable we  may  agree  altogether  in  tlie  end.  Yon  have  granted 
that  a  life  of  virtue  is  upon  all  accounts  eligible,  as  most  con- 
ducive both  to  the  general  and  particular  good  of  mankind :  and 
you  allow,  that  the  beauty  of  virtue  alone  is  not  a  sufficient 
motive  with  mankind  to  the  practice  of  it  This  led  you  to 
acknowledge,  that  the  belief  of  a  God  would  be  very  useful  in 
the  world;  and  that  consequently  you  should  be  disposed  to 
admit  any  reasonable  proof  of  his  being:  which  point  luith  been 

S roved,  and  you  have  admitted  the  proof.  If  then  we  admit  a 
ivinity,  why  not  divine  worship?  and  if  worship,  why  not  re- 
ligion to  teach  this  worship  ?  and  if  a  religion,  why  not  the 
Christian,  if  a  better  cannot  be  assigned,  and  it  be  already 
established  by  the  laws  of  our  country,  and  handed  down  to  ua 
fVom  our  forefathers?  Shall  we  believe  a  God,  and  not  pray  to 
him  for  future  benefits  nor  thank  him  for  the  past  ?  Neither 
trust  in  his  protection,  nor  love  his  goodness,  nor  praise  his  wis- 
dom, nor  adore  his  power?  And  if  these  things  are  to  be  done, 
can  we  do  them  in  a  way  more  suitable  to  the  dignity  of  (rod  or 
man,  than  is  prescribed  by  the  Christian  religion  ?  Ale*  I  am 
not  perhaps  altogether  sure  that  religion  must  be  absolutely  bad 
for  tne  public :  but  I  cannot  bear  to  see  policy  and  religion  walk 
band  in  hand :  I  do  not  like  to  see  human  ri^ts  attached  to  the 
divine  i  I  am  for  no  paniifex  maximusy  such  as  in  ancient  or  in 
modem  Rome :  no  high  priest,  as  in  Judea :  no  royal  priests,  as 
in  Egypt  and  Sparta  t  no  such  things  as  Dturos  of  Japan,  or 
Lamas  of  Tartary. 

III.  I  knew  a  late  witty  gentleman  of  our  sect,  who  was  a 
great  admirer  of  the  ancient  Druids.  He  had  a  mortal  antipathy 
to  the  present  established  religion,  but  used  to  say  he  should  like 
well  to  see  the  Druids  and  their  religion  restored,  as  it  ancuently 
flourished  in  Gaul  and  Britain ;  for  it  would  be  right  enough  that 
there  should  be  a  number  of  contemplative  men  set  apart  to  pre- 
serve a  knowledge  of  arts  and  sciences,  to  educate  youth,  and 
teach  men  the  immortality  of  the  soul  and  the  moral  virtues. 
Such,  said  he,  were  the  Druids  of  old,  and  I  should  be  glad  to 
see  them  once  more  established  among  us.  Cri,  How  would  you 
like,  Alciphron,  that  priests  should  have  power  to  decide  all  con- 
troversies, adjudge  property,  distribute  rewards  and  punishments ; 
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that  all  who  did  not  acquiesce  in  their  decrees  should  be  excom- 
municatedy  held  in  abhorrence,  excluded  from  all  honours  and 
privileges,  and  deprived  of  the  common  benefit  of  the  laws ;  and 
'that  now  and  then,  a  number  of  laymen  should  be  crammed  to- 
gether in  a  wicker  idol,  and  burnt  for  an  offering  to  their  pagan 
gods?  How  should  you  like  living  under  such  priests  and  such 
a  reli^on?  Ale.  Not  at  alL  Such  a  situation  would  by  no 
means  agree  with  free-thinkers.  Cru  And  yet  such  were  the 
Druids  and  such  their  religion,  if  we  may  trust  Csesar's  account  of 
them.*  Lys,  I  am  now  convinced  more  than  ever,  there  ought  to 
be  no  such  thing  as  an  established  religion  of  any  kind.  Cer- 
tainly all  the  nations  of  the  world  have  been  hitherto  out  of 
their  wita  .  Even*  the  Athenians  themselves,  the  wisest  and 
freest  people  upon  earth,  had,  I  know  not  what,  foolish  attach- 
ment to  tneir  established  church.  They  offered,  it  seems,  a  talent 
as  a  reward  to  whoever  should  kill  Diagoras  the  Melian,  a  free- 
thinker of  those  times  who  derided  their  mysteries :  and  Prota- 
goras, another  of  the  same  turn,  narrowly  escaped  being  put  to 
death,  for  having  wrote  something  that  seemed  to  contradict 
their  received  notions  of  the  gods.  Such  was  the  treatment  our 
generous  sect  met  with  at  Athens.  And  I  make  no  doubt,  but 
these  Druids  would  have  sacrificed  many  a  holocaust  of  free- 
thinkers. I  would  not  give  a  single  farthing  to  exchange  one 
religion  for  another.  Away  with  all  together,  root  and  branch, 
or  you  had  as  good  do  nothing.  No  Druids  or  priests  of'  any 
sort  for  me :  I  see  no  occasion  for  any  of  them. 

lY.  Euph.  What  Lysides  saith,  puts  me  in  mind  of  the  dose 
of  our  last  conference,  wherein  it  was  agreed,  in  the  following,  to 
resume  the  point  we  were  then  entered  upon,  to  wit,  the  use  or 
benefit  of  the  Christian  religion,  which  Alciphron  expected  Crito 
should  make  appear.  CVi.  I  am  the  readier  to  undertake  this 
point,  because  I  conceive  it  to  be  no  difficult  one,  and  that  one 
great  mark  of  the  truth  of  Christianity  is,  in  my  mind,  its  ten- 
dency to  do  good,  which  seems  the  north  star  to  conduct  our 
judgment  in  moral  matters,  and  in  all  things  of  a  practic  nature ; 
moral  or  practical  truths  being  ever  connected  with  universal 
benefit  But  to  judge  rightly  of  this  matter,  we  should  en- 
deavour to  act  like  Lysicles  upon  another  occasion,  taking  into 
our  view  the  sum  of  things,  and  considering  principles  as  branched 
forth  into  consequences  to  the  utmost  extent  we  are  able.  We 
are  not  so  much  to  r^ard  the  humour,  or  caprice,  or  imaginary 
distresses  of  a  few  idle  men,  whose  conceit  may  be  offended, 
though  their  conscience  cannot  be  wounded;  but  fairly  to  con- 
sider the  true  interest  of  individuals  as  well  as  of  human  society. 
Now  the  Christian  religion,  considered  as  a  fountain  of  light,  and 

•  De  Bello  Gallioo,  lib.  6. 
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joy,  and  peace,  as  a  source  of  faith,  and  hope,  and  charity  (and 
that  it  is  so  will  be  evident  to  whoever  takes  his  notion  of  it 
from  the  gospel),  must  needs  be  a  principle  of  happiness  and 
virtue.  And  ne  who  sees  not,  that  the  destroying  the  principles  of 
good  actions  must  destroy  good  actions,  sees  nothing :  and  he  who^ 
seeing  this,  shall  yet  persist  to  do  it,  if  he  be  not  wicked,  who  is  ? 
y.  To  me  it  seems  the  man  can  see  neither  deep  nor  £iir,  who 
is  not  sensible  of  his  own  misery,  sinfulness,  and  dependence ; 
who  doth  not  perceive,  that  this  present  world  is  not  de«gned  or 
adapted  to  make  rational  souls  happy ;  who  would  not  be  glad  of 

felting  into  a  better  state,  and  who  would  not  be  oveijoyed  to 
nd,  that  the  road  leading  thither  was  the  love  of  Grod  and  man, 
the  practising  every  virtue,  the  living  reasonably  while  we  are 
here  upon  earth,  proportioning  our  esteem  to  the  value  of  thin^ 
and  so  using  this  world  as  not  to  abuse  it,  for  this  is  what  Chris- 
tianity requires.  It  neither  enjoins  the  nastiness  of  the  Cynic, 
nor  the  insensibility  of  the  Stoic  Can  there  be  a  higher 
ambition  than  to  overcome  the  world,  or  a  wiser  than  to  subdue 
ourselves,  or  a  more  comfortable  doctrine  than  the  remission  of 
sins,  or  a  more  joyful  prospect  than  that  of  having  our  base 
nature  renewed  and  assimilated  to  the  Deity,  our  being  made 
fellow-citizens  with  angels  and  sons  of  God  ?  Did  ever  r*yth&- 
gorcans,  or  Platonists,  or  Stoics,  even  in  idea  or  in  wish,  propose 
to  the  mind  of  man  purer  means  or  a  nobler  end  ?  How  great  a 
share  of  our  happiness  depends  upon  hope !  how  totally  is  this 
extinguished  by  the  minute  philosophy !  On  the  other  hand, 
how  is  it  cherished  and  raised  by  the  gospel !  Let  any  man  who 
thinks  in  earnest  but  consider  these  things,  and  then  say  which 
he  thinks  deserveth  best  of  mankind,  he  who  recommends,  or  he 
who  runs  down  Christianity  ?  Which  he  thinks  likelier  to  lead 
a  happy  life,  to  be  a  hopeful  son,  an  honest  dealer,  a  worthy 
patriot,  he  who  sincerely  believes  the  gospel,  or  he  who  believes 
not  one  tittle  of  it  ?  He  who  ums  at  bei^ig  a  child  of  God,  or 
he  who  is  contented  to  be  thought,  and  to  be,  one  of  Epicums's 
h<^  ?  And  in  fact  do  but  scan  the  characters,  and  observe  the 
liehaviour  of  the  common  sort  of  men  on  both  sides :  observe 
and  say  which  live  most  agreeably  to  the  dictates  of  reason  ? 
How  things  should  be,  the  reason  is  phun;  how  they  are,  I 
appeal  to  fact. 

Vl.  Ale.  It  is  wonderful  to  observe  how  things  change  ap- 
pearance, as  they  are  viewed  in  different  lights,  or  by  dirorent 
eyes.  The  picture,  Crito,  that  I  form  of  reugion  is  very  unlike 
yours,  when  I  consider  how  it  unmans  the  soul,  filling  it  with 
absurd  reveries  and  slavish  fears ;  how  it  extinguishes  tne  gentle 
passions,  inspiring  a  spirit  of  malice,  and  rage,  and  persecution : 
when  I  behold  bitter  resentment  and  unholy  wrath  in  those  very 
men  who  preach  up  meekness  and  charity  to  others     Cri  It  is 
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very  possible,  that  gentlemen  of  your  sect  may  think  religion  a 
sabject  beneath  their  attention ;  but  yet  it  seems  that  whoever 
sets  up  for  opposing  any  doctrine,  should  know  what  it  is  he  dis- 
putes against.  Know  then,  that  religion  is  the  virtuous  mean 
between  incredulity  «uid  superstition.  We  do  not  therefore  con- 
tend for  superstitious  foUies,  or  for  the  rage  of  bigots.  What  we 
plead  for  is  religion  against  profaneness,  law  against  confusion, 
virtue  against  vice,  the  hope  of  a  Christian  against  the  despondency 
of  an  atneist  I  will  not  justify  bitter  resentments  and  unholy 
wrath  in  any  man,  much  less  in  a  Christian,  and  least  of  aU  in  a 
clergyman.  But  if  sallies  of  human  passion  should  sometimes 
appear  even  in  the  best,  it  will  not  surprise  any  one  who  reflects 
on  the  sarcasms  and  ill  manners  with  which  they  are  treated  by 
the  minute  philosophers.  For  as  Cicero  somewhere  observes, 
Habet  quendam  acuUum  contumeUa,  quern  pati prtidentes  ac  viri  bam 
difficiOime  possurU.  But  although  you  might  sometimes  observe 
particular  persons,  professing  themselves  Christians,  run  into 
faulty  extremes  of  any  kind  through  passion  and  infirmity,  while 
infidels  of  a  more  calm  and  dispassionate  temper  shall  perhaps  be- 
have better.  Yet  these  natural  tendencies  on  either  side  prove 
nothing,  either  in  favour  of  infidel  principles,  or  against  Christian. 
If  a  believer  doeth  evil,  it  is  owing  to  tne  man,  not  to  his  belief. 
And  if  an  infidel  doeth  good,  it  is  owing  to  the  man  and  not  to  his 
infidelity. 

YII.  Lys.  To  cut  this  matter  short,  I  shall  borrow  an  allusion 
to  physic,  which  one  of  you  made  use  of  against  our  sect.  It 
will  not  be  denied,  that  the  clergy  pass  for  physicians  of  the  soul, 
and  that  religion  is  a  sort  of  medicine  which  they  deal  in  and 
administer.  If  then  souls  in  great  numbers  are  diseased  and  lost, 
how  can  we  think  the  physician  skilful  or  his  physic  good  ?  It  is 
a  common  complaint,  that  vice  increases,  and  men  grow  daily 
more  and  mote  wicked.  If  a  shepherd's  flock  be  diseased  or  un- 
sound, who  is  to  blame  but  the  shepherd,  for  neglecting  or  not 
knowing  how  to  cure  them  ?  a  fig  therefore  for  such  shepherds, 
such  physic,  and  such  physicians,  who,  like  other  mountebanks, 
with  great  gravity  and  elaborate  harangues  put  off  their  pills  to 
the  people,  who  are  never  the  better  for  them.  Euph.  Nothing 
seems  more  reasonable  than  this  remark,  that  men  should  judge 
of  a  physician,  and  his  physic  by  its  effect  on  the  sick.  But  pray, 
Lysides,  would  you  judge  of  a  physician  by  those  sick  who  take 
his  physic  and  follow  his  prescriptions,  or  by  those  who  do  not? 
Lys,  ^Doubtless  by  those  who  do.  Euph.  What  shall  we  sav 
then,  if  great  numbers  refuse  to  take  the  physic,  or  instead  of  it 
take  poison  of  a  direct  contrary  nature  prescribed  by  others,  who 
make  it  their  business  to  discredit  the  physician  and  his  medicines, 
to  hinder  men  from  using  them,  and  to  destroy  their  efiects  by 
drugs  of  their  own  ?  ShaU  the  physician  be  blamed  for  the  miscar- 
riage of  those  people  ?    Lys.  By  no  means.    Euph.  By  a  parity 
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of  reason  should  It  not  follow,  that  the  tendency  of  relmioos 
doctrines  ought  to  be  judged  of  by  the  effects  which  they  produce, 
not  upon  all  who  hear  them,  but  upon  those  only  who  receive  or 
believe  them  ?  Lys,  It  seems  so.  Eupfu  Therefore  to  proceed 
fairly,  shall  we  not  judge  of  the  effects  of  religion  by  tne  reli- 
gious, of  faith  by  believers,  of  Christianity  by  Christians  ? 

VIII.  Lys.  But  I  doubt  these  sincere  believers  are  very  few. 
JEuph.  But  will  it  not  suffice  to  justify  our  principles,  if  in  pro- 
portion to  the  numbers  which  receive  them,  and  the  degree  of 
faith  with  which  they  are  received,  they  produce  good  effects  ? 
Perhaps  the  number  of  believers  are  not  so  few  as  you  imagine ; 
and  if  they  were,  whose  fault  is  that  so  much  as  of  those  who 
make  it  their  professed  endeavour  to  lessen  that  number?  And 
who  are  those  but  the  minute  philosophers  ?  Lys.  I  tell  you  it 
is  owing  to  the  clergy  themselves,  to  the  wickedness  and  corrup- 
tion of  clergymen.  Euph.  And  who  denies  but  there  may  be 
minute  philosophers  even  among  the  clergy  ?  Cru  In  so  nu- 
merous a  body  it  is  to  be  presumed  there  are  men  of  all  sorts. 
But  notwithstanding  the  cruel  reproaches  cast  upon  that  order 
by  their  enemies,  an  equal  observer  of  men  and  thinffs  will,  if  I 
mistake  not,  be  inclined  to  think  those  reproaches  owing  as  much 
to  other  faults  as  those  of  the  clergy,  especially  if  he  considers 
the  declamatory  manner  of  those  who  censure  them.  JEup/L  My 
knowledge  of  the  world  is  too  narrow  for  me  to  pretend  to  judge 
of  the  vurtue  and  merit  and  liberal  attainments  of  men  in  the 
several  professions.  Besides,  I  should  not  care  for  the  odious 
work  of  comparison :  but  I  may  venture  to  say,  the  deigy  of 
this  country  where  I  live  are  by  no  means  a  disgrace  to  it ;  on 
the  contrary,  the  people  seem  much  the  better  for  their  example 
and  doctrine.  But  supposing  the  cler^  to  be  (what  all  men  cer- 
tainly are)  sinners  and  faulty ;  supposmg  you  might  spy  out  here 
and  there  among  them  even  great  crimes  and  vices,  what  can  you 
conclude  against  the  profession  itself  from  its  unworthy  professors, 
an^  more  Uian  from  the  pride,  pedantry,  and  bad  lives  of  some 
philosophers  against  philosophy,  or  of  lawyers  against  law  ? 

IX.  It  is  certainly  riffht  to  judge  of  principles  from  their  ef- 
fects, but  then  we  must  Know  them  to  be  effects  of  those  prind- 
ples.  It  is  the  very  method  I  have  observed,  with  respect  to 
religion  and  the  minute  philosophy.  And  I  can  honestly  aver, 
that  I  never  knew  any  man  or  family  grow  worse  in  proportion 
as  they  otcw  religious :  but  I  have  often  observed  that  minute 
phllosopny  is  the  worst  thinp  that  can  set  Into  a  family,  the  rea- 
diest way  to  impoverish,  divide,  and  disgrace  it.  Ale.  By  the 
same  mewod  of  tracing  causes  from  their  effects,  I  have  made  It 
mv  observation,  that  the  love  of  truth,  virtue,  and  the  happiness 
of  mankind  are  specious  pretexts,  but  not  the  Inward  principles 
that  set  divines  at  work ;  else  why  should  they  affect  to  abuse 
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human  reason,  to  disparage  natural  religion,  to  traduce  the  phi- 
losophers as  they  universally  do  ?  Cri.  Not  so  universally  per- 
haps as  vou  imagine.  A  Christian,  indeed,  is  for  confining  reason 
within  its  due  bounds ;  and  so  is  every  reasonable  maA.  If  we 
are  forbid  meddling  with  unprofitable  questions,  vain  philosophy, 
and  science  falsely  so  called,  it  cannot  be  thence  inferred,  that  iJl 
inquiries  into  profitable  questions,  useful  philosophy,  and  true 
science,  are  unlawfuL  A  minute  philosopher  may  indeed  impute, 
and  perhaps  a  weak  brother  may  imagine  those  inferences,  but 
men  of  sense  will  never  make  them.  God  is  the  common  father 
of  lights ;  and  all  knowledge  really  such,  whether  natural  or  re- 
vealed, is  derived  from  the  oame  source  of  light  and  truth.  To 
amass  together  authorities  upon  so  plain  a  point  would  be  needless. 
It  must  be  owned  some  men's  attributing  too  much  to  human  rea- 
son, hath,  as  is  natural,  made  others  attribute  too  little  to  it.  But 
thus  much  is  generally  acknowledged,  that  there  is  a  natural  re- 
ligion, which  may  be  discovered  and  proved  by  the  light  of  rea- 
son, to  those  who  are  capable  of  such  proofs.  But  it  must  be 
withal  acknowledged,  that  precepts  and  oracles  from  heaven  are 
incomparably  better  suited  to  popular  improvement  and  the  good 
of  society,  than  the  reasonings  of  philosophers ;  and  accordingly 
we  do  not  find,  that  natural  or  rational  religion  ever  became  the 
popular  national  religion  of  any  country. 

A.  Ale.  It  cannot  be  denied,  that  in  all  heathen  countries  there 
have  been  received,  under  the  colour  of  religion,  a  world  of  fables 
and  superstitious  rites.  But  I  question  whether  they  were  so 
absurd  and  of  so  bad  influence  as  is  vulgarly  represented,  since 
their  respective  legislators  and  magistrates  must,  without  doubt, 
have  thought  them  useful  Cfru  It  were  needless  to  inquire  into 
all  the  rites  and  notions  of  the  gentile  world.  This  hath  been 
laigely  done  when  it  was  thought  necessary.  And  whoever 
thinks  it  worth  while  may  be  easily  satisfied  about  them.  But 
as  to  the  tendency  and  usefulness  of  the  heathen  religion  in 
general,  I  beg  leave  to  mention  a  remark  of  St.  Augustine's,* 
who  observes  that  the  heathens  in  their  religion  had  no  assem- 
blies for  preaching,  wherein  the  people  were  to  be  instructed 
what  duties  or  virtues  the  gods  required,  no  place  or  means  to  be 
taught  what  Persiusf  exhorts  them  to  learn. 

Disciteque  6  miseri.  et  cftusas  cognoscite  renim, 
Quid  sumas,  et  quidnam  Yicturi  gignimur. 

Ak.  This  is  the  true  spirit  of  the  party,  never  to  allow  a  grain 
of  use  or  goodness  to  any  thing  out  of  their  own  pale :  but  we 
have  had  learned  men  who  have  done  justice  to  the  religion  of  the 
gentiles.     CrL  We  do  not  deny  but  there  was  something  useful 

•  De  Civitate  Dei,  lib.  2.  t  Sat.  iiu 
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in  the  old  religions  of  Rome  and  Greece,  and  some  other  pagan 
countries.  On  the  contrary,  we  freely  own  they  produced  some 
good  effects  on  the  people:  but  then  these  good  effects  were 
owing  to  the  truths  contained  in  those  false  religions,  the  truer 
therefore  the  more  usefuL  I  believe  you  will  find  it  a  hard 
matter  to  produce  any  useful  truth,  any  moral  precept,  any  salu- 
tary principle  or  notion  in  any  gentile  system,  either  #f  religion 
or  philosophy,  which  is  not  comprehendecl  in  the  Christian,  and 
either  enforced  by  stronger  motives,  or  supported  by  better  aa« 
thority,  or  carried  to  a  higher  point  of  perfection. 

XL  Ale.  Consequently  you  would  have  us  think  ourselves  a 
finer  people  than  the  ancient  Greeks  or  Romans.  CrL  If  by  finer 
you  mean  better,  perhaps  we  are ;  and  if  we  are  not,  it  is  not 
owing  to  the  Christian  religion,  but  to  the  want  of  it.  Ale 
You  say,  perhaps  we  are.  I  do  not  pique  myself  on  my  reading : 
but  should  be  very  ignorant  to  be  capable  of  being  imposed  on 
in  so  plain  a  point.  What  1  compare  Cicero  or  Brutus  to  an 
English  patriot,  or  Seneca  to  one  of  our  parsons !  Then  that 
invincible  constancy  and  vigour  of  mind,  that  disinterest^  and 
noble  virtue,  that  adorable  public  spirit  you  so  much  admire,  are 
things  in  them  so  well  known,  and^  so  difl»rent  from  our  manners, 
that  I  know  not  how  to  excuse  your  perhaps,  Euphranor,  in- 
deed, who  passeth  his  life  in  this  obscure  comer,  may  possibly 
mistake  the  characters  of  our  times,  but  you  who  Know  the 
world,  how  could  you  be  guilty  of  such  a  mistake?  CrL  O 
Alciphron,  I  would  by  no  means  detract  from  the  noble  virtue 
of  ancient  heroes :  but  I  observe  those  great  men  were  not  the 
minute  philosophers  of  their  times ;  that  me  best  prindples  upon 
which  they  acted  are  common  to  them  with  Christians,  of  whom 
it  would  be  no  difficult  matter  to  assign  many  instances,  in  every 
kind  of  worth  and  virtue,  public  or  private,  equal  to  the  most 
celebrated  of  the* ancients.  Though  perhaps  their  story  might 
not  have  been  so  well  told,  set  off  with  such  fine  lights  and 
colouring  of  style,  or  so  vulgarly  known  and  considered  by  every 
school-boy.  But  though  it  should  be  granted,  that  here  and 
there  a  (xreek  or  Roman  genius,  bred  up  under  strict  laws  and 
severe  discipline,  animated  to  public  virtue  by  statues,  crowns^ 
triumphal  arches,  and  such  rewards  and  monuments  of  great 
actions,  might  attain  to  a  character  and  fame  beyond  other  men, 
yet  this  will  prove  only,  that  they  had  more  spirit  and  lived 
under  a  civil  polity  more  wisely  ordered  in  certain  points  than 
ours ;  which  aavantages  of  nature  and  civil  institution  will  be  no 
argument  for  their  rdigion  or  against  ours.  On  the  contrary,  it 
seems  an  invincible  proof  of  the  power  and  excellency  of  the 
Christian  religion,  that,  without  the  help  of  those  civil  instita- 
tions  and  incentives  to  glory,  it  should  be  able  to  inspire  a  phleg- 
matic people  with  the  noblest  sentiments,  and  soften  the  mggra 
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manners  of  northern  boors  into  gentleness  and  humanity :  and 
that  these  good  qualities  should  become  national,  and  rise  and 
fall  in  proportion  to  the  purity  of  our  relimon,  as  it  approaches 
tOy  or  recedes  from  the  plan  laid  down  in  the  gospel. 

XIL  To  make  a  right  judgment  of  the  effects  of  the  Christian 
religion,  let  us  take  a  survey  of  the  prevailing  notions  and 
manners  of  this  very  country  where  we  live,  and  compare  them 
with  those  of  our  heathen  predecessors.      Ale.    I  have  heard 
much  of  the  glorious  light  of  the  gospel,  and  should  be  glad  to 
see  some  effects  of  it  in  my  own  dear  country,  which,  by  the 
bye,  is  one  of  the  most  corrupt  and  profligate  upon  earth,  not- 
withstanding the  boasted  purity  of  our  religion.     But  it  would 
look  mean  and  diffident,  to  affect  a  comparison  with  the  barbarous 
heathen,  from  whence  we  drew  our  original :  if  you  would  do 
honour  to  vour  religion,  dare  to  make  it  with  the  most  renowned 
heathens  of  antiquity.     CW.  It  is  a  common  prejudice,  to  despise 
the  present,  and  over*rate  remote  times  and  things.      Something 
of  this  seems  to  enter  into  the  judgments  men  make  of  the 
Greeks  and  Bomans.     For  though  it  must  be  allowed,^  those 
nations  produced  some  noble  spirits  and  great  patterns  of  virtue : 
yet  upon  the  whole,  it  seems  to  me  they  were  much  inferior  in 
point  of  real  virtue  and  good  morals,  even  to'this  corrupt  and  pro- 
fligate nation,  as  you  are  now  pleased  to  call  it  in  dishonour  to  our 
religion ;  however  you  may  think  fit  to  characterize  it,  when  you 
would  do  honour  to  the  minute  philosophy.     This,  I  think,  will 
be  plain  to  any  one,  who  shall  turn  off  his  eyes  from  a-  few 
shining  characters,  to  view  the  general  manners  and  customs  of 
those  people.     Their  insolent  treatment  of  captives,  even  of  the 
highest  rank  and  softer  sex,^  their  unnatural  exposing  of  their 
own  children,  their  bloody  gladiatorian  spectacles,  compared  with 
the  common  notions  of  Englishmen,  are  to  me  a  plain  proof,  that 
our  minds  ^re  much  softened  by  Christianity.     Could  any  thing 
be  more  unjust,  than  the  condemning  a  young  lady  to  the  most 
infamous  punishment  and  death  for  the  guilt  of  her  father,  or  a 
whole  family  of  slaves,  perhaps  some  hundreds,  for  a  crime  com- 
mitted by  one  ?  or  more  abominable  than  their  bacchanals  and 
unbridled  lusts  of  every  kind  ?  which,  notwithstanding  all  that 
has  been  done  by  minute  philosophers  to  debauch  the  nation,  and 
their  successful  attempts  on  some  part  of  it,  have  not  yet  been 
matched  among  us,  at  least  not  in  every  circumstance  of  impu- 
dence and  effrontery.     While  the  Romans  were  poor,  they  were 
temperate ;  but,  as  they  grew  rich,  they  became  luxurious  to  a 
degree  that  is  hardly  believed  or  conceived  by  us.     It  cannot  be 
denied,  the  old  Soman  spirit  was  a  great  one.     But  it  is  as  cer- 
tain, there  have  been  numberless  examples  of  the  most  resolute 
and  clear  coura^  in  Britons,  and  in  general  from  a  religious 
cause.     Upon  the  whole,  it  seems  an  instance  of  the  greatest 
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blindness  and  ingratitude,  that  we  do  not  see  and  own  the  ex- 
ceeding great  benefits  of  Christianity,  which  to  omit  higher  con- 
siderations, hath  so  visibly  softened,  polished,  and  embellished 
our  manners. 

Xni.  Ale.  O  Crito,  we  are  alarmed  at  cruelty  in  a  foreign 
shape,  but  overlook  it  in  a  familiar  one.     Else  how  is  it  posslme 
that  you  should  not  see  the  inhumanity  of  that  barbarous  custom 
of  duelling,  a  thing  avowed  and  tolerated,  and  even  reputable, 
among  us?    Or  tlmt,  seeing  this,  you  should  suppose  our  Eng- 
lishmen of  a  more  gentle  msposition  than  the  old  Romans,  who 
were  altogether  strangers  to  it?     CrL  I  will  by  no  means  make 
an  apology  for  every  Qoth  that  walks  the  streets,  with  a  deter- 
mined purpose  to  murder  any  man  who  shall  but  spit  in  his  face, 
or  give  him  the  lie.     Nor  do  I  think  the  Christian  reli^on  is  in 
the  least  answerable  for  a  practice  so  directly  opposite  to  its  pre- 
cepts, and  which  obtains  only  among  the  idle  part  of  the  nation, 
your  men  of  fashion ;  who,  instead  of  law,  reason,  or  reli^on, 
are  governed  by  fashion.    Be  pleased  to  consider  that  what  may 
be,  and  truly  is,  a  most  scandalous  reproach  to  a  Christian  coun- 
try, may  be  none  at  all  to  the  christian  religion :  for  the  pagan 
encouraged  men  in  several  vices,  but  the  Christian  in  none.    jilc. 
Give  me  leave  to  observe,  that  what  you  now  say  is  foreign  to  the 
purpose.     For  the  question,  at  present,  is  not  concerning  the 
respective  tendencies  of  the  pagan  and  the  Christian  religions, 
but  concerning  our  manners,  as  actually  compared  with  those  of 
ancient  heathens,  who  I  aver  had  no  such  barbarous  custom  as 
duelling.     CK  And  I  aver  that,  bad  as  this  is,  they  had  a  worse ; 
and  that  was  poisoning.     Bv  which  we  have  reason  to  think 
there  were  many  more  Eves  ^troyed,  than  by  this  Gothic  crime 
of  duelling:  inasmuch  as  it  extended  to  all  ages,  sexes,  and  cha- 
racters, and  as  its  efiects  were  more  secret  and  unavoidable ;  and 
as  it  had  more  temptations,  interest  as  well  as  passion,  to  recom- 
mend it  to  wicked  men.     And  for  the  fact,  not  to  waste  time,  I 
refer  you  to  the  Boman  authors  themselves.     Lys,  It  is  very 
true :  duelling  is  not  so  general  a  nuisance  as  poisoning,  nor  of 
so  base  a  nature.     This  crime,  if  it  be  a  crime,  is  in  a  fair  way  to 
keep  its  ground  in  spite  of  the  law  and  the  gospeL     The  clei|sy 
never  preach  aj?ainst  it,  because  themselves  never  suffer  by  it: 
and  the  man  of  honour  must  not  appear  against  the  means  of 
vindicating  honour.     Cru  Though  it  be  remarked  by  some  of 
your  sect,  that  the  clergy  are  not  used  to  preach  against  duelling, 
yet  I  neither  think  the  remark  itself  just,  nor  the  reason  assigned 
for  it.     In  effect,  one-half  of  their  sermons,  all  that  is  sam  o£ 
charity,  brotherly  love,  forbearance,  meekness,  and  forgiving  in- 
juries, is  directly  against  this  wi<^ed  custom;  by  which  the 
clei^y  themselves  are  so  far  from  never  suffering,  that  perhaps 
they  will  be  found,  all  things  considered,  to  suner  oftener  than 
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other  meiL  Ly^.  How  do  you  make  this  appear?  Cru  An 
observer  of  mankind  may  remark  two  kinds  of  bully,  the  fighting 
and  the  tame,  both  public  nuisances,  the  former  (who  is  the 
more  daneeroos  animal,  but  by  much  the  less  common  of  the  two) 
employs  himself  wholly  and  solely  against  die  lai^>  while  the 
tame  species  exert  theu:  talents  upon  the  clergy.  The  qualities 
constituent  of  this  tame  bully  are  natural  rudeness  joined  with  a 
delicate  sense  of  dai^er.  For,  you  must  know,  the  force  of  in- 
bred insolence  and  m  manners  is  not  diminished,  thoug^h  it  ac- 
quire a  new  determination,  from  the  fashionable  custom  of  calling 
men  to  account  for  their  behaviour.  Hence  you  may  often  see 
one  of  these  tame  bullies  ready  to  burst  with  pnde  and  lU-humour, 
which  he  dares  not  vent  till  a  parson  has  come  in  the  way  to  his 
relief.  And  the  man  of  raillery,  who  would  as  soon  bite  off  his 
tongue,  as  break  a  jest  on  the  profession  of  arms  in  the  presence 
of  a  military  man,  shall  instantly  brighten  up,  and  assume  a 
familiar  air  with  religion  and  the  church  before  ecclesiastic& 
Dorcon,  who  passeth  for  a  poltroon  and  stupid  in  all  other  com- 
pany, and  really  is  so,  when  he  is  got  among  clergymen,  affects 
a  quite  opposite  character.  And  many  Dorcons  there  are  which 
owe  their  wit  and  courage  to  this  passive  order. 

XIY.  Ale.  But  to  return  to  the  point  in  hand,  can  you  deny 
the  old  Komans  were  as  famous  for  justice  and  integrity  as  men 
in  these  days  for  the  contrary  qualities  ?  CK  The  character  of 
the  Romans  is  not  to  be  taken  from  the  sentiments  of  Tully,  or 
Cato's  actions,  or  a  shining  passage  here  and  there  in  their  his- 
tory, biit  from  the  prevauing  tenor  of  their  lives  and  notions. 
Now  if  they  and  our  modem  Britons  are  weighed  in  this  same 
equal  balance,  you  will,  if  I  mistake  not,  appear  to  have  been 
prejudiced  in  favour  of  the  old  Bomans  against  your  own  coun- 
try, probably  because  it  professeth  Christianity.  Whatever  in- 
stances of  mud  or  injustice  may  be  seen  in  Christians  cany  their 
own  censure  with  them,  in  the  care  that  is  taken  to  conceal  them, 
and  the  shame  that  attends  their  discovery.  There  is,  even  at 
this  day,  a  sort  of  modesty  in  all  our  public  councils  and  delibe- 
rations. And  I  believe  the  boldest  of  our  minute  philosophers 
would  hardly  imdertake,  in  a  popular  assembly,  to  propose  any 
thing  paraUel  to  the  rape  of  the  Sabines,  the  most  unjust  usage 
of  Lucius  Tarquinius  CoUatinus,  or  the  ungrateful  treatment  of 
Camillus,  which,  as  a  learned  father  observes,  were  instances  of 
iniquity  agreed  to  by  the  public  body  of  the  Bomans.  And  if 
Borne  in  her  early  days  were  capable  of  such  flagrant  injustice, 
it  is  most  certain  she  did  not  mend  her  manners  as  she  grew 

Ereat  in  wealth  and  empire,  having  produced  monsters  in  every 
ind  of  wickedness,  as  nur  exceeding  other  men  as  they  surpassed 
them  in  power.     I  freely  acknowledge,  the  Christian  religion 
hath  not  nad  the  same  influence  upon  the  nation,  that  it  would 
VOL.  I.  2  E 
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in  case  it  had  been  always  professed  in  its  parity^  and  cordially 
believed  by  all  men.  But  I  will  venture  to  say,  that  if  you  take 
the  Roman  history  from  one  end  to  the  other,  and  impartially 
compare  it  with  our  own,  you  will  neither  find  them  so  good, 
nor  your  countrymen  so  bad  as  you  imagine.  On  the  contrary, 
an  indifferent  eye  may,  I  verily  think,  perceive  a  vein  of  charity 
and  justice,  the  effect  of  Christian  principles,  run  through  the 
latter ;  which,  though  not  equally  discernible  in  all  parts,  yet 
discloseth  itself  sufficiently  to  maike  a  wide  difference  upon  the 
whole  in  spite  of  the  general  appetites  and  passions  of  human 
nature,  as  well  as  of  the  particular  hardness  aiul  roughness  of  the 
block  out  of  which  we  were  hewn.  And  it  is  observable  (what 
the  Roman  authors  themselves  do  often  suggest)  that  even  their 
virtues  and  magnanimous  actions  rose  and  fell  with  a  sense  of 
providence  and  a  future  state,  and  a  philosophy  the  nearest  to 
the  Christian  religion. 

XV.  Crito  having  spoke  thus,  paused.  But  Alciphren,  ad- 
dressing himself  to  Euphranor  ana  me,  s^d.  It  is  natural  for 
men,  according  to  their  several  educations  and  prejudices,  to  form 
contrary  judgments  upon  the  same  things,  wnich  they  view  in 
very  different  lights.  Crito,  for  instance,  images  that  none  but 
salutary  effects  proceed  from  religion :  on  the  other  hand,  if  you 
appeal  to  the  general  experience  and  observation  of  other  men, 
you  shall  find  it  grown  into  a  preverb  that  religion  is  the  root  of 
eviL 

Tantum  religio  potuit  saadere  maloniin. 

And  this  not  only  among  Epicureans  or  other  ancient  heathens, 
but  amon^  modems  speaking  of  the  Christian  religion.  Now 
methinks  it  is  unreasonable  to  oppose  aeainst  the  general  con- 
curring opinion  of  the  world,  the  observation  of  a  particular  per- 
son, or  particular  set  of  zealots,  whose  prejudice  sticks  close  to 
them,  and  ever  mixeth  with  their  judgment ;  and  who  read,  col- 
lect, and  observe  with  an  eye  not  to  discover  the  truth,  but  to 
defend  their  prejudice.  CrL  Though  I  cannot  think  with  Al- 
ciphren, yet  I  must  own  I  admire  his  address  and  dexterity  in 
argument  Popular  and  general  opinion  is  by  him  represented, 
on  certain  occasions,  to  be  a  sure  mark  of  error.  But  when  it 
serves  his  ends  that  it  should  seem  otherwise,  he  can  as  easily  make 
it  a  character  of  truth.  But  it  will  by  no  means  follow,  that  a 
profane  proverb  used  by  the  friends  and  admired  authors  of  a 
minute  philosopher,  must  therefore  be  a  received  opinion,  much 
less  a  truth  grounded  on  the  experience  and  observation  of 
mankind.  Sadness  may  spring  from  guilt  or  superstition,  and 
rage  from  bigotry ;  but  darkness  might  as  well  be  supposed  the 
natural  effect  of  sunshine,  as  sullen  and  furious  passions  to  pro- 
ceed from  the  glad  tidings  and  divine  precepts  of  the  gospel 
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What  is  the  sum  and  substance,  scope  and  end,  of  Christ's  reli- 

Sion,  but  the  love  of  God  and  man  ?  to  which  all  other  points  and 
uties  are  relative  and  subordinate,  as  parts  or  means,  as  signs, 
principles,  motives,  or  effects.  Now  I  would  fain  know,  how  it 
18  possible  for  evil  or  wickedness  of  any  kind  to  spring  from  such 
a  source?  I  will  not  pretend,  there  are  no  evil  qualities  in 
Christians,  nor  good  in  minute  philosophers.  But  this  I  affirm, 
tiiat  whatever  evil  is  in  us,  our  principles  certainly  lead  to  good ; 
and  whatever  good  there  may  be  in  you,  it  is  most  certain  your 
principles  lead  to  eviL 

X  V  L  Ale.  It  must  be  owned  there  is  a  fair  outside,  and  many 
plausible  things  may  be  said,  for  the  Christian  religion  taken 
simply  as  it  lies  in  the  gospel.  But  it  is  the  observation  of  one 
of  our  great  writers,  that  the  first  Christian  preachers  very  cun- 
ningly began  with  the  fairest  face  and  the  best  moral  doctrines 
in  tne  world*  It  was  all  love,  charity,  meeki^^ss,  patience,  and 
so  forth.  But  when  by  this  means  they  had  drawn  over  the 
world  and  got  power,  they  soon  changed  their  appearance,  and 
showed  cruelty,  ambition,  avarice,  and  every  bad  quality.  CrL 
That  is  to  say,  some  men  very  cunningly  preached  ana  under- 
went a  world  of  hardships,  and  laid  down  their  lives  to  propa^te 
the  best  principles  and  the  best  morals,  to  the  end  that  others 
some  centuries  after  might  reap  the  benefit  of  bad  ones.  Who- 
ever may  be  cunning,  there  is  not  much  cunning  in  the  maker  of 
this  observation.  Ale.  And  yet  ever  since  this  religion  hath 
appeared  in  the  world,  we  have  had  eternal  feuds,  factions,  mas- 
sacres, and  wars,  the  very  reverse  of  that  hymn  with  which  it  is 
introduced  in  the  gospel :  Glory  be  to  God  on  high,  on  earth 
peace,  good-will  towards  men.  Cru  This  I  will  not  deny.  I 
will  even  own  that  the  ffospel  and  the  Christian  religion  have 
been  often  the  pretexts  n>r  these  evils ;  but  it  will  not  thence 
follow  they  were  the  cause.  On  the  contrary  it  is  plain  they  could 
not  be  the  real,  proper  cause  of  these  evils,  because  a  rebellious^ 
proud,  revengeful,  quarrelsome  spirit  is  directly  opposite  to  the 
whole  tenor  and  most  express  precepts  of  Chnstianity :  a  point 
so  clear  that  I  shall  not  prove  it  And  secondly,  because  all 
those  evils  you  mention  were  as  frequent,  nay  much  more  frequent, 
before  the  Christian  religion  was  known  in  the  world.  They  are 
the  common  product  of  the  passions  and  vices  of  mankind,  which 
are  sometimes  covered  with  the  mask  of  reli^on  by  wicked 
men,  having  the  form  of  godliness  without  the  power  of  it. 
This  truth  seems  so  plain,  that  I  am  surprised  how  any  man  of 
sense,  knowledge,  and  candour  can  make  a  doubt  of  it. 

XYII.  Take  but  a  view  of  heathen  Rome ;  what  a  scene  is 
there  of  faction  and  fury  and  civil  rage  I  Let  any  man  consider 
the  perpetual  feuds  between  the  patricians  and  plebeians,  the 
bloody  and  inhuman  factions  of  Marius  and  Sylia,  Cinna  and 

2  E  2 
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OctaviHB,  and  the  Yast  havoc  of  mankind,  daring  the  two  famous 
triumvirates.  To  be  short,  let  any  man  of  common  candour  and 
common  sense  but  cast  an  eye  from  one  end  to  the  other  of  the 
Roman  story,  and  behold  that  long  scene  of  seditions,  muideiB, 
massacres,  proscriptions,  and  desolations  of  every  kind,  enhanced 
by  every  cruel  circumstance  of  rage,  rapine,  iai  revenge,  and 
then  say,  whether  those  evils  were  mtroduced  into  the  world  with 
the  Christian  reli^on,  or  whether  they  are  not  less  frequent  now 
than  before?  Ale.  The  ancient  Romans,  it  must  be  owned,  had 
a  high  and  fierce  spirit,  which  produced  eager  contentions  and 
very  bloody  catastrophes.  The  Greeks,  on  me  other  hand,  were 
a  polite  and  gentle  sort  of  men,  softened  by  arts  and  philosoj^y. 
It  is  impossible  to  think  of  the  little  states  and  cities  of  Greece, 
without  wishing  to  have  lived  in  those  times,  without  admiring 
their  policy  and  envying  their  happiness.  CrL  Men  are  apt  to 
consider  the  dark  sides  of  what  they  possess,  and  the  bright  ones 
of  things  out  of  their  reach*  A  fine  dimate,  el^ant  taste, 
polite  amusements,  love  of  liberty,  and  most  ingenious  inventive 
spirit  for  arts  and  sciences  were  indisputable  prerc^tives  of 
ancient  Greece.  But  as  for  peace  and  quietness,  gentleness  and 
humanity,  I  think  we  have  plainly  the  advantage:  for  those 
envied  cities  composed  of  gentle  Greeks  were  not  without  their 
factions,  which  persecuted  each  other  with  such  treachery,  rage, 
and  malice,  that  in  respect  of  them  our  factious  folk  are  mere 
lambs.  To  be  convinced  of  this  truth,  you  need  only  look  into 
Thucydides,*  where  you  will  find  those  cities  in  general  involved 
in  such  bitter  factions,  as  for  fellow-citizens  without  the  formali- 
ties of  war  to  murder  one  another,  even  in  their  senate-houses 
and  their  temples,  no  regard  being  had  to  merit,  rank,  obligation, 
or  nearness  of  blood.  And  if  human  nature  boiled  up  to  so 
vehement  a  pitch  in  the  politest  people,  what  wonder  that  savage 
nations  should  scalp,  roast,  torture^  and  destroy  each  other,  as 
they  are  known  to  do?  It  is  therefore  plain,  that  without 
religion  there  would  not  be  wanting  pretexts  for  quarrels  and 
debates;  all  which  can  very  easily  be  accounted  for  by  the 
natural  infirmities  and  corruption  of  men.  It  would  not  perhaps 
be  so  easy  to  account  for  the  blindness  of  those,  who  impute  the 
most  hellish  efiects  to  the  most  divine  principle,  if  they  could  be 
supposed  in  earnest,  and  to  have  considered  the  point.  One  may 
daily  see  ignorant  and  prejudiced  men  make  the  most  absurd 
blunders  J  but  that  free-thinkers,  divers  to  the  bottom  of  things, 
fair  inquirers,  and  openers  of  eyes,  should  be  capable  of  such  a 
gross  mistake,  is  what  one  would  not  expect. 

XVIIL  Ale.  The  rest  of  mankind  we  could  more  easily  give 
up :  but  as  for  the  Greeks,  men  of  the  most  refined  genius  ex- 
press an  high  esteem  of  them,  not  only  on  account  of  those 

•  Thucyd.  lib.  3, 
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qualities  which  you  think  fit  to  allow  them^  but  also  for  their 
virtues.  CrL  I  shall  not  take  upon  me  to  say  how  far  some  men 
may  be  prejudiced  against  their  country,  or  whether  others  may 
not  be  prejudiced  in  favour  of  it.  But  upon  the  fullest  and  most 
equal  observation  that  I  am  able  to  make,  it  is  my  opinion,  that, 
if  by  virtue  is  meant  truth,  justice,  gratitude,  there  is  incom- 
parably more  virtue  now  at  this  day  in  England,  than  at  any 
time  could  be  found  in  ancient  Greece.  Thus  much  will  be 
allowed,  that  we  know  few  countries,  if  any,  where  men  of  emi- 
nent worth,  and  famous  for  deserving  well  of  the  public,  met 
with  harder  fate,  and  were  more  ungratefully  treated,  than  in  the 
most  polite  and  learned  of  the  Grecian  states.  Though  Socrates, 
it  must  be  owned,  would  not  allow  that  those  statesmen,  by 
adorning  the  city,  augmenting  the  fleet,  or  extending  the  com- 
merce of  Athens,  deserved  well  of  their  country ;  or  could  with 
justice  complain  of  the  ungrateful  returns  made  by  their  fellow- 
citizens,  whom,  while  they  were  in  power,  they  had  taken  no  care 
to  make  better  men,  by  miprovins  and  cultivating  their  minds 
with  the  principles  of  virtue,  which  if  they  had  done,  they 
needed  not  to  have  feared  their  ingratitude.  If  I  were  to  declare 
my  opinion,  what  gave  the  chief  advantage  to  Greeks  and 
Somans  and  other  nations,  which  have  made  the  greatest  figure 
in  the  world,  I  should  be  apt  to  think  it  was  a  peculiar  reverence 
for  their  respective  laws  and  institutions,  which  inspired  them 
with  steadiness  and  courage,  and  that  hearty,  generous  love  of 
their  country,  by  which  they  did  not  merely  understand  a  certain 
language  or  tribe  of  men,  much  less  a  particular  spot  of  earth, 
but  induded  a  certain  system  of  manners,  customs,  notions,  rites, 
and  laws,  civil  and  religious.  Ale.  Oh !  I  perceive  your  drift ; 
you  would  have  us  reverence  the  laws  and  religious  institutions 
of  our  country.  But  herein  we  beg  to  be  excused,  if  we  do  not 
think  fit  to  imitate  the  Greeks,  or  to  be  governed  by  any 
authority  whatsoever.  But  to  return :  as  for  wars  and  factions, 
I  grant  they  ever  were  and  ever  will  be  in  the  world  upon  some 
pretext  or  other,  as  long  as  men  are  men. 

XIX.  But  there  is  a  sort  of  war  and  warriors  peculiar  to 
Christendom,  which  the  heathens  had  no  notion  of :  I  mean  dis- 
putes in  theoloey  and  polemical  divines,  which  the  world  hath 
been  wonderfully  pestered  with :  these  teachers  of  peace,  meek- 
ness, concord,  and  what  not  I  if  you  take  their  word  for  it :  but 
if  you  cast  an  eye  upon  their  practice,  you  find  them  to  have 
been  in  all  ages  the  most  contentious,  quarrelsome,  disagreeing 
crew  that  ever  appeared  upon  eartL  To  observe  the  skill  and 
sophistry,  the  z4u  and  eagerness,  with  which  those  barbarians, 
the  school  divines,  split  hairs  and  contest  about  chimeras,  gives 
me  more  indignation,  as  being  more  absurd  and  a  greater  scandal 
to  human  reason,  than  all  the  ambitious  intrigues,  cabals,  and 
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politics^  of  the  court  of  Borne.  CrL  I£  diyineB  aie  quarrelfiomey 
that  is  not  so  far  forth  as  diyine,  but  as  undivine  and  imchiis- 
tian.  Justice  is  a  good  thin^,  and  the  art  of  healing  is  excel- 
lent; nevertheless^  in  the  administering  of  justice  or  physic, 
men  may  be  wronged  or  poisoned.  But  as  wrong  cannot  be  jus- 
tice, or  the  effect  of  justice,  so  poison  cannot  be  medicine  or  the 
efiect  of  medicine,  so  neither  can  pride  or  strife  be  religion  or 
the  effect  of  religion.  Having  premised  this,  I  acknowledge, 
you  may  often  see  hot-headed  bigots  engage  themselves  in 
religious  as  weU  as  civil  parties,  without  being  of  credit  or  ser- 
vice to  either.  And  as  for  the  schoolmen  in  particular,  I  do  not 
in  the  least  think  the  Christian  religion  concerned  in  the  defence 
of  them,  their  tenets,  or  their  method  of  handling  them :  but 
whatever  futility  there  may  be  in  their  notions,  or  melegancy  in 
their  language,  in  pure  justice  to  truth  one  must  own,  uiey 
neither  banter,  nor  rail,  nor  declaim  in  their  writings,  and  are  so 
far  from  showing  fury  or  passion,  that  perhaps  an  impartial 
judge  will  think,  the  minute  philosophers  are  by  no  means  to  be 
compared  with  them  for  keepmg  close  to  the  point,  or  for  tem- 
per and  good  manners.  But  after  all,  if  men  are  puzzled,  wran- 
le,  talk  nonsense,  and  quarrel  about  religion,  so  they  do  about 
w,  physic,  politics,  and  every  thing  else  of  moment.  I  ask, 
whether  in  these  professions  or  in  any  other,  where  men  have 
refined  and  abstracted,  they  do  not  run  into  disputes,  chicane, 
nonsense,  and  contradictions,  as  well  as  in  divinity  ?  And  vet 
this  doth  not  hinder,  but  ihere  may  be  many  excellent  rules, 
and  just  notions,  and  useful  truths  in  all  those  professions.  In 
all  disputes  human  passions  too  often  mix  themselves^  in  propor- 
tion as  the  subject  is  conceived  to  be  more  or  less  important. 
But  we  ought  not  to  confound  the  cause  of  men  with  the  cause 
of  God,  or  make  human  follies  an  objection  to  divine  truths.  It 
is  easy  to  distinguish  what  looks  like  wisdom  from  above,  and 
what  proceeds  from  the  passion  and  weakness  of  men.  This  is 
so  clear  a  point,  that  one  would  be  tempted  to  think,  the  not  do- 
ingit  was  an  effect,  not  of  ignorance^  but  of  something  worse. 

XX.  The  conduct  we  object  to  minute  philosophers  is  a  na- 
tural consequence  of  their  principles.  Whatsoever  they  can 
reproach  us  with  is  an  effect,  not  of  our  principles,  but  of  human 

Cion  and  frailtv.  Ak.  This  is  admirable.  So  we  must  no 
^er  object  to  (Jhristians,  the  absurd  contentions  of  councils^ 
the  cruelty  of  inquisitions,  the  ambition  and  usurpations  of 
churchmen.  CrL  You  may  object  them  to  Christians  but  not 
to  Christianity.  If  the  divine  author  of  our  religion  and  his  die* 
ciples  have  sown  a  good  seed ;  and  together  with  this  good  seed, 
the  enemies  of  his  gospel  (among  whom  are  to  be  recloned  the 
minute  philosophers  of  all  ages)  have  sown  bad  seeds;  whence 
spring  tares  ana  thistles ;  is  it  not  evident,  these  bad  weeds  can- 
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not  be  imputed  to  the  good  seed,  or  to  those  who  sowed  it? 
Whatever  you  do  or  can  object  against  ecclesiastical  tyranny, 
usurpation,  or  sophistry,  may,  without  any  blemish  or  disadvan- 
tage to  religion,  be  acknowledged  by  all  true  Christians ;  pro- 
vided still  that  you  impute  those  wicked  effects  to  their  true 
cause,  not  blaming  any  principles  or  persons  for  them,  but  those 
that  really  produce  or  justify  them.  Certainly,  as  the  interests 
of  Christianity  are  not  to  be  supported  by  unchristian  methods, 
whenever  these  are  made  use  of,  it  must  be  supposed  there  is 
some  other  latent  principle  which  sets  them  at  work.  If  the 
very  court  of  Rome  hath  been  known,  from  motives  of  policy,  to 
oppose  settling  the  inquisition  in  a  kingdom,  where  the  secular 
power  hath  endeavoured  to  introduce  it  in  spite  of  that  court  :* 
we  ma^  well  suppose,  that  elsewhere  factions  of  state,  and  poli- 
tical views  of  princes,  have  given  birth  to  transactions  seemingly 
religious,  wherein  at  bottom  neither  religion,  nor  church,  nor 
churchmen,  were  at  all  considered.  As  no  man  of  common  sense 
and  honesty  will  engage  in  a  general  defence  of  ecdeeiastics,  so 
I  think  no  man  of  common  candour  can  condemn  them  in 
seneraL  Would  you  think  it  reasonable,  to  blame  all  statesmen, 
utwyers,  or  soldiery  for  the  faults  committed  by  those  of  their 

Srofession,  though  in  other  times,  or  in  other  countries,  and  in- 
uenced  by  other  maxims  and  other  discipline  ?  And  if  not, 
why  do  you  measure  with  one  rule  to  the  clergy,  and  another  to 
the  laity  ?     Surely  the  best  reason  that  can  be  given  for  this  is 

Erejudice.  Should  any  man  rake  together  all  the  mischiefs  that 
ave  been  committed,  in  all  ages  and  nations,  by  soldiers  and 
lawyers,  you  would,  I  suppose,  conclude  fix>m  thence,  not  that 
the  state  should  be  deprived  of  those  useful  professions,  but  only 
that  their  exorbitances  should  be  guarded  against  and  punished. 
If  you  took  the  same  equitable  course  with  the  cler^,  there 
would  indeed  be  less  to  be  said  against  you;  but  tnen  you 
would  have  much  less  to  say.  This  plain,  obvious  consideration, 
if  every  one  who  read  considered,  would  lessen  the  credit  of  your 
dedaimers.  Ak.  But  when  all  is  said  that  can  be  ssdd,  it  must 
move  a  man's  indignation  to  see  reasonable  creatures,  under  the 
notion  of  study  and  learning,  employed  in  reading  and  writing 
so  many  voluminous  tracts  de  land  caprind,  Cri  I  shall  not 
undertake  the  vindication  of  theolo^cal  writings^  a  general  de^ 
fence  being  as  needless  as  a  general  charge  is  groundless.  Only 
let  them  speak  for  themselves,  and  let  no  man  condemn  them^ 
upon  the  word  of  a  minute  philosopher.  But  we  will  imagine 
the  very  worst,  and  suppose  a  wrangling  pedant  in  divinity  dis- 
putes, and  ruminates,  and  writes  upon  a  refined  point,  as  useless 
and  umnteU^ble  as  you  please.    Suppose  this  same  person  bred 

*  p.  Paolo  Istoiia  dell'  Inquisixione,  p.  42. 
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a  layman^  might  lie  not  have  emplojed  himself  in  tricking  bar- 
gains, vexatious  lawHsuits,  factions,  seditions,  and  such  like 
amusements,  with  much  more  prejudice  to  the  public?  Suffer 
then  curious  wits  to  spin  cobwebs ;  where  is  the  hurt  ?  Ale. 
The  mischief  is,  what  men  want  in  light  thej  commonly  make  up 
in  heat :  zeal  and  ill  nature  being  weapons  constantly  exerted 
by  the  partisans,  as  well  as  champions,  on  either  side :  and  those 
perhaps  not  mean  pedants  or  book-worms.  You  shall  often  see 
even  the  learned  and  eminent  divine  lay  himself  out  in  explaining 
things  inexplicable,  or  contend  for  a  barren  point  of  theory,  as  if 
his  life,  liberty,  or  fortune  were  at  stake.  Cru  No  doubt  all  points 
in  divinity  are  not  of  equal  moment  Some  may  be  too  fine  spun, 
and  others  have  more  stress  laid  on  them  than  thev  deserve.  Be 
the  subject  what  it  will,  you  shall  often  observe  that  a  point,  by 
being  controverted,  singled  out,  examined,  and  nearly  inspected, 
ffroweth  considerable  to  the  same  eye,  that,  perhaps,  would 
have  overlooked  it  in  a  large  and  comprehensive  view.  Nor  is 
it  an  uncommon  thing,  to  behold  ignorance  and  zeal  united  in 
men,  who  are  bom  with  a  spirit  of  party,  though  the  church  or 
religion  have  in  truth  but  small  share  in  it.  Nothing  is  easier 
than  to  make  a  caricatura  (as  the  painters  call  it*^  of  any  pro- 
fession upon  earth :  but  at  bottom,  there  leill  be  lonnd  nothing 
so  strange  in  all  this  charge  upon  the  cleigy,  as  the  partiality  of 
those  who  censure  them,  in  supposing  the  common  defects  of 
mankind  peculiar  to  their  order,  or  the  effect  of  religious  prin- 
ciples. Ale  Other  folks  may  dispute  or  squabble  as  they  please, 
and  nobody  mind  them ;  but  it  seems,  these  venerable  squabbles 
of  the  dei^  pass  for  learning,  and  interest  mankind  To  use 
the  words  of  tne  most  ingenious  ciiaracterizer  of  our  times,  '^  A 
ring  is  made,  and  readers  gather  in  abundance.  Every  one  takes 
party  and  encourages  his  own  side.  This  shall  be  my  champion ! 
This  man  for  my  money  I  Well  hit  on  our  side  I  Again  a  good 
stroke  I  There  he  was  even  with  him !  Ebkve  at  him  the  next 
bout  I  excellent  sport  I*^  Cru  Methinks  I  trace  the  man  of 
qualitv  and  breecung  in  this  delicate  satire,  which  so  politely 
ridicules  those  arguments,  answers,  defences,  and  rephcations 
which  the  press  groans  under.  Ale  To  the  infinite  waste  of 
time  and  paper,  and  all  the  while  nobody  is  one  whit  the  wiser. 
And  who  indeed  can  be  the  wiser  for  reading  books  upon  sub- 
jects quite  out  of  the  way,  incomprehensible,  and  most  wretchedly 
,  written  ?  What  man  of  sense  or  breeding  would  not  abhor  the* 
infection  of  prolix  pulpit  eloquence,  or  of  that  dry,  formal, 
pedantic,  stifi^  and  clumsy  style  which  smells  of  the  lamp  and  the 
college. 

XXI.  They  who  have  the  weakness  to  reverence  the  univer- 

*  Chancteriftics,  vol.  iii.  o.  2. 
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sities  as  seats  of  learning,  must  needs  think  this  a  strange  re- 
proach ;  but  it  is  a  very  just  one.  For  the  most  ingenious  men 
are  now  agreed,  that  they  are  only  nurseries  of  prejudice,  cor- 
ruption, barbarism,  and  pedantir.  Lm.  .For  my  part,  I  find  no 
fault  with  universities.  All  I  Know  is,  that  I  had  the  spending 
three  hundred  pounds  a  year  in  one  of  them,  and  think  it  the 
cheerfuUest  time  of  my  life.  As  for  their  books  and  style  I  had 
not  leisure  to  mind  them.  CrL  Whoever  has  a  mind  to  weed 
will  never  want  work ;  and  he  that  shall  pick  out  bad  books  on 
every  subject  will  soon  fill  his  library.  I  do  not  know  what 
theologicfd  writings  Alciphron  and  his  friends  may  be  conversant 
in ;  but  I  will  venture  to  say,  one  may  find  among  our  English 
divines  many  writers,  who  for  compass  of  learning,  weight  of 
matter,  strength  of  argument,  and  purity  of  style,  are  not  infe- 
rior to  any  in  our  language.  It  is  not  my  design  to  apologize  for 
the  universities :  whatever  is  amiss  in  them  (and  wnat  is  there 
perfect  among  men?)  I  heartily  wish  amenaed.  But  I  dare 
afiirm,  because  I  know  it  to  be  true,  that  any  impartial  observer, 
although  they  should  not  come  up  to  what  in  theory  he  might 
wish  or  imagine,  will  nevertheless  find  them  much  superior  to 
those  that  in  fact  are  to  be  found  in  other  countries,  and  far  be- 
yond the  mean  picture  that  is  drawn  of  them  by  minute  philo- 
sophers. It  is  natural  for  those  to  rail  most  at  places  of  educa- 
tion, who  have  profited  least  by  them.  Weak  and  fond  parents 
will  also  readily  impute  to  a  wrong  cause,  those  corruptions 
themselves  have  occasioned,  by  allowing  their  children  more 
money  than  they  knew  how  to  spend  innocently.  And  too  often 
a  gentleman  who  has  been  idle  at  the  college,  and  kept  idle  com- 
pany, will  judge  of  a  whole  university  from  his  own  cabal.  Ah. 
Crito  mistakes  the  point.  1[  vouch  the  authority,  not  of  a  dunce, 
or  a  rake,  or  absurd  parent,  but  of  the  most  consummate  critic 
this  aee  has  producea.  This  great  man  characterizeth  men  of 
the  <£urch  and  universities  with  the  finest  touches  and  most 
masteriy  penciL  What  do  you  think  he  calls  them  ?  EupJu 
What?  Ale.  Why,  the  black  tribe,  ma^cians,  formalists,  pe- 
dants, bearded  boys,  and,  having  sufficienthr  derided  and  exploded 
them  and  their  mean,  ungenteel  learning,  he  sets  most  admirable 
models  of  his  own  for  good  writing :  and  it  must  be  acknowledged 
they  are  the  finest  things  in  our  language ;  as  I  could  easily  con- 
vince you,  for  I  am  never  without  something  of  that  noble 
writer  about  me.  Euph.  He  is  then  a  noble  writer?  Ale.  I  tell 
you  he  is  a  nobleman.  Euph.  But  a  nobleman  who  writes  is  one 
thing,  and  a  noble  writer  another.  Ale.  Both  characters  are 
coincident,  as  you  may  see. 

XXII.  Upon  which  Alciphron  pulled  a  treatise  out  of  his 
pocket,  entitled  A  Soliloquy,  or  Advice  to  an  Author.  Would  you 
behold,  said  he,  looking  round  upon  the  company,  a  noble  speci- 
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men  of  fine  writing ;  do  but  dip  into  this  book :  which  Crito 
openings  read  verbatim  as  follows.* 


"  Where  tben  are  the  pleasures  which  ambitioa  pnmii 

And  love  affords  ?    How  is  the  gay  world  enjojed  ? 

Or  are  those  to  be  esteemed  no  pleasures 

Which  are  lost  by  dolness  and  inaeiion  ? 

But  indolence  is  the  highest  pleasure. 

To  live  and  not  to  feel  I     To  feel  no  trouble. 

What  good  then  T    Life  itself.     And  is 

This  properly  to  live  ?  is  sleeping  life  ? 

Is  this  what  I  should  study  to  prolong! 

Here  the 

Fantastic  tribe  itself  seem  scandalized. 

A  civil  war  begins :  the  major  part 

Of  the  capricious  dames  do  range  themaalvea 

On  reason's  side, 

And  declare  aeainst  the  languid  siren. 

Ambttbn  blushes  at  the  offi»ed  sweet 

Conceit  and  vanity  take  superior  airs. 

Even  luxury  herself  in  her  polite 

And  elegant  humour  reproves  the  apostate 

Sister, 

And  marks  her  as  an  alien  to  true  pleasure. 

Away  thou 

Drowsy  phantom  !  haunt  me  no  more ;  for  I 

Have  learned  from  better  than  thy  sisterhood 

That  life  and  happiness  consist  in  action 

And  employment 

But  here  a  busy  form  solicits  us. 

Active,  industrious,  watchful,  and  despising 

Pains,  and  labour.    She  wears  the  serious 

Countenance  of  virtue,  but  with  features 

Of  anxiety  and  disquiet 

What  is  it  she  mutters  T    What  looks  she  on  with 

Such  admiration  and  astonishment  ? 

Bags  !  ooffen !  heaps  of  shining  metal !     What  1 

For  the  service  of  luxury  t     For  hei; 

These  preparations  ?    Art  thou  then  her  friend. 

Grave  fancy !     Is  it  for  her  thou  toilest  1 

No,  but  for  provision  against  want 

But  luxury  apart,  tell  me  now, 

Hast  thou  not  already  a  competence  T 

It  is  good  to  be  secure  against  the  fear 

Of  starving.     Is  there  then  no  death  but  this  ? 

No  other  passage  out  of  life  t    Are  other  doors 

Secured  it  this  be  baned  7    Say  avarice  ! 

Thou  emptiest  of  phantoms,  is  it  not  vile 

Cowardice  thou  servest  ?  what  further  have  I  then 

To  do  with  thee,  thou  doubly  vile  dependant. 

When  once  I  have  dismissed  thy  patroness, 

And  despised  her  threats  ? 

Thus  I  contend  with  fency  and  opinion.** 

Euphranor,  havin?  heard  thus  far,  cried  out :  What  I  will  jou 
never  have  done  with  your  poetry  ?  another  time  may  serve :  but 
why  should  we  break  ofi*  our  conference  to  read  a  play  ?  You 
are  mistaken,  it  is  no  play  nor  poetiy,  replied  Alciphron,  but  a 

*  Part  ill  sect  il 
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fiimouB  modem  critic  moralizing  in  prose.  Yon  muet  know  this 
great  man  hath  (to  nse  his  own  words)  revealed  a  grand  arcanum 
to  the  worldy  having  instructed  mankind  in  what  he  calls  rptrror^ 
writing^  self-discaursing  practice^  and  author  practice^  and  showed 
'^that  bv  virtue  of  an  intimate  reoesS)  we  may  discover  a 
certain  duplicity  of  soul»  and  divide  our  self  into  two  parties, 
or  (as  he  varies  the  phrase)  practically  form  the  dual  num- 
ber." In  consequence  whereof,  he  hath  found  out  that  a  man 
may  argue  with  himself,  and  not  only  with  himself,  but  also 
with  notions,   sentiments,  and  vices,   which  by  a  marveUous 

Erosopopoeia  he  converts  into  so  many  ladies,  and  so  converted, 
e  confutes  and  confounds  them  in  a  divine  strain.  Can  any 
thing  be  finer,  bolder,  or  more  sublime  ?  Etq}h.  It  is  very 
wonderful  I  thought  indeed  you  had  been  reading  a  piece 
of  a  tragedy.  Is  this  he  who  despiseth  our  universities,  and  sets 
up  for  reforming  the  style  and  taste  of  the  age?  Ale.  The 
very  same.  This  is  the  admired  critic  of  our  tmdes.  Nothing 
can  stand  the  test  of  his  correct  judgment,  which  is  equally 
severe  to  poets  and  parsons.  ^'  The  British  muses,"  saith  this 
great  man,  ^^  lisp  as  in  their  cradles :  and  their  stammering 
tongues,  which  nothing  but  youth  and  rawness  can  excuse,  have 
hitherto  spoken  in  wretched  pun  and  quibble.  Our  dramatic 
Shakespear^  our  Fletcher,  Johnson,  and  our  epic  Milton  pre- 
serve this  style.  And,  according  to  him,  even  our  later  authors, 
aiming  at  a  false  sublime,  entertain  our  raw  fancy  and  unprac- 
tised ear,  which  has  not  yet  had  leisure  to  form  itself,  ana  be- 
come truly  musical"  EujA,  Pray  what  effect  may  the  lessons 
of  this  great  man,  in  whose  eyes  our  learned  professors  are  but 
bearded  boys,  and  our  most  celebrated  wits  but  wretched  pun- 
sters, have  had  upon  the  public  ?  Hath  he  rubbed  off  the 
coU^e  rust,  cured  the  rudeness  and  rawness  of  our  authors,  and 
reduced  them  to  his  own  Attic  standard?  Do  they  aspire  to  his 
true  sublime,  or  imitate  his  chaste,  ^maffected  style  ?  Ale. 
Doubtless  the  taste  of  the  age  is  much  mended :  in  proof 
whereof  his  writings  are  universally  admired.  When  our  author 
published  this  treatise,  he  foresaw  the  public  taste  would  improve 
apace ;  that  arts  and  letters  would  grow  to  neat  perfection ;  that 
there  would  be  a  happy  birth  of  genius:  oi  all  which  things  he 
spoke,  as  he  saith  himself,  in  a  prophetic  style.  CrL  And  yet 
notwithstanding  the  prophetical  predictions  of  this  critic,  I  do 
not  find  any  science  that  throve  among  us  of  late,  so  much  as  the 
minute  philosophy.  In  this  kind,  it  must  be  confessed,  we  have 
had  many  notable  productions.  But  whether  they  are  such  master- 
pieces for  good  writing,  I  leave  to  be  determined  by  their  readers. 
XXIII.  In  the  mean  time,  I  must  beg  to  be  excused,  if  I 
cannot  believe  your  great  man  on  his  bare  word,  when  he  would 
have  us  think,  that  ignorance  and  ill  taste  are  owin^  to  the  Chris- 
tian religion  or  the  clergy ;  it  being  my  sincere  opinion,  that  what- 
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ever  learning  or  knowledge  we  hare  among  us,  is  derived  from 
that  order.  If  those,  who  are  so  sagadousat  discovering  a  mote 
in  other  eyes,  would  but  purge  their  own,  I  believe  thej  might 
easily  see  this  truth.  For  what  but  religion  could  kindle  and 
preserve  a  spirit  towards  learning,  in  such  a  northern,  rough  peo- 
ple? Greece  produced  men  of  active  and  subtile  genius.  The 
public  conventions  and  emulations  of  their  cities  forwarded  that 

! renins ;  and  their  natural  curiosity  was  amused  and  excited  by 
earned  conversations,  in  their  public  walks  and  gardens  and  por^ 
ticos.  Our  genius  leads  to  amusements  of  a  grosser  kind :  we 
breathe  a  grosser  and  a  colder  air :  and  that  curiosity  which  was 
general  in  the  Athenians,  and  the  gratifying  of  which  was  their 
chief  recreation,  is  among  our  people  of  fashion  treated  like  af- 
fectation, and  as  such  banished  from  polite  assemblies  and  places 
of  resort ;  and  without  doubt  would  m  a  little  time  be  banished 
the  country,  if  it  were  not  for  the  great  reservoirs  of  learning, 
where  those  formalists,  pedants,  and  bearded  boys,  as  your  pro- 
found critic  calls  them,  are  maintained  by  the  liberalilj  and  piety 
of  our  predecessors.  For  it  is  as  evident  that  religion  was  the 
cause  of  those  seminaries,  as  it  is  that  they  are  the  cause  or  source 
of  all  the  learning  and  taste  which  is  to  be  found,  even  in  those 
very  men  who  are  the  declared  enemies  of  our  religion  and  public 
foundations.  Every  one,  who  knows  any  thing,  knows  we  are 
indebted  for  our  learning  to  the  Greek  and  Latin  tongues.  This 
those  severe  censors  will  readily  grant.  Perhaps  they  may  not 
be  so  ready  to  grant,  what  all  men  must  see,  that  we  are  indebted 
for  those  tongues  to  our  religion.  What  else  could  have  made 
foreign  and  oead  languages  in  such  request  among  us  ?  What 
could  have  kept  in  being  and  handed  them  down  to  our  times, 
through  so  many  dark  ages  in  which  the  world  was  wasted  and 
disfigured  by  wars  and  violence  ?  What,  but  a  r^ard  to  the 
holy  scriptures,  and  theological  writings  of  the  fathers  and  doc* 
tors  of  the  church  ?  And  in  fact,  do  we  not  find  that  the  learn- 
ing of  those  times  was  soleljr  in  the  hands  of  ecclesiastics,  that 
they  alone  lighted  the  lamp  m  succession  one  from  another,  and 
transmitted  it  down  to  after-ages ;  and  that  ancient  books  were 
collected  and  preserved  in  their  colleges  and  seminaries,  when  aU 
love  and  remembrance  of  polite  arts  and  studies  was  extinguished 
among  the  laity,  whose  ambition  entirely  turned  to  arms  ? 

XXIY.  Ale  There  is,  I  must  needs  say,  one  sort  of  learning 
undoubtedly  of  Christian  original,  and  peculiar  to  the  universities 
where  our  youth  spend  several  years  in  acquiring  that  mysterious 
jargon  of  scholasticism ;  than  which  tliere  could  never  have  been 
contrived  a  more  effectual  method  to  perplex  and  confound  human 
understanding.  It  is  true,  gentlemen  are  untaught  by  the  world 
what  they  have  been  taught  at  the  collie :  but  then  their  time 
is  doubly  lost     CrL  But  what  if  this  scholastic  learning  was  not 
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of  Christian  but  of  Mahometan  original,  being  derived  from  the 
Arabs  ?  And  what  if  this  grievance  of  gentlemen's  spending 
several  years  in  learning  and  unlearning  this  jargon,  be  all  gri- 
mace and  a  specimen  only  of  the  truth  and  candour  of  certain 
minute  philosophers,  who  raise  great  invectives  from  slight  occa- 
sions, and  jud^  too  often  without  inquiring  ?  Surely  it  would 
be  no  such  deplorable  loss  of  time,  if  a  young  gentlemen  spent  a 
few  months  upon  that  so  much  despised  and  decried  art  of  logic, 
a  surfeit  of  wnich  is  by  no  means  the  prevailing  nuisance  of  tnis 
age.  It  is  one  thing  to  waste  one's  time  in  learning  and  unlearn- 
ing the  barbarous  terms,  wiredrawn  distinctions,  and  prolix  so- 
phistry of  the  schoolmen,  and  another  to  attain  some  exactness 
m  deBning  and  arguing :  things  perhaps  not  altogether  beneath 
the  dignity  even  of  a  minute  phuosopner.  There  was  indeed  a 
time,  when  logic  was  considered  as  its  own  object :  and  that  art  of 
reasoning,  instead  of  being  transferred  to  things,  turned  altogether 
upon  words  and  abstractions :  which  produced  a  sort  of  leprosy 
in  all  parts  of  knowledge,  corrupting  and  converting  them  into 
hollow,  verbal  disputations  in  a  most  impure  dialect  But  those 
times  are  past ;  and  that,  which  had  been  cultivated  as  the  prin- 
cipal learning  for  some  ages,  is  now  considered^  in  another  bght, 
and  by  no  means  makes  that  figure  in  the  universities,  or  bears 
that  part  in  the  studies  of  young  gentlemen  educated  there,  which 
is  pretended  by  those  admirable  reformers  of  religion  and  learn- 
ing, the  minute  philosophers. 

aXY.  But  who  were  they  that  encouraged  and  produced  the 
restoration  of  arts  and  polite  learning  ?  TVnat  share  had  the  mi- 
nute philosophers  in  this  afiair?  Matthias  Corvinus,  kinff  of 
Hungary,  Alphonsus,  king  of  Naples,  Cosmus  de  Medicis,  Picus 
of  Mirandula,  and  other  princes  and  great  men,  famous  for  learn- 
ing themselves,  and  for  encouraging  it  in  others  with  a  munificent 
liberality,  were  neither  Turks,  nor  gentiles,  nor  minute  philoso- 
phers. Who  was  it  that  transplanted  and  revived  the  Greek 
language  and  authors,  and  with  them  all  polite  arts  and  literature 
in  the  west  ?  Was  it  not  chiefly  Bessarion,  a  cardinal,  Marcus 
Musurus,  an  archbishop,  Theodore  Beza,  a  private  clergyman  ? 
Has  there  been  a  greater  and  more  renowned  patron  and  restorer 
of  elegant  studies  in  every  kind,  since  the  days  of  Augustus 
Csesar,  than  Leo  the  tenth,  pope  of  Rome?  Did  any  writers 
approach  the  purity  of  the  classics  nearer  than  the  cardinab 
Bembus  and  Sadoletus,  or  than  the  bishops  Jovius  and  Yida  ?  not 
to  mention  an  endless  number  of  ingenious  ecclesiastics,  who 
flourished  on  the  other  side  of  the  Alps  in  the  golden  age  (as  the 
Italians  call  it)  of  Leo  the  tenth,  and  wrote,  both  in  their  own 
language  and  the  Latin,  after  the  best  models  of  antiquity.  ^  It 
is  true,  this  first  recovery  of  learning  preceded  the  reformation, 
and  lighted  the  way  to  it :  but  the  religious  controversies,  which 
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ensued,  did  wonderftilly  propagate  and  improve  it  in  all  parts  cf 
Christendom.  And  surely^  the  church  of  England  is,  at  least,  as 
well  calculated  for  the  encoun^ment  of  learning  as  that  of 
Rome.  Experience  confirms  this  observation ;  and  I  believe  the 
minute  philosophers  will  not  be  so  partial  to  Rome  as  to  deny  it. 
Ale.  It  IS  impossible  your  account  of  learning  beyond  the  Alps 
should  be  true.  The  noble  critic  in  my  hands,  having  oompu- 
mented  the  French,  to  whom  he  allows  some  good  authors,  asserts 
of  other  foreigners,  particularly  the  Italians,  ''that  they  may  be 
reckoned  no  &tter  tnan  the  corrupters  of  true  learning  and  eru- 
dition." Cru  With  some  sorts  of  critics,  dogmatical  censures 
and  conclusions  are  not  always  the  result  of  perfect  knowledge 
or  exact  inquiry :  and  if  they  harangue  upon  taste,  truth«of  art, 
a  just  piece,  grace  of  style,  Attic  el^ance,  and  such  topics,  they 
are  to  be  understood  only  as  those  that  would  fain  talk  themselves 
into  reputation  for  courage.  To  hear  Thrasymachus  speak  of 
resentment,  duels,  and  point  of  honour,  one  would  think  him 
ready  to  burst  with  valour.  Lys.  Whatever  merit  this  writer 
may  have  as  a  demolisher,  I  always  thought  he  had  very  little  as 
a  builder.  It  is  natural  for  careless  writers  to  run  into  faults 
they  never  think  of;  but  for  an  exact  and  severe  critic  to  shoot 
his  bolt  at  random,  is  unpardonable.  K  he,  who  professes  at 
every  turn  a  high  esteem  for  polite  writing,  should  yet  despise 
those  who  most  excel  in  it,  one  would  be  tempted  to  suspect  his 
taste.  But  if  the  very  man,  who  of  all  men  talks  most  about 
art,  and  taste,  and  critical  skill,  and  would  be  thought  to  have 
most  considered  those  points,  should  of^en  deviate  from  his  own 
rules,  into  the  false  sublime  or  the  mauvaue  pknsanterie :  what 
reasonable  man  would  follow  the  taste  and  judgment  of  such  a 
guide,  or  be  seduced  to  climb  the  steep  ascent,  or  tread  in  the 
rugged  paths  of  virtue  on  his  recommendation? 

XX  vX  Ale,  But  to  return,  methinks  Crito  makes  no  com- 
pliment to  the  genius  of  his  country,  in  supposing  that  English- 
men might  not  have  wrought  out  of  themselves  all  art  and 
science  and  good  taste,  without  being  beholden  to  church,  or 
universities,  or  ancient  languages.  CrL  What  might  have  been 
is  only  conjecture.  ^Vhat  has  been,  it^is  not  difficult  to  know. 
That  there  is  a  vein  in  Britain  of  as  rich  an  ore  as  ever  was  in 
any  country,  I  will  not  deny ;  but  it  lies  deep,  and  will  cost  pains 
to  come  at:  and  extrordinary  pains  require  an  extraordmary 
motive.  ^  As  for  what  lies  next  the  surface,  it  seems  but  indiffe- 
rent, being  neither  so  good  nor  in  such  plenty  as  in  some  other 
countries.  It  was  the  comparison  of  an  ingenious  Florentine, 
that  the  celebrated  poems  of  Tasso  and  Anosto  are  like  two 
gardens,  the  one  of  cucumbers,  the  other  of  melons.  In  the  one 
you  shidl  find  few  bad,  but  the  best  are  not  a  very  good  fruit,  in 
the  other  much  the  greater  part  are  good  for  nothing,  but  those 
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that  are  good  are  excellent.  Perhaps  the  same  comparison  may 
hold,  between  the  English  and  some  of  their  neighbours.  Ale. 
But  suppose  we  should  grant  that  the  Christian  religion  and  its 
seminaries  might  have  been  of  use,  in  preserving  or  retrieving 
polite  arts  and  letters;  what  then?  Will  you  make  this  an 
argument  of  its  truth?  Cri,  I  will  make  it  an  argument  of 
prejudice  and  ingratitude  in  those  minute  philosophers,  who  ob- 
ject darkness,  ignorance,  and  rudeness,  as  an  effect  of  that  very 
thing,  which  above  all  others  hath  enUghtened  and  civilized  and 
embellished  their  country :  which  is  as  truly  indebted  to  it  for' 
arts  and  sciences  (which  nothing  but  religion  was  ever  known  to 
have  planted  in  such  a  latitude)  as  for  that  general  sense  of  virtue 
and  humanity,  and  the  belief  of  a  providence  and  future  state, 
which  ail  the  argumentation  of  minute  philosophers  hath  not  yet 
been  able  to  abmish. 

XXYIL  ytlc.  It  is  strange  you  should  still  persist  to  argue, 
as  if  all  the  gentlemen  of  our  sect  were  enemies  to  virtue,  and 
downright  aweists :  though  I  have  assured  you  of  the  contrary, 
and  that  we  have  among  us  several,  who  profess  themselves  m 
the  interests  of  virtue  and  natural  religion,  and  have  also  declared, 
that  I  myself  do  now  argue  upon  that  foot.  Cri,  How  can  you 
pretend  to  be  in  the  interest  of  natural  religion,  and  yet  be 
professed  enemies  of  the  Christian,  the  only  established  religion 
which  includes  whatever  is  excellent  in  the  natural,  and  which  is 
the  only  means  of  making  those  precepts,  duties,  and  notions,  so 
called,  become  reverenced  throughout  the  worid  ?  Would  not 
he  be  thought  weak  or  insincere,  who  should  go  about  to  persuade 
people,  that  he  was  much  in  the  interests  of  an  earthly  monarch ; 
that  he  loved  and  admired  his  government ;  when  at  the  same 
time  he  showed  himself  on  all  occasions  a  most  bitter  enemy  of 
those  very  persons  and  methods,  which  above  all  others  contri- 
buted most  to  his  service,  and  to  make  his  dignity  known  and 
revered,  his  laws  observed,  or  his  dominion  extended  ?  And  is 
not  this  what  minute  philosophers  do,  while  they  set  up  for  ad- 
vocates of  God  and  religion^  and  yet  do  all  they  can  to  discredit 
Christians  and  their  worship  ?  It  must  be  owned,  indeed,  that 
you  argue  against  Christianity,  as  the  cause  of  evil  and  wicked- 
ness in  the  world ;  but  with  such  arguments,  and  in  such  a  man- 
ner, as  might  equally  prove  the  same  thing  of  civil  government, 
of  meat  and  drink,  of  every  faculty  and  profession,  of  learning, 
of  eloquence,  and  even  of  human  reason  itself.  After  all,  even 
those  of  your  sect  who  allow  themselves  to  be  called  deists,  if 
their  notions  are  thoroughly  examined,  will,  I  fear,  be  found  to 
indode  little  of  religion  in  them.  As  for  the  providence  of  God 
watching  over  the  conduct  of  human  agents,  and  dispensing 
blessings  or  chastisements,  the  immo.rtality  of  the  soul,  a  finid 
judgment,  and  future  state  of  rewards  and  punishments;  how 
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few,  if  Bnj,  of  your  free-thinkerB  have  made  it  their  endeavour 
to  possess  men's  minds  with  a  serious  sense  of  those  great  points 
of  natural  religion  I  How  manvy  on  the  contraij,  endeavour  to 
render  the  belief  of  them  doubtful  or  ridiculous !  Lys.  To  speak 
the  truth,  I,  for  mj  part,  had  never  any  liking  to  reUgion  of  any 
kind,  either  revealed  or  unrevealed:  and  I  dare  venture  to  say 
the  same  for  those  gentlemen  of  our  sect  that  I  am  acquainted 
]Hrith,  having  never  observed  them  guilty  of  so  much  meanness, 
as  even  to  mention  the  name  of  GK)d  with  reverence,  or  speak 
with  the  least  r^ard  of  piety  or  any  sort  of  worship.  Inere 
may  perhaps  be  found  one  or  two  formal  pretenders  to  enthusiasm 
and  devotion,  in  the  way  of  natural  religion,  who  lauehed  at 
Christians  for  publishing  hynms  and  meditations,  whue  they 
plagued  the  world  with  as  bad  of  their  own :  but  the  sprightly 
men  make  a  jest  of  all  this.  It  seems  to  us  imere  pedantry. 
Sometimes,  indeed,  in  good  comnany  one  may  hear  a  word  dropped 
in  commendation  of  honour  ana  good  nature :  but  the  former  of 
these,  by  connoisseurs,  is  always  understood  to  mean  nothing  but 
fashion,  as  the  latter  is  nothing  but  temper  and  constitution, 
which  guides  a  man  just  as  appetite  doth  a  brute. 

XXV I  EL  And  after  all  these  aiguments  and  notions,  which 
beget  one  another  without  end ;  to  take  the  matter  short,  neither 
I  nor  my  friends  for  our  souls  could  ever  comprehend,  why  man 
might  not  do  very  well,  and  govern  himself  without  any  religion 
at  all,  as  well  as  a  brute,  which  is  thought  the  sillier  creature  of 
the  twa  Have  brutes  instincts,  senses,  appetites,  and  passions, 
to  steer  and  conduct  them  ?  So  have  men,  an^  reason  over  and 
above  to  consult  upon  occasion.  From  these  premises  we  con- 
clude, the  road  of  human  life  is  sufficiently  lighted  without 
religion.  Cri  Brutes  having  but  small  power,  limited  to  things 
present  or  particular,  are  sufficiently  opposed  and  kept  in  order, 
by  the  force  or  faculties  of  other  animals  and  the  skill  of  man, 
without  conscience  or  religion:  but  conscience  is  a  necessary 
balance  to  human  reason,  a  faculty  of  such  mighty  extent  and 
power,  especially  toward  mischief.  Besides,  other  animals  are, 
by  the  law  of  their  nature,  determined  to  one  certain  end  or  kind 
of  bein^,  without  inclination  or  means  either  to  deviate  or  go 
beyond  it.  But  man  hath  in  him  a  will  and  higher  principle ; 
by  virtue  whereof  he  may  pursue  diflFerent  or  even  contrary  ends, 
and  either  fall  short  of  or  exceed  the  perfection  natural  to  his 
species  in  this  world,  as  he  is  capable  eiilier,  by  giving  up  the 
reins  to  his  sensual  appetites,  of  degrading  himself  into  the  con- 
dition of  brutes,  or  else,  by  well  ordering  and  improving  his 
mind,  of  bein^  transformed  into  the  similitude  of  angels.  Man 
alone  of  all  animals  hath  understanding  to  know  his  God.  What 
ayaileth  this  knowledge  unless  it  be  to  ennoble  man,  and  raise 
him  to  an  imitation  and  participation  of  the  divinity  ?    Or  what 
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could  such  ennoblement  avail  if.  to  end  with  this  life  ?  Or  how 
can  these  things  take  effect  without  religion  ?  But  the  points  of 
vice  and  virtue>  man  and  beast,  sense  and  intellect,  have  been 
already  at  large  canvassed.  Whatl  Lysides,  would  you  have 
us  go  back  where  we  were  three  or  four  days  ago  ?  Lys.  By  no 
means:  I  had  much  rather  go  forward,  and  ms^e  an  end  as  soon 
as  possible.  But  to  save  trouble,  give  me  leave  to  tell  you  once 
for  all,  that,  say  what  you  can,  you  shall  never  persuade  me  so 
many  ingenious,  agreeable  men  are  in  the  wrong,  and  a  pack  of 
snarling,  sour  bigots  in  the  right. 

XXIX.  Cru  O  Lysicles,  I  neither  look  for  religion  among 
bigots,  nor  reason  among  libertines;  each  kind  disgrace  their 
several  pretensions;  the  one  owning  no  regard  even  to  the 
plainest  and  most  importaut  truths,  while  the  others  exert  an 
angry  zeal  for  points  of  least  concern.  And  surely  whatever 
there  is  of  silly,  narrow,  and  uncharitable  in  the  bigot,  the  same 
is  in  great  measure  to  be  imputed  to  the  conceited  ignorance,  and 
petulant  profaneness,  of  the  libertine.  And  it  is  not  at  all  un- 
likely that  as  libertines  make  bigots,  so  bigots  should  make  liber- 
tines, the  extreme  of  one  party  being  ever  observed  to  produce  a 
contrary  extreme  of  another.  And  although,  while  these  adver- 
saries draw  the  rope  of  contention,  reason  and  religion  are  often 
called  upon,  yet  are  they  perhaps  very  little  considered  or  con* 
cemed  in  the  contest.  Lysicles,  instead  of  answering  Crito, 
turned  short  upon  Alciphron.  It  was  always  my  opimon,  said 
he,  that  nothing  could  be  sillier  than  to  think  of  destroying 
Christianity,  by  crying  up  natural  religion.  Whoever  thinks 
highly  of  the  one  can  never,  with  a  consistency,  think  meanly 
of  the  other;  it  being  very  evident  that  natural 'religion,  without 
revealed,  never  was  and  never  can  be  established  or  received  any 
where  but  in  the  brains  of  a  few  idle  speculative  men.  I  was 
aware  what  your  concessions  would  come  to.  The  belief  of  God,  - 
virtue,  a  future  state,  and  such  fine  notions,  are,  as  every  one  may 
see  with  half  an  eye,  the  very  basis  and  comer-stone  of  the 
Christian  religion.  Lay  but  this  foundation  for  them  to  build  on, 
and  you  shall  soon  see  what  superstructures  our  men  of  divinity 
will  raise  from  it.  The  truth  and  importance  of  those  points 
once  admitted,  a  man  need  be  no  conjurer  to  prove^  upon  that 
principle,  the  excellency  and  usefulness  of  the  Christian  religion : 
and  then  to  be  sure  there  must  be  priests  to  teach  and  propagate 
this  useful  religion.  And  if  priests,  a  regular  subordination 
without  doubt  m  this  worthy  society,  and  a  provision  for  their 
maintenance,  such  as  may  enable  them  to  perform  all  their  rites 
and  ceremonies  with  decency,  and  keep  their  sacred  character 
above  contempt.  And  the  plain  consequence  of  all  this  is  a 
confederacy  between  the  prince  and  the  priesthood  to  subdue  the 
people :  so  we  have  let  in  at  once  upon  us  a  long  train  of  eccle- 
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siastical  eYils,  priestcraft,  hienurchjy  inquisitioi].  We  haye  loet 
our  liberty  and  property,  and  put  the  nation  to  Tast  expense, 
only  to  purchase  bridles  and  saddles  for  their  own  bocka 

aX!a.  This  being  spoke  with  some  sharpness  of  tone,  and  an 
upbraiding  air,  touched  Alciphron  to  the  quick,  who  replied  no- 
thing, but  showed  confusion  in  his  looks.  Crito,  smiling,  looked 
at  Euphranor  and  me,  then,  casting  an  eye  on  the  two  philoso- 
phers, spoke  as  follows :  if  I  may  be  admitted  to  interpose  good 
offices,  for  preyenting  a  rupture  between  old  friends  ana  farewien 
in  opinion,  I  would  obserye,  that  in  this  charge  oi  Lysicles  there 
is  something  right  and  something  wrong.  It  seems  right  to 
assert  as  he  doth,  that  the  real  bel^  of  natural  religion  wul  lead 
a  man  to  approye  of  reyealed :  but  it  is  as  wrong  to  assert^  that 
inquisitions,  tyranny,  and  ruin  must  follow  from  thence.  Your 
free-thinkers,  without  offence  be  it  said,  seem  to  mistake  their 
talent  They  imagine  strongly,  but  reason  weakly ;  mighty  at 
exaggeration,  and  jejune  in  argument !  Can  no  memod  be  found 
to  relieye  them  from  the  terror  of  that  fierce  and  bloody  animal, 
an  English  parson?  Will  it  not  suffice  to  pare  his  talons  with- 
out chopping  off  his  fingers?  Then  th^  are  such  wonderful 
patriots  for  Uberty  and  property  I  When  i  hear  these  two  words 
m  the  mouth  of  a  minute  philosopher,  I  am  put  in  mind  of  the 
Teste  di  Ferro  at  Rome.  His  noliness,  it  seems,  not  haying 
power  to  assign  penrions  on  Spanish  benefices  to  any  but  natives 
of  Spain,  always  keeps  at  Home  two  Spaniards,  oJled  Teste  di 
Ferro,  who  haye  the  name  of  all  such  pencdons  but  not  the  pro- 
fit, which  goes  to  Italians.  As  we  may  see  eyery  day,  both 
thin^  and  notions  placed  to  the  account  of  liberty  and  property, 
whicn  in  reality  neither  haye  nor  are  meant  to  haye  any  share  in 
themr  What  I  is  it  impossible  for  a  man  to  be  a  Chnstian  but 
he  must  be  a  slaye ;  or  a  clergyman,  but  he  must  haye  the  prin- 
ciples of  an  inquisitor  ?  I  am  far  from  screening  and  justifying 
appetite  of  domination  or  tyrannical  power  in  ecclesiastics.  Some, 
who  haye  been  guilty  in  that  respect,  haye  sorely  paid  for  it,  and 
it  is  to  be  hoped  they  always  wilL  But  haying  laid  the  fury  and 
folly  of  the  ambitious  prelate,  is  it  not  time  to  look  about  and 
spy  whether,  on  the  other  hand,  some  eyil  may  not  possibly 
accrue  to  the  state,  from  the  overflowing  zeal  of  an  independent 
whi^?  This  I  may  affirm,  without  being  at  any  pains  to  prove 
it,  tnat  the  worst  tyranny  this  nation  ever  felt  was  from  the 
hands  of  patriots  of  that  stamp. 

XXXI.  Lys.  1  don't  know.  Tyranny  is  a  harsh  word,  and 
sometimes  misapplied.  When  spirited  men  of  independent 
maxims  create  a  ferment,  or  make  a  change  in  the  state :  he  that 
loseth  is  apt  to  consider  things  in  one  light,  and  he  that  wins  in 
another.  In  the  meantime  this  is  certainly  good  policy,  that  we 
should  be  frugal  of  our  money,  and  reserve  it  for  better  uses 
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than  to  expend  on  the  church  and  religion.  Cru  Surely  the  old 
apolo^e  of  the  belly  and  members  need  not  be  repeated  to  such 
loiowing  men.  It  should  seem  as  needless  to  observe,  that  all 
other  states,  which  ever  made  any  figure  in  the  world  for  wisdom 
and  politeness,  have  thought  learning  deserved  encouragement 
as  well  as  the  sword ;  that  grants  for  religious  uses  were  as  fitting 
as  for  knights'  service ;  and  foundations  tor  propagating  piety,  as 
necessary  to  the  public  welfare  and  defence,  as  either  civil  or 
military  establishments.  But  I  ask  who  are  at  this  expense, 
and  what  is  this  expense  so  much  complained  of?  Z^s,  As  if 
you  had  never  heard  of  church  lands  and  tithes.  Cri.  But  I 
would  fiiin  know,  how  they  can  be  chaiged  as  an  expense,  either 
upon  the  nation  or  private  men.  Where  nothing  is  exported 
the  nation  loseth  notmng:  and  it  is  all  one  to  the  public,  whether 
m<Hiey  drculates  at  home  through  the  hands  of  a  vicar  or  a 
squire.  Then  as  for  private  men,  who,  for  want  of  thought,  are 
full  of  complaint  about  the  payment  of  tithes;  can  any  man 
justly  comdbdn  of  it  as  a  tax,  ihat  he  pays  what  never  belonged 
to  him?  The  tenant  rents  his  farm  with  this  condition,  and 
pays  his  landlord  proportionably  less  than  if  his  farm  had  been 
exempt  from  it:  so  he  loseth  nothing;  it  being  all  one  to  him 
whether  he  pays  his  pastor  or  his  lanmord.  The  landlord  cannot 
complain  that  he  has  not  what  he  hath  no  right  to,  either  by 
grant,  purchase,  or  inheritance.  This  is  the  case  of  tithes ;  and 
as  for  the  church  lands,  he  surely  can  be  no  firee-thinker,  nor  any 
thinker  at  all,  who  doth  not  see  that  no  man,  whether  noble,  sen- 
ile, or  plebeian,  hath  any  sort  of  right  or  claim  to  them,  which 
he  may  not  with  equal  justice  pretend  to  all  the  lands  in  the 
kingdom.  Ia^s,  At  present  indeed  we  have  no  rights  and  that  is 
our  complaint*  CrL  You  would  have  then  what  you  have  no 
right  ta  Lys.  Not  so  neither:  what  we  would  have  is  first  a 
right  conveyed  by  law,  and  in  the  next  place,  the  lands  by  vir- 
tue of  such  right  CrL  In  order  to  this,  it  m^ht  be  expedient* 
in  the  first  place,  to  get  an  act  passed  for  excommunicating  from 
all  civil  rights  every  man  that  is  a  Christian,  a  sdbolar,  and  wears 
a  black  coat,  as  guilty  of  three  capital  oflFences  against  the  public 
weal  of  diis  reahn.  Lys.  To  d^  frankly,  I  think  it  would  be 
an  excellent  good  act.  It  would  provide  at  once  for  several  de* 
serving  men,  rare  artificers  in  wit  and  argument  and  ridicule^ 
who  have,  too  many  of  them,  but  onall  lortunes  with  a  great 
urear  of  merit  towards  their  country,  which  they  have  so  long 
enlightened  and  adorned  gratis.  Eupfu  Pray  tell  me,  Lysicles, 
ate  not  the  clergy  legally  possessed  of  their  lands  and  emolu- 
ments? Im8.  Nobody  demes  it.  Eupfu  Have  they  not  been 
possessed  of  them  from  time  immemorial  ?  Lys.  This  too  Lgrant 
£«pA.  They  daim  them  by  law  and  ancient  prescription.  Lys. 
They  do.    Eup/u  Have  the  oldest  families  of  the  nobility  a 
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better  title?  Lyt.  I  believe  not.  It  grieves  me  to  see  so  many 
overgrown  estates  in  the  hands  of  ancient  fifuniliea^  on  acooont  of 
no  other  merit,  but  what  they  brought  with  them  into  the  world. 
Euph,  MsLj  you  not  then  as  well  take  their  lands  too,  and  be- 
stow them  on  the  minute  philosophers,  as  persons  of  more  merit  ? 
Ly$,  So  much  the  better.  This  enlarges  our  view,  and  opens  a 
new  scene :  it  is  very  delightful,  in  the  contemplation  of  truth, 
to  behold  how  one  theory  grows  out  of  another.  Ale.  Old  Psetus 
used  to  say,  that  if  the  clergy  were  deprived  of  their  hire,  we 
should  lose  the  most  popular  argument  against  them.  Lys.  But 
so  long  as  men  live  by  reli^on,  there  will  never  be  wanting 
teachers  and  writers  in  defence  of  it  Cri.  And  how  can  yon  be 
sure  they  would  be  wanting,  though  they  did  not  live  by  it; 
since  it  is  well  known  Christianity  had  its  defenders  even  when 
men  died  by  it  ?  Ly$.  One  thing  I  know,  there  is  a  rare  nursery 
of  young  plants  growing  up,  who  have  been  carefully  guarded 
against  every  air  of  prejudice,  and  sprinkled  with  the  dew  of 
our  choicest  principles ;  meanwhile  wishes  are  wearisome,  and  to 
our  infinite  re^t  nothing  can  be  done,  so  long  as  there  remains 
any  prejudice  in  favour  of  old  customs  and  mws  and  national 
constitutions,  which,  at  bottom,  we  very  well  know  and  can  de- 
monstrate to  be  only  words  and  notions. 

XXXIL  But,  1  can  never  hope,  Crito,  to  make  you  think 
my  schemes  reasonable.  We  reason  each  right  upon  his  own 
principles,  and  shall  never  agree  till  we  quit  our  principles, 
which  cannot  be  done  by  reasoning.  We  all  talk  of  just,  and 
right,  and  wrong,  and  public  goo^  and  all  those  thini^  The 
names  may  be  the  same,  but  the  notions  and  conclusions  veiy 
different,  perhaps  diametrically  opposite ;  and  yet  each  may  admit 
of  clear  proofs,  and  be  inferred  by  the  same  wav  of  reasoning. 
For  instance,  the  gentlemen  of  the  club  which  I  n^uent,  define 
man  to  be  a  sociable  animal :  consequently,  we  exclude  from  this 
definition  all  those  human  creatures,  of  whom  it  may  be  said,  we 
had  rather  have  their  room  than  their  company.  And  such, 
though  wearing  the  shape  of  man,  are  to  be  esteemed  in  all 
account  of  reason,  not  as  men,  but  only  as  human  creaturesL 
Hence  it  plainly  follows,  that  men  of  pleasure,  men  of  humour, 
and  men  of  wit,  are  alone  properly  and  truly  to  be  conffldered  as 
men.  Whatever  therefore  conduceth  to  the  emolument  of  such 
is  for  the  good  of  mankind,  and  consequently  very  just  and  law- 
ful, although  seeming  to  be  attended  with  loss  or  damage  to 
other  creatures :  inasmuch  as  no  real  injury  can  be  done  in  life 
or  property  to  those,  who  know  not  how  to  enjov'  them.  This 
we  hold  for  clear  and  well  connected  reasoning.  But  others  may 
view  things  in  another,  light,  assign  different  definitions,  draw 
other  inferences,  and  perhaps  consider,  what  we  suppose  the  very 
top  and  flower  of  the  creation,  only  as  a  wart  or  excrescence  of 
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haman  nature.  From  all  which  there  must  ensue  a  very  different 
system  of  morals,  politics,  rights,  and  notions.  Cri.  If  you 
have  a  mind  to  ai^e,  we  will  argue ;  if  yon  have  more  mind  to 
jest,  we  will  laugh  with  you.     Lys. 


Ridentem  dicero  verum 


Quid  vetat  T 

This  partition  of  our  kind  into  men  and  human  creatures,  puts 
me  in  mind  of  another  notion,  broached  by  one  of  our  dub, 
whom  we  used  to  call  the  Pythagorean. 

XXXIIL  He  made  a  threefold  partition  of  the  hmnan  species, 
into  birds,  beasts,  and  fishes,  being  of  opinion  that  the  road  of 
life  lies  upwards,  in  a  perpetual  ascent  through  the  scale  of  being : 
in  such  sort,  that  the  souls  of  insects  after  death  make  their 
second  appearance,  in  the  shape  of  perfect  animals,  birds,  beasts, 
or  fishes;  which  upon  their  death  are  preferred  into  human 
bodies,  and  in  the  next  stage  into  beings  of  a  higher  and  more 
perfect  kind.  This  man  we  considered  at  first  as  a  sort  of  he- 
retic, because  his  scheme  seemed  not  to  consist  with  our  funda- 
mental tenet,  the  mortality  of  the  soul :  but  he  justified  the 
notion  to  be  innocent,  inasmuch  as  it  included  nothing  of  reward 
or  punishment,  and  was  not  proved  by  any  argument,  which 
supposed  or  implied  either  incorporeal  spirit  or  providence,  being 
only  inferred,  by  way  of  analogy,  from  what  he  had  observed  in 
human  afiairs,  the  court,  the  church,  and  the  army ;  wherein  the 
tendency  is  always  upwards  from  lower  posts  to  higher.  Ac- 
cording to  this  system,  the  fishes  are  those  men  who  swim  in 
51easure,  such  as  petits  mattres,  bans  vivansy  and  honest  fellowp. 
?he  beasts  are  dry,  drud^ng,  covetous,  rapacious  folk,  and  all 
those  addicted  to  care  and  business  like  oxen,  and  other  dry  land 
animals,  which  spend  their  lives  in  labour  and  fati^e.  The 
birds  are  airy,  notional  men,  enthusiasts,  projectors,  philosophers, 
and  such  like :  in  each  species  every  individual  retaming  a  tinc- 
ture of  his  former  state,  which  constitutes  what  is  callea  genius. 
If  you  ask  me  which  species  of  human  creatures  I  like  best,  I 
answer,  the  flying  fish ;  that  is,  a  man  of  animal  enjoyment  with 
a  mixture  of  whim.  Thus  you  see  we  have  our  creeds  and  our 
systems,  as  well  as  graver  folks ;  with  this  difference,  that  they 
are  not  strait-laced,  but  sit  easy,  to  be  slipped  off  or  on,  as  humour 
or  occasion  serves.  And  now  1  can,  with  the  greatest  equanimity 
imaginable,  hear  my  opinions  argued  against,  or  confuted. 

XXXIV.  Ale,  It  were  to  l^  wished,  aU  men  were  of  that 
mind.  But  you  shall  find  a  sort  of  men,  whom  I  need  not 
name,  that  cannot  bear,  with  the  least  temper,  to  have  their 
opinions  examined  or  their  faults  censured.  They  are  against 
reason,  because  reason  is  against  them.  For  our  parts  we  are  all 
for  liberty  of  conscience.     If  our  tenets  are  absurd,  we  allow 
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them  to  be  freely  ai^ed  and  inspected ;  and  by  parity  of  reason 
we  might  hope  to  be  allowed  the  same  privilege,  with  respect  to 
the  opinions  of  other  men.  Cru  O  Alciphron,  wares  that  will 
not  bear  the  light  are  justly  to  be  suspected.  Whatever  there- 
fore moves  you  to  make  this  complaint,  take  my  word  I  never 
will :  but  as  hitherto  I  have  allowed  your  reason  its  full  scope, 
so  for  the  future  I  always  shalL  And  though  I  cannot  approve 
of  railing  or  declaiming,  not  ev^i  in  myself,  whenever  you  have 
shown  me  the  way  to  it :  yet  this  I  will  answer  for,  that  you 
shall  ever  be  allowed  to  reason  as  closely  and  as  strenuously  as 
you  can.  But  for  the  love  of  truth,  be  candid,  and  do  not  spend 
your  strength  and  our  time  in  points  of  no  signifioancy,  or 
foreign  to  the  purpose,  or  agreed  between  us.  We  allow  that 
tyranny  and  slavery  are  bad  things :  but  why  should  we  appre- 
hend them  from  the  cletgy  at  this  time  ?  Kites  and  ceremonies 
we  own  are  not  points  of  chief  moment  in  reliffion :  but  why 
should  we  ridicule  things  in  their  own  nature^  at  least,  innocent^ 
and  which  bears  the  stamp  of  supreme  authority  ?  That  men  in 
divinity,  as  well  as  other  subjects,  are  perplexed  with  useless 
disputes,  and  are  like  to  be  so  as  long  as  the  world  lasts,  I  freely 
acknowledge ;  but  why  must  all  the  human  weakness  and  mis- 
takes of  clergymen  be  imputed  to  wicked  designs  ?  Why  in- 
discriminately abuse  their  character  and  tenets?  Is  this  like 
candour,  love  of  truth,  and  free-thinking  ?  It  is  granted  there 
may  be  found,  now  and  then,  spleen  and  ill-breeding  in  the 
^ergy ;  but  are  not  the  same  faults  incident  to  IBnglish  laymen, 
of  a  retired  education  and  country  life?  I  grant  there  is  infinite 
futility  in  the  schoolmen :  but  I  deny  that  a  volume  of  that  doth 
so  much  mischief,  as  a  page  of  minute  philosophy.  That  weak 
or  wicked  men  should,  by  favour  of  the  world,  oreep  into  power 
and  high  stations  in  the  church,  is  nothing  wonderful:  and  thai 
in  such  stations  they  should  behave  like  themselves,  is  natur^  to 
suppose.  But  all  the  while  it  is  evident,  that  not  the  gospel  but 
the  world,  not  the  spirit  but  the  flesh,  not  God  but  the  devil, 
puts  them  upon  their  unworthy  aehievements.  We  make  no 
difficulty  to  grant,  that  nothing  is  more  infamous  than  vice  and 
Ignorance  in  a  deigyman ;  nothing  more  base  than  a-hypocrite* 
more  frivolous  than  a  pedant,  more  cruel  than  an  mquisiton 
But  it  must  be  also  granted  by  you,  gentlemen,  that  nothing  is 
more  ridiculous  and  absurd,  than  for  pedantic,  ignorant,  and  cor- 
rupt men  to  cast  the  first  stone,  at  every  shadow  of  their  own 
defects  and  vices  in  other  men. 

XXXY.  Ak,  When  I  consider  the  detestable  state  (^slavery 
and  superstition,  I  feel  my  heart  dilate  and  expand  itself  to  grasp 
that  inestimable  blessing  of  liberty,  absolute  liberty  in  its  utmost 
unlimited  extent.  This  is  the  sacred  and  high  prerogative,  the 
Tcry  life  and  health  of  our  English  constitution.    You  must  not 
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ttierefore  think  it  strange,  if  with  a  vigilant  and  ourious  eye,  we 
guard  it  against  the  mmutest  appearance  of  evil  Yon  must  even 
suffer  us  to  cut  round  about,  ana  very  deep,  and  make  use  of  the 
magnifying  glass,  the  better  to  view  and  extirpate  every  the  least 
speck,  which  shall  discover  itself  in  what  we  are  careful  and  jea- 
lous to  preserve,  as  the  ^ple  of  our  eye.  CrL  As  for  unbounded 
liberty  1  leave  it  to  savages,  among  whom  alone  I  believe  it  is  to 
be  found:  but,  for  the  reasonable  l^al  liberty  of  our  constitu- 
tion, I  most  heartily  and  sincetely  wish  it  may  for  ever  subsist 
and  flourish  among  us.  You  and  all  other  Englishmen  cannot  be 
too  vigilant,  or  too  earnest,  to  preserve  this  goodly  frame,  or  to 
curb  and  disappoint  the  wicked  ambition  of  whoever,  layman  or 
ecclesiastic,  shall  attempt  to  change  our  free  and  gentle  govern- 
ment into  a  slavish  or  severe  one.  But  what  pretext  can  this  af- 
ford for  your  attempts  against  religion,  or  indeed  how  can  it  be 
consistent  with  them  ?  Is  not  the  protestant  religion  a  main  part 
of  oar  legal  constitution  ?  I  remember  to  have  heard  a  foreigner 
remark,  that  we  of  this  island  were  very  good  protestants,  but 
no  Christians.  But  whatever  minute  philosophers  may  wish,  or 
foreigners  say,  it  is  certain  our  laws  speak  a  different  languaga 
Ak.  This  puts  me  in  mind  of  the  wise  reasoning  of  a  certain 
sage  magistrate,  who,  being  pressed  by  the  raillery  and  arguments 
of  an  ingenious  man,  had  nothing  to  say  for  his  reli^on  but  that 
ten  millions  of  people  inhabiting  the  same  island  might,  whether 
right  or  wrong,  if  they  thought  good,  establish  laws  for  the  wor^ 
shipping  of  Grod  in  their  temples,  and  appealing  to  him  in  thdr 
courts  of  justice.  And  that  in  case  ten  thousand  ingenious  men 
should  publicly  deride  and  trample  on  those  laws,  it  might  be  just 
and  lawful  for  the  said  ten  millions  to  expel  the  said  ten  thou- 
sand ingenious  men  out  of  their  said  island.  JEuph,  And  pray, 
what  answer  would  you  make  to  this  remark  of  tne  sage  magis- 
trate ?  Ale.  The  answer  is  plain.  By  the  law  of  nature,  which 
is  superior  to  all  positive  institutions,  wit  and  knowled^  have  a 
right  to  command  folly  and  ignorance.  I  say,  ingenious  men 
have  by  natural  right  a  dominion  over  fools.  JSuph.  What  do- 
minion over  the  laws  and  people  of  Great  Britain,  minute  philo- 
sophers may  be  entitled  to  by  nature,  I  shall  not  dispute,  but 
leave  to  be  considered  by  the  public  Ale.  This  doctrine,  it  must 
be  owned,  was  never  thorougmy  understood  before  our  own  times. 
In  the  last  age  Hobbes  and  his  followers,  though  otherwise  very 
great  men,  declared  for  the  reli^on  of  the  magistrate,  probably 
because  they  were  afraid  of  the  magistrate :  but  times  are  changed 
and  the  magistrates  may  now  be  amid  of  us.  Cri.  I  allow  the 
magistrate  may  well  be  afraid  of  you  in  one  sense,  I  mean,  afraid 
to  trust  you.  This  brings  to  my  thoughts  a  passaee  on  the  trial 
of  Leander  for  a  eapital  offence :  that  gentleman  having  picked 
out  and  excluded  from  his  jury,  by  peremptory  exception,  all  but 
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some  men  of  fashion  and  pleaBure,  hnmblj  moved  when  Dorcon 
was  going  to  kiss  the  book,  that  he  might  be  required  to  deckre 
upon  honour,  whether  he  believed  either  God  or  ^ospeL    Dorcon, 
rather  than  hazard  his  reputation  as  a  man  of  nonour  and  free- 
thinker, openly  avowed,  that  he  believed  in  neither.  Upon  which 
the  court  declared  him  unfit  to  serve  on  a  jury.     By  the  same 
reason,  so  many  were  set  aside,  as  made  it  necessary  to  put  off 
the  trial.     We  are  very  easy,  replied  Alcnphron,  about  being 
trusted  to  serve  on  juries,  if  we  can  be  admitted  to  serve  in  lu- 
crative employments.     Cri  But  what  if  the  government  should 
enjoin,  that  every  one,  before  he  was  sworn  into  office,  should 
make  the  same  declaration  which  Dorcon  was  required  to  make? 
Ak.  God  forbid !  I  hope  there  is  no  such  deogn  on  foot.     CrL 
Whatever  designs  may  be  on  foot,  thus  much  is  certain:  the 
Christian  reformed  religion  is  a  principal  part  and  comer  stone  of 
our  free  constitution ;  and  I  verily  think,  the  only  thing  that 
makes  us  deserving  of  freedom^  or  capable  of  enjoying  it.     Free- 
dom is  either  a  blessing  or  a  curse  as  men  use  it     And  to  me  it 
seemSy  that  if  our  religion  were  once  destroyed  from  amonff  us, 
and  those  notions,  which  pass  for  prejudices  of  a  Christian  educa- 
tion, erased  from  the  minds  of  Britons,  the  best  thine  that  could 
befflJl  us  would  be  the  loss  of  our  freedom.     Surely  a  people 
wherein  there  is  sudi  restless  ambition,  such  high  spirits,  such 
animosity  of  faction,  so  great  interests  in  contest,  such  unbounded 
license  of  speech  and  press,  amidst  so  much  wealth  and  luxury, 
nothing  but  those  veteres  avuB^  which  you^  pretend  to  extirpate, 
could  have  hitherto  kept  from  ruin. 

XXXYL  Under  the  Christian  religion  this  nation  hath  been 
greatly  improved.  From  a  sort  of  savages,  we  have  grown  civil, 
polite,  and  learned :  we  have  made  a  decent  and  noble  figure 
both  at  home  and  abroad.  And,  as  our  religion  decreaseth,  I  am 
afraid  we  shall  be  found  to  have  declined.  AVTiy  then  should  we 
persist  in  the  dangerous  experiment?  Ak.  One  would  think, 
Crito,  you  had  forgot  the  many  calamities  occasioned  by  church- 
men and  religion.  Cri,  And  one  would  think,  you  had  forgot 
what  was  answered  this  very  day  to  that  objection.  But,  not  to 
repeat  eternally  the  same  things,  I  slmll  observe  in  the  first  pkoe, 
that  if  we  reflect  on  the  past  state  of  Christendom,  and  of  our 
country  in  particular,  with  our  feuds  and  factions  subsisting 
while  we  were  all  of  tihe  same  reliffion,  for  instance,  that  of  the 
white  and  red  roses,  so  violent  ana  bloody  and  of  such  long  con- 
tinuance; we  can  have  no  assurance  that  those  ill  humours, 
which  have  since  shown  themselves  under  the  mask  of  religion, 
would  not  have  broke  out  with  some  other  pretext,  if  this  had 
been  wanting.  I  observe  in  the  second  pkce,  that  it  will  not 
follow  from  any  observations  you  can  make  on  our  history,  that 
the  €vil6,  accidentally  occasioned  by  religion,  bear  any  proportion 
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either  to  the  good  effects  it  hath  reaUy  produced,  or  the  evils  it 
hath  prevent^  Lastly,  I  observe,  that  the  best  things  may  by 
accident  be  the  occasion  of  evil ;  which  accidental  effect  is  not,  to 
speak  properly  and  truly,  produced  by  the  good  thing  itself,  but 
by  some  evil  thing,  which  being  neither  part,  property,  nor  effect 
of  it,  happens  to  be  joined  with  it  But  I  shoula  be  ashamed  to 
insist  and  enlarge  on  so  plain  a  point,  and  shall  only  add  that, 
whatever  evils  this  nation  might  have  formerly  sustidned  from  su- 
perstition, no  man  of  common  sense  will  say,  the  evils  felt  or  ap- 
prehended at  present  are  from  that  quarter.  Priestcraft  is  not 
the  reigning  distemper  at  this  day.  And  surelv  it  will  be  owned 
that  a  wise  man  who  takes  upon  him  to  be  vigilant  for  the  pub- 
lic weal,  should  touch  proper  things  at  proper  times,  and  not  pre- 
scribe for  a  surfeit  when  the  distemper  is  a  consumption.  Ale,  I 
think  we  have  suiBSciently  discussed  the  subject  of  this  day's  con- 
ference. And  now,  let  Lysicles  take  it  as  he  will,  I  must  in 
remrd  to  my  own  character,  as  a  fair  impartial  adversary,  acknow- 
ledge there  is  something  in  what  Crito  hath  said  upon  the  use- 
fulness of  the  Christian  religion.  I  will  even  own  to  you  that 
some  of  our  sect  are  for  allowing  it  a  toleration.  I  remember, 
at  a  meeting  of  several  ingenious  men,  after  much  debate  we  came 
successively  to  divers  resolutions.  The  first  was,  that  no  religion 
ought  to  be  tolerated  in  the  state :  but  this  on  more  mature 
thought  was  judged  impracticable.  The  second  was  that  all  reli- 
gions should  be  tolerated,  but  none  countenanced  except  atheism : 
but  it  was  apprehended,  that  this  might  breed  contentions  among 
the  lower  sort  of  people.  We  came  therefore  to  conclude  in  the 
third  place,  that  some  religion  or  other  should  be  established  for 
the  use  of  the  vulgar.  Aiid  after  a  long  dispute  what  this  reli- 
gion should  be.  Lysis,  a  brisk  young  man,  perceiving  no  signs  of 
agreement,  proposed  that  the  present  religion  might  be  tolerated 
tul  a  better  was  found.  But  allowing  it  to  be  expedient,  I  can 
never  think  it  true,  so  long  as  there  lie  unanswerable  objections 
against  it,  which,  if  youplease,  I  shall  take  the  liberty  to  propose 
at  our  next  meeting.     To  which  we  all  agreed. 
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THE  SIXTH  DIALOGUE. 

I.  Points  agreed.  II.  Sundrf  pretences  to  rerebtion.  III.  Unoertatatj  of  tmdition. 
IV.  Object  and  ground  of  faith.  V.  Some  books  disputed,  othen  evidently  spu- 
rious. VI.  Style  and  composition  of  holy  scripture.  VII.  Difficulties  occurring 
therein.  VIII.  Obscurity  not  always  a  defect.  IX.  Inspiration  neither  impossible 
nor  absurd.  X.  Objections  from  the  form  and  matter  of  divine  rerelatxm,  con- 
sidered. XI.  Infidelity  an  effect  of  narrowness  and  prejudice.  XIL  ArticleB  of 
Christian  faith  not  unreasonable.  XIII.  Guilt  the  natural  parent  of  fear.  XIV. 
Things  unknown  reduced  to  the  standard  of  what  men  know.  XV.  Prejudices 
against  the  ineamation  of  the  Son  of  God.  XVI.  Ignorance  of  Uie  divine  economy, 
a  source  of  difficulties^  XVII.  Wisdom  of  God,  foolishness  to  man.  XVIII. 
Reason,  no  blind  guide.  XIX.  Usefulness  of  divioe  revelation.  XX.  Prophecies, 
whence  obeeure.  XXI.  Eastern  accounts  of  time  older  than  the  Mosaic.  XXII. 
The  humour  of  Egyptians,  Assyrians,  Chaldeans,  and  other  nations  extending  their 
antiquity  beyond  truth,  accounted  for.  XXIII.  Reasons  confirming  the  Sosaie 
account  XXIV.  Profiane  historians  inconsistent.  XXV.  Celsus,  Porphyry,  and 
Julian.  XXVI.  The  testimony  of  Josephus  considered.  XXVII.  Attestation  of 
Jews  and  Gentiles  to  Chriatiaoity.  XaVIII.  Foigeries  and  heresies.  XXIX. 
Judgment  and  attendoo  of  minute  philosophers.  XXX.  Faith  and  miracles.  XXXI. 
Probable  arguments,  a  sufficient  ground  of  faith.  XXXII.  The  Christian  religion 
able  to  stand  the  test  of  rational  inquiry. 

I.  The  following  day  being  Sunday,  our  philosophers  lay  long 
in  bed,  while  the  rest  of  us  went  to  church  in  the  neighbouring 
town,  where  we  dined  at  Euphranor's,  and  after  evening  service 
returned  to  the  two  philosophers,  whom  we  found  in  the  library. 
They  told  us,  that  if  there  was  a  Grod,  he  was  present  every 
where  as  well  as  at  church ;  and  that  if  we  had  been  serving  him 
one  way,  they  did  not  neglect  to  do  as  much  another ;  inasmuch 
as  a  fr^  exercise  of  reason  must  be  allowed  the  most  acceptable 
service  and  worship,  that  a  rational  creature  can  ofBer  to  its 
Creator.  However,  said  Alciphron,  if  you,  gentlemen,  can  but 
solve  the  difficulties  which  I  shall  propose  to-morrow  morning,  I 
promise  to  so  to  church  next  Sunday.  After  some  general  con- 
versation ot  this  kind,  we  sat  d^wn  to  a  light  supper,  and  the 
next  morning  assembled  at  the  same  place  as  the  day  before, 
where,  bein^  all  seated,  I  observed,  that  the  forgoing  week  our 
conferences  nad  been  carried  on  for  a  longer  time,  and  with  less 
interruption  than  I  had  ever  known,  or  well  could  be,  in  town, 
where  men's  hours  are  so  broken  by  visits,  business,  and  amuse- 
ments, that  whoever  is  content  to  form  his  notions  from  conver- 
sation only,  must  needs  have  them  very  shattered  and  imperfect 
And  what  have  we  got,  replied  Alciphron,  by  all  these  continued 
conferences  ?  For  my  part,  I  think  myseUT  just  where  I  was, 
with  respect  to  the  main  point  that  divides  us,  the  truth  of  the 
Christian  religion.  I  answered,  that  so  many  points  had  been 
examined,  discussed,  and  agre^,  between  him  and  his  adver- 
saries, that  I  hoped  to  see  them  come  to  an  entire  agreement  in 
the  end.     For,  in  the  first  place,  said  I,  the  principles  and 
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opinions  of  those  who  are  called  free-thinkers,  or  minute  phi-* 
losophersy  have  been  pretty  clearly  explained  It  hath  been  also 
agreed,  that  vice  is  not  of  that  benefit  to  the  nation  which  some 
men  imagine :  that  virtue  is  highly  useful  to  mankind :  but  that 
the  beauty  of  virtue  is  not  alone  sufficient  to  encage  them  in  the 
practice  of  it :  that  therefore  the  belief  of  a  God  and  providence 
ought  to  be  encouraged  in  the  state,  and  tolerated  in  good  com- 
pany, as  a  useful  notion.  Further,  it  hath  been  proved  that 
there  is  a  God ;  that  it  is  reasonable  to  worship  him ;  and  that 
the  worship,  faith,  and  principles,  prescribed  by  the  Christian 
religion,  have  a  useful  tendency.  Admit,  replied  Alciphron, 
addbressing  himself  to  Crito,  all  that  Dion  saith  to  be  true :  yet 
this  doth  not  hinder  my  being  just  where  I  was  with  respect  to 
the  main  point.  Since  there  is  nothing  in  all  this  that  proves 
the  truth  of  the  Christian  religion ;  though  each  of  those  par- 
ticulars enumerated  may,  perhaps,  prejudice  in  its  favour.  I  am 
therefore  to  suspect  myself,  at  present,  for  a  prejudiced  person ; 
•rejudiced,  I  say,  in  favour  of  Christianity.  This,  as  I  am  a 
over  of  truth,  puts  me  upon  my  guard  against  deception.  I 
must  therefore  look  sharp,  and  well  consider  every  step  I  take. 

II.  Cri.  You  may  remember,  Alciphron,  you  proposed  for 
the  subject  of  our- present  conference,  the  consideration  of  cer- 
tain difficulties  and  objections  which  you  had  to  offer  against  the 
Christian  religion.  We  are  now  ready  to  hear  and  consider 
whatever  you  shall  think  fit  to  produce  of  that  kind.  Atheism, 
and  a  wrong  notion  of  Christianity,  as  of  something  hurtful  to 
mankind,  are  great  prejudices ;  tne  removal  of  which  may  die- 
pose  a  man  to  argue  with  candour  and  submit  to  reasonable 
proof:  but  the  removing  prejudices  against  an  opinion,  is  not  to 
be  reddened  prejudicing  in  its  favour.  It  may  be  hoped,  there- 
fore, that  vou  will  be  wle  to  do  justice  to  your  cause,  without 
being  fona  of  it  Afe.  O  Crito !  that  man  may  thank  his  stars  to 
whom  nature  hath  given  a  sublime  soul,  who  can  raise  himself 
above  popular  opinions,  and,  looking  down  on  the  herd  of  man- 
kind, behold  them  scattered  over  the  sur&ce  of  the  whole  earth, 
divided  and  subdivided  into  numberless  nations  and  tribes,  dif- 
fering in  notions  and  tenets,  as  in  language,  manners,  and  dress. 
The  man  who  takes  a  general  view  of  the  world  and  its  inhabits 
ants,  from  this  lofty  stand,  above  the  reach  of  prejudice,  seems 
to  breathe  a  ptirer  air,  and  to  see  by  a  clearer  light :  but  how  to 
impart  this  clear  and  extensive  view  to  those  who  are  wandering 
beneath,  in  the  narrow,  dark  paths  of  error  I  this  indeed  is  a 
hard  task ;  but  hard  as  it  is  I  snail  try,  if  by  any  means, 

Clara  tuB  poflnm  prepandere  lumina  menti. — Lucket. 

Know  then,  that  all  the  various  casts  or  sects  of  the  sons  of  inen 
have  ea<^  their  faith,  and  their  religious  system,  germinatiag 
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and  sprouting  forth  from  that  common  gram  of  enthusiasm, 
whioh  is  an  original  ingredient  in  the  composition  of  human 
nature ;  they  shall  each  tell  of  intercourse  with  the  inyisible 
world,  revelations  from  heaven,  divine  orades,  and  the  like.  All 
which  pretensions,  when  I  r^ard  with  an  impartial  eye,  it  is 
impossible  I  should  assent  to  all ;  and  I  find  within  myself  some- 
thing that  withholds  me  from  assenting  to  any  of  them.  For 
although  I  may  be  willing  to  follow,  so  fiEur  as  common  sense  and 
the  light  of  nature  lead ;  yet  the  same  reason  that  bids  me  yield 
to  rational  proof,  forbids  me  to  admit  opinions  without  proof. 
This  holds  m  general  against  all  revelations  whatsoever.  And 
be  this  my  first  objection  against  the  Christian  in  particular. 
Cfru  As  this  objection  supposes  there  is  no  proof  or  reason  for 
believing  the  Christian,  it  good  reason  can  be  assigned  for  such 
belief,  it  comes  to  nothing.  Now  I  presume  you  will  grant,  the 
authority  of  the  reporter  is  a  true  and  proper  reason  for  believ- 
ing reports ;  and  the  better  this  authoritv,  the  juster  claim  it 
hath  to  our  assent :  but  the  authority  of  (rod  is  on  all  accounts 
the  best :  whatever  therefore  comes  from  God,  it  is  most  reason- 
able to  believe. 

III.  Ak.  This  I  grant ;  but  then  it  must  be  proved  to  come 
from  God.  CrL  And  are  not  miracles,  and  the  accomplishments 
of  prophecies,  joined  mth  the  excellency  of  its  doctrine,  a  suffi- 
cient proof  that  the  Christian  religion  came  from  God  ?  Ale. 
Miracles,  indeed,  would  prove  something :  but  what  proof  have 
we  of  these  miracles  ?  Cri.  Proof  of  the  same  kind  that  we 
have  or  can  have  of  any  facts  done  a  great  way  ofi*,  and  a  long 
time  aga  We  have  authentic  accounts  transmitted  down  to  us 
from  eye-witnesses,  whom  we  cannot  conceive  tempted  to  impose 
upon  us  by  any  human  motive  whatsoever ;  inasmuch  as  they 
acted  therein  contrary  to  their  interests,  their  prejudices,  and  the 
very  principles  in  which  they  had  been  nursed  and  educated. 
These  accounts  were  confirmed  by  the  unparalleled  subversion 
of  the  city  of  Jerusalem,  and  the  dispersion  of  the  Jevrish 
nation,  which  is  a  standing  testimony  to  the  truth  of  the  gospel, 
particularly  of  the  predictions  of  our  blessed  Saviour.  These 
accounts,  within  less  than  a  century,  were  spread  throughout  the 
world,  and  believed  by  great  numbers  of  people.  These  same 
accounts  were  committed  to  writing,  translated  into  several  lan- 

?ua^es,  and  handed  down  with  the  same  respect  and  consent  of 
!hnstians  in  the  most  distant  churches.  Do  you  not  see,  said 
Alciphron,  staring  full  at  Crito,  that  all  this  hangs  by  tradition  ? 
And  tradition,  t&e  my  word  for  it,  gives  but  a  weak  hold :  it 
is  a  chain,  whereof  the  first  links  may  oe  stronger  than  steel,  and 
yet  the  last  weak  as  wax,  and  brittle  as  glass.  Imagine  a  picture 
copied  successively  by  a  hundred  painters,  one  from  another; 
how  like  must  the  last  copy  be  to  the  original !    How  lively  and 
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distinct  will  an  image  be,  after  a  hundred  reflections  between 
two  parallel  mirrors  I  Thus  like,  and  thus  lively  do  I  think  a 
faint,  vanishing  tradition,  at  the  end  of  sixteen  or  seventeen 
hundred  years.  Some  men  have  a  false  heart,  others  a  wrong 
head ;  and  where  both  are  true,  the  memory  may  be  treacherous. 
Hence  there  is  still  something  added,  something  omitted,  and 
something  varied  from  the  truth :  and  the  sum  of  many  such 
additions,  deductions,  and  alterations,  accumulated  for  several 
ages,  do,  at  the  foot  of  the  account,  make  quite  another  thing. 
CrL  Ancient  facts  we  may  know  by  tradition,  oral  or  written: 
and  this  latter  we  may  divide  into  two  kinds,  private  and  public, 
as  writings  are  kept  in  the  hands  of  particular  men,  or  recorded 
in  public  archives.  Now  all  these  tnree  sorts  of  tradition,  for 
aught  I  can  see,  concur  to  attest  the  genuine  antiquity  of  the 
gospels.  And  they  are  strengthened  by  collateral  evidence  from 
rites  instituted,  festivals  observed,  and  monuments  erected  by 
ancient  Christians,  such  as  churches,  baptisteries,  and  sepulchres. 
Now  allowing  your  obiection  holds  against  oral  tradition,  singly 
taken,  yet  I  can  think  it  no  such  diflicult  thing  to  transcribe 
f<uthfuUy.  And  things  once  committed  to  writmg,  are  secure 
from  slips  of  memory,  and  may  with  common  care  be  preserved 
entire  so  long  as  the  manuscript  lasts:  and  this,  experience 
shows,  may  be  above  a  thousand  years.  The  Alexandrine  manu- 
script is  aUowed  to  be  above  twelve  hundred  years  old ;  and  it 
is  highly  probable  there  were  then  extant  copies  four  hundred 
years  old.  A  tradition  therefore  of  above  sixteen  hundred 
years  old,  need  have  only  two  or  three  links  in  its  chain.  And 
these  links,  notwithstanding  that  great  length  of  time,  may  be 
very  sound  and  entire.  Since  no  reasonable  man  will  deny,  that 
an  ancient  manuscript  may  be  of  much  the  same  credit  now,  as 
when  it  was  first  written.  We  have  it  on  good  authority,  and 
it  seems  probable,  that  the  primitive  Christians  were  careful  to 
transcribe  copies  of  the  gospels  and  epistles  for  their  private  use, 
and  that  other  copies  were  preservea  as  public  records,  in  the 
several  churches  uiroughout  the  world,  and  that  portions  thereof 
were  constantlv  read  in  their  assemblies.  Can  more  be  said  to 
prove  the  writmgs  of  classic  authors,  or  ancient  records  of  any 
Kind  authentic?  Alciphron,  addressing  his  discourse  to  Euphra- 
nor,  said.  It  is  one  thing  to  silence  an  adversary,  and  another  to 
convince  him.  What  do  you  think,  Euphranor  ?  Euph,  Doubt- 
less it  is.  Ale,  But  what  I  want  is  to  be  convinced.  Eupfu 
That  point  is  not  so  clear.  Ale.  But  if  a  man  had  ever  so  much 
mind,  he  cannot  be  convinced  by  probable  arguments  against 
demonstration. .  JEuph.  I  grant  he  cannot 

lY.  Ale,  Now  it  is  as  evident  as  demonstration  can  make  it, 
that  no  divine  faith  can  possibly  be  built  upon  tradition.  Sup- 
pose an  honest,  credulous  countryman  catechised  and  lectured 
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cveiy  Sunday  b^  his  parish  priest :  it  is  phm  he  believes  in  the 
parson,  and  not  m  Grod.  He  knows  nothing  of  reyelationsy  and 
doctrines,  and  miracles,  but  what  the  priest  teUs  him.  This  he 
believes,  and  his  faith  is  purely  human.  If  yoa  say  he  has  the 
liturgy  and  the  bible  for  the  foundation  of  his  faith,  the  difficulty- 
still  recurs.  For  as  to  the  liturgy,  he  pins  his  fidth  npon  the 
dvil  magistrate,  as  well  as  the  ec^esiastic :  neither  of  which  can 
pretend  divine  inspiration.  Then  for  the  bible,  he  takes  bdfh 
that  and  his  prayer-book  on  trust  from  the  printer,  who,  he  be- 
lieves, made  true  editions  from  true  copies.  You  see  then  futh, 
but  what  faith  ?  faith  in  the  priest,  in  the  magistrate,  in  the 
printer,  editor,  transcriber,  none  of  which  can  with  any  pretence 
be  called  divine.  I  had  i)ie  hint  from  Cratylus ;  it  is  a  snafl  out 
of  his  quiver,  and  believe  me,  a  keen  one.  Euph.  Let  me  take 
and  make  trial  of  this  same  shaft  in  my  hands.  Suppose  then 
your  countryman  hears  a  magistrate  declare  the  law  from  the 
bench,  or  suppose  he  reads  it  in  a  statute  book.  What  think  yon, 
is  the  printer  or  the  justice  the  true  and  properobject  of  his  faith 
and  submission?  Or  do  you  acknowledge  a  higher  auth<Mity 
whereon  to  found  those  loyal  acts,  and  in  which  Uiey  do  really 
terminate  ?  Again,  suppose  you  read  a  passage  in  Tacitos  that 
you  believe  true;  would  you  say  you  assented  to  it  on  the 
authority  of  the  printer  or  transcriber  rather  than  the  historian? 
Ah.  Perhaps  I  would,  and  perhaps  I  would  not  I  do  not  think 
myself  obliged  to  answer  these  points.  What  is  this  but  trans- 
ferring the  question  from  one  subject  to  another?  That  which 
we  considered  was  neither  law  nor  profane  history,  but  religious 
tradition,  and  divine  faith.  I  see  plainly  what  you  aim  at,  but 
shall  never  take  for  an  answer  to  one  <ufficulty,  the  starting  of 
another.  Cru  O  Alciphron,  there  is  no  taking  bold  of  you,  who 
expect  that  others  should  (as  you  were  pleasedto  express  it)  hold 
fair  and  stand  firm,  while  you  plucked  out  their  prejudices :  how 
shall  he  argue  with  you  but  from  your  concessions^  and  how  can 
he  know  wnat  you  grant  except  you  will  be  pleased  to  tell  him? 
Euph.  But  to  save  you  the  trouble,  for  once  I  will  suppose  an 
answer.  My  question  admits  but  of  two  answers ;  take  your 
choice.  From  the  one  it  will  follow,  that  by  a  parity  of  reasmi 
we  can  easily  conceive,  how  a  man  may  have  divine  faith;  thoug^ 
he  never  felt  inspiration  or  saw  a  miracle :  inasmuch  as  it  is 
equally  possible  lor  the  mind,  through  whatever  conduit,  oral  or 
scriptural,  divine  revelation  be  derived,  to  carry  its  thouffht  and 
submission  up  to  the  source,  and  terminate  its  faith,  not  in  human, 
but  in  divine  authority :  not  in  the  instrument  or  vessel  of  con- 
veyance, but  in  the  great  origin  itself,  as  its  proper  and  true 
object.  From  the  other  answer  it  will  follow,  that  you  introduce 
a  general  scepticism  into  human  knowledge,  and  break  down  the 
hinges  on  which  civil  government  and  all  the  a&irs  of  the  world 
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turn  and  depend :  in  a  word,  thai  you  would  destroy  human  faith 
to  get  rid  of  divine.  And  how  this  agrees  with  your  professing 
that  you  want  to  be  convinced  I  leave  you  to  consider. 

y.  Ah.  I  should  in  eatnest  be  glad  to  be  convinced  one  way 
or  other,  and  come  to  some  concmision.  But  I  have  so  many 
objections  in  store,  you  are  not  to  count  much  upon  getting  over 
one.  Depend  on  it  you  shall  find  me  behave  like  a  gentleman 
and  lover  of  truth.  I  will  propose  my  objections  briefly  and 
plainly,  and  accept  of  reasonable  answers  as  fast  as  you  can  give 
them.  Come  Euphranor,  make  the  most  of  your  tradition ;  you 
can  never  make  that  a  constant  and  universal  one,  which  is 
acknowledged  to  have  been  unknown,  or  at  best  disputed  in  the 
church  for  several  ages :  and  this  is  the  case  of  the  canon  of  the 
New  Testament.  For  though  we  have  now  a  canon,  as  they 
call  it,  settled ;  yet  every  one  must  see  and  own  that  tradition 
cannot  grow  stronger  by  age ;  and  that  what  was  uncertain  in 
the  primitive  times  cannot  be  undoubted  in  the  subsequent* 
What  say  you  to  this,  Euphranor?  Euph.  I  should  be  glad  to 
conceive  your  meaning  clearly  before  I  return  an  answer.  It 
seems  to  me  this  objection  of  yours  supposeth,  that  where  a  tra- 
dition hath  been  constant  and  undisputed,  such  tradition  may  be 
admitted  as  a  proof,  but  that  where  the  tradition  is  defective, 
the  proof  must  be  so  toa  Is  this  your  meaning  ?  Ale.  It  is. 
JEup/u  Consequently  the  gospels  and  epistles  of  St  Paul,  which 
were  universally  received  in  the  b^inninff,  and  never  since 
doubted  of  by  the  church,  must,  notwithstanding  this  objection, 
be  in  reason  admitted  for  genuine.  And  if  these  books  contain, 
as  they  reaUy  do,  all  those  points  that  come  into  controversy 
between  you  and  me ;  what  need  I  dispute  with  you  about  the 
authority  of  some  other  books  of  the  New  Testament,  which 
came  later  to  be  generally  known  and  received  in  the  church  ? 
If  a  man  assents  to  the  undisputed  books  he  is  no  longer  an  in- 
fidel ;  though  he  should  not  hold  the  revelations,  or  the  epistles 
of  St.  James  or  Jude,  or  the  latter  of  St  Peter,  or  the  two  last 
of  St  John  to  be  canonical.  The  additional  authority  of  these 
portions  of  holy  scripture  may  have  its  weight  in  particular  con- 
troyersies  between  Christians,  but  can  add  nothing  to  arguments 
against  an  infidel  as  such.  Wherefore  though  I  bdieve  good  rea- 
sons may  be  assigned  for  receiving  these  books,  yet  these  reasons 
seem  now  beside  our  purpose.  When  you  are  a  Christian  it  will 
be  then  time  enough  to  argue  this  point  And  you  will  be  the 
nearer  being  so,  if  the  way  be  shortened  by  omitting  it  for  the 
present  Ale  Not  so  near  neither  as  you  perhaps  imagine :  for, 
notwithstanding  all  the  fair  and  plausible  things  you  may  say 
about  tradition,  when  I  consider  the  spirit  of  forgery  which 
reigned  in  the  primitive  times,  and  reflect  on  the  several  gospels, 
acts,   and  epistles  attributed  to  the  apostles,   which  yet  are 
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acknowledged  to  be  spuriouc^  I  confess,  I  cannot  help  suspecting 
the  whole.  Euplu  Tell  me,  Alciphron,  do  you  suspect  all  Plato's 
writings  for  spurious,  because  the  dialogue  upon  death,  for  in- 
stance, is  allowed  to  be  so?  Or  will  you  admit  none  of  TuUy's 
writings  to  be  genuine,  because  Sigonius  imposed  a  book  of  nis 
own  writing  for  TuUy's  treatise  De  Cansolatianey  and  the  impos- 
ture passed  for  some  time  on  the  world  ?  Ale.  Suppose  I  admit 
for  the  works  of  TuUy  and  Plato  those  that  conmionly  pass  for 
such.  What  then?  Euph.  Why  then  I  would  &in  know, 
whether  it  be  equal  and  imparti&l  in  a  free-thinker,  to  measure 
the  credibility  of  profane  and  sacred  books  by  a  Afferent  rule. 
Let  us  know  upon  what  foot  we  Christians  are  to  argue  with 
minute  philosophers ;  whether  we  may  be  allowed  the  benefit  of 
common  maxims  in  logic  and  criticism  ?  If  we  may,  be  pleased 
to  assign  a  reason  why[supposititious  writings,  which  in  the  style, 
and  manner,  and  matter  bear  visible  marks  of  imposture,  and 
have  accordingly  been  rejected  by  the  church,  can  be  made  an 
argument  agamst  those  which  have  been  universally  received, 
and  handed  down  by  a  unanimous,  constant  tradition.  There 
have  been  in  all  ages  ^and  in  all  great  societies  of  men,  many 
capricious,  vain,  or  wicked  impostors,  who  for  different  ends  have 
abused  the  world  by  spurious  writing  and  created  work  for 
critics  both  in  profane  and  sacred  leammg.  And  it  would  seem 
as  silly  to  reject  the  true  writings  of  profane  authors  for  the  sake 
of  the  spurious,  as  it  would  seem  unreasonable  to  suppose,  that 
oiiiong  the  heretics  and  several  sects  of  Christians,  there  should 
be  none  capable  of  the  like  imposture.* 

VI.  Ale.  But,  be  the  tradition  ever  so  well  attested,  and  the 
books  ever  so  genuine,  yet  I  cannot  suppose  them  wrote  by  per- 
sons divinely  inspired,  so  long  as  I  see  m  them  certain  characters 
inconsistent  with  such  a  supposition.  Surely  the  purest  lan- 
guage, the  most  perfect  style,  the  ezactest  method,  and  in  a  word 
all  the  excellencies  of  good  writing,  mi^t  be  expected  in  a  piece 
composed  or  dictated  by  the  spirit  of  God :  but  books,  wherein 
we  find  the  reverse  of  all  this,  it  were  impious  not  to  reject,  but 
to  attribute  to  the  Divinity.  £uph.  Say,  Alciphron,  are  the  lakes, 
the  rivers,  or  the  ocean  bounded  by  straight  Imes  ?  Are  the  hills 
and  mountains  exact  cones  or  pyramids  ?  or  the  stars  cast  into 
regular  figures?  Ale.  They  are  not.  JEuph.  But  in  the  works 
of  insects,  we  may  observe  figures  as  exact  as  if  they  were 
drawn  by  the  nde  and  compass.  Ale.  We  may.  Euph.  Should 
it  not  seem  therefore  that  a  regular  exactness,  or  scrupulous 
attention  to  what  men  call  the  rtues  of  art,  is  not  observed  in  the 
great  productions  of  the  author  of  nature?  Ak.  It  should. 
Euph.  And  when  a  great  prince  declareth  his  will  in  laws  and 
edicts  to  his  subjects,  is  he  careful  about  a  pure  style  or  elegant 
composition?    Does  he  not  leave  his  secretaries  and  derlu  to 
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express  his  sense  in  their  own  words?  Is  not  the  phrase  on  such 
occasions  thought  proper  if  it  convejs  as  mueh  as  wajs  intended? 
And  would  not  the  divine  strain  of  certain  modem  critics  be 
judged  affected  and  improper  for  such  uses  ?  Ale  It  must  be 
ownedy  hiw^,  and  edicts,  and  grants,  for  solecism  and  tautology, 
are  very  offensive  to  the  harmonious  ears  of  a  fine  writer.  Euph. 
Why  then  should  we  expect  in  the  oracles  of  God  an  exactness 
that  would  be  misbecoming  and  beneath  the  dignity  of  an  earthly 
monarch,  and  which  bears  no  proportion  or  resemblance  to  the 
magnificent  works  of  the  creation  ?  Ale,  But  granting  that  a 
nice  regard  to  particles  and  critical  rules  is  a  thing  too  little  and 
mean  to  be  expected  in  divine  revelations;  and  that  there  is 
more  force  and  spirit  and  true  greatness  in  a  negligent,  unequal 
style,  than  in  the  well»tumed  periods  of  a  polite  writer;  yet 
what  is  all  this  to  the  bald  and  flat  compositions  of  those  you  call 
the  divine  penmen?  I  can  never  be  persuaded  the  supreme 
Being  woula  pick  out  the  poorest  and  meanest  of  scribblers  for 
his  secretaries.  Euph.  O  Alciphron,  if  I  durst  follow  my  own 
judgment,  I  should  be  apt  to  think  there  are  noble  beauties  in 
the  style  of  the  holy  scripture :  in  the  narrative  parts  a  strain  so 
simple  and  unaffected;  m  the  devotional  and  prophetic,  so  ani- 
mated and  sublime:  and  in  the  doctrinal  parts  such  an  air  of 
dignity  and  authority  as  seems  to  speak  their  original  divine. 
But  I  shall  not  enter  into  a  dispute  about  taste ;  much  less  set 
up  my  judgment  on  so  nice  a  point  against  that  of  the  wits,  and 
men  of  genius,  with  which  your  sect  abounds.  And  I  have  no 
temptation  to  it,  inasmuch  as  it  seems  to  me  the  oracles  of  Ood 
are  not  the  less  so  for  being  delivered  in  a  plain  dress,  rather 
than  in  tlte  enticing  words  of  man's  wisdom.  Ak,  This  may 
perhaps  be  an  apology  for  some  simj^icity  and  negligence  in 
writing. 

VIL  But  what  apology  can  be  made  for  nonsense,  crude  non- 
sense? of  which  I  could  easily  assign  many  instances,  having 
once  in  my  life  read  the  scripture  through  with  that  very  view. 
Look  here,  said  he,  opening  a  bible  in  the  forty-ninth  psalm,  the 
author  begins  very  magnificently,  calling  upon  all  the  inhabitants 
of  the  earth  to  give  ear,  and  assuring  them  his  mouth  shall  speak 
of  wisdom,  and  the  meditation  of  nis  heart  Bhall  be  of  under- 
standing. 

Quid  dignam  taato  feret  luc  promiasor  hiatu! 

He  hath  no  sooner  done  with  his  preface,  but  he  puts  this 
senseless  question:  '^Wherefore  should  I  fear  in  the  days  of 
evil;  when  the  wickedness  of  my  heels  shall  compass  me  about?  ** 
The  iniquity  of  my  heels  I  What  nonsense  after  such  a  solemn 
introduction  I    Eiq)h.  For  my  own  part,  I  have  natunJly  weak 
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eyes,  and  know  there  are  many  thinge  that  I  cannot  see,  which 
are  nevertheless  distinctly  seen  by  others.     I  do  not  therefore 
conclude  a  thing  to  be  absolutely  inyisible ;  because  it  is  so  to 
me :  and  since  it  is  possible  it  may  bia  with  my  understanding  as 
it  is  with  my  eyes»  I  dare  not  pronounce  a  thing  to  be  nonsense 
because  I  do  not  understand  it.     Of  this  passage  many  interpre- 
tations are  given*   The  word  rendered  **  heels  "  may  signify  mud 
or  supplantation :  by  some  it  is  translated  **  past  wickedness''  the 
heel  being  the  hinder  part  of  the  foot ;  by  otners  ^<  iniquity  in  the 
end  of  m V  days,"  the  heel  being  one  extremity  of  the  body ;  by 
some,  **  the  iniquity  of  my  enemies  that  may  supplant  me  ;^  by 
others,  **  my  own  faults  or  iniquities  which  I  have  passed  over  as 
light  matters,  and  trampled  under  my  feet"  Some  tender  it  ^*  the 
imquity  of  my  ways ;"  others,  ^*  my  transgressions  which  are  like 
dips  and  slidmgs  of  the  heel:"  and  after  all,  might  not  this  ex- 
pression, so  harsh  and  odd  to  English  ears,  have  been  very  natural 
and  obvious  in  the  Hebrew  tongue,  which,  as  every  other  lan- 
guage, had  its  idioms  ?  the  force  and  propriety  whereof  may  as 
easity  be  conceived  lost  in  a  lon^  tract  of  time  as  the  significa- 
tion of  some  Hebrew  words,  whicm  are  not  now  intelligible,  though 
nobody  doubts  but  they  had  once  a  meaning  as  well  as  the  other 
words  of  that  language.     Granting  therefore  that  certain  pass- 
ages in  the  holy  scriptures  may  not  be  understood,  it  will  not 
tiience  follow  tnat  its  penmen  wrote  nonsense?  for  I  conceive 
nonsense  to  be  one  thing,  and  unintelligible  another.     CrL  An 
English  gentieman  of  my  acquaintance  one  day  entertuning  some 
foreiCTcrs  at  his  house,  sent  his  servant  to  know  the  occasion  of 
a  su&en  tumult  in  the  yard,  who  brought  him  word  the  horses 
were  fallen  together  by  the  ears:  his  guests  inquiring  what  the 
matter  was,  he  translates  it  literally :  ks  chevaux  satU  tombes  ai- 
sembk  par  les  creiUes;  which  made  them  stare;  what  expresMd 
a  very  plain  sense  in  the  original  English,  being  incomprehensi- 
ble wnen  rendered  word  for  word  into  French :  and  I  remember  to 
have  heard  a  man  excuse  the  bulls  of  his  countrymen,  by  sup- 
posing them  so  many  literal  translations*    Eupk.   But  not  to 
grow  tedious,  I  refer  to  the  critics  and  commentators  where  you 
will  find  the  use  of  this  remark,  which,  clearing  up  several  ob- 
scure passages  you  took  for  nonsense^  may  possibly  incline  you 
to  suspect  your  own  judgment  of  the  rest    In  this  very  pmlm 
you  have  pitched  on,  the  good  sense  and  moral  contained  m  what 
follows,  should,  methinks,  make  a  candid  reader  judge  favoura- 
bly of  the  original  sense  of  the  author,  in  tiiat  part  which  he 
could  not  understand.     Say,  Alciphron,  in  reading  the  classics, 
do  you  forthwith  conclude  every  passage  to  be  nonsense,  that 
you  cannot  make  sense  of?  Ale.  By  no  means;  difficulties  must 
be  supposed  to  rise  from  different  idioms,  old  customs,  hints,  and 
allusions,  clear  in  one  time  or  place,  and  obscure  in  another. 
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Euph.  And  why  will  you  not  juc^  of  sciiptnTe  by  the  same 
rale.  Those  sources  of  obscarity  you  mention  are  all  common 
both  to  sacred  and  profane  writings:  and  there  is  no  doubt  but 
an  exacter  knowledge  in  lan^ua^e  and  circumstances  would  in 
both  cause  difficulties  to  vanidi  hke  shades  before  the  light  of 
the  sun.  Jeremiah,  to  describe  a  furious  inyader,  saith,  '^  Behold, 
he  shaU  come  up  as  a  lion  from  the  swelling  of  Jordan  aeainst 
the  habitation  of  the  strong."  One  would  be  apt  to  thiiu:  this 
passage  odd  and  improper,  and  that  it  had  been  more  reasonable 
to  have  said  **  a  lion  from  the  mountain  or  the  desert.''  But  tra- 
vellers, as  an  ingenious  man  observes,  who  have  seen  the  river 
Jordan  bounded  by  low  lands,  with  many  reeds  or  thickets 
affording  dielter  to  wild  beasts  (which  being  suddenly  dislodged 
by  a  rapid  overflowing  of  the  river,  rush  into  the  upland  country)^ 
perceive  the  force  and  propriety  of  the  comparison;  and  that  the 
difficulty  proceeds,  not  from  nonsense  in  the  writer,  but  from 
ignorance  in  the  reader*  It  is  needless  to  amass  t^ether  in- 
stances which  may  be  found  in  every  commentator:  I  only  beg 
leave  to  observe  tibat  sometimes  men,  looking  higher  or  deeper 
than  they  need  for  a  profound  or  remote  sense,  overlook  the 
natural,  obvious  sense,  lying,  if  I  may  so  say,  at  llieir  feet,  and 
so  make  difficulties,  instead  of  finding  them.  This  seems  to  be 
the  case  of  that  cdebrated  passage  which  hath  created  so  mudi 
work  in  St.  PauFs  first  epistle  to  the  Corinthians.  ^^  What  shall 
they  do  which  are  baptized  for  the  dead,  if  the  dead  rise  not  at 
all?  why  are  they  then  baptioed  for  the  dead?''  I  remember  to 
have  heard  this  text  explained  by  Liaches,  the  vicar  of  our  parish, 
to  my  neighbour  Lycon,  who  was  much  perplexed  about  its 
meaning,  if  it  had  been  translated,  as  it  might  verv  justly, 
**  baptized  for  the  sake  of  the  dead,"  I  do  not  see,  said  Laches, 
why  people  should  be  puzzled  about  the  sense  of  this  passage; 
for  tell  me,  I  beseech  you,  for  whose  sake  do  you  think  those 
Christians  were  traiptized?  For  whose  sake,  answered  Lycon, 
but  their  own?  How  do  you  mean,  for  their  own  sake  in  this 
life  or  the  next?  Doubtless  in  the  next,  for  it  was  plain  they 
could  get  nothing  by  it  in  this.  They  were  then,  replied  Laches, 
baptized,  not  for  the  sake  of  themselves  while  livinff,  but  for  the 
sake  of  themselves  when  dead;  not  for  the  living,  but  the  dead. 
I  grant  it  Baptism,  therefme,  must  have  been  to  them  a  fruit* 
less  thing,  if  the  dead  rise  not  at  alL  It  must  Whence  Laches 
inferred,  that  St  PauTs  argument  was  clear  and  pertinent  for , 
the  resurrection:  and  Lycon  allowed  it  to  be  argumentum  ad 
hominem  to  those  who  had  sought  baptism.  There  is,  then,  con- 
cluded Laches,  no  necessity  for  supposing,  that  living  men  were 
in  those  days  baptized  instead  of  those  who  died  without  baptism, 
or  of  running  into  any  other  odd  suppositions,  or  strained  and 
far-fetched  interpretations^  to  make  sense  of  this  passage.     Ak. 

2  G  2 
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Here  and  there  a  difficult  passage  may  be  cleared :  bat  there  are 
many  which  no  art  or  wit  of  man  can  acooont  for.  What  say 
you  to  those  discoveries  made  by  some  of  our  learned  writers, 
of  false  citations  from  the  Old  Testament  found  in  the  gospel? 
Euph.  That  some  few  passages  are  cited  by  the  writers  of  the 
New  Testament,  out  of  the  Old,  and  by  the  fathers  out  of  the 
New,  which  are  not  in  so  many  words  to  be  found  in  them,  is  no 
new  discovery  of  minute  philosophers,  but  known  and  observed 
long  before  by  Christian  writers;  who  have  made  no  scruple  to 
grant,  that  some  things  might  have  been  inserted  by  careless  or 
mistaken  transcribers  into  the  text,  from  the  margin,  others  left 
out,  and  others  altered;  whence  so  many  various  readings.  But 
these  are  things  of  small  moment,  and  that  all  other  ancient 
authors  have  been  subject  to ;  and  upon  which  no  point  of  doc- 
trine depends,  which  may  not  be  proved  without  them.  Nay, 
further,  if  it  be  any  advantage  to  your  cause,  it  hath  been  ob- 
served that  the  eighteenth  psalm,  as  recited  in  die  twenty-second 
chapter  of  the  second  book  of  Samuel,  varies  in  above  forty 
places,  if  you  regard  every  little  verbal  or  literal  difference :  and 
that  a  critic  may  now  and  then  discover  small  variations,  is  what 
nobody  can  deny.  But  to  make  the  most  of  these  concessions, 
what  can  you  infer  from  them  more  than  that  the  design  of  the 
holy  scripture  was  not  to  make  us  exactly  knowing  in  circum- 
stantials? and  that  the  Spirit  did  not  dictate  every  particle  and 
syllable,  or  preserve  them  firom  every  minute  alteration  by  mira- 
cle? which  to  believe,  would  look  like  rabbinical  superstition. 
Ale.  But  what  marks  of  divinity  can  possibly  be  in  writings 
which  do  not  reach  the  exactness  even  of  human  art?  Euplu  I 
never  thought  nor  expected  that  the  holy  scripture  should  show 
itself  divine,  by  a  circumstantial  accuracy  of  narration,  by  exact- 
ness of  method  by  strictly  observing  the  ndes  of  rhetoric,  gram- 
mar, and  criticism,  in  hannonious  periods,  in  elegant  and  choice 
expressions,  or  in  technical  definitions  and  partitions.  These 
things  would  look  too  like  a  human  composition.  Methinks 
there  is  in  that  simple,  unaffected,  artless,  unequal,  bold,  figurative 
style  of  the  holy  seripture,  a  character  singularly  great  and  ma- 
jestic, and  that  looks  more  like  divine  inspiration  tnan  any  other 
composition  that  I  know.  But,  as  I  said  before,  I  shall  not  dis- 
pute a  point  of  criticism  with  the  gentlemen  of  your  sect,  who, 
it  seems,  are  the  modem  standard  wt  wit  and  taste.  Ale,  Well, 
I  shall  not  insist  on  small  slips,  or  the  inaccuracy  of  citing  or 
transcribing:  and  I  freely  own  that  repetitions,  want  of  method, 
or  want  ot  exactness  in  circumstances,  are  not  the  things  that 
chiefly  stick  with  me ;  no  more  than  the  plain,  patriarchal  man- 
ners, or  the  peculiar  usages  and  customs  of  the  Jews  and  first 
Christians,  so  different  from  ours ;  and  that  to  reject  the  scripture 
on  such  accounts  would  be  to  act  like  those  French  wits,  who 
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oenBure  Homer  because  they  do  not  find  in  him  the  style,  notions, 
and  manners  of  their  own  age  and  country.  Was  there  nothing 
else  to  divide  us,  I  should  make  no  great  difficulty  of  owning, 
that  a  popular,  uncorrect  style  might  answer  the  general  ends  of 
rcTclation,  as  well,  periiaps,  as  a  more  critical  and  exact  one :  but 
the  obscurity  still  sticks  with  me.  Methinks  if  the  supreme 
Bein^  had  spoke  to  man,  he  would  have  spoke  clearly  to  him, 
and  tDat  the  word  of  God  should  not  need  a  comment. 

VIIL  Euph.  You  seem,  Alciphron,  to  think  obscurity  a  defect ; 
but  if  it  should  prove  to  be  no  defect,  there  would  then  be  no  force 
in  this  objection.  Ak.  I  grant  there  would  not.  JEuph,  Pray 
tell  me,  are.  not  speech  and  style  instrumental  to  convey  thoughts 
and  notions,  to  b^et  knowledge,  opinion,  and  assent?  Ak,  This 
is  true.  Euph.  And  is  not  tne  perfection  of  an  instrument  to 
be  measured  by  the  use  to  which  it  is  subservient  ?  Ale,  It  is. 
EupK  What  therefore  is  a  defect  in  one  instrument,  may  be 
none  in  another.  For  instance,  edged  tools  are  in  general  de- 
signed to  cut ;  but  the  uses  of  an  axe  and  a  razor  being  different, 
it  is  no  defect  in  an  axe,  that  it  hath  not  the  keen  edge  of  a 
razor ;  nor  in  a  razor,  that  it  hath  not  the  weight  or  strength  of 
an  axe.  Ale.  I  acknowledge  this  to  be  true.  Euph.  And  may 
we  not  say  in  general,  that  every  instrument  is  perfect,  which 
answers  the  purpose  or  intention  of  him  who  useth  it  ?  Ale.  We 
may.  Euph,  Hence  it  seems  to  follow,  that  no  man's  speech  is 
defective  in  point  of  clearness,  though  it  should  not  be  intelligible 
to  all  men,  if  it  be  sufficiently  so  to  those  who,  he  intended, 
should  understand  it ;  or  though  it  should  not  in  all  parts  be 
equally  dear,  or  convey  a  perfect  knowledge,  where  he  intended 
only  an  imperfect  hint  Ale.  It  seems  so.  EupL  Ought  we  not 
therefore  to  know  the  intention  of  the  speaker,  to  be  able  to 
know  whether  his  style  be  obscure  through  defect  or  design  ? 
Ale.  We  ought  Eupk,  But  is  it  possible  for  man  to  know  all 
the  ends  and  purposes  of  God's  revelations?  Ale,  It  is  not 
Euph,  How  then  can  you  tell,  but  the  obscurity  of  some  parts 
of  scripture  may  well  consist  with  the  purpose  which  you  know 
not,  and  consequently  be  no  argument  against  its  coming  from 
Gt)d  ?  The  books  of  holy  scripture  were  written  in  ancient  Ian* 
guages,  at  distant  times,  on  sundry  occasions,  and  very  different 
subjects:  is  it  not  therefore  reasonable  to  imagine,  that  some 
parts  or  passages  might  have  been  clearly  enough  understood  by 
those,  for  whose  proper  use  they  were  principally  designed,  and 
yet  seem  obscure  to  us,  who  speak  anomer  l^guage,  and  live  in 
other  times  ?  Is  it  at  all  absurd  or  unsuitable  to  the  notion  we 
have  of  God  or  man,  to  suppose  that  Gt)d  may  reveal,  and  yet 
reveal  with  a  reserve,  upon  certain  remote  and  sublime  subjects, 
content  to  give  us  hints  and  glimpses,  rather  than  views  ?  May 
we  not  also  suppose  from  the  reason  of  things,  and  the  analogy 
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of  natare,  that  some  points,  whidi  might  otherwise  have  been 
more  clearly  explained  were  left  obecure  merely  to  enoounige 
our  diligence  and  modesty  ?  Two  virtues,  which,  if  it  might 
not  seem  disrespectful  to  such  great  men,  I  would  recommend  to 
the  minute  philosophers.  Lysicles  replied,  This  indeed  is  excel- 
lent :  you  expect  tnat  men  of  sense  and  spirit  should  in  great 
humility  put  out  their  eyes,  and  blindly  swallow  all  the  absur- 
dities and  nonsense  that  shall  be  offered  to  them  for  diyine  reve-; 
lation.  JEuph.  On  the  contrary,  I  would  have  them  open  their 
eyes,  look  sharply,  and  try  the  spirit,  whether  it  is  of  God ;  and 
not  supinely  and  ignonmtly  condemn  in  the  gross,  aU  religions 
together,  piety  with  superstition,  truth  for  the  rake  of  errcnr, 
matters  of  fact  for  the  sake  of  fictions :  a  conduct,  which  at  first 
sij?ht  would  seem  absurd  in  history,  lAysic,  or  any  other  branch 
oi  human  inquiry :  but  to  compare  the  Christian  system,  or  holy 
scriptures,  with  other  pretences  to  divine  revelation,  to  eonuder 
impartiaUy  the  doctrines,  precepts,  and  events  therein  contained; 
weigh  them  in  the  balance  with  any  other  religious,  natural, 
moral,  or  historical  accounts ;  and  diligently  to  examine  all  those 
proofs,  internal  and  external,  that  for  so  many  ages  have  been 
able  to  influence  and  persuade  so  many  wise,  learned,  and  inqui* 
sitive  men :  perhaps  they  m^ht  find  in  it  certain  peculiar  da- 
racters,  whic^  sufficiently  distinguish  it  from  aU  other  religions 
and  pretended  revelations,  whereon  to  ground  a  reasonable  nuth. 
In  wuich  case  I  leave  them  to  consi^r,  whether  it  would  be 
right  to  reject  with  peremptory  scorn  a  revelation  so  distin- 
guished and  attested,  upon  account  of  obscurity  in  some  parts  of 
]t?  and  whether  it  would  seem  beneath  men  of  their  sense  and 
spirit  to  acknowledge,  that,  for  aught  they  know,  a  light  inade- 
quate to  things,  may  ^et  be  adequate  to  the  purpose  of  Provi- 
dence ?  and  whether  it  mi^ht  be  unbecoming  their  sagacity  and 
critical  skill  to  own,  that  literal  translations  from  b^ks  in  an 
ancient  oriental  tongue,  wherein  there  are  so  many  peculiarities, 
as  to  the  manner  of  writing,  the  figures  of  q>eech,  and  structure 
of  the  phrase,  so  remote  from  all  our  modem  idioms,  and  in  whicb 
we  have  no  other  coeval  writings  extant,  might  well  be  obscure 
in  many  places,  especially  such  as  treat  of  subjects  sublime  and 
difficult  in  their  own  nature,  or  allude  to  thin^  customs,  or 
events,  very  (£stant  from  our  knowledge  ?  And  lastly,  whether 
it  might  not  become  their  character,  as  impartial  and  nnpre- 
judic^  men,  to  consider  the  bible  in  the  same  light  they  would 
profane  authors  ?  They  are  apt  to  make  great  allowance  for 
transpositions,  omissions,  and  literal  errors  of  transcribers  in 
other  ancient  books,  and  very  great  for  the  difference  of  style 
and  manner,  especially  in  eastern  writings,  such  as  the  remains 
of  Zoroaster  and  Confucius,  and  why  not  in  the  prophets  ?  In 
reading  Horace  or  Persius,  to  make  out  the  sense,  they  will  be  at 
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ihe  pains  to  discoTera  hidden  drama,  and  why  not  in  Solomon  or 
SL  Faul  ?  I  hear  there  are  certain  ingenious  men  who  despise 
king  David's  poetry,  and  yet  propose  to  admire  Homer  and 
Pindar.  If  there  be  no  prejudice  or  affectation  in  this,  let  them 
but  make  a  literal  version  from  those  authors  into  English  prose, 
and  they  will  then  be  better  able  to  judge  of  the  ps^ms.  Ale 
You  may  discourse  and  expatiate :  but  notwithstanding  all  you 
have  said  or  shall  say,  it  is  a  dear  point  that  a  revelation  which 
doth  not  reveal,  can  be  no  better  than  a  contradiction  in  terms. 
JEtq^fu  Tell  me,  Alciphron,  do  you  not  acknowledge  the  light  of 
the  sun  to  be  the  most  glorious  production  of  Providence  in  this 
natural  world  ?  Ale,  Suppose  I  do.  Euph,  This  li^ht,  never- 
theless, which  you  cannot  deny  to  be  of  God's  makmg,  shines 
only  on  the  surface  of  things,  shines  not  at  all  in  the  night, 
shines  imperfectly  in  the  twmght,  is  often  interrupted,  refracted, 
and  obscured,  represents  distant  things  and  small  things  dubi-^ 
ously,  imperfectly,  or  not  at  all.  Is  tms  true  or  no  ?  Ale.  It  i& 
£tq)h.  Should  it  not  follow  therefore,  that  to  expect  in  this 
world  a  light  from  Grod  without  any  mixture  of  shade  or  mys- 
tery, would  be  departing  from  the  rule  and  analogy  of  the  crea- 
tion? and  that  consequently  it  is  no  argument  the  light  of 
revelation  is  not  divine,  because  it  may  not  be  so  clear  and  full 
as  you  expect.  Ale.  As  I  profess  myself  candid  and  indifferent 
throughout  this  debate,  I 'must  needs  own  you  say  some  plausible 
thin^  as  a  man  of  aigument  will  never  fail  to  do  in  vindication 
of  his  prejudices. 

IX.  But,  to  deal  plainly,  I  must  tell  you  once  for  all,  that 
you  may  question  and  answer,  illustrate  and  enlarge  for  ever, 
without  being  able  to  convince  me  that  the  Christian  b  of  divine 
revelation.  I  have  said  several  things,  and  have  many  more  to 
sa^,  which,  believe  me,  have  weight  not  only  with  myself,  but 
with  many  great  men  my  very  good  friends,  and  will  have 
weight  whatever  Euphranor  can  say  to  the  contrai^.  JEupL  O 
Alciphron,  I  envy  you  the  happiness  of  such  acquaintance.  But, 
as  my  lot  fallen  in  this  remote  comer  deprives  me  of  that  advan- 
tage, I  am  obliged  to  make  the  most  of  this  opportunity,  which 
you  and  Lysides  have  put  into  my  hands.  I  consider  you  as  two 
able  chirurgeons,  and  you  were  pleased  to  consider  me  as  a  patient, 
whose  cure  you  have  generously  undertaken.  Now  a  patient 
must  have  full  liberty  to  explain  his  case,  and  tell  all  his  symp- 
toms, the  concealing  or  jMilliating'  of  which  might  prevent  a 
perfect  cure.  You  will  be  pleased  therefore  to  imderstand  me, 
not  as  objecting  to,  or  arguing  against,  either  your  skill  or  medi- 
cines, but  only  as  setting  forth  my  own  case  and  the  effects  they 
have  upon  me.  Say,  Alciphron,  did  you  not  give  me  to  understand 
that  you  would  extirpate  my  prejudices  ?  Ale.  It  is  true :  a 
good  physician  eradicates  every  fibre  of  the  disease.     Come,  you 
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shall  have  a  patient  hearinff.  EupK  Pray,  was  it  not  the  opinion 
of  Plato,  that  Grod  inspire  particular  men,  as  oigans  or  trum- 
pets, to  proclaim  and  sound  forth  lus  oracles  to  the  world?* 
And  was  not  the  same  opinion  also  embraced  by  others  the 
greatest  writers  of  antiquity  ?  CrL  Socrates  seems  to  have 
thought  that  all  true  poets  spoke  by  inspiration ;  and  Tnlly,  that 
there  was  no  extraordmary  genius  without  it  This  hath  made 
some  of  our  affected  free-thinkers  attempt  to  pass  themselves 
upon  the  world  for  enthusiasta  Ale  What  would  you  infer 
fn>m  all  this  ?  Euph.  I  would  infer  that  inspiration  should  seem 
nothing  impossible  or  absurd,  but  rather  a^eeable  to  the  light  of 
reason  and  the  notions  of  mankind.  And  this,  I  suppose,  you 
will  acknowledge,  having  made  it  an  objection  against  a  par- 
ticular revelation,  that  there  are  so  many  pretences  to  it  through- 
out the  world.  Ak.  O  Euphranor,  he  who  looks  into  the  bottom 
of  things^  and  resolves  them  into  their  first  principles^  is  not 
easily  amused  with  words.  The  word  inspiration  sounds  indeed 
big,  but  let  us,  if  you  please,  take  an  original  view  of  the  thii^ 
signified  bv  it.  To  tn^reis  a  word  borrowed  from  the  Latin,  and 
strictly  taken  means  no  more  than  to  breathe  or  blow  in ;  nothing 
therefore  can  be  inspired  bat  what  can  be  blown  or  breathe<£ 
and  nothing  can  be  so  but  wind  or  vapour,  which  indeed  may  fill 
or  puff  up  meti  with  fimatical  and  hypochondriacal  ravmga. 
This  sort  of  inspiration  I  very  readily  a^mit.  Etq}h,  What  you 
say  is  subtle,  and  I  know  not  what  effect  it  might  have  upon  me, 
if  your  profound  discourse  did  not  hinder  its  own  operation. 
Ale.  How  so  ?  Eiq>h.  Tell  me,  Alciphron,  do  you  discourse  or 
do  you  not?  To  me  it  seems  that  you  discourse  admirably. 
Ah.  Be  that  as  it  will,  it  is  certain  1  discourse.     Eiuph.  But 


when  I  endeavour  to  look  into  the  bottom  of  things,  behold !  a 
scruple  riseth  in  my  mind  how  this  can  be ;  for  to  discourse  is  a 
word  of  Latin  derivation,  which  originally  Mgnifies  to  run  about; 
and  a  man  camiot  run  about,  but  he  must  change  place  and  move 
his  legs ;  so  long  therefore  as  you  sit  on  this  bench,  you  cannot 
be  said  to  discourse.  Solve  me  this  difficulty,  and  then  perhaps 
I  may  be  able  to  solve  yours.  Ale.  You  are  to  know,  that  diw- 
course  is  a^  word  borrowed  from  sensible  things  to  express  an  in- 
visible action  of  the  mind,  reasoning  or  infemng  one  thing  from 
another ;  and  in  this  translated  sense,  we  may  be  said  to  discourse, 
though  we  sit  stilL  Euph.  And  may  we  not  as  well  conceive, 
that  the  i^rm  in^raJtion  might  be  borrowed  horn  sensible  things  to 
denote  an  action  of  God,  in  an  extraordinary  BMumer,  influencing, 
exciting,  and  enlightening  the  mind  of  a  prophet  or  an  apostle?  who^ 
in  this  secondary,  figurative  and  translated  sense,  may  truly  be  said 
to  be  inspired,  though  there  should  be  nothing  in  the  case  of  that 
wind  or  vapour  implied  in  the  oripnal  sense  of  the  word.  It 
Beems  to  me,  that  we  may,  by  looking^into  our  own  minds,  plainly 

*  Plato  in  looe. 
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perceive  certain  instincts,  impidses,  and  tendencies,  which  at 
proper  periods  and  occasions  spring  up  unaccountably  in  the  soul 
of  man.  We  observe  veiy  visible  signs  of  the  same  in  all  other 
animals.  And  these  things  being  ordinary  and  natural,  what 
hinders,  but  we  may  conceive  it  possible  for  the  human  mind, 
upon  an  extraordinary  account,  to  be  moved  in  an  extraordinary 
manner,  and  its  faculties  stirred  up  and  actuated  by  supernatural 
power?  That  there  are,  and  have  been,  and  are  likely  to  be  wild 
visions  and  hypochondriacal  ravings,  nobody  can  deny ;  but  to 
infer  from  thence  that  there  are  no  true  inspirations,  would  be 
too  like  concluding,  that  some  men  are  not  m  their  senses,  be- 
cause other  men  are  fools.  And  though  I  am  no  prophet,  and 
consequently  cannot  pretend  to  a  clear  notion  of  this  matter ; 
yet  I  shall  not  therefore  take  upon  me  to  deny,  but  a  true  pro- 
phet,  or  inspired  person,  might  have  had  as  certain  means  of  dis- 
cerning between  divine  inspu-ation  and  hjrpochondriacal  fancy,  as 
you  can  between  sleeping  and  waking,  till  you  have  proved  the 
contrary.  You  may  meet  in  the  book  of  Jeremiah  with  this 
passage :  ^'  The  prophet  that  hath  a  dream,  let  him  tell  a  dream : 
and  he  that  hath  my  word,  let  him  speak  xny  word  faithfully : 
what  is  the  chaff  to  the  wheat,  saith  the  Lord?  Is  not  my 
word  like  as  a  fire,  saith  the  Lord,  and  like  a  hammer  that 
breaketh  the  rock  in  pieces?"*  You  see  here  a  distinction  made 
between  wheat  and  chaff,  true  and  spurious,  with  the  mighty 
force  and  power  of  the  former.  But  I  beg  pardon  for  quoting 
scripture  to  you ;  I  make  my  appeal  to  the  general  sense  of  man- 
kind, and  the  opinion  of  the  wisest  heathens,  which  seems  suffi- 
cient to  conduae  divine  inspiration  possible,  if  not  probable,  at 
least  till  you  prove  the  contrary. 

X.  Ale.  The  possibility  of  inspirations  and  revelations  I  do 
not  think  it  necessary  to  deny.  Make  the  best  vou  can  of  this 
concession.  £uph.  Now  what  is  allowed  possible  we  may  sup- 
pose in  fact  Ale.  We  may.  JEtq)h.  Let  us  then  suppose,  that 
Gk)d  had  been  pleased  to  make  a  revelation  to  men ;  and  that  he 
inspired  some  as  a  means  to  instruct  others.  Having  supposed 
this,  can  you  deny  that  their  inspired  discourses  and  revelations 
might  have  been  committed  to  writing,  or  that  being  written, 
after  a  long  tract  of  time  they  might  become  in  sev^al  places 
obscure ;  that  some  of  them  might  even  originally  have  been  less 
clear  than  others*,  or  that  they  might  suffer  some  alteration  by 
frequent  transcribing,  as  other  writings  are  known  to  have  done? 
Is  it  not  even  very  probable  that  all  uiese  things  would  happen  ? 
Ale.  I  grant  it.  £tq)?i.  And  granting  this,  with  what  pretence 
can  you  reject  the  holy  scriptures  as  not  being  divine,  upon  the 
account  of  such  signs  or  marks,  as  you  acknowledge  would  pro- 
bably attend  a  divine  revelation  transmitted  down  to  us  through 
so  many  ages?    Ale.  But  allowing. all  that  in  reason  you  can 

*  Jer.  uiiL  28,  29. 
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desirOy  and  gnmting  that  thifl  may  acooant  fbr  some  obeourity, 
may  recoDcue  some  small  differenoee,  or  aatiafy  ns  how  some  dif- 
ficulties might  arise  by  insertingy  omittiiig»  or  clumging  here  and 
thore  a  letter,  a  word,  or  perhaps  a  sentence :  yet  uiese  are  but 
small  matteiSy  in  req)ect  of  the  much  more  oonuderable  and 
weighty  objections  I  could  produce,  against  the  confessed  doc- 
trines, or  subject  matter  of  uiose  writings.  Let  us  see  what  is 
contained  in  these  sacred  books,  and  uien  judge  whether  it  is 
probable  or  possible,  such  reyeUtions  should  ever  have  been 
nuide  by  God  ?  Now  I  defy  the  wit  of  man  to  contrive  any 
thing  more  extravapmt,  than  the  accounts  we  there  find  of  ap- 
paritions, devils,  miraoles,  Otoi  manifest  in  the  flesh,  regenera- 
tion, grace,  self-denial,  resurrection  of  the  dead,  and  sudi  like 
Offri  mnrnua  :  things  so  odd,  unaccountable,  and  remote  from  the 
apprehension  of  mankind,  you  may  as  soon  wash  a  Uackamore 
white,  as  dear  them  of  absurdity.  No  critical  skill  can  justify 
them,  no  tradition  recommend  them,  I  will  not  say  for  divine 
revelations,  but  even  for  the  inventions  of  men  of  sense.  JStmh, 
I  had  always  a  great  opinion  of  your  sagacity,  but  now,  Ald.- 
phron,  I  consider  you  as  something  more  thui  man ;  else  how 
should  it  be  posrible  for  you  to  know  what,  or  how  fkr,  it  may 
be  proper  for  Gbd  to  reveal  ?  Methinks  it  may  consist  with  all 
due  deference  to  the  greatest  of  human  understandings,  to  su^ 
pose  them  ignorant  of  many  things,  which  are  not  suited  to  thor 
mculties,  or  lie  out  of  their  reach.  Even  the  counsels  of  princes 
lie  often  beyond  the  ken  of  their  subjects,  who  can  only  Imow  so 
much  as  is  revealed  by  those  at  the  hehn ;  and  are  often  unqua- 
lified to  judge  of  the  usefulness  and  tendency  even  of  that,  till, 
in  due  tmie,  the  scheme  unfolds^,  and  is  accounted  for  by  suc- 
ceeding events.  That  many  points  contained  in  holy  scripture 
are  remote  from  the  common  apprehensions  of  mankind,  cannot 
be  denied.  But  I  do  not  see  that  it  follows  from  thence  they 
are  not  of  divine  revelation.  On  the  contrary,  shpuld  it  not 
seem  reasonable  to  suppose,  that  a  revelation  from  Gbd  should 
contain  something  different  in  kind,  or  more  excellent  in  degree, 
than  what  lay  open  to  the  common  sense  of  men,  or  could  even 
be  disoovered  by  the  most  sa^ieious  philosopher  ?  Accounts  of 
separate  spirits,  good  or  hm,  prophecies,  miracles,  and  such 
things,  are  undoubtedly  strange ;  but  I  would  fain  see  how  you 
can  prove  them  impossible  or  absurd.  Ak.  Some  things  tmre 
are  so  evidently  absurd,  that  it  would  be  almost  as  silly  to  dis- 
prove them  as  to  believe  them;  and  I  take  these  to  be  of 
that  class. 

XL  JEttpA.  But  is  it  not  possible,  some  men  may  show  as 
much  prejudice  and  narrowness  in  rejecting  all  such  accounts, 
as  others  might  easiness  and  credulity  in  admitting  them?  I 
never  durst  make  my  own  observation  or  experience  the  rule 
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and  measure  of  things  spiritnal,  supernatural,  or  relating  to 
another  world,  because  I  should  think  it  a  very  bad  one,  even 
for  the  visible  and  natural  thin^  of  this ;  it  would  be  judging 
Uke  the  Siamese,  who  was  positive  it  did  not  freeze  in  Hollan<^ 
because  he  had  never  known  such  a  thing  as  hard  water  or  ice 
in  his  own  country.  I  cannot  comprehend  why  any  one,  who 
admits  the  union  of  the  soul  and  body,  should  pronounce  it  im- 
possible for  the  human  nature  to  be  united  to  the  divine,  in  a 
manner  ineffiible  and  incomprehensible  b^  reason.  Neither  ean 
I  see  any  absurdity  in  admitting,  that  smful  man  may  become 
regenerate  or  a  new  creature,  by  the  grace  of  Grod  reclaiming 
him  from  a  carnal  life  to  a  spiritual  life  of  virtue  and  holiness. 
And  since  the  beinff  governed  by  sense  and  appetite  is  contrary 
to  the  happiness  and  perfection  of  a  rational  creature,  I  do  not 
at  all  wonder  that  we  are  prescribed  self^eniaL  As  for  the 
resurrection  of  the  dead,  I  do  not  conceive  it  so  very  contrary  to 
the  analogy  of  nature,  when  I  behold  v^etables  left  to  rot  in 
the  earth,  rise  up  again  with  new  life  and  vi^ur,  or  a  worm,  to 
all  appearance  aead,  change  its  nature,  and  that,  which  in  its 
first  being  crawled  on  the  earth,  become  a  new  species,  and  fly 
abroad  with  wings.  And,  indeed,  when  I  consider  that  the  soul 
and  body  are  things  so  very  different  and  heterogeneous,  I  can 
see  no  reason  to  be  positive,  that  the  one  must  necessarily  be 
extinguished  upon  the  dissolution  of  the  other ;  especially  since 
I  find  in  myself  a  strong,  natural  desire  of  immortaUty ;  and  I 
have  not  observed  that  natural  appetites  are  wont  to  be  given  in 
vain,  or  merely  to  be  frustrated*  Upon  the  whole,  those  points 
which  you  account  extravagant  and  absurd,  I  dare  not  pronounce 
to  be  so  till  I  see  good  reason  for  it. 

XIL  CrL  No,  Alciphron,  your  positive  airs  must  not  pass  for 
proofs ;  nor  will  it  suffice  to  say,  things  are  contrary  to  common 
sense,  to  make  us  think  they  are  so :  by  common  sense  I  sup* 
pose  should  be  meant  either  the  general  sense  of  mankind,  or 
the  improved  reason  of  thinking  men.  Now  I  believe  that  all 
those  articles  you  have  with  so  much  capacity  and  fire  at  once 
summoned  up  and  exploded,  may  be  shown  to  be  not  disagreeable, 
much  less  contrary  to  common  sense  in  one  or  other  of  these 
acceptations.  That  the  cods  might  appear  and  converse  among 
men,  and  that  the  divinity  mi^t  inhabit  human  nature,  were 
points  allowed  by  the  heathens :  and  for  this  I  appeal  to  their 
poets  and  philosophers,  whose  testimonies  are  so  numerous  and 
dear,  that  it  would  be  an  i^BBront  to  repeat  them  to  a  man  of  any 
education.  And  thoagh  the  notion  of  a  devil  may  not  be  so 
obvious,  or  so  fully  described,  yet  there  appear  plain  traces  of  it, 
either  from  reason  or  tradition.  The  latter  Platonists,  as  Por- 
phprry  and  lamUichus,  are  very  dear  in  the  point,  allowing  that 
evil  aemons  delude  and  tempt,  hurt  and  possess  mankind.     That 
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the  ancient  Greeks,  Chaldeans,  and  Egyptians,  bdieved  both  good 
and  bad  angels,  may  be  plainly  collected  from  Plato,  Plutarch, 
and  the  Chaldean  oiadea.  Origen  observes^  that  almost  all  the 
gentiles,  who  held  the  bdng  of  demons,  allowed  there  were  bad 
ones.*  There  is  even  something  as  eariy  as  Homer,  that  is 
thought  by  the  learned  cardinal  Bessarionf  to  allude  to  the  fall 
of  Satan,  in  the  account  of  Ate,  whom  the  poet  represents  as 
cast  down  from  heaven  by  Jove,  and  then  wanderii^  about  the 
earth,  doing  mischief  to  mankind  This  same  Ate  is  said  b^ 
Hesiod  to  be  the  daughter  of  Discoid ;  and  by  Euripide^  in  hia 
Hippolitus,  is  mentioned  as  a  tempter  to  eyiL  And  it  is  yery 
remarkable,,  that  Plutarch  in  his  book,  De  VUando  j^re  AUeno, 
speaks  after  Empedodes,  of  certain  demons  that  fell  from  heaTcn, 
and  were  banished  by  Grod,  AaZ/icovcc  dc/iXoroi  Ka\  oipavomw&c* 
Nor  is  that  less  remarkable  which  is  observed  by  Ficinus  from 
Pherecydes  Syrus,  that  there  had  been  a  down£dl  of  demons  who 
revolted  from  God ;  and  that  Ophioneus  (the  old  serpent)  was 
head  of  that  rebellious  crew4  Then  as  to  other  articles,  let  any 
one  consider  what  the  Pythagoreans  taught  of  the  pUkgation  and 
Xvaic,  or  deliverance  of  the  soul :  what  most  philosophers,  but 
especially  the  Stoics,  of  subduing  our  passions :  what  Plato  and 
Hierocles  have  said  of  forgiving  injuries:  what  the  acute  and 
sagacious  Aristotle  writes,  in  his  Ethics,  to  Nicomachus,  of  the 
spiritual  and  divine  life,  that  life  which,  according  to  him,  is  too 
excellent  to  be  thought  human ;  insomuch  as  man,  so  far  forth  as 
man,  cannot  attain  to  it,  but  only  so  far  forth  as  he  hath  some- 
thing divine  in  him :  and  particularly,  let  him  reflect  oo  what 
Socrates  taught,  to  wit,  that  virtue  is  not  to  be  learned  from  meu^ 
that  it  is  the  gift  of  God,  and  that  good  men  are  not  good  by 
virtue  of  human  care  or  diligence,  ovk  tlvai  avOpunrivnv^  iirtfii- 
\eiav  y  ayaOol  ayaOoi  ytyvovraL^  Let  any  man  who  really 
thinks,  but  consider  what  other  thinking  men  have  thought,  who 
cannot  be  supposed  prejudiced  in  favomr  of  revealed  religion ; 
and  he  will  see  cause,  if  not  to  think  with  reverence  of  the 
Christian  doctrines  of  grace,  self-denial,  r^eneration,  sanctificar 
tion,  and  the  rest,  even  the  most  mysterious,  at  least  to  judge 
more  modestly  and  warily,  than  those  who  shall,  with  a  confident 
air,  pronounce  them  absurd,  and  repugnant  to  the  reason  of  man- 
kind. And  in  regard  to  a  future  state,  the  common  sense  of  the 
gentile  world,  moaern  or  ancient,  and  the  opinions  of  the  wisest 
men  of  antiquity,  are  things  so  well  known,  that  I  need  say 
nothing  about  them.  To  me  it  seems,  the  minute  philosophers, 
when  tney  appeal  to  reason  and  common  sense,  mean  only  the 
sense  of  their  own  party:  a  coin,  how  current  soever  among" 
themselves,  that  other  men  will  bring  to  the  touchstone  and  pass 

*  Origen»  lib.  vii.  contra  Cekam.  f  In  Calamniat.  Plstonis,  lib.  iti.  c  7. 

t  Vide  Argum.  in  Phedrum  Platonis.         $  Vide  Plmt  in  Protag.  ei  alibi 
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for  no  more  than  it  is'wortL  Zy«.  Be  those  notions  agreeable 
to  what  or  whose  sense  they  may,  they  are  not  agreeable  to  mine. 
And  if  I  am  thought  ignorant  for  this,  I  pity  those  who  think 
me  so. 

XIIL  I  enjoy  myself^  and  follow  my  own  courses,  without 
remorse  or  fear :  wmch  I  should  not  do,  if  my  head  were  filled 
with  enthusiasm ;    whether  gentile  or  Christian,  philosophical 
or  revealedy  it  is  all  one  to  me.     Let  others  know  or  believe 
what  they  can,  and  make  the  best  of  it,  I,  for  my  part,  am  happy 
and  safe  in  my  ignorance.     Cri.  Perhaps  not  so  safe  neither. 
Lys.    Why,   surely  you   will  not  pretend  that  ignorance   is 
criminal  ?     CrL  Ignorance  alone  is  not  a  crime.  •   But  that  wilful 
ignorance,  affected  ignorance,  ignorance  from  sloth,  or  conceited 
ignorance,  is  a  fault,  might  easuy  be  proved  by  the  testimony  of 
heathen  writers ;  and  it  needs  no  proof  to  show,  that  if  ignorance 
be  our  fault,  we  cannot  be  secure  in  it  as  an  excuse.     Iajs. 
Honest  Crito  seems  to  hint,  that  a  man  should  take  care  to  m- 
form  himself,  while  alive,  lest  his  neglect  be  punished  when  he  is 
dead.     Nothing  is  so  pusillanimous  and  unbecoming  a  gentle- 
man, as  fear:  nor  could  you  take  a  likelier  course  to  nz  and  rivet 
a  man  of  honour  in  guilt,  than  by  attempting  to  frighten  him 
out  of  it.     This  is  the  stale,  absurd  stratagem  of  priests,  and 
that  which  makes  them,  and  their  religion,  more  odious  and  con- 
temptible to  me  than  all  the  other  articles  put  together.     Cru  I 
would  fain  know  why  it  may  not  be  reasonable  for  a  man  of 
honour,  or  any  man  who  has  done  amiss,  to  fear?     Guilt  is  the 
natural  parent  of  fear ;  and  nature  is  not  used  to  make  them  fear 
whero  there  is  no  occasion.     That  impious  and  profane  men 
ehould  expect  divine  punishment,  doth  not  seem  so  absurd  to 
conceive :  and  that  under  this  expectation  they  should  be  uneasy 
and  even  afraid,  how  consistent  soever  it  may  or  may  not  be  with 
honour,  I  am  sure  consists  with  reason.     Lys»  That  thing  of 
hell  and  eternal  punishment  is  the  most  absurd,  as  well  as  the 
most   disagreeable  thought  that  ever  entered  into  the  head  of 
mortal  man.     Cru  But  you  must  own  that  it  is  not  an  absurdity 
peculiar  to  Christians,  since  Socrates,  that  great  free-thinker  of 
Athens,  thought  it  probable  there  may  be  such  a  thing  as  impious 
men  for  ever  punished  in  hell.*     it  is  recorded  of  this  same 
Socrates,  that  he  has  been  often  known  to  think  for  four  and 
twenty  hours  together,  fixed  in  the  same  posture,  and  wraot  up 
in  meditation.     Lys.  Our  modern  free-thinkers  are  a  more  lively 
sort  of  men.     Those  old  philosophers  were  most  of  them  whim- 
Mcal.     They  had,  in  my  judgment,  a  dry,  narrow,  timorous  way 
of  thinking,  which  by  no  means  came  up  to  the  frank  humour  of 
our  times.     Oi.  But  I  appeal  to  your  own  judgment,  if  a  man, 

*  Vide  Platon.  in  Gorgia. 
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who  knows  not  the  nature  of  the  soul,  can  be  assured  by  the 
light  of  reason,  whether  it  is  mortal  or  immortal? 

An  nrnnl  intemt  nobiacain  morte  perempCs, 
An  tenebns  orci  rmt  Ttttuqiie  Itcunai  t 

Lys.  But  what  if  I  know  the  nature  of  the  soul?  What  if  I 
have  been  taught  that  whcde  secret  by  a  modem  free-thinker?  a 
man  of  science  who  discovered  it  not  by  a  tiresome  introyersion 
of  his  fSusulties,  not  by  amusing  himself  in  a  labyrinth  of  notions, 
or  stupidly  thinking  for  whole  days  and  nights  together,  but  by 
looking  into  things  and  observing  the  analogy  of  nature. 

XIV .  This  great  man  is  a  philosopher  by  fire,  who  has  made 
many  processes  upon  vegetables.  It  is  his  opinion  that  men  and 
vegetables  are  reiuly  of  the  same  species :  that  animals  are  mov- 
ing vegetables,  and  vegetables  fixed  animab ;  that  the  mouths  of 
the  one  and  the  roots  of  the  other  serve  to  the  same  use,  difier- 
ing  only  in  position ;  that  blossoms  and  flowers  answer  to  the  meet 
indecent  and  concealed  parts  in  the  human  body ;  that  vegetable 
and  animal  bodies  are  both  alike  organized,  and  that  in  both  there 
is  life  or  a  certain  motion  and  circulation  of  juices  through  proper 
tubes  or  vessels.  I  shall  never  for^t  this  able  man's  unfolding 
the  nature  of  the  soul  in  the  following  manner.  The  soul,  aaid 
he,  is  that  specific  form  or  princiide  from  whence  proceed  the  dis- 
tinct qualities  or  properties  of  things.  Now,  as  v^etables  are  a 
more  simple  and  less  perfect  compound,  and  consequently  more 
easily  analyzed  than  animals,  we  will  b^in  with  the  contempla- 
tion of  the  souls  of  vegetables.  Know  then,  that  the  soul  of  any 
plant,  rosemaiT  for  instance,  is  neither  more  nor  less  than  its  es- 
sential oiL  Upon  this  depends  its  pNOCuliar  fragrance,  taste,  and 
medicinal  virtues,  or  in  other  words  its  life  and  operations.  Se- 
parate or  extract  this  essential  oil  by  chemic  art,  and  you  get  the 
soul  of  the  plant :  what  remains  being  a  dead  carcase,  without 
any  one  property  or  virtue  of  the  plant,  which  is  preserved  en- 
tirely in  the  oil,  a  drachm  whereof  goes  further  than  several 
pounds  of  the  plant.  Now  this  same  essential  oil  is  itself  a  com- 
position of  sulphur  and  salt,  or  of  a  gross,  unctuous  substance, 
and  a  fine  subtile  principle  or  volatile  salt  imprisoned  therein. 
This  volatile  salt  is  properly  the  essence  of  the  soul  of  the  plant, 
containing  all  its  virtue,  and  the  oil  is  the  vehicle  of  this  most 
subtile  part  of  the  soul,  or  that  which  fixes  and  individuates  it 
And  as,  upon  separation  of  this  oil  firom  the  plant,  the  plant  died, 
so  a  secona  death  or  death  of  the  soul  ensues  upon  the  resolution 
of  this  essential  oil  into  its  principles ;  as  appears  by  leavii^  it 
exposed  for  some  time  to  the  open  air,  so  that  the  volatile  salt  or 
spirit  may  fly  ofi^:  after  which  the  oil  remains  dead  and  insipid, 
but  without  any  sensible  diminution  of  its  weight,  by  the  loss  of 
that  volatile  essence  of  the  soul,  that  ethereal  aura,  that  spark  of 
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entity,  which  xeturns  and  mixes  with  the  solar  light,  the  nniversal 
soul  of  the  world)  and  only  source  of  life,  whether  vegetable, 
animal,  or  intellectual :  which  differ  onl  j  according  to  the  gross- 
ness  or  fineness  of  the  vehicles,  and  the  different  textures  of  the 
natural  alembics,  or  in  other  words,  the  organized  bodies,  where 
the  above-mentioned  volatile  essence  inhabits  and  is  elaborated, 
where  it  acts  and  is  acted  upon.  This  chemical  system  lets  you 
at  once  into  the  nature  of  tne  soul,  and  accounts  for  all  its  phe- 
nomena. In  that  compound  which  is  called  man,  the  soul  or  es- 
sential oil  is  what  oonunonly  goes  by  the  name  of  animal  spirit : 
for  you  must  know,  it  is  a  pomt  agreed  by  chemists,  that  spirits 
are  nothing  but  the  more  subtile  oils.  Now  in  proportion  as  the 
essential  oil  of  man  is  more  subtile  than  that  of  other  creatures, 
the  volatile  salt  that  impregnates  it  is  more  at  liberty  to  act, 
which  accounts  for  those  specific  properties  and  actions  of  human 
kind,  which  distinguish  them  above  other  creatures.  Hence  you 
may  learn  why,  among  the  wise  ancients,  salt  was  another  name 
for  wit,  and  in  our  times  a  dull  man  is  said  to  be  insipid  or  insnlse. 
Aromatic  oils,  maturated  by  great  length  of  time,  turn  to  salts : 
this  shows  why  human  kind 'grow  wiser  by  age.  And  what  I 
have  said  of  the  twofold  deat^  or  dissolution,  first  of  the  com- 
pound, by  separating  the  soul  from  the  organical  body,  and 
secondly  of  the  soul  itself,  by  dividing  the  volatile  salt  fro;n  the 
oil,  illustrates  and  explains  that  notion  of  certain  ancient  philo- 
sophers: that  as  the  man  was  a  compound  of  soul  and  body,  so 
the  soul  was  compounded  of  the  mind  or  intellect,  and  its  ethe- 
real vehicle ;  and  that  the  separation  of  soul  and  body,  or  death  of 
the  man,  is,  after  a  long  tract  of  time,  succeeded  by  a  second  death 
of  the  soul  itself,  to  wit,  the  separation  or  deliverance  of  the  in- 
tellect from  its  vehicle,  and  reunion  with  the  sun.  EupL  O  Ly- 
sidee,  your  ingenious  friend  has  opened  a  new  scene,  and  explained 
the  most  obscure  and  difficult  pomts  in  the  clearest  and  easiest 
manner.  Lys.  I  must  own  this  account  of  things  struck  my 
fimcy.  I  am  no  ereat  lover  of  creeds  or  systems :  but  when  a 
notion  is  reasonaUe  and  grounded  on  experience  I  know  how  to 
value  it.  Cru  In  good  earnest,  Lysides,  do  you  believe  this  ac- 
count to  be  true?  Lys,  Why  then  in  good  earnest  I  do  not  know 
whether  I  do  or  na  But  I  can  assure  you  the  ingenious  artist 
himself  has  not  the  least  doubt  about  it.  And  to  brieve  an  artist 
in  his  art  is  a  just  maxim  and  short  way  to  sdence.  Cru  But 
what  relation  hath  the  soul  of  man  to  chemic  art  ?  The  same 
reason,  that  bids  me  trust  a  skilful  artist  in  his  art,  indines  me  to 
suspect  him  out  of  his  art  Men  are  too  apt  to  reduce  unknown 
things  to  the  standard  of  what  they  know,  and  bring  a  prejudice 
or  tincture  from  things  they  have  been  conversant  in,  to  judge 
thereby  of  things  in  wnich  they  have  not  been  conversant.  I  have 
known  a  fiddler  gravely  teach  that  the  soul  was  harmony ;  a  geo- 
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metrician  very  positive  that  the  soul  must  be  extended ;  and  a 
physician,  who  having  pickled  half  a  dozen  embryos  and  dissected 
as  many  rats  and  frogs,  grew  conceited,  and  affirmed  there  was  no 
soul  at  all,  and  that  it  was  a  vulgar  error.  Lyt.  My  notions  dt 
easy.  I  shall  not  engage  in  pedantic  disputes  about  them.  They 
who  do  not  like  them  may  leave  them.  Euph.  This,  I  suppoee, 
is  said  much  like  a  ffentleman. 

XV.  But  pray,  liysicles,  t^  me  whether  the  clergy  come 
within  that  general  rule  of  yours — ^that  an  artist  may  be  trusted 
in  his  art  ?  hys.  By  no  means.  Euph.  Why  so  ?  Lyt.  Be- 
cause I  take  myself  to  know  as  much  of  those  matters  as  they 
da  Euph.  But  you  allow,  that  in  any  other  profession,  one  who 
hath  spent  much  time  and  puns  may  attain  more  knowledge  than 
a  man  of  equal  or  better  parts,  who  never  made  it  his  particular 
business.  Lyi.  I  do.  Euph.  And  nevertheless  in  things  religious 
and  divine  you  think  all  men  equally  knowing.  Lys.  I  do  not 
say  all  men.  But  I  think  all  men  of  sense  competent  judges. 
Euplu  What  I  are  the  divine  attributes  and  dispensations  to  man- 
kind, the  true  end  and  happiness  of  rational  creatures;,  with  the 
means  of  improving  and  perfecting  their  beings,  more  easy  and 
obvious  points  than  those  which  make  the  subject  of  every  com- 
mon profession  ?  Lyi*  Perhaps  not:  but  one  thing  I  know,  some 
things^  are  so  manifestly  absura,  that  no  authority  shall  make  me 
give  in  to  them.  For  instance,  if  all  mankind  should  pretend  to 
persuade  me  that  the  Son  of  God  was  born  upon  earth  in  a  poor 
nunily,  was  spit  upon,  buffeted,  and  crucified,  lived  like  a  b^cgar 
and  died  like  a  thie^  I  should  never  believe  one  syllable  of  it. 
Common  sense  shows  every  one,  what  figure  it  woiud  be  decent 
for  an  earthly  prince  or  ambassador  to  make ;  and  the  Son  of  Grod, 
upon  an  embassy  from  heaven,  must  needs  have  made  an  appear- 
ance beyond  all  others  of  great  eclat^  and  in  all  respects  the  very 
reverse  of  that  which  Jesus  Christ  is  reported  to  have  made, 
even  by  his  own  historians.  Euph,  O  Lysicles,  though  I  had  ever 
so  much  mind  to  approve  and  applaud  your  ingenious  reasomng, 
yet  I  dare  not  assent  to  this  for  fear  of  Crito.  Lys.  Why  so  ? 
Euph.  Because  he  observed  just  now,  that  men  ju&e  of  things 
they  do  not  know,  by  prejudices  from  thii^  they  do  Know.  And 
I  fear  he  would  object  that  you,  who  have  been  conversant  in  the 
grand  monde^  having  your  head  filled  with  a  notion  of  attendants 
and  equipage  and  liveries,  the  familiar  badges  of  human  grandeur, 
are  less  able  to  judge  of  that  which  is  truly  divine ;  and  that  one 
who  had  seen  less,  and  thought  more,  would  be  apt  to  imagine  a 
pompous  parade  of  worldly  greatness,  not  the  most  becoming  the 
author  of  a  spiritual  religion,  that  was  designed  to  wean  men 
from  the  world,  and  raise  them  above  it.  VrL  Do  you  think, 
Lysicles,  if  a  man  should  make  his  entrance  into  London  in  a  rich 
suit  of  clothes,  with  a  hundred  gilt  coaches,  and  a  thousand 
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laoed  footmen ;  that  this  would  be  a  more  divine  appearance,  and 
have  more  of  true  grandeur  in  it»  than  if  he  had  power  with  a 
word  to  heal  all  manner  of  diseases,  to  raise  the  dead  to  life,  and 
still  the  raging  of  the  winds  and  sea  ?  Lys.  Without  all  doubt 
it  must  be  very  agreeable  to  common  sense  to  suppose,  that  he 
could  restore  o&ers  to  life  who  could  not  save  his  own.  You  tell 
us,  indeed,  that  he  rose  again  from  the  dead :  but  what  occasion 
was  there  for  him  to  die,  the  just  for  the  uniust,  the  Son  of  God 
for  wicked  men  ?  And  why  in  that  individual  place  ?  Wliy  at  that 
very  time  above  all  others  ?  Why  did  he  not  make  his  appearance 
earHer,  and  preach  in  all  parts  of  the  world,  that  the  benefit 
might  have  been  more  extensive  ?  Account  for  all  these  points 
and  reconcile  them,  if  you  can,  to  the  common  notions  and  plain 
sense  of  mankind.  Cru  And  what  if  those,  as  well  as  many 
other  points,  should  lie  out  of  the  road  that  we  are  acquaints 
with ;  must  we  therefore  explode  them,  and  make  it  a  rule  to 
condemn  every  proceeding  as  senseless,  that  doth  not  square  with 
the  vulgar  sense  of  man ;  if  the  precepts  and  certain  primary 
tenets  of  religion  appear  in  the  eye  of  reason  good  and  useful ; 
and  if  they  are  also  found  to  be  so  by  their  effects ;  we  may,  for 
the  sake  of  them,  admit  certain  other  points  or  doctrines  recom- 
mended with  them,  to  have  a  good  tendency,  to  be  right  and  true ; 
although  we  cannot  discern  their  goodness  or  truth  b^  the  mere 
light  of  human  reason,  which  may  well  be  supposed  an  msufficient 
judge  of  the  proceedings,  counsels,  and  designs  of  Providence,  and 
this  sufBceth  to  make  our  conviction  reasonable. 

XVL  It  is  an  allowed  point  that  no  man  can  judge  of  this  or 
that  part  of  a  machine  taken  by  itself,  without  knowing  the 
whole,  the  mutual  relation  or  dependence  of  its  parts,  and  the 
end  for  which  it  was  made.  And,  as  this  is  a  point  acknow- 
ledged in  corporeal  and  natural  things,  ought  we  not  by  a  parity 
of  reason  to  suspend  our  judgment  of  a  single  unaccountable 
part  of  the  divine  economy,  tul  we  are  more  fully  acquainted 
with  the  moral  system  or  world  of  spirits,  and  are  let  mto  the 
designs  of  Grod's  providence,  and  have  an  extensive  view  of  his 
dispensations  past,  present,  and  future?  Alas  I  Lysicles,  what 
do  you  know  even  of  yourself,  whence  you  come,  what  you  are, 
or  whither  you  are  going?  To  me  it  seems,  that  a  minute  phi- 
losopher is  like  a  conceited  spectator,  who  never  looked  behind  the 
scenes,  and  yet  would  judge  of  the  machinery :  who  from  a  tran- 
sient glimpse  of  a  part  only  of  some  one  scene,  would  take  upon 
him  to  censure  the  plot  of  a  play.  Lys.  As  to  the  plot  I  will  not 
say ;  but  in  half  a  scene  a  man  may  judge  of  an  absuitl  actor.  With 
what  colour  or  pretext  can  you  justif)r  the  vindictive,  froward, 
whimsical  behaviour  of  some  inspired  teachers  or  prophets  ? 
Particulars  that  serve  neither  for  profit  nor  pleasure  I  make  a 
shift  to  forget ;  but  in  general  the  truth  of  this  charge  I  do  very 
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well  remember.  CrL  You  need  be  at  no  pains  to  prore  a  point 
I  shall  neither  justify  nor  deny.  That  there  have  been  human 
passions,  infirmities,  and  defects  in  persons  inspired  by  Gx>d,  I 
nreely  own ;  nay,  that  very  wicked  men  have  been  inspired,  as 
Balaam  for  instance,  and  (jaiaphas,  cannot  be  denied.  But  what 
will  you  infer  from  thence  ?  Can  you  prove  it  impossible,  that 
a  weak  or  sinful  man  should  become  an  mstrument  to  the  Spirit 
of  God,  for  conveying  his  purpose  to  other  sinners?  Or  that 
divine  light  may  not,  as  well  as  the  light  of  the  sun,  shine  on  a 
foul  vessel  without  polluting  its  rays?  Lys,  To  midre  short 
work,  the  right  way  would  be  to  put  out  our  eyes,  and  not  judge 
at  alL  CrL  I  do  not  say  so,  but  I  think  it  would  be  right,  if 
some  sanguine  persons  upon  certain  points  suspected  their  own 
judgment.  Ale.  But  the  very  things  said  to  be  inspired,  tak^i 
by  themselves  and  in  their  own  nature,  are  sometimes  so  wrong, 
to  say  no  worse,  that  a  man  may  pronounce  them  not  to  be 
divine  at  first  sight ;  without  troubling  his  head  about  the  system 
of  providence  or  connexion  of  events :  as  one  may  say  that  gnus 
is  green,  without  knowing  or  considering  how  it  grows,  what 
uses  it  is  subservient  to,  or  how  it  is  connected  with  tne  mundane 
svstem.  Thus  for  instance,  the  spoiling  of  the  Egyptians,  and 
the  extirpation  of  the  Canaanites,  everv  one  at  first  glsnce  sees 
to  be  cruel  and  unjust,  and  may  therefore  without  deliberating 
pronounce  them  unworthy  of  God.      CrL    But  Alciphron,  to 

{udge  rightly  of  these  things,  may  it  not  be  proper  to  conader 
LOW  long  the  Israelites  hi^  wrought  under  those  severe  task* 
masters  of  Egypt,  what  injuries  and  hardships  they  had  sustained 
from  them,  what  crimes  and  abominations  the  Canaanites  had 
been  guilty  of,  what  right  God  hath  to  dispose  of  the  things  of 
this  world,  to  punish  delinquents,  and  to  appoint  both  the  manner 
and  the  instruments  of  his  justice?  Man,  who  has  not  such 
right  over  his  fellow-creatures,  who  is  himself  a  fdlow-sinner 
with  them,  who  is  liable  to  error  as  well  as  passion,  whose  views 
are  imperfect,  who  is  governed  more  by  prejudice  than  the  truth 
of  things,  may  not  improbably  deceive  himself,  when  he  sets  up 
for  a  judge  of  the  proceedings  of  the  holy,  omniscient,  impamve 
creator  and  governor  of  all  thin^ 

XVIL  Ale.  Believe  me,  Cnto,  men  are  never  so  industrious 
to  deceive  themselves,  as  when  they  engage  to  defend  their  pre- 
judices. You  would  fain  reason  us  out  of  all  use  of  our  reason : 
can  any  thing  be  more  irrational?  To  forbid  us  to  reason  on  the 
divine  dispensations,  is  to  suppose,  they  will  not  bear  the  test  of 
reason ;  or,  in  other  words,  that  God  acts  without  reason,  whidi 
ought  not  to  be  admitted,  no,  not  in  any  single  instance :  for  if 
in  one,  why  not  in  another  ?  Whoever  therefore  allows  a  God, 
must  allow  that  he  always  acts  reasonably.  I  will  not  therefore 
attribute  to  him  actions  and  proceedings  that  are  unreasonable. 
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He  bath  given  me  reason  to  judge  withal ;  and  I  will  judge  by 
that  unerring  lights  lighted  from  the  universal  lamp  of  nature. 
CrL  O  Alcipnron  I  as  I  frankly  own  the  common  remark  to  be 
tme,  that  wnen  a  man  is  against  reason>  it  is  a  shrewd  si^n  that 
reason  is  against  him :  so  I  should  never  go  about  to  dissuade 
any  one,  much  less  one  who  so  well  knew  the  value  of  it,  from 
using  that  noble  talent.  On  the  contrary,  upon  all  subjects  of 
moment,  in  my  opinion,  a  man  ought  to  use  his  reason ;  but  then, 
whether  it  may  not  be  reasonable  to  use  it  with  some  deference 
to  superior  reason,  it  will  not,  perhaps,  be  amiss  to  consider. 
Ak.  It  must  surely  derogate  from  the  wisdom  of  God,  to  sup  • 
pose  his  conduct  cannot  bear  being  inspected,  not  even  by  the 
twilight  of  human  reason.  Evplu  You  allow,  then,  God  to  be 
wiser  Ale  1  Ao,  Eup/u  What!  infinitely  wise?  Ale.  Even 
infinitely.  Euph,  His  wisdom,  then,  far  exceeds  that  of  man. 
jllc  Vastly.  Euplu  Probably  more  than  the  wisdom  of  man, 
that  of  a  child.  Ah.  Without  all  question.  Euplu  What  think 
you,  Alciphron,  must  not  the  conduct  of  a  parent  seem  very 
unaccountable  to  a  child,  when  its  inclinations  are  thwarted, 
when  it  is  put  to  learn  the  letters,  when  it  is  obliged  to  swallow 
bitter  physic,  to  part  with  what  it  likes,  and  to  sufier,  and  do, 
and  see  many  things  done  contrary  to  its  own  judgment,  however 
reasonable  or  agreeable  to  that  of  othera  ?  Ale.  This  I  ^rant. 
Euph.  Will  it  not  therefore  follow  from  hence,  by  a  parity  of 
reason,  that  the  little  child,  man,  when  it  takes  upon  it  to  judge 
of  the  schemes  of  parental  providence,  and  a  thing  of  ^^esterday 
to  criticize  the  economy  of  the  Ancient  of  days ; — ^will  it  not 
follow,  I  say,  that  sudi  a  judge,  of  such  matters,  must  be  apt  to 
make  very  erroneous  judgments  ?  esteeming  those  things  in  them- 
selves unaccountable,  which  he  cannot  account  for;  and  con- 
cluding of  some  certain  points,  from  a^  appearance  of  arbitrary 
carriage  towards  him,  which  is  suited  to  ms  infancy  and  igno- 
rance, that  they  are  in  themselves  capricious  or  absurd,  and 
cannot  proceed  from  a  wise,  just,  and  benevolent  God.  This 
single  consideration,  if  duly  attended  to,  would,  I  verily  think, 
put  an  end  to  many  conceited  reasonings  against  revealed  religion. 
Ale.  You  would  have  us  then  conclude,  that  things  to  our  wisdom 
unaccountable,  may  nevertheless  proceed  from  an  abyss  of  wisdom 
which  our  line  cannot  fiithom ;  and  that  prospects  viewed  but  in 
part,  and  by  the  broken,  tinged  light  of  our  intellects,  though  to 
us  they  may  seem  disproportionate  and  monstrous,  may  never- 
theless appear  quite  otnerwise  to  another  eye,  and  in  a  olSerent 
situation :  in  a  word,  that  as  human  wisdom  is  but  childish  folly, 
in  respect  of  the  divine,  so  the  wisdom  of  God  may  sometimes 
seem  foolishness  to  men. 

XVIII.  Euph.  I  would  not  have  you  make  the  conclusions, 
unless  in  reason  you  ought  to  make  them :  but  if  they  are  rea- 

2h2 
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Bonable,  why  should  you  not  make  them  ?  Ak.  Some  thinsB 
may  seem  reasonable  at  one  time,  and  not  at  another:  and  I  take 
this  very  apoI(M?y  you  make  for  credulity  and  superstition,  to  be 
one  of  those  things.  When  I  view  it  in  its  principles,  it  seems 
naturally  to  follow  from  just  concessions ;  but  when  I  consider 
its  consequences,  I  cannot  agree  to  it  A  man  had  as  good  abdi- 
cate his  nature,  as  disclaim  the  use  of  reason.  A  doctrine  is 
unaccountable,  therefore  it  must  be  divine!  tluph.  Credulity 
and  superstition  are  qualities  so  disagreeable  and  degrading  to 
human  nature,  so  surely  an  eiFect  of  weakness^  and  so  nrequently 
a  cause  of  wickedness,  that  I  should  be  very  much  surprised  to 
find  a  just  course  of  reasoning  lead  to  them.  I  can  never  think 
that  reason  is  a  blind  guide  to  folly,  or  that  there  is  any  con- 
nexion between  truth  and  falsehood,  no  more  than  I  can  think  a 
thing's  being  unaccountable  a  proof  that  it  is  divine :  though  at 
the  same  time  I  cannot  help  acKUOwledging,  it  follows  from  your 
own  avowed  principles,  that  a  thing's  being  unaccountable,  or 
incomprehensible  to  our  reason,  is  no  sure  ai^rament  to  conclude 
it  is  not  divine ;  especially  when  there  are  collateral  proofs  of  its 
being  sa  A  child  is  influenced  by  the  many  sensible  effects  it 
hath  felt,  of  paternal  love  and  care  and  superior  wisdom,  to 
believe  and  do  several  things  with  an  implicit  faith  and  obedience : 
and  if  we  in  the  same  manner,  from  the  truth  and  reasonableness 
which  we  plainly  see  in  so  many  points  within  our  cognizance, 
and  the  advantages  which  we  experience  from  the  seed  of  the 
gospel  sown  in  good  ground,  were  disposed  to  an  implidt  belief 
of  certain  other  points,  relating  to  schemes  we  do  not  know,  or 
subjects  to  which  our  talents  are  perhaps  disproportionate,  I  am 
tempted  to  think  it  might  become  our  duty  without  dishonouring 
our  reason ;  which  is  never  so  much  dishonoured  as  when  it  is 
foiled,  and  never  in  more^^anger  of  being  foiled,  than  by  j  udgin^ 
where  it  hath  neither  means  nor  right  to  judge.     Lys.  I  would 

E*ve  a  good  deal,  to  see  that  ingenious  gamester  Glaucus  have  the 
mdling  of  Euphranor  one  night  at  our  dub.  .  I  own  he  is  a  peg 
too  high  for  me  in  some  of  his  notions:  but  then  he  is  admirable 
at  vindicating  human  reason  against  the  impositions  of  priest- 
craft. 

XIX.  Ale.  He  would  undertake  to  make  it  as  clear  as  day- 
light, that  there  was  nothing  worth  a  straw  in  Christianity^  but 
what  every  one  knew,  or  might  know,  as  well  without  as  with  it» 
before  as  since  Jesus  Christ  Cru  That  great  man,  it  seems^ 
teacheth,  that  common  sense  alone  is  the  pole-star  by  which 
mankind  ought  to  steer;  and  that  what  is  called  revelation  must 
be  ridiculous,  because  it  is  unnecessary  and  useless,  the  natoral 
talents  of  every  man  being  sufficient  to  make  him  happy,  good, 
and  wise,  without  any  further  correspondence  with  heaven  either 
for  Hght  or  aid.    Evph.  I  have  already  acknowledged  how  sen- 
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sible  I  am»  that  my  situation  in  this  obscure  comer  of  the  coun- 
try deprives  me  of  many  advantages,  to  be  had  from  the  conveiv 
sation  of  ingenious  men  in  town.  To  make  myself  some  amends 
I  am  obliged  to  converse  with  the  dead  and  my  own  thoughts, 
which  last  I  know  are  of  little  weight  against  the  authority  of 
Glaucus,  or  such  likej^reat  men  in  tne  mmute  philosophy.  But 
what  shall  we  say  to  Socrates,  for  he  too  was  of  an  opinion  very 
Afferent  from  that  ascribed  to  Glaucus  ?  Ale,  For  the  present 
we  need  not  insist  on  authorities,  ancient  or  modem,  or  mquire 
which  was  the  greater  man,  Socrates  or  Glaucus.  Though,  me- 
thinks,  for  so  much  as  authority  can  signify,  the  present  times, 
gray  and  hoary  with  age  and  experience,  have  a  manifest  advan- 
tage over  those  that  are  falselv  odled  ancient  But  not  to  dwell 
on  authorities,  I  tell  you  in  plain  English,  Euphranor,  we  do  not 
want  your  revelations ;  and  that  for  this  plain  reason,  those  that 
are  clear  every  body  knew  before,  and  those  that  are  obscure 
nobody  is  the  better  for.  Euplu  Whether  it  was  possible  for 
mankind  to  have  known  all  parts  of  the  Christiaji  reli^on,  besides 
mysteries  and  positive  institutions,  is  not  the  question  between 
us ;  and  that  they  actually  did  not  know  them  is  too  plain  to  be 
denied.  This,  perhaps^  was  for  want  of  making  a  due  use  of 
reason.  But  as  to  the  usefulness  of  revelation,  it  seems  much 
the  same  thing  whether  they  could  not  know,  or  would  not  be  at 
the  pains  to  ^ow,  the  doctrines  revealed.  And  as  for  those  doc* 
trines  which  were  too  obscure  to  penetrate,  or  too  sublime  to 
reach,  by  natural  reason ;  how  far  mankind  may  be  the  better 
for  them  is  more,  I  had  almost  said,  than  even  you  or  Glaucus 
can  telL 

XX.  Ale.  But  whatever  may  be  pretended  as  to  obscure  doc- 
trines and  dispensations,  all  this  hath  nothing  to  do  with  prophe- 
cies, which,  being  altogether  relative  to  mankind,  and  the  events 
of  this  world,  to  which  our  faculties  are  surely  well  enough  pro- 
portioned, one  might  expect  should  be  very  dear,  and  such  as 
might  inform  instead  of  puzzling  us.  JEuph,  And  yet  it  must  be 
allowed  that,  as  some  prophecies  are  clear,  there  are  others  very 
obscure ;  but  left  to  myseu,  I  doubt  I  should  never  have  inferred 
from  thence  that  they  were  not  divine.  In  my  own  way  of 
thinking  I  should  have  been  apt  to  conclude  that  the  prophecies 
we  understand  are  a  proof  for  inspiration ;  but  that  those  we  do 
not  understand  are  no  proof  against  it.  Inasmuch  as  for  the 
latter  our  ignorance  or  the  reserve  of  the  Holy  Spirit  may  account, 
but  for  the  other  nothing  for  aught  that  I  see,  can  account,  but 
inspiration.  Ale,  Now  I  know  several  sagacious  men,  who  con- 
clude very  differently  from  you,  to  wit,  that  the  one  sort  of  pro- 
phecies are  nonsense,  and  the  other  contrived  after  the  events. 
Behold  llie  difference  between  a  man  of  free  thought  and  one  of 
narrow  principles !    Euph,  It  seems  then  they  reject  the  Revela- 
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tions  because  they  are  obscure^  and  Daniel's  prophecies  because 
they  are  clear.  Ak.  Either  way  a  man  of  sense  sees  cause  to 
suspect  there  has  been  foul  play.  Etq}/u  Your  men  of  sense 
are,  it  seems,  hard  to  please.  Ak.  Our  philosophers  are  men  of 
piercing  eyes.  Euph,  I  suppose  such  men  never  make  transient 
judgments  from  transient  views;  but  always  estaUish  fixed 
conclusions  upon  a  thorough  inspection  of  things.  For  my  own 
part  I  dare  not  engage  wiUi  a  man  who  has  examined  those  points 
so  nicely,  as  it  may  be  presumed  you  have  done :  but  I  could 
name  some  eminent  writers  of  our  own,  now  living,  whose  books 
on  the  subject  of  prophecy  have  given  great  satimction  to  gen<* 
tlemen  who  pass  for  men  of  sense  and  learning,  here  in  the 
country.  Ak,  You  must  know,  Euphranor,  I  am  not  at  leisure 
to  peruse  the  learned  writings  of  divines,  on  a  subject  which  a  man 
may  see  through  with  halT  an  eye.  To  me  it  is  sufficient,  that 
the  point  itself  is  odd  and  out  of  the  road  of  nature.  For  the 
rest  I  leave  them  to  dispute  and  settle  amoi^  themselves  where 
to  fix  the  precise  time  when  the  sceptre  departed  from  Judah; 
or  whether  m  Daniel's  prophecy  of  the  Messiah  we  should  com* 
pute  by  the  Chaldean  or  the  Julian  year.  My  only  condnsion 
concerning  all  such  matters  is,  that  I  will  never  trouble  myself 
about  them.  Evph,  To  an  extraordinary  genius,  who  sees  tmngs 
with  half  an  eye,  I  know  not  what  to  say :  but  for  the  rest  of 
mankind,  one  would  think  it  should  be  very  rash  in  them  to 
conclude,  without  much  and  exact  inquiry,  on  the  unsafe  side  of 
a  question  which  concerns  their  chief  interest.  Ak.  Mark  it 
well :  a  true  genius  in  pursuit  of  truth  makes  swift  advances  on 
the  wings  of  general  maxims,  while  little  minds  creep  and  grovd 
amidst  mean  particularities.  I  lay  it  down  for  a  certain  truth, 
that,  by  the  fallacious  arts  of  logic  and  criticism,  straining  and 
forcing,  palliating,  patching,  and  distinguishing,  a  man  may 
justify  or  make  out  any  thing;  and  this  remark,  with  one  or  two 
about  prejudice,  saves  me  a  world  of  trouble.  Euph.  You,  Al- 
oiphron,  who  soar  sublime  on  strong  and  free  pinions,  vouchsafe 
to  lend  a  helping  hand  to  those  whom  you  behold  entangled  in 
the  birdlime  of  prejudice.  For  my  part,  I  find  it  very  possible 
to  suppose  prophecy  may  be  divine,  although  there  should  be 
some  obscurity  at  this  distance,  with  respect  to  dates  of  time  or 
kinds  of  years.  You  yourself  own  revelation  possible;  and  al- 
lowing tms  I  can  very  easily  conceive  it  may  be  odd,  and  out  of 
the  road  of  nature.  I  can  without  amazement  meet  in  holy 
scripture  divers  prophecies,  whereof  I  do  not  see  the  completion, 
divers  texts  I  do  not  understand,  divers  mysteries  above  my  com- 
prehension, and  ways  of  God  to  me  unaccountable.  Why  may 
not  some  prophecies  relate  to  parts  of  history  I  am  not  weu 
enough  acquainted  with,  or  to  events  not  yet  come  to  pass?  It 
seems  to  me  that  prophecies  unfathomed  by  the  hearer,  or  even 
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the  speaker  himself,  have  been  afterward  verified  and  understood 
in  the  event ;  and  it  is  one  of  my  maxims,  that  what  hath  been 
may  be.  Though  I  rub  my  eyes,  and  do  my  utmost  to  extricate 
mvself  from  prejudice,  yet  it  still  seems  very  possible  to  me,  that 
what  I  do  not,  a  more  acute,  more  attentive,  or  more  learned  man 
may  understand :  at  least  thus  much  is  plain ;  the  difficulty  of 
some  points  or  passages  doth  not  hinder  the  clearness  of  others, 
and  those  parts  of  scripture  which  we  cannot  interpret  we  are 
not  bound  to  know  the  sense  of.  What  evil  or  what  inconveni- 
ence, if  we  cannot  comprehend  what  we  are  not  obliged  to  com- 
prehend, or  if  we  cannot  account  for  those  things  which  it  doth 
not  belong  to  us  to  account  for?  Scriptures  not  understood  at 
one  time,  or  by  one  person,  may  be  understood  at  another  time, 
or  by  other  persons.  May  we  not  perceive,  by  retrospect  on 
what  is  past,  a  certain  progress  from  darker  to  lighter,  in  the 
series  of  the  divine  economy  towards  man  ?  And  may  not  future 
events  clear  up  such  points  as  at  present  exercise  the  faith  of 
believers?  Now  I  cannot  help  thinking  (such  is  the  force  either 
of  truth  or  prejudice)  that  in  all  this  there  is  nothing  strained  or 
forced,  or  which  is  not  reasonable  or  natural  to  suppose. 

XXL  Ale,  Well,  Euphranor,  I  will  lend  you  a  helping  hand, 
since  you  desire  it,  but  think  fit  to  alter  my  method:  tat  you 
must  Know,  the  main  points  of  Christian  belief  have  been  infused 
so  early,  and  inculcated  so  often,  by  nurses,  pedagc^es,  and  priests, 
that,  be  the  proofs  ever  so  plahi,  it  is  a  hard  matter  to  convince 
a  mind,  thus  tinctured  ond  stained,  by  arguins  against  revealed 
religion  from  its  internal  characters.  I  shall  tnerefore  set  myself 
to  consider  things  in  another  light,  and  examine  your  relieion  by 
certain  external  characters  or  circumstantials,  comparing  tne  sys-* 
tem  of  revelation  with  collateral  accounts  of  ancient  heathen 
writers,  and  showing  how  ill  it  consists  with  them.  Elnow  then, 
that  the  Christian  revelation  supposing  the  Jewish,  it  follows, 
that  if  the  Jewish  be  destroyed  the  Christian  must  of  course 
fall  to  the  ground.  Now,  to  make  short  work,  I  shall  attack 
this  Jewish  revelation  in  its  head.  Tell  me,  are  we  not  obliged, 
if  we  believe  the  Mosaic  account  of  things,  to  hold  the  world 
was  created  not  quite  six  thousand  years  ago  ?  EupJu  I  grant  we 
are.  Ale.  What  will  you  say  now,  if  other  ancient  records  canr 
up  the  history  of  the  world  many  thousand  years  beyond  this 
period  ?  What  if  the  Egyptians  and  Chinese  have  accounts  ex- 
tending to  thirty  or  forty  thousand  vears?  What  if  the  former 
of  these  nations  have  observed  twelve  hundred  eclipses,  during 
the  space  of  forty-eight  thousand  years,  before  the  time  of  Alex- 
ander the  Great?  What  if  the  Chinese  have  also  many  observa- 
tions antecedent  to  the  Jewish  account^of  the  creation  ?  What  if 
the  Chaldeans  had  been  observing  the  stars  for  above  four  hun- 
dred thousand  years  ?     And  what  shall  we  say  if  we  have  succes- 
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Bions  of  kings  and  their  reigns,  marked  for  several  thousand  yeais 
before  the  beginning  of  the  world,  assigned  by  Moses  ?  Shall 
we  reject  the  accounts  and  records  of  all  nations,  the  most  fiunous!, 
ancient,  and  learned  in  the  world,  and  preserve  a  blind  reverence 
for  the  legislator  of  the  Jews?  Euph.  And  pray  if  they  deserve 
to  be  rejected,  why  should  we  not  reject  them?  What  if  thoise 
monstrous  chronologies  contain  nothing  but  names  without 
actions  and  manifest  fables  ?  What  if  those  pretended  observa^ 
tions  of  Egyptians  and  Chaldeans  were  unknown  or  unregarded 
by  ancient  astronomers  ?  What  if  the  Jesuits  have  shown  the 
inconsistency  of  the  like  Chinese  pretensions  with  the  truth  of 
the  ephemerides  ?  What  if  the  most  ancient  Chinese  observa- 
tions allowed  to  be  authentic,  are  those  of  two  fixed  stars,  one  in 
the  winter  solstice,  the  other  in  the  vernal  equinox,  in  the  reign 
of  their  king  Yao,  which  was  since  the  flood  ?*  Ale  You  must 
^ve  me  leave  to  observe,  the  Bx>mish  missionaries  are  of  small 
credit  in  this  point  Euph,  But  what  knowledge  have  we,  or 
can  we  have,  of  those  Cmnese  afiairs,  but  by  their  means?  The 
same  persons  that  tell  us  of  these  accounts  reftite  them ;  if  we 
reject  their  authority  in  one  case,  what  ri^ht  have  we  to  build 
upon  it  in  another?  Ak.  When  I  consider  that  the  Chinese 
have  annals  of  more  than  forty  thousand  years,  and  that  they  are 
a  learned,  ingenious,  and  acute  people,  very  curious,  and  addicted" 
to  arts  and  sciences,  I  profess  T  cannot  help  paying  some  regard 
to  their  accounts  of  time.  Euph,  Whatever  advantage  %eir 
situation  and  political  maxims  may  have  given  them,  it  doth  not 
appear  they  are  so  learned,  or  so  acute  in  point  of  science  as  the 
Europeans.  The  general  character  of  the  Chinese,  if  we  may 
believe  Trigaltius  and  other  writers,  is,  that  they  are  men  of  a 
trifling  and  credulous  curiosity,  addicted  to  search  after  the  phi- 
losopher's stone,  and  a  medicine  to  make  men  immortal,  to  astro- 
logy, fortune-telling,  and  presages  of  all  kinds.  Their  ignorance 
in  nature  and  mathematics  is  evident,  from  the  great  hand  the 
Jesuits  make  of  that  kind  of  knowledge  among  them.  But 
what  shall  we  think  of  those  extraordinary  annals,  if  the  very 
Chinese  themselves  give  no  credit  to  them  for  more  than  three 
thousand  years  before  Jesus  Christ  ?  If  they  do  not  pretend  to 
have  begun  to  write  history  above  four  thousand  years  aso? 
And  if  the  oldest  books  they  have  now  extant  in  an  intelligible 
character,  are  not  above  two  thousand  years  old  ?  One  would 
think  a  mati  of  your  sagacity,  so  apt  to  suspect  every  thing  out  of 
the  common  road  of  nature,  should  not  without  the  clearest  proof 
admit  those  annals  for  authentic,  which  record  such  strange 
things  as  the  sun's  not  setting  for  ten  days,  and  gold  raining  three 
days  together.  Tell  me,  Alciphron,  can  you  rc^lv  believe  these 
thu^  without  inquiring  by  what  means  the  tradition  was  pre* 

*  Bianchini  Histor.  Univen.  c.  17. 
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served,  through  what  hands  it  passed,  or  what  reception  it  met 
withy  or  who  first  committed  it  to  writing?  Ale.  To  omit  the 
Chinese  and  their  stor^,  it  will  serve  my  purpose  as  well  to  build 
on  the  authority  of  Imnetho,  that  learnea  Egyptian  priest,  who 
had  such  opportunities  of  searching  into  the  most  ancient  ac- 
counts of  time,  and  copying  into  his  dynasties  the  most  venera- 
ble and  authentic  records  inscribed  on  the  pillars  of  Hermes. 
EvpK  Pray,  Alciphron,  where  were  thdse  chronological  pillsors 
to  be  seen?  Ale.  In  the  Seriadical  land.  Euph.  And  where 
is  that  country  ?  Ale.  I  do  not  know.  Euph.  How  were  those 
records  preserved  for  so  many  ages  down  to  the  time  of  this 
Hermes,  who  is  said  to  have  been  the  first  inventor  of  letters? 
Ale.  I  do  not  know.  Euph.  Did  any  other  writers,  before  or 
since  Manetho,  pretend  to  have  seen,  or  transcribed,  or  known 
any  thing  about  these  pillars?  Ale.  Not  that  I  know.  Euph. 
Or  about  the  place  where  they  are  said  to  have  been.  Ale.  If 
they  did,  it  is  more  than  I  know.  Euph.  Do  the  Greek  authors 
that  went  into  Egypt,  and  consulted  tne  Egyptian  priests,  agree 
with  these  accounts  of  Manetho  ?  Ale.  Suppose  they  do  not. 
Euph.  Doth  Diodorus,  who  lived  since  Manemo,  follow,  cite,  or 
BO  much  as  mention  this  same  Manetho  ?  Ale.  What  will  you  infer 
from  all  this  ?  Euph.  If  I  did  not  know  you  and  your  principles, 
and  how  vigilantiy  you  guard  against  imposture,  I  should  mfer 
that  you  were  a  very  credulous  man.  For  what  can  we  call  it 
but  credulity  to  believe  most  incredible  things  on  most  slen- 
der authority,  such  as  fragments  of  an  obscure  writer,  disagree- 
ing with  all  other  historians,  supported  by  an  obscure  authority 
of  Hermes'  pQlars,  for  which  you  must  take  his  word,  aiMl  which 
contain  things  so  improbable  as  successions  of  gods  and  demi- 
gods, for  many  thousand  years,  Vulcan  alone  having  reigned 
nine  thousand  ?  There  is  uttle  in  these  venerable  dynasties  of 
Manetho,  besides  names  and  numbers ;  and  yet  in  that  little  we 
meet  with  very  strange  things,  that  would  be  thought  romantic 
in  another  writer :  for  instance,  the  Nile  overflowing  with  honey, 
the  moon  grown  bigger,  a  speaking  lamb,  seventy  kings  who 
reigned  as  many  days  one  after  another,  a  king  a  day.*  If  you 
are  known,  Alciphron,  to  give  credit  to  these  things,  I  fear  you 
will  lose  the  honour  of  teing  thought  incredulous.     Ale.  And 

Jet  these  ridiculous  fragments,  as  you  would  represent  them, 
ave  been  thought  worth  the  pains  and  lucubrations  of  very 
learned  men.  How  can  you  account  for  the  work  that  the  great 
Joseph  Scaliger  and  Sir  John  Marsham  make  about  them  ?  Emh. 
I  do  not  pretend  to  account  for  it.  To  see  Scaliger  add  anotner 
Julian  period  to  make  room  for  such  things  as  Manetho's  dynasties^ 
and  Sir  John  Marsham  take  so  much  learned  pains  to  piece,  patch, 
and  mend  those  obscure  fragments,  to  range  them  m  synchro- 

*  Seal.  Can.  tsag.  lib.  2. 
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niamay  and  try  to  adjust  them  with  sacred  chroiudc^y  or  make 
them  consistent  with  themselves  and  other  acoounts*  is  to  m^ 
very  strange  and  unaccountable.  Why  they,  or  Eusebiasy  or 
yourself,  or  any  other  learned  man  should  imagine  thoee  thmga 
deserve  any  regard  I  leave  you  to  explain. 

XXIL  Ale  After  all  it  is  not  easy  to  conceive  what  ahoold 
more,  not  only  Manetho,  but  also  other  Egyptian  priests,  long 
before  hts  time,  to  set  up  such  great  pretences  to  antiquity,  afi 
which,  however,  differing  from  one  another,  agree  in  this,  that 
they  overthrow  the  Mosaic  history  ?  How  can  this  be  accounted 
for  without  some  real  foundation  ?  What  point  of  pleasure,  or 
profit,  or  power,  could  set  men  on  forging  successions  of  andent 
names,  and  periods  of  time  for  ages  before  the  world  b^an? 
Emh.  Pray,  Alciphron,  is  there  any  thing  so  strange  or  sin- 
gular in  this  vain  humour  of  extending  the  antiquity  of  nations 
beyond  the  truth  ?  Hath  it  not  been  observed  in  most  parts  of 
the  world?  Doth  it  not,  even  in  our  own  times,  show  itself, 
especially  among  those  dependent  and  subdued  people,  who  have 
little  else  to  boast  of.  To  pass  over  others  of  our  fellow-sub- 
jects, who,  in  proportion  as  they  are  below  their  neighbours  in 
wealth  and  power,  lay  claim  to  a  more  remote  antiquity;  are 
not  the  pretensions  of  Irishmen  in  this  way  known  to  be  very 
great  ?  If  I  may  trust  my  memory,  O'Flaherty,  in  his  Ogygia, 
mentions  some  transactions  in  Ireland  before  the  flood.  The 
same  humour,  and  from  the  same  cause,  appears  to  have  pre- 
vailed in  Sicily,  a  country,  for  some  centuries  past,  subject  to 
the  dominion  of  fore^ers:  during  which  time,  the  Sidliana 
have  published  divers  rabulous  accounts,  concerning  the  original 
and  antiqui^  of  their  cities,  wherein  the^  vie  wiui  each  other. 
It  is  pretended  to  be  proved  by'  ancient  mscriptions,  whose  ex- 
istence or  authority  seems  on  a  level  with  that  of  Hermes' 
pillars,  that  Palermo  was  founded  in  the  days  of  the  patiiaroh 
Isaac,  by  a  colony  of  Hebrews,  PhGenicians,  and  Syrians,  and 
that  a  OTandson  of  Esau  had  been  governor  of  a  tower  subsist^ 
ing  within  these  two  hundred  years  in  that  city.*  The  antiquity 
of  Messina  hath  been  carried  still  higher,  by  some  who  would 
have  us  think  it  was  enlarged  by  Nimrodf  The  like  pretensions 
are  made  by  Catania,  and  other  towns  of  that  island,  who  have 
found  authors  of  as  good  credit  as  Manetho  to  support  them. 
Now  I  should  be  glad  to  know  why  the  Egyptians,  a  subdued 
people,  may  not  probably  be  supposed  to  have  mvented  fabulous 
accounts  from  the  same  motive,  and,  like  others^  valued  them- 
selves on  extravagant  pretensions  to  antiquity,  when,  in  all 
other  respects,  they  were  so  much  inferior  to  their  masters? 
That  people  had  been  successively  conquered  by  Ethiopians, 
Assyrians,  Babylonians,  Persians,  and  Grecians,  before  it  ap- 

*  Fuelli  Hitt.  Sical.  deotd.  i.  lib.  Tiii,  f  Reina  Notizi«  UtoridM  di  Mi 
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pears  that  those  wonderfiil  dynasties  of  Manetho  and  the  pillars 
of  Hermes  were  eyer  heard  of;  as  they  had  been  by  the  two 
first  of  those  nations  before  the  time  of  Solon  himself,  the 
earliest  Greek  that  is  known  to  have  consulted  the  priests  of 
Egypt:  whose  accounts  were  so  extravagant,  that  even  the 
Greek  iustoriansy  though  unacquainted  with  holy  scripture, 
were  far  from  giving  an  entire  credit  to  them.  Herodotus, 
making  a  report  upon  their  authority,  saith,  those  to  whom  such 
things  seem  credible  may  make  the  best  of  them,  for  himself 
declaring  that  it  was  his  purpose  to  write  what  he  heard.*  And 
both  he  and  Diodorus  do,  on  divers  occasions,  show  the  same 
diffidence  in  the  narratives  of  those  Egyptian  priests.  And  as 
we  observed  of  the  Egyptians,  it  is  no  less  certain  that  the 
Fhcenicians,  Assyrians,  and  Chaldeans,  were  each  a  conquered 
and  reduced  people,  before  the  rest  of  the  world  appear  to  have 
heard  any  thing  of  their  pretensions  to  so  remote  antiquity. 
Cru  But  what  occasion  is  there  to  be  at  any  pains  to  account 
for  the  humour  of  fabulous  writers  ?  Is  it  not  sufficient  to  see 
that  they  relate  absurdities ;  that  they  are  unsupported  by  any 
foreign  evidence;  that  they  do  not  appear  to  have  been  in 
credit,  even  among  their  own  countrymen,  and  that  they  are 
inconsistent  one  with  another?  That  men  should  have  the 
vanity  to  impose  on  the  worid  by  false  accounts,  is  nothing 
strange ;  it  is  much  more  so,  that  after  what  hath  been  done 
towaras  undeceiving  the  worid  by  so  many  learned  critics,  there 
should  be  men  found  capable  of  being  abused  by  those  paltry 
scraps  of  Manetho,  Berosus,  Ctesias,  or  the  like  fabulous  or 
counterfeit  writers.  Ale»  Give  me  leave  to  observe,  those 
learned  critics  may  prove  to  be  ecclesiastics,  perhaps  some  of 
them  papista  Cri  What  do  you  think  of  Sir  Isaac  Newton, 
was  he  either  papist  or  ecclesiastic?  Perhaps  you  may  not 
allow  him  to  have  been  in  sagacity,  or  force  of  mind,  equal  to 
the  great  men  of  the  minute  philosophy :  but  it  cannot  be  de- 
nied that  he  had  read  and  thought  much  upon  the  subject,  and 
that  the  result  of  his  inquiry  was  a  perfect  contempt  of  all  those 
celebrated  rivals  to  Moses.     Ak.  it  hath  been  observed  by  in- 

Senious  men,  that  Sir  Isaac  Newton,  though  a  layman,  was 
eeply  prejudiced,  witness  his  great  r^ard  to  the  bible.  Cri 
And  the  same  may  be  ^id  of  Mr.  Locke,  Mr.  Boyle,  Lord 
Bacon,  and  other  famous  laymen,  who,  however  knowing  in 
some  points,  must  nevertheless  be  allowed  not  to  have  attained 
that  keen  discernment,  which  is  the  peculiar  distinction  of 
your  sect. 

XXIII.  But  perhaps  there  may  be  other  reasons  beside  pre- 
judice, to  incline  a  man  to  give  Moses  the  preference,  on  the 
truth  of  whose  history  the  government,  manners,  and  religion  of 

*  Herodotoc  in  Euterpe. 
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hia  oountry  were  founded  and  fnuned;  of  whose  history  there 
are  muiifest  traces  in  the  most  ancient  books  and  traditions  of 
the  gentiles,  particularly  of  the  Brahmins  and  Parsees;  whose 
history  is  confirmed  by  the  late  invention  of  arts  and  sdences, 
the  gradual  peopling  of  the  world,  the  very  names  of  andent 
nations,  and  even  by  the  authority  and  arguments  of  that  re- 
nowned philosopher  Lucretius,  who,  on  other  points,  is  so  much 
admired  and  followed  by  those  of  your  sect.  Not  to  mention 
that  the  continual  decrease  of  fluids,  the  sinkiDg  of  hills,  and  the 
diminution  of  planetary  motions  afford  so  manjr  natural  proofs, 
which  show  this  world  had  a  beginning ;  as  the  civil  or  historical 

E roofs  above-mentioned  do  plainly  ^mt  out,  this  beginning  to 
ave  been  about  the  time  assigned  m  holy  scripture.  After  all 
which  I  beg  leave  to  add  one  observation  more.  To  any  one 
who  considers  that,  on  di^ng  into  the  earth,  such  quantities  of 
shells,  and,  in  some  places,  bones  and  horns  of  animals  are  found, 
sound  and  entire  after  havii^  lain  there  in  all  probability  some 
thousands  of  years ;  it  should  seem  probable,  that  gems,  med^ds, 
and  implements  in  metal  or  stone,  might  have  lasted  entire, 
buried  under  ground  forty  or  fifty  thousand  years,  if  the  world 
had  been  so  ola  How  comes  it  then  to  pass  that  no  remains  are 
found,  no  antiquities  of  those  numerous  ages  preceding  the 
scripture  accounts  of  time ;  no  fragments  of  buildings,  no  public 
monuments,  no  intaglios,  cameos,  statues,  basso  relievos,  me- 
dals, inscriptions,  utensils,  or  artificial  works  of  any  kind,  are 
ever  discovered,  which  may  bear  testimony  to  the  existence  of 
those  mighty  empires,  those  successions  of  monarchs,  heroes,  and 
demi-gocb,  for  so  many  thousand  years?  Let  us  look  forward 
and  suppose  ten  or  twenty  thousand  years  to  come,  during  which 
time  we  will  suppose  that  plagues,  fimiines,  wars,  and  earth- 
quakes shall  have  made  great  havoc  in  the  world;  is  it  not  highly 
probable  that  at  the  end  of  such  a  period,  pillars,  vases,  and 
statues  now  in  being  of  granite,  or  porphyry,  or  jasper  (stones  of 
such  hardness,  as  we  know  them  to  have  lasted  two  thousand 
years  above  ground,  without  any  considerable  alteration),  would 
bear  record  of  these  and  past  ages  ?  or  that  some  of  our  current 
coins  might  then  be  dug  up,  or  old  walls  and  the  foundations  of 
buildings  show  themselves,  as  well  as  the  shells  and  stones  of  the 
primeval  world  are  preserved  down  to  our  times.  To  me  it 
seems  to  follow  from  these  considerations,  which  common  sense 
and  experience  make  all  men  judges  of,  that  we  may  see  good^ 
reason  to  conclude,  the  world  was  created  about  the  time  re* 
corded  in  holy  scripture.  And  if  we  admit  a  thing  so  extraor- 
dinary as  the  creation  of  this  world,  it  should  seem  that  we  admit 
something  strange,  and  odd,  and  new  to  human  apprehensi<Hi, 
beyond  any  other  miracle  whatsoever. 
AXIV.  Alciphron  sat  musing  and  made  no  answer;  where- 
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upon  Ljsicles  expressed  himself  in  the  following  manner.  I 
must  own  I  should  rather  suppose  with  Lucretius,  that  the  world 
was  made  by  chanoe,  and  that  men  grew  out  of  the  earthy-  like 
pompionsy  than  pin  vaj  ffuth  on  those  wretched  fabulous  frag- 
ments of  oriental  history.  And  as  for  the  learned  men^  who 
have  taken  pains  to  illustrate  and  piece  them  together,  they  ap- 
pear to  me  no  better  than  so  many  musty  pedants.  An  ingeni- 
ous free-thinker  may  perhaps  now  and  then  make  some  use  of 
their  lucubrations,  ana  play  one  absurdity  against  another.  But 
you  are .  not  therefore  to  think,  he  pays  any  real  regard  to  the 
authority  of  such  apocryphal  writers,  or  beheves  one  syllable  of 
the  Chinese,  Babylonian,  or  Egyptian  traditions.  If  we  seem  to 
give  them  a  preference  before  tne  bible,  it  is  only  because  they 
are  not  established  by  law.  This  is  my  plain  sense  of  the  matter, 
and  I  dare  say  it  is  the  general  sense  of  our  sect ;  who  are  too 
rational  to  be  in  earnest  on  such  trifles,  though  they  sometimes 
mye  hints  of  deep  erudition,  and  put  on  a  graye  face  to  divert 
themselyes  with  bigots.  Ak.  Since  Lysides  will  have  it  so,  I 
am  content  not  to  build  on  accounts  of  time  preceding  the  Mo- 
saic I  must  nevertheless  beg  leave  to  observe,  there  is  another 
point  of  a  different  nature,  against  which  there  do  not  lie  the 
same  exceptions,  that  deserves  to  be  considered,  and  may  serve 
our  purpose  as  welL  I  presume  it  will  be  allowed  that  historians, 
treating  of  times  within  the  Mosaic  account,  ought  by  impartial 
men  to  be  placed  on  the  same  foot  with  Moses.  It  may  therefore 
be  expected,  that  those,  who  pretend  to  vindicate  his  writings, 
shoula  reconcile  them  with  parallel  accounts  of  other  authors, 
treating  of  the  same  times,  things,  and  persons.  And,  if  we  are 
not  attached  singly  to  Moses,  but  take  our  notions  from  other 
writers,  and  the  probability  of  things,  we  shall  see  gCMod  cause  to 
believe,  the  Jews  were  only  a  crew  of  leprous  Egyptians,  driven 
from  their  country  on  account  of  that  loathsome  distemper;  and 
that  their  religion,  pretended  to  have  been  delivered  from  heaven 
at  mount  Sinai,  was  in  truth  learned  in  Egypt,  and  brought  from 
thence.  Cru  Not  to  insist  on  what  cannot  be  denied,  that  an 
historian  writing  of  his  own  times  is  to  be  believed,  before 
others  who  treat  of  the  same  subject  several  ages  after,  it  seems 
to  me  that  it*  is  absurd  to  expect  we  should  reconcile  Moses  with 
profane  historians,  till  you  have  first  reconciled  them  one  with 
another.  In  answer  therefore  to  what  you  observe,  I  desire  you 
would  consider  in  the  first  place,  that  Manetho,  Chsremon,  and 
Lysimachus  had  published  inconsistent  accounts  of  the  Jews, 
and  their  goine  torth  from  IWpt  :*  in  the  second  place,  that 
their  language  is  a  plain  prooi  they  were  not  of  Egyptian,  but 
either  of  Phoenician,  of  Syrian,  or  of  Chaldean  original :  and  in 
the  third  place,  that  it  doth  not  seem  very  probable  to  suppose 

*  Jowpb.  contra  Apion.  lib.  i. 
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their  religion,  the  basiB  or  fundamental  principle  of  which  was 
the  worship  of  one  only  supreme  God,  and  the  principal  design 
of  which  was  to  abolish  idolatry,  could  be  derived  from  Egypt, 
the  most  idolatrous  of  all  nations.  It  must  be  owned,  the  sepa- 
rate situation  and  institutions  of  the  Jews  oocasioDed  ih^  b^ng 
treated  by  some  foreigners  with  ^^eat  ignorance  and  contempt 
of  them  and  their  original  But  Strabo,  who  is  allowed  to  have 
been  a  judicious  and  mquisitiYe  writer,  though  he  was  not  ac- 
quaint^ with  their  true  histoiy,  makes  more  honourable  mention 
of  them.  He  relates  that  Moses,  with  many  other  worshippers 
of  one  infinite  Grod,  not  approving  the  image  worship  of  the 
IWptians  and  other  nations,  went  out  from  Egypt  and  settled 
in  J  erusalem,  where  they  built  a  temple  to  one  only  God  without 
images.* 

I^XY.  Ah,  We  who  assert  the  cause  of  liberty  against  reli- 
gion, in  these  later  ages  of  the  world,  lie  under  great  disadvan- 
tages, from  the  loss  of  ancient  books,  which  cleared  up  many 
points  to  the  eyes  of  those  great  men,  Celsus,  Porphyiy,  and 
Julian,  which  at  a  greater  distance  and  with  less  help  cannot  so 
easily  be  made  out  by  us :  but,  had  we  those  recoras,  I  doubt 
not  we  might  demolish  the  whole  system  at  once.  CrL  And  yet 
I  make  some  doubt  of  this ;  because  those  great  men,  as  you  call 
them,  with  all  those  advantages  could  not  do  it  Ale,  That  must 
needs  have  been  owing  to  the  dulness  and  stupidity  of  the  worid 
in  those  days,  when  the  art  of  reasoning  was  not  so  much  known 
and  cultivated  as  of  late :  but  those  men  of  true  genius  saw 
through  the  deceit  themselves,  and  were  very  dear  in  their  opinion, 
which  convinces  me  they  had  good  reason  on  their  side.  Cru 
And  yet  that  great  man  Celsus  seems  to  have  had  very  slight 
and  inconstant  notions :  one  while,  he  talks  like  a  thorough  Epi- 
curean ;  another,  he  admits  miracles,  prophecies,  and  a  future 
state  of  rewards  and  punishments.  What  think  you,  Alciphron, 
is  it  not  something  capricious  in  so  great  a  man,  among  other 
advantages  which  he  ascribes  to  brutes  above  human  Innd,  to 
suppose  they  are  magicians  and  prophets ;  that  they  have  a 
nearer  commerce  and  union  with  the  divinity ;  that  tney  know 
more  than  men ;  and  that  elephants,  in  particalar,  are  of  all 
others  most  religious  animals  and  strict  observers  of  an  oath.f 
Ale.  A  great  genius  will  be  sometimes  whimsical.  But  what  do 
you  say  to  the  emperor  Julian  ?  was  he  not  an  extraordinary 
man  ?  Cru  He  seems  by  his  writings  to  have  been  lively  and 
satirical.  Further,  I  make  no  difficulty  of  owning  that  he  was 
a  generous,  temperate,  gallant,  and  facetious  emperor :  but  at  the 
same  time  it  must  be  allowed,  because  his  own  heathen  pane- 
gyrist Ammianus  Marcellinusf  allows  it,  that  he  was  a  prating, 

*  Stnib.  lib.  zvi.         t  Origen»  oontm  Cebuni,  lib.  iv.        ^  Am.  Maieellin.  lib.  »t. 
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light,  vain,  BaperstitiouB  sort  of  man.     And  therefore  his  judg- 
ment or  authority  can  be  but  of  small  we^ht  with  those  who  are 
not  prejudiced  in  his  favour.     Ale.  But  of  all  the  great  men  who 
wrote  against  revealed  religion,  the  greatest  wimout  question 
was  that  truly  great  man  Porphyry,  the  loss  of  whose  invaluable 
work  can  never  be  sufficiently  Lamented.     This  profound  philo- 
sopher went  to  the  bottom  and  original  of  thmgs.     He  most 
learnedly  confuted  the  scriptures,  showed  the  abnudity  of  the 
Mosaic  accounts,  undermiued  and  exposed  the  prophecies,  and 
ridiculed  allegorical  interpretations.*     The  modems,  it  must  be 
owned,  have  done  great  things  and  shown  themselves  able  men ; 
yet  I  cannot  but  regret  the  loss  of  what  was  done  by  a  person  of 
such  vast  abilities,  and  who  lived  so  much  nearer  the  fountain- 
head  ;  though  his  authority  survives  his  writings,  and  must  still 
have  its  weight  with  impartial  men,  in  spite  of  the  enemies  of 
truth.     CrL  Porphyry,  I  grant  was  a  thorough  infidel,  though 
he  appears  by  no  means  to  have  been  incredulous.     It  seems  he 
had  a  great  opinion  of  wizards  and  necromancers,  and  believed 
the  mysteries,  miracles,  and  prophecies  of  tlieurgists  and  Egyp- 
tian priests.    He  was  far  from  being  an  enenoy  to  obscure  jargon ; 
and  pretended  to  extraordinary  ecstasies.     In  a  word,  this  great 
man  appears  to  have  been  as  unintelligible  as  a  schoolman,  as 
superstitious  as  a  monk,  and  as  fanatical  as  any  Quietist  or 
Quaker ;  and,  to  coiiiplete  his  character  as  a  minute  philosopher, 
he  was  under  strong  temptations  to  lay  violent  hands  on  himself. 
We  may  frame  a  notion  of  this  patriarch  of  infidelily,  W  his 
judicious  way  of  thinking  upon  other  points  as  well  as  the  Cfhris- 
tian  religion.     So  sagacious  was  he  as  to  find  out,  that  the  souls 
of  insects,  when  separated  from  their  bodies,  become  rational: 
that  demons  of  a  thousand  shapes  assist  in  making  philtrums  and 
charms,  whose  spiritual  bodies  are  nourished  and  fattened  by  the 
steams  of  libations  and  sacrifices :  that  the  ghosts  of  those,  who 
died  violent  deaths,  use  to  haunt  and  appear  about  their  sepul- 
chrea     The  same  egre^ous  philosopher  adviseth  a  wise  man  not 
to  eat  fiesh,  lest  the  impure  soul  of  the  brute  that  was  put  to 
violent  death  should  enter,  along  with  the  flesh,  into  those  who 
eat  it.     He  adds,  as  a  matter  of  fact  confirmed  by  many  experi- 
ments, that  those  who  would  insinuate  into  themselves  the  souls 
of  such  animals,  as  have  the  gift  of  foretelling  things  to  come, 
need  only  eat  a  principal  part,  the  heart  for  instance  of  a  stag  or 
a  mole,  and  so  receive  the  soul  of  the  animal,  which  will  pro- 
phesy in  them  like  a  god.t     No  wonder  if  men  whose  minds 
were  preoccupied  by  faith  and  tenets  of  such  a  peculiar  kind 
should  be  averse  from  the  reception  of  the  gospel.     Upon  the 
whole,  we  desire  to  be  excused  if  we  do  not  pay  the  same  defer- 

*  Luc.  Holstenius  de  Vita  et  Scriptis  Porphvrii. 
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enoe  to  the  judgment  of  men,  tbat  appear  to  na  whim^cal,  anper- 
8titioii8»  weak,  and  visionaiy,  which  thoee  impartial  gentlemen 
do,  who  admire  their  talents,  and  are  jpi^ud  to  tread  in  their 
footsteps.  Ak.  Men  see  thin|;8  in  different  views;  what  one 
admires,  another  contemns ;  it  is  even  possible  for  a  prejadiced 
mind,  whose  attention  is  turned  towards  the  faults  and  blemishes 
of  thii^  to  fiincy  some  shadow  of  defect  in  those  great  lights 
which  m  our  own  days  have  enlightened,  and  still  continue  to 
enlighten  the  world. 

]SXVI-  But  pray  tell  me,  Crito»  what  you  think  of  Joeephus  ? 
He  is  allowed  to  have  been  a  man  of  learning  and  judgment. 
He  was  himself  an  asserter  of  revealed  religion.  And  Chnstianfi^ 
when  his  authority  serves  their  turn,  are  used  to  cite  him  with 
respect.     CrL  All  this  I  acknowledge.     Ale  Must  it  not  then 
seem  very  stranse,  and  very  suspicious  to  every  impartial  inquirer, 
that  this  learned  Jew,  writing  the  history  of  his  own  country,  of 
that  very  place,  and  those  very  times,  where  and  when  tiesus 
Christ  made  his  appearance,  should  yet  say  nothing  of  the  cha- 
racter, miracles,  and  doctrine  of  that  extraordinary  person  ?  Some 
ancient  Christians  were  so  sensible  of  this,  that,  to  make  amends 
they  inserted  a  famous  passa^  in  that  historian;  which  impoa- 
ture  hath  been  sufficiently  detected  by  able  critics  in  the  last 
age.     Cru  Though  there  are  not  wanting  able  critics  on  the  other 
side  of  the  question,  yet,  not  to  enter  upon  the  discussion  of  that 
celebrated  passage,  I  am  content  to  ^ve  you  all  you  can  desire, 
and  suppose  it  not  genuine,  but  the  pious  fraud  of  some  wrong- 
headed  Christian,  ^o  could  not  brook  the  omission  in  Josephus : 
but  this  will  never  make  such  omission  a  real  objection  against 
Christianity.     Nor  is  there,  for  aught  I  can  see,  any  thing  in  it 
whereon  to  ground  either  admiration  or  suspicion ;  inasmuch  as 
it  should  seem  very  natural,  supposing  the  gospel  account  exactly 
true,  for  Josephus  to  have  said  nothing  of  it;  conadering  that 
the  view  of  that  writer  was  to  give  his  country  some  figure  in 
the  eye  of  the  world,  which  had  been  greatly  prejudiced  against 
the  Jews,  and  knew  little  of  their  history,  to  which  end  the  life 
and  death  of  our  Saviour  would  not  in  any  wise  have  conduced ; 
considering  that  Josephus  could  not  have  been  an  eye-witness  of 
our  Saviour  or  his  miracles ;  considering  that  he  was  a  Pharisee 
of  quality  and  learning,  foreign  as  well  as  Jewish,  one  of  great 
employment  in  the  state,  and  that  the  gospel  was  preached  to  the 
poor;  that  the  first  instruments  of  spreading  it,  and  the  first  con- 
verts to  it  were  mean  and  illiterate,  that  it  might  not  seem  the 
work  of  man,  or  beholding  to  human  interest  or  power:  consider- 
ing the  general  prejudice  of  the  Jews,  who  expected  in  the  Mes- 
eam  a  temporal  and  conquering  prince,  which  prejudice  was  so 
strong,  that  they  chose  rather  to  attribute  our  Saviour's  miracles 
to  the  devil,  tlum  acknowledge  him  to  be  the  Christ :  considering 
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also  the  hellish  disorder  and  confusion  of  the  Jewish  state  in  the 
days  of  Josephus,  when  men's  minds  were  filled  and  astonished 
with  unparalleled  wars^  dissensions,  massacres,  and  seditions  of 
that  devoted  people.  Laving  aU  these  things  together,  I  do  not 
think  it  strange,  that  such  a  man,  writing  with  such  a  view,  at 
such  a  time,  and  in  such  circumstances,  should  omit  to  describe 
our  blessed  Saviour's  life  and  death,  or  to  mention'  his  miracles, 
or  to  take  notice  of  the  state  of  the  Christian  church,  which  was 
then  as  a  grain  of  mustard  seed  beginning  to  take  root  and  ger- 
minate. And  this  will  seem  still  less  strange,  if  it  be  considered 
that  the  apostles  in  a  few  years  after  our  Saviour's  death  departed 
from  Jerusalem,  setting  themselves  to  convert  the  gentiles,  and 
were  dispersed  throughout  the  world ;  that  the  converts  in  Jeru- 
salem were  not  only  of  the  meanest  of  the  people,  but  also  few ; 
the  three  thousand,  added  to  the  church  in  one  day  upon  Peter's 
preaching  in  that  city,  appearing  to  have  been  not  inhabitants 
but  strangers  from  all  parts  assembled  to  celebrate  the  feast  of 
Pentecost ;  and  that  all  the  time  of  Josephus  and  for  several 
years  after,  during  a  succession  of  fifteen  bishops,  the  Christians 
at  Jerusalem  observed  the  Mosaic  law,*  and  were  consequently, 
in  outward  appearance,  one  people  with  the  rest  of  the  Jews, 
which  must  Imve  made  them  less  observable.  I  would  fain  know 
what  reason  we  have  to  suppose,  that  the  gospel,  which  in  its  first 
propagation  seemed  to  overlook  the  great  or  considerable  men  of 
this  world,  might  not  also  have  been  overlooked  by  them,  as  a 
thing  not  suited  to  their  apprehensions  and  way  of  thiiddng? 
Besides,  in  those  early  times  might  not  other  learned  Jewei,  as 
well  as  Gramaliel,  f  suspend  their  judgment  of  this  new  way,  as 
not  knowing  what  to  nmke  or  say  of  it,  being  on  one  hand  unable 
to  quit  the  notions  ^nd  traditions  in  which  Uiey  were  brought  up, 
and,  on  the  other,  not  daring  to  resist  or  speak  against  the  gospel, 
lest  they  should  be  found  to  fight  against  Grod  ?  Surely  at  all 
events^  it  could  never  be  expected,  that  an  unconverted  Jew 
should  give  the  same  account  of  the  life,  miracles,  and  doctrine 
of  Jesus  Christ,  as  might  become  a  Christian  to  have  given ;  nor 
on  the  other  hand  was  it  at  all  improbable,  that  a  man  of  sense 
should  beware  to  lessen  or  traduce  what,  for  aught  he  knew, 
might  have  been  a  heavenly  dispensation ;  between  which  two 
courses  the  middle  was  to  say  nothing,  but  pass  it  over  in  a 
doubtful  or  a  respectful  silence.  And  it  is  observable,  that  where 
this  historian  occasionally  mentions  Jesus  Christ  in  his  account 
of  St.  James's  death,  he  doth  it  without  any  reflection,  or  saying 
cither  good  or  bad,  tiiough  at  the  same  time  he  shows  a  regard 
for  the  apostle.  It  is  observable,  I  say,  that  speaking  of  Jesus 
his  expression  is,  *^  who  was  called  the  Christ,"  not  who  pretended 

*  Sulp.  Sever.  Sact.  Hist.  lib.  ii.,  aod  Easeb.  Cbroa.  lib.  post  t  Acts  v. 
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to  be  the  Christ,  or  who  was  falsely  called  the  Christy  bnt  simply 
rov  Xcyo/icvov  Xptorov.*  It  is  evident  Josephus  knew  there  was 
such  a  man  as  Jesus,  and  that  he  was  said  to  be  the  Christ,  and 
yet  he  condemns  neither  him  nor  his  followers;  which  to  me 
seems  an  argument  in  their  favour.  Certainly  if  we  suppose 
Josephus  to  have  known  or  been  persuaded  that  he  was  an  im- 
postor, it  will  be  difficult  to  account  for  his  not  saying  so  in  plain 
terms.  But  if  we  suppose  him  in  Ghunaliel's  way  of  thinking, 
who  suspended  his  judgment,  and  was  afraid  of  being  found  to 
fight  against  Gt)d,  it  should  seem  natural  for  him  to  behave  in 
that  very  manner,  which  accordin^to  you  makes  against  our  faith, 
but  I  verily  think  makes  for  it.  JBut  what  if  Josephus  had  been 
a  bigot,  or  even  a  Sodducee^  an  infidel,  an  atheist  ?  What  then  ? 
we  readily  grant  there  might  have  been  persons  of  rank,  politidans, 
generals,  and  men  of  letters,  then  as  well  as  now,  Jews  as  well 
as  Englishmen,  who  believed  no  revealed  religion :  and  that  some 
such  persons  mi^ht  possibly  have  heard  of  a  man  in  low  life,  who 
performed  miracles  by  magic,  without  informing  themselves;,  or 
perhaps  ever  inquiring,  about  his  mission  and  doctrine.  Upon 
the  whole,  I  cannot  comprehend,  why  any  man  should  conclude 
against  the  truth  of  the  gospel,  fh>m  Josephus's  omitting  to  speak 
of  it,  any  more  than  from  nis  omitting  to  embrace  it  Had  the 
first  Christians  been  chief  priests  and  rulers,  or  men  of  science 
and  learning,  like  Philo  and  Josephus,  it  might  perhaps  with 
better  colour  have  been  objected,  that  their  reli^cm  was  of  human 
contrivance,  than  now  that  it  hath  pleased  God  by  weak  things  to 
confound  the  strong.  This  I  think  sufficiently  accounts,  why  in 
the  beginning  the  gospel  might  overlook  or  be  overlooked  \^  men 
of  a  certain  rank  and  character. 

XXYIL  Ale.  And  yet  it  seems  an  odd  aigument  in  proof  of 
any  doctrine,  that  it  was  preached  by  simple  i)eople  to  simple 
people.  CrL  Indeed  if  there  was  no  other  attestation  to  the 
truth  of  the  Christian  religion,  this  must  be  owned  a  very  weak 
one.  But  if  a  doctrine,  begun  by  instruments,  mean  as  to  all 
human  advantages,  and  making  its  first  progress  among  those 
who  had  neither  wealth  nor  art  nor  power  to  grace  or  encourage 
it,  should  in  a  short  time  by  its  own  innate  excellency,  the 
mighty  force  of  miracles,  and  the  demonstration  of  the  Spirit,  not 
only  without,  but  against,  all  worldly  motives,  spread  through 
the  world,  and  subdue  men  of  all  ranks  and  conditions  of  life, 
would  it  not  be  very  unreasonable  to  reject  or  suspect  it,  for  the 
want  of  human  means  ?  And  might  not  this,  widi  much  better 
reason,  be  thought  an  argument  of  its  coming  from  Gh)d?  Ale 
But  still  an  inquisitive  man  will  want  the  testimony  of  men  <^ 
learning  and  Imowledge.     OrL  But  from  the  first  century  on- 

*  Jm.  Ant.  lib.  ix.  c.  8. 
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waidS)  there  was  never  wanting  the  testimony  of  such  men,  who 
wrote  learnedly  in  defence  of  the  Christian  religion,  who  lived, 
many  of  them,  when  the  memory  of  things  was  fresh,  who  had 
abilities  to  judge  and  means  to  Imow,  and  who  gave  the  clearest 
proofs  of  their  conviction  and  sincerity.  Ak.  But  all  the  while 
these  men  were  Christians,  prejudiced  Christians,  and  therefore 
their  testimony  is  to  be  suspected.  Cru  It  seems  then  you  would 
have  Jews  or  heathens  attest  the  truths  of  Christianity.  Ale, 
That  is  the  very  thing  I  want  CrL  But  how  can  this  be  ?  or  if 
it  could,  would  not  any  rational  man  be  apt  to  suspect  such  evi* 
dence,  and  ask,  how  it  was  possible  for  a  man  really  to  believe 
such  things  himself,  and  not  become  a  Christian  ?  the  apostles 
and  first  converts  were  themselves  Jews,  and  brought  up  in  a 
veneration  for  the  law  of  Moses,  and  in  all  the  prejudices  of  that 
people :  many  fathers,  Christian  philosophers,  and  learned  apolo- 
gists for  the  faith,  who  had  been  bred  gentiles,  were  without  doubt 
imbued  with  prejudices  of  education :  and  if  the  finger  of  God 
and  force  of  truth  converted  both  the  one  and  the  other  from 
Judaism  or  gentilism,  in  spite  of  their  prejudices  to  Christianity, 
is  not  their  testimony  so  much  the  stronger?  You  have  then 
the  sufirages  of  both  Jews  and  gentiles,  attesting  to  the  truth 
of  our  religion  in  the  earliest  ages.  But  to  expect  or  desire  the 
attestation  of  Jews  remaining  Jews,  or  of  gentiles  remaining 
gentiles,  seems  unreasonable:  nor  can  it  be  imagined  that  the 
testimony  of  men  who  were  not  converted  themselves,  should  be 
the  likeliest  to  convert  others.  We  have  indeed  the  testimonv 
of  heathen  writers  to  prove,  that  about  the  time  of  our  Saviour  s 
birth  there  was  a  general  expectation  in  the  east  of  a  Messiah  or 
Prince,  who  shouU  found  a  new  dominion :  that  there  were  such 
people  as  Christians :  that  they  were  cruelly  persecuted  and  put 
to  death:  that  they  were  innocent  and  holy  in  life  and  worship : 
and  that  there  did  really  exist  in  that  time  certtun  persons  and 
facts  mentioned  in  the  iSeyr  Testament:  and  for  other  points 
we  have  learned  fieithers,  several  of  whom  had  been,  as  I  already 
observed,  bred  heathens,  to  attest  their  truth.  Ale,  For  my 
part  I  have  no  great  opinion  of  the  capacity  or  learning  of  the 
fathers,  and  many  learned  men,  especially  of  the  reformed  churches 
abroad,  are  of  the  same  mind,  which  saves  me  the  trouble  of 
looking  myself  into  their  voluminous  writings.  Cri,  I  shall  not 
take  upon  me  to  say,  with  the  minute  philosopher  Pompanatius,* 
that  Origen,  Basil,  Augustin,  and  divers  other  fathers,  were  equal 
to  Plato,  Aristotle,  and  the  greatest  of  the  gentiles  in  human 
knowledge.  But  if  I  may  be  allowed  to  make  a  judgment  from 
what  I  have  seen  of  their  writings,  I  should  think  several  of  them 
men  of  great  parts,  eloquence,  and  learning,  and  much  superior 
to  those  who  seem  to  undervalue  them.    Without  any  affront  to 

*  Lib.  de  Immoitalitate  Animoe. 
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certain  modem  critics  or  translators,  Erasmus  may  be  allowed  a 
man  of  fine  taste,  and  a  fit  judge  of  sense  and  good  writing, 
though  his  judgment  in  this  point  was  very  different  from  theirs. 
Some  of  our  reformed  brethren,  because  the  Romanists  attribute 
too  much,  seem  to  have  attributed  too  little  to  them,  from  a  very 
usual,  though  no  very  judicious,  opposition ;  which  is  apt  to  lead 
men  to  remark  defects  without  making  proper  allowances,  and  to 
say  things  which  neither  piety,  candour,  nor  good  sense,  require 
them  to  say. 

XXVIIL  Ak*  But  though  I  should  acknowledge  that  a  con- 
curring testimonv  of  many  learned  and  able  men  throughout  the 
first  ages  of  Christianity  may  have  its  weight,  yet  when  I  consi- 
der the  great  number  of  forgeries  and  heresies  that  sprung  up  in 
those  times,  it  very  much  weakens  their  credit.  CrL  Prav,  Al- 
ciphron,  would  it  be  allowed  a  good  argument  in  the  mouth  of  a 
papist  against  the  reformation,  that  many  absurd  sects  sprung  up 
at  the  same  time  with  it?  Are  we  to  wonder  that  when  good 
seed  is  sowing  the  enemy  should  sow  tares?  But  at  once  to  cut 
off  several  objections,  let  us  suppose  in  fact,  what  you  do  not 
deny  possible,  that  there  is  a  God,  a  devil,  and  a  revelation  from 
heaven  committed  to  writing  many  centuries  aga  Do  but  take 
a  view  of  human  nature,  and  consider  what  would  probablv  fol- 
low from  such  a  supposition;  and  whether  it  is  not  very  Ukely 
there  should  be  hal^-believer8,  mistaken  bigots,  holy  frauds,  am- 
bitious, interested,  disputing,  conceited,  schismatical,  heretical, 
absurd  men  among  the  professors  of  such  revealed  religion,  as 
well  as  after  a  course  of  ages,  various  readings,  omissions,  trans- 
positions, and  obscurities  in  the  text  of  the  sacred  oracles?  And 
if  so,  I  leave  you  to  judge  whether  it  be  reasonable  to  make 
those  events  an  objection  against  the  being  of  a  thing  which 
would  probably  and  naturally  follow  upon  the  supposal  of  its 
being?  Ak.  Alter  all,  say  what  you  will,  this  variety  of  opinions 
must  needs  shake  the  faith  of  a  reasonable  man.  Where  there 
are  so  many  different  opinions  on  the  same  point  it  is  very  cer- 
tain they  cannot  all  be  true,  but  it  is  certain  they  may  all  be 
false.  And  the  means  to  find  out  the  truth!  when  a  man  of 
sense  sets  about  this  inquiry  he  finds  himself  on  a  sudden  startled 
and  amused  with  hard  words  and  knotty  questions.  This  makes 
him  abandon  the  pursuit,  thinking  the  game  not  worth  the  chase. 
Cru  But  would  not  this  man  of  sense  do  well  to  consider,  it 
must  argue  want  of  discernment  to  reject  divine  truths  for  the 
sake  of  numan  follies?  Use  but  the  same  candour  and  impaiv 
tiality  in  treating  of  religion,  that  you  would  think  proper  on 
other  subjects.  We  desire  no  more,  and  expect  no  less.  In  law, 
in  physic,  in  politics^  wherever  men  have  refined,  is  it  not  evi- 
dent they  have  been  always  apt  to  run  into  disputes  and  chicane  ? 
but  will  that  hinder  you  from  admitting  there  are  many  good 
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rules,  and  just  notions,  and  useful  truths  in  all  those  professions? 
Physicians  may  dispute,  perhaps  Yainly  and  unintelligibly,  about 
the  animal  system :  they  may  assign  (ufferent  causes  of  distem- 
pers, some  explaining  them  by  the  elementary  qualities,  hot  and 
cold,  moist  and  dry,  yet  this  doth  not  hinder  but  the  bark  may 
be  good  for  an  ague,  and  rhubarb  for  a  flux.  Nor  can  it  others 
by  chemical,  others  by  mechanical  principles,  be  inferred  from 
the  different  sects  which,  from  time  to  time,  have  sprung  up  in 
that  profession,  the  dogmatic,  for  instance,  empiric,  methodic, 
Gralenic,  Paracelsian,  or  the  hard  words  and  knotty  questions  and 
idle  theories  which  have  grown  from  them,  or  been  engrafted  on 
them,  that  therefore  we  should  deny  the  circulation  of  the  blood, 
or  reject  their  excellent  rules  about  exercise,  air,  and  diet.  Ale. 
It  seems  you  would  screen  religion  by  the  example  of  other  pro- 
fessions, all  which  have  produced  sects  and  disputes  as  well  as 
Christianity,  which  mav  in  itself  be  true  and  useful,  notwith- 
standing many  false  ana  fruitless  notions  engrafted  on  it  by  the 
wit  of  man.  Certainly  if  this  had  been  observed  or  believed  by 
many  acute  reasoners,  they  would  never  have  made  the  multipU-< 
city  of  religious  opinions  and  controversies  an  ai^ument  agamst 
religion  ii^  general.  Cri  How  such  an  obvious  truth  abould 
escape  men  of  sense  and  inquiry  I  leave  you  to  account :  but  I 
can  very  easily  account  for  gross  mistakes  in  those  who  pass  for 
free-thinkers  without  ever  thinking ;  or,  if  they  do  think,  whose 
meditations  are  employed  on  other  points  of  a  very  ^£ferent 
nature,  from  a  serious  and  impartial  inquiry  about  religion. 

XXIX.  But  to  return :  wnat  or  where  is  the  profession  of 
men  who  never  split  into  schisms,  or  never  talk  nonsense  ?  Is 
it  not  evident,  that  out  of  all  the  kinds  of  knowledge,  on  which 
the  human  mind  is  employed,  there  grow  certain  excrescences, 
which  may  be  pared  off,  like  the  clippings  of  hair  or  nails  in  the 
body,  and  with  no  worse  consequence  ?  Whatever  bigots  or  en- 
thusiasts, whatever  notional  or  scholastic  divines  may  say  or 
think,  it  is  certain  the  faith  derived  from  Christ  and  his  apostles, 
was  not  a  piece  of  enapty  sophistry ;  they  did  not  deliver  and 
transmit  down  to  us  kcvi^v  awaT-qv  but  yvfivtiv  yvwfirivj  to  use  the 
expression  of  a  holy  confessor.*  And,  to  pretend  to  demolish 
their  foundation  for  the  sake  of  human  superstructure,  be  it  hay 
or  stubble  or  what  it  will,  is  no  argument  of  just  thought  or 
reason ;  any  more  than  it  is  of  fairness,  to  suppose  a  doubtful 
sense  fixed,  and  argue  from  one  sense  of  the  question  in  disputed 
points.  Whether,  for  instance,  the  b^uming  of  Genesis  is  to 
be  understood  in  a  literal  or  allegorical  sense?  Whether  the 
book  of  Job  be  a  history  or  a  parable  ?  being  points  disputed 
between  Christians,  an  infidel  can  have  no  right  to  ai^e  from 
one  side  of  the  question,  in  those  or  the  like  cases.     This  or  that 

■  Soc.  Histor.  Eocks.  lib.  l 
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tenet  of  a  sect,  this  or  that  controverted  notion,  is  not  what  we 
contend  for  at  present,  but  the  general  faith  taught  bj  Christ 
and  his  apostles,  and  preserved  bj  universal  and  perpetual  tradi- 
tion in  all  the  churches  down  to  our  own  times.  To  tax  or  strike 
at  this  divine  doctrine,  on  account  of  things  foreign  and  adven- 
titious, the  speculations  and  disputes  of  curious  men,  is  in  my 
mind  an  absurdity  of  the  same  kind,  as  it  would  be  to  cut  down 
a  fine  tree,  yielding  fruit  and  shade,  because  its  leaves  afforded 
nourishment  to  caterpillars,  or  because  spiders  may  now  and  then 
w^eave  cobwebs  among  the  branches.  Ale  To  divide  and  dis- 
tinguish would  take  time.  We  have  several  gentlemen  veiy 
capable  of  jud^ng  in  the  gross,  but  that  want  of  attention  for 
irksome  and  dry  studies  or  minute  inquiries.  To  which  as  it 
would  be  very  hard  to  oblige  men  against  their  will,  so  it  must 
be  a  great  wrons  to  the  world,  as  well  as  themselves,  to  debar 
them  from  the  nAt  of  deciding  according  to  their  natural  sense 
of  things.  Cru  it  were  to  be  wished  those  capable  men  would 
employ  their  jud^ent  and  attention  on  the  same  objects.  If 
theological  inquiries  are  unpalatable,  the  field  of  nature  is  wide. 
How  many  discoveries  to  be  made  I  how  many  errors  to  be  cor- 
rected in  arts  and  sciences  I  how  many  vices  to  be  reformed 
in  life  and  manners  I  Why  do  men  single  out  sudi  points  as 
are  innocent  and  useful,  when  there  are  so  many  pernicious 
mistakes  to  be  amended  ?  Why  set  themselves  to  destroy  the 
hopes  of  human  kind  and  encouragements  to  virtue?  Why  de- 
lignt  to  judge  where  they  disdain  to  inquire  ?  Why  not  employ 
their  noble  talents  on  the  longitude  or  perpetual  motion  ?  Ak. 
I  wonder  you  should  not  see  the  difference  between  points  of 
curiosity  and  religion.  Those  employ  onlv  men  of  a  genius  or 
humour  suited  to  them ;  but  all  mankind  have  a  right  to  censure, 
and  are  concerned  to  jxxdge  of  these,  except  they  wul  blindly  sub- 
mit to  be  governed  by  the  stale  ^risdom  of  their  ancestors  and 
the  establi^ed  laws  of  their  country.  CrL  It  should  seem,  if 
they  are  concerned  to  judge,  they  are  not  less  concerned  to 
examine  before  they  judge.  Ale,  But  after  all  the  examination 
and  inquiry  that  mortal  man  can  make  about  revealed  religion, 
it  is  impossible  to  come  at  any  rational,  sure  footing. 
^  XXX.  There  is  indeed,  a  deal  of  specious  talk  about  faith 
founded  upon  miracles;  but  when  I  examine  this  matter 
thoroughly,  and  trace  Christian  faith  up  to  its  original,  I  find  it 
rests  upon  much  darkness,  and  scruple,  and  uncertamty.  Instead 
of  points  evident  or  agreeable  to  human  reason,  I  find  a  wonder- 
ful narnitive  of  the  &n  of  Gk)d  tempted  in  the  wilderness  by 
the  devil,  a  thing  utterly  unaccountable,  without  any  end,  or  use, 
or  reason  whatsoever.  I  meet  with  strange  histories  o£  appar- 
ritions  of  angels  and  voices  from  heaven,  wiBi  surprising  accounts 
of  demoniacs,  things  quite  out  of  the  road  of  common  sense  or 
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observation,  with  several  incredible  feats  said  to  have  been  done 
by  divine  power,  but  more  probably,  the  inventions  of  men ;  nor 
the  less  likelv  to  be  so,  beoause  I  cannot  pretend  to  saj  with 
what  view  they  were  invented     Designs  deeply  laid  are  dark, 
and  the  less  we  know  the  more  we  suspect :  but,  admitting  them 
for  true,  I  shall  not  allow  them  to  be  miraculous,  until  I  thoroughly 
know  the  power  of  what  are  called  second  causes'  and  the  ^rce 
of  ma^c     CrL  You  seem,  Alciphron,  to  analyze,  not  faith,  but 
infidehty,  and  trace  it  to  its  principles ;  which,  from  your  own 
account,  I  collect  to  be  dark  and  doubtful  scruples  and  surmises, 
hastiness  in  judging  and  narrowness  in  thinking,  grounded  on  a 
fanciful  notion  which  over-rates  the  little  scantfing  of  your  own 
experience,  and  on  real  ignorance  of  the  views  of  Providence, 
and  of  the  qualities,  operations,  and  mutual  respects  of  the 
several  kinds  of  beings,  which  are,  or  may  be,  for  aught  you 
know,  in  the  universe.      Thus  obscure,  uncertain,  conceited,  and 
conjectural  are  the  principles  of  infidelity.     Whereas  on  the 
other  hand,  the  principles  of  faith  seem  to  be  points  plain  and 
clear.     It  is  a  clear  point,  that  this  faith  in  Christ  was  spread 
abroad  throughout  the  world  soon  after  his  death.     It  is  a  clear 
point,  that  this  was  not  effected  by  human  learning,  politics,  or 
power.     It  is  a  clear  point,  that  in  the  early  times  of  the  church 
there  were  several  men  of  knowledge  and  integritv,  who  embraced 
this  faith,  not  from  any,  but  against  all,  temporal  motives.     It  is 
a  clear  point,  that,  the  nearer  they  were  to  the  fountain  head,  the 
more  opportunitv  they  had  to  satisfy  themselves,  as  to  the  truth 
of  these  facts  which  they  believed.     It  is  a  clear  point,  that  the 
less  interest  there  was  to  persuade,  the  more  need  there  was  of 
evidence  to  convince  them.     It  is  a  clear  point,  that  they  relied 
on  the  authority  of  those  who  declared  themselves  eye-witnesses 
of  the  miracles  and  resurrection  of  Christ.     It  is  a  clear  point, 
that  those  professed  eye-witnesses  suffered  much  for  this  their 
attestation,  and  finally  sealed  it  with]  their  blood.     It  is  a  clear 
point,  that  these  witnesses,  weak  and  contemptible  as  they  were, 
overcame  the  world,  spread  more  light,  preached  purer  morals, 
and  did  more  benefit  to  mankind,  than  all  the  philosophers  and 
sages  put  together.     These  points  appear  to  me  clear  and  sure, 
and,  being  allowed  such,  they  are  plain,  just,  and  reasonable 
motives  of  assent ;  they  stand  upon  no  fallacious  ground,  they 
contain  nothing  beyond  our  sphere,  neither  supposing  more  know- 
ledge nor  other  faculties  than  we  are  really  masters  of;  and  if 
thev  should  not  be  admitted  for  morally  certain,  as  I  believe  they 
will  bv  fair  and  unprejudiced  inquirers,  yet  the  allowing  them  to 
be  only  probable  is  sufficieut  to  stop  the  mouth  of  an  infidel. 
These  plains  points,  I  say,  are  the  pillars  of  our  faith,  and  not 
those  obscure  ones  by  you  supposed,  which  are  in  truth  the  un- 
sound, uncertain  principles  of  infidelity,  to  a  rash,  prejudiced, 
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'TZ'        losophers  against  this  faith  are  grounded  upon  darkness,  ignorance, 

'  :^        and  presumption.     Ale.  I  doubt  I  shall  still  remain  in  the  dark 

'_-:-:       as  to  the  proofs  of  the  Christian  religion,  and  always  presume 

^ :'  there  is  nothing  in  them. 

_:  XXXI.  For  how  is  it  possible,  at  this  remote  distance,  to 

rz .         arrive  at  any  knowledge,  or  frame  any  demonstration  about  it  ? 

_  :-  CW.  What  then  ?     Knowledge,  I  grant,  in  a  strict  sense,  cannot 

be  had  without  evidence  or  demonstration;  but  probable  argu- 

_  -  ments  are  a  sufficient  ground  of  faitL     Whoever  supposed  that 

scientifical  proofs  were  necessary  to  make  a  Christian  ?    Faith 

^  alone  is  required ;  and  provided  that,  in  the  main  and  upon  the 

.  .  whole,  men  are  persuaded,  this  saving  faith  may  consist  with 

some  degrees  of  obscurity,  scruple,  and  error.  For  although  the 
light  of  truth  be  unchangeable,  and  the  same  in  its  eternal 
source,  the  Father  of  li^ts :  yet,  with  respect  to  us,  it  is 
variously  weakened  and  ol^ured,  by  passing  tnrough  a  long  dis- 
tance or  gross  medium,  where  it  is  intercepted,  distorted,  or 
tinctured  by  the  prejudices  and  passions  of  men.  But  all  this 
notwithstanding,  ne  that  will  use  his  eyes  may  see  enough  for 
the  purposes  either  of  nature  or  of  grace ;  though  by  a  light, 

'  dimmer  indeed,  or  clearer,  according  to  the  place,  or  the  dis- 

tance, or  the  hour,  or  the  medium.  And  it  will  be  sufficient,  if 
such  analogy  appears  between  the  dispensations  of  grace  and 
nature,  as  may  make  it  probable  (although  much  shouhl  be  un- 
accountable in  both)  to  suppose  them  derived  from  the  same 
author,  and  the  workmanship  of  one  and  the  same  hand.  Ale. 
Those  who  saw,  and  touched,  and  bandied,  Jesus  Christ  after 
his  resurrection,  if  there  were  any  such,  may  be  said  to  have 
seen  by  a  clear  light :  but  to  us  the  light  is  very  dim,  and  yet  it 
is  expected  we  should  believe  this  point  as  well  as  they.  For 
my  part,  I  believe  with  Spinosa,  that  Christ's  death  was  literal, 
but  his  resurrection  allegoricaL*  Cru  And  for  my  part,  I  can 
see  nothing  in  this  celebrated  infidel,  that  should  make  me  de- 
sert matters  of  fact  and  moral  evidence,  to  adopt  his  notions. 
Though  I  must  needs  own,  I  admit  an  allegorical  resurrection 
that  proves  the  real,  to  wit,  a  resurrection  of  Christ's  disciples 
from  weakness  to  resolution,  from  fear  to  courage,  from  despair 
to  hope,  of  which,  for  aught  I  can  see,  no  rational  account  can 
be  ^iven,  but  the  sensible  evidence  that  our  Lord  was  truly, 
really,  and  literally,  risen  from  the  dead :  but  as  it  cannot  be 
denied  that  his  disciples,  who  were  eye-witnesses  of  his  miracles 
and  resurrection,  had  stronger  evidence  than  we  can  have  of 
those  points:  so  it  cannot  be  denied,  that  such  evidence  was 
then  more  necessary,  to  induce  men  to  embrace  a  new  institu- 
tion, contrary  to  the  whole  system  of  their  education,  their  pre- 

*  Vide  Spiaoss  Epist.  ad  Oldenburgium. 
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judioesy  their  passions,  thdr  interests^  and  ev^y  human  motive. 
Though  to  me  it  seems,  the  moral  evidence  and  probable  ail- 
ments within  our  reach,  are  abundantly  8u£Bcient  to  make  pru- 
dent, thinking  men  adhere  to  the  faith  handed  down  to  us  from 
our  ancestors,  established  by  the  laws  of  our  country,  requiring 
submission  in  points  above  our  knowledge,  and  for  the  rest 
recommending  doctrines  the  most  agreeable  to  our  interest  and 
our  reason.  And,  however  strong  uie  li^t  might  have  been  at 
the  fountain-head,  yet  its  long  continuance  and  propagation,  by 
such  unpromising  instruments  throughout  the  worlc^  have  been 
very  wonderful.  We  may  now  take  a  more  comprehen^ve  view 
of  the  connexion,  order,  and  progress  of  the  divine  dispensations ; 
and,  by  a  retrospect  on  a  long  series  of  past  ages,  perceive  a 
unity  of  desi^  running  throughout  the  whole,  a  gradual  dis- 
closing and  fmfiliing  the  purposes  of  Providence,  a  r^ular  pro- 
gress from  types  to  antitypes,  firom  things  carnal  to  thu^ 
spiritual,  from  earth  to  heaven.  We  may  behold  Christ  cruci- 
fied, that  stumbling-block  to  the  Jews  and  foolishness  to  the 
Greeks,  putting  a  final  period  to  the  temple  worship  of  the  one^ 
and  the  idolatry  of  the  other,  and  that  stone,  which  was  cut  out 
of  the  mountain  without  hands,  and  brake  in  pieces  all  other 
kingdoms,  become  itself  a  great  mountain. 

AXXII.  If  a  due  reflection  on  these  things  be  not  sufficient 
to  b^et  a  reverence  for  the  Christian  fdth  in  the  minds  of  men, 
I  should  rather  impute  it  to  any  other  cause,  than  a  wise  and 
cautious  incredulity :  when  I  see  their  easiness  of  faith  in  the 
common  concerns  of  life,  where  there  is  no  prejudice  or  appetite 
to  bias  or  disturb  their  natural  judgment :  when  I  see  those  very 
men,  that  in  religion  will  not  stir  a  step  without  evidence,  and 
at  every  turn  expect  demonstration,  trust  their  health  to  a  phy- 
sician and  their  lives  to  a  sailor  with  an  implicit  faith,  I  cannot 
think  they  deserve  the  honour  of  being  thought  more  incredu- 
lous than  other  men,  or  that  they  are  more  accustomed  to  know, 
and  for  this  reason  less  inclined  to  believe.  On  the  contrary, 
one  is  tempted  to  suspect,  that  ignorance  hath  a  greater  share 
than  science  in  our  modem  infidelity,  and  that  it  proceeds  more 
from  a  wrong  head,  or  an  irregular  will,  than  from  deep  re- 
searches. Ly$.  We  do  not,  it  must  be  owned,  think  that  learn- 
ing or  deep  researches  are  necessary  to  pass  ri^t  judgments 
upon  things.  I  sometimes  suspect  tliat  learning  is  apt  to  pro- 
duce and  justify  whims,  and  sincerely  believe  we  should  do 
better  without  it^  Our  sect  are  divided  on  this  point,  but  mudi 
the  greater  part  think  with  me.  I  have  heard  more  than  once 
very  observing  men  remark,  that  learning  was  the  true  human 
means  which  preserved  reli^on  in  the  world;  and  that  if  we  had 
it  in  our  power  to  prefer  blockheads  in  the  church,  all  would 
soon  be  right.     CW.  Men  must  be  strangely  in  love  with  their 
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opinions^  to  put  out  their  eyes  rather  than  part  with  them.  But 
it  has  been  often  remarked  by  observing  men,  that  there  are  no 
greater  bigots  than  infidels.  Lys.  Wbit,  a  free-thinker  and  a 
bigot,  impossible  I  Cri,  Not  so  impossible  neither,  that  an  in- 
fidel should  be  bigoted  to  his  infidelity.  Methinks  I  see  a  bigot, 
wherever  I  see  a  man  overbearing  and  positive  without  know- 
ing why,  laying  the  greatest  stress  on  points  of  smallest  moment, 
hasty  to  judge  of  the  conscience,  thoughts,  and  inward  views  of 
other  men ;  unpatient  of  reasoning  against  his  own  opinions,  and 
choosing  them  with  inclination  rather  than  judgment,  an  enemy 
to  learning,  and  attached  to  mean  authorities.  How  far  our 
modem  infidels  agree  with  this  description,  I  leave  to  be  con- 
sidered by  those  who  really  consider  and  think  for  themselves. 
Lys.  We  are  no  bigots,  we  are  men  that  discover  difficulties  in 
religion,  that  tie  knots  and  raise  scruples;  which  disturb  the 
repose  and  interrupt  the  golden  dreams  of  bigots,  who  therefore 
cannot  endure  us.  Oi  They  who  cast  aDK)ut  for  difficulties, 
will  be  sure  to  find  or  make  them  upon  every  subject :  but  he 
that  would,  upon  the  foot  of  reason,  erect  himself  into  a  judge, 
in  order  to  make  a  wise  judgment  on  a  subject  of  that  nature, 
will  not  only  consider  the  doubtful  and  difficult  parts  of  it,  but 
take  a  comprehensive  view  of  the  whole,  consider  it  in  all  its 
parts  and  relations,  trace  it  to  its  original,  examine  its  principles, 
effects,  and  tendencies,  its  proofs  internal  and  external;  he  will 
distinguish  between  the  dear  points  and  the  obscure,  the  certain 
and  the  uncertain,  the  essential  ^and  circumstantial,  between 
what  is  genuine  and  what  foreign :  he  will  consider  the  different 
sorts  of  proof  that  belong  to  different  things,  where  evidence  is 
to  be  expected,  where  probability  may  suffice,  and  where  it  is 
reasonable  to  suppose  there  should  be  doubts  and  scruples: 
he  will  proportion  his  pains  and  exactness  to  the  importance 
of  the  inquiry,  and  check  that  disposition  of  his  mind  to 
conclude  all  those  notions,  groundless  prejudices,  with  which  it 
was  imbued  before  it  knew  the  reason  of  them. 

He  will  silence  his  passions,  and  listen  to  truth :  he  will  en- 
deavour to  untie  knots  as  well  as  to  tic  them,  and  dwell  rather  on 
the  light  parts  of  things  than  the  obscure :  he  will  balance  the 
force  of  his  understanding  with  the  difficulty  of  the  subject,  and 
to  render  his  judgment  impartial,  hear  evidence  on  all  sides,  and 
so  far  as  he  is  led  by  authority,  choose  to  follow  that  of  the 
honestest  and  wisest  men.  Now  it  is  my  sincere  opinion,  the  Chris- 
tian religion  may  well  stand  the  test  of  such  an  inqury.  Lys. 
But  such  an  inquiry  would  cost  too  much  pains  and  time.  We 
have  thought  of  another  method,  the  bringing  religion  to  the  test 
of  wit  and  humour:  this  we  find  a  much  shorter,  easier,  and 
more  effectual  way.  And  as  all  enemies  are  at  liberty  to  choose 
their  weapons,  we  make  choice  of  those  we  are  most  expert  at : 
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and  we  are  the  better  pleased  with  thia  choice,  haiii^  obeenred 
that  of  all  things  a  sdid  divine  hates  a  jest.  To  consider  the 
whole  of  the  subject,  to  read  and  think  on  all  sides,  to  object 
plainly,  and  answer  directly,  upon  the  foot  of  dry  reason  and 
argument,  would  be  a  very  tedious  and  troublesome  affiur.  Be- 
sides it  is  attacking  pedants  at  their  own  weapons.  How  much 
more  delicate  and  artftil  is  it,  to  give  a  hint,  to  cover  one's  self 
with  an  enigma,  to  drop  a  double  entendre,  to  keep  it  in  one's 
power  to  recover,  and  slip  aside,  and  leave  his  antagonist  beating 
the  air?  This  hath  been  practised  with  great  success,  and  I  be- 
lieve it  the  top  method  to  gain  proselytes,  and  confound  pedants. 
Cri.  I  have  seen  several  things  written  in  this  way,  which,  I 
suppose,  were  copied  from  the  behaviour  of  a  sly  sort  of  scomers 
one  may  sometimes  meet  with.  Suppose  a  conceited  man  that 
would  pass  for  witty,  tipping  the  wink  upon  one,  thrusting 
out  his  tongue  at  another;  one  while  waggishly  smiling,  an- 
other with  a  grave  mouth  and  ludicrous  eyes ;  often  affecting  the 
countenance  of  one  who  smothered  a  jest,  and  sometimes  bursting 
out  in  a  horse-laugh:  what  a  figure  would  this  be,  I  wifl 
not  say  in  the  senate  or  council,  but  in  a  private  visit  among 
well-bred  men  I  And  yet  this  is  the  figure  that  certain  great 
authors,  who  in  this  age  would  pass  for  models,  and  do  pass  for 
models,  make  in  their  elaborate  writings  on  the  most  weighty 
points.  Ale.  I  who  profess  myself  an  admirer,  an  adorer  of 
reason,  am  obliged  to  own,  that  in  some  cases  the  sharpness  of 
ridicule  can  do  more  than  the'stren^h  of  argument.  But  if  we 
exert  ourselves  in  the  use  of  mirth  and  humour,  it  is  not  for 
want  of  other  weapons.  It  shall  never  be  said,  that  a  free^ 
thinker  was  afraid  of  reasoning.  No,  Crito,  we  have  reasons  in 
store,  the  best  are  yet  to  come ;  and  if  we  can  find  an  hour  for 
another  conference  before  we  set  out  to-morrow  morning,  I  wiU 
undertake  you  shall  be  plied  with  reasons,  as  dear,  and  home,^ 
and  close  to  the  point  as  you  could  wish. 
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I.  Christian  fmith  impossible.  II.  Words  stand  for  ideas.  III.  No  knowledge  or  faith 
without  ideas.  I V.  Grace,  no  idea  of  it.  V.  Abstract  ideas  what,  and  how  made. 
VI.  Abstract  general  ideas  impossible.  VII.  In  what  sense  there  may  be  gi^neral 
ideas.  VIII.  Suggesting  ideas  not  the  only  use  of  words.  IX.  Force  as  difficult  to 
form  an  idea  of,  as  grace.  X.  Notwithstanding  which,  useful  propositions  may  be 
formed  concerning  it.  XI.  Belief  of  the  Trinity  and  other  mysteries  not  absurd. 
XII.  Mistakes  about  faith  an  occasion  of  profane  raillery.  XIII.  Faiih,  its  true 
nature  and  effects.  XIV.  Illustrated  by  science.  XV.  By  arithmetic  in  particular. 
XVI.  Sciences  conversant  about  signs.  XVII.  The  true  end  of  speecn,  reason, 
seienoe,  and  faith.  XVIII.  Metaphysical  objections  as  strong  against  numan  science 
as  articles  Of  faith.  XIX.  No  religion,  because  no  human  li^rty.  XX.  Further 
proof  against  human  liberty.  XXl.  Fatalism  a  consequence  of  erroneous  suppo- 
sitions. XXII.  Man  an  accountable  agent.  XXI II.  Inconsistency,  singularity, 
and  credulity  of  minute  philosophers.  XXIV.  Untrodden  paths  and  new  light  of  the 
minute  philosophers.  XXV.  Sophistry  of  the  minute  philosophers.  XXVI.  Minute 
philosophers  ambiguous,  enispnatical,  unfathomable.  XXVII.  Scepticism  of  the 
minute  philosophers.  XXVIII.  How  a  sceptic  oup;ht  to  behave,  a XIX.  Minute 
philosophers,  why  difficult  to  convince.  XXX.  Thmking,  not  the  epidemical  evil  of 
these  times.  XXXI.  Infidelity,  not  an  effect  of  reason  or  thought :  its  true  motives 
assigned.  XXXII.  Variety  of  opinions  about  religion,  effects  thereof.  XXXIII. 
Method  for  proceeding  with  minute  phflosq>herk  a  XXIV.  Want  of  thought,  and 
want  of  education,  defects  of  the  present  age. 

L  The  philosophers  haying  resolved  to  set  out  for  London 
next  momingy  we  assembled  at  break  of  day  in  the  libraiy» 
Alciphron  began  with  a  declaration  of  his  sincerity,  assuring  us 
he  had  very  maturely  and  with  a  most  unbiassed  mind  considered 
all  that  had  been  said  the  day  before.  He  added  that  upon  the 
whole  he  could  not  deny  several  probable  reasons  were  produced 
for  embracing  the  Christian  faith.  But,  said  he,  those  reasons, 
being  only  probable,  can  never  prevail  against  absolute  certainty 
and  demonstration.  If  therefore  I  can  demonstrate  your  religion 
to  be  a  thing  altogether  absurd  and  inconsistent,  your  probable 
arguments  in  its  defence  do  from  that  moment  lose  their  force, 
and  with  it  all  right  to  be  answered  or  considered.  The  con- 
curring testimony  of  sincere  and  able  witnesses  hath  without 
question  great  weight  in  human  affairs.  I  will  even  grant  that 
things  odd  and  unaccountable  to  human  judgment  or  experience, 
may  sometimes  claim  our  assent  on  that  sole  motive.  Aud  I  will 
also  grant  it  possible,  for  a  tradition  to  be  conveyed  with  moral 
evidence  through  many  centuries.  But  at  the  same  time  you 
will  grant  to  me,  that  a  thing  demonstrably  and  palpably  .false  is 
not  to  be  admitted  on  any  testimony  whatever,  whicn  at  best  can 
never  amount  to  demonstration.  To  be  plain,  no  testimony  can 
make  nonsense  sense ;  no  moral  evidence  can  make  contradictions 
consistent.  Know  then,  that  as  the  strength  of  our  cause  doth 
not  depend  upon,  so  neither  is  it  to  be  decided  by  any  critical 
points  of  history,  chronology,  or  languages.  You  are  not  to 
wonder,  if  the  same  soi*t  of  tradition  and  moral  proof,  which 
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governs  our  assent  with  respect  to  facts  in  civil  or  natnnil  hia- 
torj,  is  not  admitted  as  a  sufficient  voucher  for  metaphjsical 
absurdities  and  absolute  impossibilities.  Things  obscure  and 
unaccountable  in  human  afiairsy  or  the  operations  ot  nature,  may 
yet  be  possible,  and,  if  well  attested,  may  be  assented  unto :  but 
religious  assent  or  faith  can  be  evidently  shown  in  its  own  nature 
to  be  impracticable,  impossible,  and  absurd  This  is  the  primary 
motive  to  infidelity.  This  is  our  citadel  and  fortress,  which  may, 
indeed,  be  graced  with  outworks  of  various  erudition,  but,  if  those 
are  demolished,  remains  in  itself  and  of  its  own  proper  strength 
impregnable.  Etq>h.  This,  it  must  be  owned,  reduceth  our  m- 
q  uiry  within  a  narrow  compass :  do  but  make  out  this,  and  I 
shall  have  nothing  more  to  say.  Ale.  Know  then,  that  the 
shallow  mind  of  the  vulgar,  as  it  dwells  only  on  the  outward 
surface  of  things,  and  considers  them  in  the  gross,  may  be  easily 
imposed  on.  Hence  a  blind  reverence  for  religious  fidth  and 
mystery.  But  when  an  acute  philosopher  comes  to  dissect  and 
analyze  these  points,  the  imposture  plainly  appears:  and  as  he 
has  no  blindness,  so  he  hath  no  reverence  for  empty  notions,  or, 
to  speak  more  properly,  for  mere  forms  of  speedi,  which  mean 
nothing,  and  are  of  no  use  to  mankind. 

II.  Words  are  signs:  they  do  or  should  stand  for  ideas ;  which 
so  far  as  they  sug^t  they  are  siraificant  But  words  that  sug- 
gest no  ideas  are  insignificant  He  who  annezeth  a  dear  idea  to 
every  word  he  makes  use  of  speaks  sense ;  but  where  such  ideas 
are  wanting,  the  speaker  utters  nonsense.  In  order  therefore  to 
know«whetner  any  man's  speech  be  senseless  and  insignificant,  we 
have  nothing  to  do  but  lay  aside  the  words  and  consider  the  ideas 
suggested  by  them.  Men,  not  being  able  immediatelv  to  com- 
municate their  ideas  one  to  another,  are  obliged  to  make  use  of 
sensible  signs  or  words ;  the  use  of  which  is  to  raise  those  ideas 
in  the  hearer,  which  are  in  the  mind  of  the  speaker ;  and  if  they 
fail  of  this  end  they  serve  to  no  purpose.  He  who  really  thinks 
hath  a  train  of  ideas  succeeding  eacn  other  and  connectal  in  his 
mind :  and  when  he  expresseth  himself  by  discourse,  each  word 
suggests  a  distinct  idea  to  the  hearer  or  reader ;  who  by  that 
means  hath  the  same  train  of  ideas  in  his,  which  was  in  the  mind 
of  the  speaker  or  writer.  As  far  as  this  effect  is  produced,  so 
far  the  aiscourse  is  intelligible,  hath  sense  and  meanmg.  Hence 
it  follows,  that  whoever  can  be  supposed  to  understand  what  he 
reads  or  hears  must  have  a  train  of  ideas  raised  in  his  mind,  cor- 
respondent to  the  train  of  words  read  or  heard.  These  plain 
truths,  to  which  men  readily  assent  in  theory,  are  but  little  attend- 
ed to  in  practice,  and  therefore  deserve  to  be  enlarged  on  and  in- 
culcated, however  obvious  and  undeniable.  Mankind  are  generally 
averse  from  thinking,  though  apt  enough  to  entertain  discourse 
either  in  themselves  or  others :  the  effect  whereof  is,  that  their 
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minds  are  rather  stored  with  names  than  ideas,  the  husk  of  science 
rather  than  the  thins.  And  yet  these  words  without  meaning  do 
often  make  distinctions  of  parties,  the  subject  matter  of  nieir 
disputes,  and  the  object  of  their  zeal.  This  is  the  most  general 
cause  of  error,  whidi  doth  not  influence  oidinair  minds  alone, 
but  even  those  who  pass  for  acute  and  learned  philosophers  are 
often  employed  about  names  instead  of  things  or  ideas,  and  are 
supposed  to  kf  ow  when  they  only  pronounce  hard  words  without 
a  meaning. 

III.  Though  it  is  evident  that  as  knowledge  is  the  perception 
of  the  connexion  or  disagreement  between  ideas,  he  who  dotn  not 
distinctly  perceive  the  ideas  marked  by  the  terms,  so  as  to  form 
a  mental  proposition  answering  to  the  verbal,  cannot  possibly  have 
knowledge ;  no  more  can  he  be  said  to  have  opinion  or  faith, 
which  imply  a  weaker  assent,  but  still  it  must  be  to  a  proposition, 
the  terms  of  which  are  understood  as  clearly,  although  the  agree- 
ment or  disagreement  of  the  ideas  may  not  be  so  evident,  as  in 
the  case  of  Knowledge.  I  say,  all  degrees  of  assent,  whether 
founded  on  reason  or  authority,  more  or  less  cogent,  are  internal 
acts  of  the  mind  which  alike  terminate  in  ideas  as  their  proper 
object :  without  which  there  can  be  really  no  such  thing  as  know- 
leage,  faith,  or  opinion.  We  may  perhaps  raise  a  dust  and  dis- 
putes about  tenets  purely  yerbai;  but  what  is  this  at  bottom 
more  than  mere  trifling  ?  All  which  will  be  easily  admitted  with 
respect  to  human  learning  and  science ;  wherein  it  is  an  allowed 
method  to  expose  any  doctrine  or  tenet  by  stripping  them  of  the 
words,  and  e^^^unining  what  ideas  are  underneath,  or  whether  any 
ideas  at  all  ?  This  is  often  found  the  shortest  way  to  end  disputes 
which  might  otherwise  grow  and  multiply  without  end,  the  liti- 
gants neidier  understanding  one  another  nor  themselves.  It  were 
needless  to  illustrate  what  snines  by  its  own  light,  and  is  admitted 
by  all  thinking  men.  My  endeavour  shall  be  only  to  apply  it  in 
the  present  case.  I  suppose  I  need  not  be  at  any  pains  to  prove, 
that  the  same  rules  of  reason  and  good  sense  whicn  obtain  in  all 
other  subjects  ought  to  take  place  m  religion.  As  for  those  who 
consider  faith  and  reason  as  two  distinct  provinces,  and  would 
have  us  think  good  sense  has  nothing  to  do  where  it  is  most  con- 
cerned, I  am  resolved  never  to  argue  with  such  men,  but  leave 
them  in  quiet  possession  of  their  prejudices.  And  now,  for  the 
particular  application  of  what  I  have  said,  I  shall  not  single  out 
any  nice  disputed  points  of  school  divinity,  or  those  that  relate 
to  the  nature  and  essence  of  God,  which  being  allowed  infinite, 
you  mi^ht  pretend  to  screen  them  under  the  general  notion  of 
difficulties  attending  the  nature  of  infinity. 

lY.  Grace  is  the  main  point  in  the  Chnstian  dispensation :  no- 
thing is  oftener  mentioned  or  more  considered  throughout  the 
New  Testament ;  wherein  it  is  represented  as  somewhat  of  a  very 
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E articular  kind,  distinct  from  any  thing  revealed  to  the  Jews,  or 
nown  by  the  light  of  nature.     This  same  grace  is  spoken  of  03 
the  gift  of  God,  as  coming  by  Jesus   Christ,  as  reigning,  as 
abounding,  as  operating.     Men  are  said  to  speak  through  grace, 
to  believe  through  grace.   Mention  is  made  of  the  glory  of  grace, 
the  riches  of  grace,  the  stewards  of  grace.     Christians  are  said 
to  be  heirs  of  grace,  to  receive  grace,  grow  in  grace,  be  strong 
in  grace,  to  stand  in  grace,  and  to  fall  from  graces     And  lastly, 
grace  is  said  to  justify  and  to  save  them.     Hence  Christianity  is 
styled  the  covenant  or  dispensation  of  grace.     And  it  is  well 
known  that  no  point  hath  created  more  controversy  in  the  church 
than  this  doctrine  of  grace.    What  disputes  about  its  nature,  ex- 
tent, and  effects,  about  universal,  efficacious,  sufficient,  prevent- 
ing, irresistible  grace  have  employed  the  pens  of  protestant  as 
well  as  popish  divines,  of  Jansenists,  and  M!olini8t8,  of  Lutherans;, 
CalvinLsts,  and  Arminians,  as  I  have  not  the  least  curiosity  to 
know,  so  I  need  not  say.     It  sufficetb  to  observe,  that  there  have 
been  and  are  still  subsisting  great  contests  upon  these  pointsi 
Only  one  thing  I  should  desire  to  be  informed  of,  to  wit,  what  is 
the  clear  and  distinct  idea  marked  by  the  word  grace  ?  I  presume 
a  man  may  know  the  bare  meaning  of  a  term,  without  going  into 
the  depth  of  all  those  learned  inquiries.     This  surely  is  an  easv 
matter,  provided  there  is  an  idea  annexed  to  such  term.     And  if 
there  is  not,  it  can  be  neither  the  subject  of  a  rational  dispute, 
nor  the  object  of  real  faith.     Men  may  indeed  impose  upon  them- 
selves or  others,  and  pretend  to  ar^e  and  believe,  when  at  bot^ 
torn  there  is  no  aigument  or  belief,  further  than  mere  verbal 
trifling.     Grace,  taken  in  the  vul^r  sense,  either  for  beauty  or 
favour,  I  can  easily  understand.     But  when  it  denotes  an  active^ 
vital,  ruling  principle,  influencing  and  operating  on  the  mind  of 
man,  distinct  from  every  natural  power  or  motive,  I  profess  my- 
self altogether  unable  to  understand  it,  or  frame  any  distinct  idea 
of  it ;  and  therefore  I  cannot  assent  to  any  proposition  concern- 
ing i^  nor  consequently  have  any  faith  about  it :  and  it  is  a  self- 
evident  truth,  that  God  obligeth  no  man  to  impossibilities.     At 
the  request  of  a  philosophical  friend,  I  did  cast  an  eye  on  the 
writings  he  showed  me  of  some  divines,  and  talked  with  others 
on  this  subject,  but  after  all  I  had  read  or  heard  could  make  no- 
thing of  it,  having  always  found,  whenever  I  laid  aside  the  word 
grace,  and  looked  into  my  own  mind,  a  perfect  vacuity  or  priva- 
tion of  all  ideas.     And,  as  I  am  apt  to  think  men's  minds  and 
faculties  are  made  much  alike,  I  suspect  that  other  men,  if  they 
examined  what  they  call  grace  with  the  same  exactness  and  in- 
diffisrence,  would  agree  with  me  that  there  was  nothing  in  it  but 
an  empty  name.     This  is  not  the  only  instance,  where  a  word 
often  heard  and  pronounced  is  believed  intelligible,  for  no  other 
reason  but  because  it  is  familiar.     Of  the  same  kind  are  many 
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other  points  reputed  necessary  articles  of  faith.  That  which  in 
the  present  case  imposeth  upon  mankind  I  take  to  be  partly  this. 
Men  speak  of  this  holy  principle  as  of  something  that  acts,  moves, 
and  determines,  taking  their  ideas  from  corporeal  things,  from 
motion  and  the  force  or  momentum  of  bodies,  which  being  of  an 
obvious  and  sensible  nature  they  substitute  in  place  of  a  thing 
spiritual  and  incomprehensible,  which  is  a  manifest  delusion.  For 
though  the  idea  of  corporeal  force  be  never  so  clear  and  intelli- 
gible, it  will  not  therefore  follow  that  the  idea  of  grace,  a  thing 
perfectly  incorporeal,  must  be  so  too.  *  And  though  we  may  rea- 
son distinctly,  perceive,  assent,  and  form  opinions  about  the  one, 
it  will  by  no  means  follow  that  we  can  do  so  of  the  other.  Thus 
it  comes  to  pass,  that  a  dear,  sensible  idea  of  what  is  real  pro- 
duceth,  or  rather  is  made  a  pretence  for,  an  imaginary  spiritual 
faith  that  terminates  in  no  object ;  a  thing  impossible  I  For  there 
can  be  no  assent  where  there  are  no  ideas :  and  where  there  is*  no 
assent  there  can  be  no  faith :  and  what  cannot  be,  that  no  man  is 
obliged  to.     This  is  as  clear  as  any  thing  in  Euclid. 

V.  The  same  method  of  reasoning  may  be  applied  bv  any  man 
of  sense,  to  confute  all  other  the  most  essential  articles  of  the 
Christian  faith.  You  are  not  therefore  to  wonder  that  a  man 
who  proceeds  on  such  solid  grounds,  such  clear  and  evident  prin- 
ciples, should  be  deaf  to  all  you  can  say  from  moral  evidence,  or 
probable  arguments,  which  are  nothing  in  the  balance  against 
demonstration.  Evph,  The  more  light  and  force  there  is  in  this 
discourse,  the  more  you  are  to  blame  for  not  having  produced  it 
sooner.  For  my  part  I  should  never  have  said  one  word  against 
evidence.  But  let  me  see  whether  I  understand  you  rightly. 
You  say,  every  word  in  an  intelligible  discourse  must  stand  for 
an  idea;  which  ideas,  as  far  as  they  are  clearly  and  distinctlv 
apprehended,  so  far  the  discourse  hath  meaning,  without  which 
it  IS  useless  and^  insignificant.  Ale.  I  do.  Euph.  For  instance, 
when  I  hear  the  words  mail,  triangle,  colour,  pronounced,  they 
must  excite  in  my  mind  distinct  ideas  of  those  things  whereof 
they  are  signs,  otherwise  I  cannot  be  said  to  understand  them. 
Ale.  Right  Euph.  And  this  is  the  only  true  use  of  language. 
A/c.  That  is  what  I  aflSrm.  Euph.  But  every  time  the  word 
man  occurs  in  reading  or  conversation,  I  am  not  conscious  that 
the  particular  distinct  idea  of  a  man  is  excited  in  my  mind.  For 
instance,  when  I  read  in  St  Paul's  epistle  to  the  Galatians  these 
words :  '^  If  a  man  thinketh  himself  to  be  something  when  he  is 
nothing,  he^deceiveth  himself."  Methinks  I  comprehend  the 
force  and  meaning  of  this  proposition,  although  I  ao  not  frame 
to  myself  the  particular  distinct  idea  of  a  man.  Ale.  It  is  veiy 
true,  you  do  not  form  in  your  mind  the  particular  idea  of  Peter, 
James,  or  John,  of  a  fair  or  a  black,  a  tall  or^  a  low,  a  fat  or  a 
lean,  a  straight  or  a  crooked,  a  wise  or  a  foolish,  a  sleeping  or 
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waldng  man,  bnt  the  abstnust  general  idea  of  man,  preseuidiiig 
from,  and  exclnsiTe  of  all  particolar  ahape^  mze,  complexion, 
passionsy  hcoliieB,  and  eveiy  individnal  ciicamstanoe.  To  ex- 
plain this  matter  more  full j,  yon  are  to  understand  there  is  in 
the  human  mind  a  faculty  of  contemidaling  the  general  nature  of 
thin^  Bepaiate  from  all  those  particularities  whidi  distinguish 
the  individuals  one  from  another.  For  example,  in  Peter,  James;, 
and  John,  you  may  observe  in  eadi  a  certain  collection  of  stature, 
figure,  colour,  and  other  peculiar  properties  by  whidi  they  are 
known  asunder,  distinffuisned  from  all  other  men,  and,  if  I  may 
so  say,  individuated.  jNTow  leaving  out  of  the  idea  of  a  man  that 
whida  is  peculiar  to  the  individual  and  retaining  only  that  which 
is  common  to  all  men,  you  form  an  abstract  universal  idea  of 
man  or  human  nature,  which  includes  no  particular  stature,  shape, 
colour,  or  other  quality  whether  of  mind  or  body.  Af^er  ue 
same  manner  you  may  observe  particular  triangles  to  diflfer  one 
from  another,  as  their  sides  are  equal  or  unequal,  and  their  angles 
greater  or  lesser;  whence  they  are  denominated  eqnilaterBl, 
equicrural,  or  scalenum,  obtusangular,  acntangular,  or  rectai^^- 
lar.  But  tiie  mind,  excluding  out  of  its  idea  all  these  pecuBar 
properties  and  distinctions,  niuneth  the  general  abstract  idea  of 
a  triangle ;  which  is  ndther  equilateral,  equicrural,  nor  acalenuniy 
neither  obtusangular,  acutangnlar,  nor  rectangular,  bnt  aU  and 
none  of  these  at  once.*  The  same  may  be  said  of  the  general 
abstract  idea  of  colour,  which  is  something  distinct  from  and  ex- 
clusive of  blue,  red,  green,  yellow,  and  every  other  particular 
colour,  including  only  tiiat  general  essence  m  which  they  all 
agree.  And  what  has  been  said  of  these  three  general  names;, 
and  the  abstract  general  ideas  they  stand  for,  may  be  applied  to 
all  others.  For  you  must  know,  that  particular  thin^  or  ideas 
being  infinite,  if  each  wero  marked  or  signified  by  a  distinct  pro- 
per name,  words  must  have  been  innumerable,  and  language  an 
endless,  impossible  thing.  Hence  it  comes  to  pass,  that  appella- 
tive or  general  names  stand,  immediately  and  properiy,  not  for 
particular  but  for  abstract  general  ideas,  which  they  never  fail  to 
exdte  in  the  mind  as  ofl  as  they  aro  used  to  any  significant  pur- 
pose. And  without  this  thero  could  be  no  communication  or 
enlaigement  of  knowledge,  no  such  thing  as  universal  science  or 
theorems  of  any  kind.  Now  for  understanding  any  prcqpositioB 
or  discourse  it  is  sufficient  that  distinct  ideas  are  thereby  raised 
in  your  mind,  correspondent  to  those  in  the  speaker's,  wheUier 
the  ideas  so  raised  are  particular  or  only  abstract  and  general 
ideaa  Forasmuch,  nevertheless,  as  these  are  not  so  obvious  and 
familiar  to  vulgar  minds,  it  happens  that  some  men  may  think 
they  have  no  idea  at  all,  when  they  have  not  a  particular  idea; 
but  the  truth  is,  you  had  the  abstract  general  id«i  of  man,  in  the 

*  See  Locke  on  Haman  Underttending,  b.  iv.  c.  7. 
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instance  assigned,  wherein  you  thought  yon  had  none.  After 
the  same  manner,  when  it  is  said  that  the  three  angles  of  a  tri- 
angle are  equal  to  two  right  ones;  or  that  colour  is  the  object  of 
sight,  it  is  evident  the  words  do  not  stand  for  this  or  that  triangle 
or  colour,  but  for  abstract  general  ideas,  excluding  every  thing 
peculiar  to  the  individuals,  and  including  only  the  universal  na- 
ture common  to  the  whole  kind  of  triangles  or  of  colours. 

YL  Euph,  Tell  me,  Alciphron,  are  those  abstract  general 
ideas  clear  and  distinct?  Ak.  They  are,  above  all  others,  dear 
and  distinct,  being  the  only  proper  object  of  science,  which  is 
altogether  conversant  about  universals.  Euph.  And  do  you  not 
think  it  very  possible  for  any  man  to  know,  whether  he  has  this 
or  that  clear  and  distinct  idea  or  no  ?  Ak.  Doubtless.  To  know 
this  he  needs  only  examine  his  own  thoughts,  and  look  into  his 
own  mind  EupL  But  upon  looking  into  my  own  mind  I  do 
not  find  that  I  have  or  can  have  these  general  abstract  ideas  of  a 
man  or  a  triangle  above-mentioned,  or  of  colour  prescinded  from 
all  particular  colours.*  Though  I  shut  mine  eyes,  and  use  mine 
utmost  efforts,  and  reflect  on  w  that  passeth  in  mv  own  mind,  I 
find  it  utterly  impossible  to  form  such  ideas.  Ale.  To  reflect 
with  due  attention  and  turn  the  mind  inward  upon  itself  is  a 
difficult  task,  and  not  every  one's  talent.  Euph.  Not  to  insist 
on  what  you  allowed,  that  every  one  might  easily  know  for  him- 
self whether  he  has  this  or  that  idea  or  no :  I  am  tempted  to  think 
nobody  else  can  form  those  ideas  any  more  than  I  can.  Pray, 
Alciphron,  which  al«  those  things  you  would  call  absolutely  im- 
possible? Ak,  Such  as  include  a  contradiction.  Euph.  Can 
you  frame  an  idea  of  what  includes  a  contradiction  ?  Ale.  I  can- 
not. EupfL  Consequently  whatever  is  absolutely  impossible 
you  cannot  form  an  idea  of.  Ale,  This  I  grant.  Eupk.  But  can 
a  colour  or  triangle,  such  as  you  describe  their  abstract  general 
ideas,  really  exist?  Ale,  It  is  absolutely  impossible  such  things 
should  exist  in  nature.  Euph,  Should  .it  not  follow,  then,  that 
they  cannot  exist  in  your  mind,  or,  in  other  words,  that  you  can- 
not conceive  or  frame  an  idea  of  them?  Ale,  You  seem,  Eu- 
phranor,  not  to  distinguish  between  pure  intellect  and  imagina- 
tion. Abstract  generu  ideas  I  take  to  be  the  object  of  pure  in- 
tellect, which  may  conceive  them  although  they  cannot  perhaps 
be  imagined.  Euph,  I  do  not  perceive  that  I  can  by  any  faculty, 
whether  of  intellect  or  imagination,  conceive  or  frame  an  idea  of 
that  which  is  impossible,  and  includes  a  contradiction.  And  I 
am  very  much  at  a  loss  to  account  for  your  admitting  that  in 
common  instances  which  you  would  make  an  argument  against 
divine  fiiith  and  mysteries. 

VIL  Ak.  There  must  be  some  mistake  in  this.     How  is  it 

*  See  Introdiiction  to  the  Treatise  ooncerning  the  Prindples  of  Human  Koowledge, 
where  the  ahranlity  of  abstract  ideas  is  fully  considerad,  p.  76. 
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possible  there  should  be  general  knowledge  without  general  pro- 
positions,  or  these  without  general  names,  whidi  cannot  be  with- 
out general  ideas,  by  standing  for  which  they  become  genend  ? 
Euph.  But  may  not  words  become  general,  by  being  made  to 
stand  indiscriminately  for  all  particular  ideas,  which  from  a 
mutual  resemblance  belong  to  the  same  kind,  without  the  inter- 
vention of  any  abstract  general  idea?  Ak.  Is  there  then  no 
such  thing  as  a  general  idea?  Euph.  May  we  not  admit  general 
ideas,  though  we  should  not  admit  them  to  be  made  by  abstrac- 
tion, or  though  we  should  not  allow  of  general  abstract  ideas  ? 
To  me  it  seems,  a  particular  idea  may  become  general  by  bein^ 
used  to  stand  for  or  represent  other  ideas;  tuid  that  eenend 
knowledge  is  conversant  about  signs  or  genend  ideas  made  such 
by  their  signification ;  and  which  are  considered  rather  in  their 
relative  capacity,  and  as  substituted  for  others,  than  in  their  0¥ni 
nature,  or  for  their  own  sake.  A  black  line,  for  instance,  an 
inch  long,  though  in  itself  particular,  may  yet  become  universal^ 
being  used  as  a  sign  to  stand  for  any  line  whatsoever.  Ak.  It  is 
your  opinion  then,  that  words  become  general  by  representing 
an  indefinite  number  of  particular  ideas.  Etq>L  It  seems  so  to 
me.  Ak.  Whenever  therefore  I  hear  a  general  name,  it  must 
be  supposed  to  excite  some  one  or  other  particular  idea  of  that 
species  in  my  mind.  Euph,  I  cannot  say  so  neither.  Pray, 
Alciphron,  doth  it  seem  to  you  necessary,  that  as  often  as  the 
word  tnan  occurs  in  reading  or  discourse,  you  must  form  in  your 
mind  the  idea  of  a  particular  man?  Ak.  I  own,  it  doth  not: 
and  not  finding  particular  ideas  always  suggested  by  the  words, 
I  was  led  to  tnink  I  had  abstract  genem  ideas  su^ested  by 
them.  And  this  is  the  opinion  of  all  thinking  men,  who  are 
agreed,  the  only  use  of  words  is  to  suggest  ideas.  And  indeed 
what  other  use  can  we  assign  them? 

YIIL  Eupfu  Be  the  use  of  words  or  names  what  it  will,  I 
can  never  thmk  it  is  to  do  things  impossible.  Let  us  then  in- 
quire what  it  ia ;  and  see  if  we  can  make  sense  of  our  daily 
practice.  Words,  it  is  agreed,  are  signs :  it  may  not  therefore  be 
amiss  to  examine  the  use  of  other  signs  in  order  to  know  that  of 
words.  Counters,  for  instance,  at  a  card-table  are  used,  not  for 
their  own  sake,  but  only  as  signs  substituted  for  money  as  words 
are  for  ideas.  Say  now,  Alciphron,  is  it  necessary  every  time 
these  counters  are  used  throughout  the  whole  progress  of  a  game, 
to  frame  an  idea  of  the  distinct  sum  or  value  that  each  represents  ? 
Ak.  By  no  means :  it  is  sufficient  the  players  at  first  agree  on 
their  respective  values,  and  at  last  substitute  those  values  in  their 
stead.  Euph.  And  in  casting  up  a  sum,  where  the  figures  stand 
for  pounds,  shilling  and  pence,  do  you  think  it  necessary, 
throughout  the  whole  progress  of  the  operation,  in  each  step  to 
form  ideas  of  pounds,  shulings,  and  pence?     Ak.  I  do  not»  it 
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will  suffice  if  in  the  conclusion  those  figures  direct  our  actions 
with  respect  to  things.  Euph.  From  hence  it  seems  to  follow 
that  woras  may  not  be  insignificant^  although  they  should  not, 
eveiy  time  they  are  used,  excite  the  ideas  they  signify  in  our 
minds,  it  being  sufficient,  that  we  have  it  in  our  power  to  sub- 
stitute things  or  ideas  for  their  signs  when  there  is  occasion.  It 
seems  also  to  follow,  that  there  may  be  another  use  of  words, 
besides  that  of  marking  and  suggesting  distinct  ideas,  to  wit,  the 
influencing  our  conduct  and  actions ;  which  may  be  done  either 
b^  forming  rules  for  us  to  act  by,  or  by  raising  certain  passions, 
dispositions,  and  emotions  in  our  minds.  A  discourse,  therefore, 
that  directs  how  to  act  or  excites  to  the  doing  or  forbearance  of 
an  action  may,  it  seems,  be  useful  and  significant,  although  the 
words  whereof  it  is  composed  should  not  bring  each  a  distinct 
idea  into  our  minds.  Ale.  It  seems  so.  Euplu  Fraj  tell  me, 
Alciphron,  is  not  an  idea  altogether  inactive  ?  Ak.  It  is.  EupJu 
An  agent  therefore,  an  active  mind,  or  spirit,  cannot  be  an  idea 
or  like  an  idea.  Whence  it  should  seem  to  follow,  that  those 
words  which  denote  an  active  principle,  soul,  or  spirit,  do  not  in 
a  strict  and  proper  sense  stand  for  ideas :  and  yet  they  are  not 
insignificant  neither :  since  I  understand  what  is  signified  by  the 
term  I,  or  myself,  or  know  what  it  means,  although  it  be  no  idea, 
nor  like  an  idea,  but  that  which  thinks,  and  wills,  and  apprehends 
ideas  and  operates  about  them.  Ale.  What  would  you  infer 
from  this  ?  Euph.  What  hath  been  inferred  already,  that  words 
may  be  significant  although  they  do  not  stand  for  ideas.*  The 
contrary  whereof  having  been  presumed  seems  to  have  pro- 
duced tne  doctrine  of  abstract  ideas.  Ale.  Will  you  not  allow 
then  that  the  mind  can  abstract  ?  Euph.  I  do  not  deny  it  may 
abstract  in  a  certain  sense,  inasmuch  as  those  things  that  can 
really  exist,  or  be  really  perceived  asunder,  may  be  conceived 
asunder,  or  abstracted  one  from  the  other;  for  instance,  a  man's 
head^  from  his  body,  colour  from  motion,  figure  from  weight. 
But  it  will  not  thence  follow,  that  the  mind  can  Arame  abstract 
general  ideas,  which  appear  to  be  impossible.  Ale.  And  yet  it 
IS  a  current  opinion,  that  every  substantive  name  marks  out  and 
exhibits  to  the  mind  one  distinct  idea  separate  from  all  others. 
Euph.  Pray,  Alciphron,  is  not  the  woini  number  such  a  sub- 
stantive name?  Ale.  It  is.  Euph.  Do  but  try  now  whether 
you  can  frame  an  idea  of  number  in  abstract,  exclusive  of  all 
signs,  words,  and  things  numbered.  I  profess  for  m^  own  part  I 
cannot.  Ale.  Can  it  be  so  hard  a  matter  to  form  a  simple  idea  of 
number,  the  object  of  a  most  evident  demonstrable  science? 
Hold,  let  me  see,  if  I  cannot  abstract  the  idea  of  number  from 
the  numeral  names  and  characters,  and  all  particular  numerable 
things.     Upon  which  Alciphron  paused  a  while  and  then  sud : 

*  See  the  Principlei  of  Human  Knowledge,  Sect,  cxxxv.,  and  the  Introduction,  Sect.  xx. 
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To  confess  the  fcrath  I  do  not  find  that  I  can.  EtifA,  Bntthougli 
it  seemsy  neither  yon  nor  I  can  form  distinct  ample  ideas  of 
number,  we  can  nevertheless  make  a  very  proper  and  wgnificant 
nse  of  numeral  namea  They  direct  ns  in  the  disposition  and 
management  of  our  affiiirs,  and  are  of  such  necessary  use,  that 
we  should  not  know  how  to  do  without  them.  And  yet,  if  other 
men's  faculties  may  be  judged  of  by  nunc,  to  attain  a  precise^ 
simple,  abstract  idea  of  number,  is  as  difficult  as  to  comprehend 
any  mystery  in  religion. 

IX.  But  to  come  to  your  own  instance,  let  us  examine  what 
idea  we  can  feime  of  force  abstracted  firom  body,  motion,  and 
outward  sensible  effecta  For  myself,  I  do  not  find  that  I  haye 
or  can  haye  any  such  idea.  Ak.  Surely  eyer^  one  knows  what 
is  meant  by  force.  Euph.  And  yet  I  question  whether  eyery 
one  can  form  a  distinct  idea  of  force.  Let  me  entreat  yon,  Alci- 
phron,  be  not  amused  by  terms,  lay  aside  the  word  force,  and 
exclude  eyery  other  thing  firom  your  thoughts,  and  then  see  what 
precise  idea  you  haye  of  force.  Ale  Force  is  that  in  bodies 
which  produceth  motion  and  other  sensible  effects.  Euplu  It  is 
then  something  distinct  from  those  effects.  Ale  It  is.  Euph. 
Be  pleased  now  to  exclude  the  consideration  of  its  subject  and 
effects,  and  contemplate  force  itself  in  its  own  predse  idea.  AUu 
I  profess  I  find  it  no  such  easy  matter.  Ewph,  Take  your  own 
adyice,  and  shut  your  eyes  to  assist  yourmemtation.  Upon  this 
Alciphron  having  closed  his  eyes,  and  mused  a  few  minutes,  de- 
clared he  could  make  nothing  of  it.  And  that,  replied  Euphranor, 
which  it  seems  neither  you  nor  I  can  frame  an  idea  of,  by  your 
own  remark  of  men's  mmds  and  faculties  being  made  much  idike, 
we  may  suppose  others  have  no  more  idea  of  than  we.  Ale. 
We  may.  JSupA.  But  notwithstanding  all  this,  it  is  certain  there 
are  many  speculations,  reasonings,  and  disputes,  refined  subtilties 
and  nice  distinctions  about  this  same  force.  And  to  explain  ita 
nature,  and  distinguish  the  several  notions  or  kinds  of  it,  the 
terms  gravity,  reaction,  vi$  inertia,  vis  insita,  vis  imprtssa,  vismor^ 
tua,  vis  viva,  impetus,  momentum,  soUciiatio,  amatus,  and  divera 
other  such  like  expressions  have  been  used  by  learned  men:  and 
no  small  controversies  have  arisen  about  the  notions  or  definitions 
o(  these  terms.  It  had  puzzled  men  to  know  whether  force  is  spi- 
ritual or  corporeal,  whether  it  remains  after  aetion,  how  it  is  trans- 
ferred from  one  body  to  another.  Strange  paradoxes  have  been 
framed  about  its  nature,  properties,  and  proportions :  for  instance^ 
that  contrary  forces  may  at  once  subsist  in  the  same  quiescent 
body :  that  the  force  of^^  percussion  in  a  small  particle  is  infiinite  : 
for  which  and  other  curiosities  of  the  same  sort,  you  may  consult 
Barettus  de  Ft  Percussionis,  the  Lezioni  Aeademiehe  of  ToncelU,  the 
exercitations  of  Hermanns,  and  other  writers.  It  is  well  known 
to  the  learned  world,  what  a  controversy  hath  been  carried  on 
between  mathematicians,  particularly   Monsieur  Leibnitz  and 
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Monsieur  Papin^  in  the  Lewsic  Acta  Erudiiorumy  about  the  pro- 
portion of  forces,  whether  they  be  each  to  other  in  a  proportion 
compounded  of  the  simple  proportions  of  the  bodies  and  the 
celerities,  or  iu  one  compounded  of  the  simple  proportion  of  the 
bodies  and  the  duplicate  proportion  of  the  celerities?  A  point, 
it  Beems,  not  yet  agreed :  as  indeed  the  reality  of  the  thing  itself 
18  made  a  question*  Leibnitz  distinguisheth  between  the  tdsus 
elementaris^  and  the  impetus^  which  is  formed  by  a  repetition  of  the 
nisus  elementariSf  and  seems  to  think  they  do  not  exist  in  nature, 
but  are  made  only  by  an  abstraction  of  the  mind  The  same 
author,  treating  of  original,  active  force,  to  illustrate  his  subject 
hath  recourse  to  the  substantial  forms  and  entekcheia  of  Aris- 
totle. And  the  ingenious  Toricelli  saith  of  force  and  impetus, 
that  thej  are  subtilte  abstracts  and  spiritual  quintessences ;  and 
concermnff  the  momentum  and  the  velocity  of  heavy  bodies  falling, 
he  saith  they  are  un  certo  che,  and  un  mm  so  cAe,  that  is  in  plain 
Snglish,  he  knows  not  what  to  make  of  them.  Upon  the  whole 
therefore,  may  we  not  pronounce,  that  excluding  body,  time, 
space,  motion,  and  all  its  sensible  measures  and  effects,  we  shall 
find  it  as  difficult  to  form  an  idea  of  force  as  of  grace?  Ale,  I 
do  not  know  what  to  think  of  it. 

X.  JEuph,  And  yet,  I  presume,  you  allow  there  are  very  evi- 
dent propositions  or  theorems  relating  to  force,  which  contain 
useful  truths :  for  instance,  that  a  body  with  conjunct  forces  de- 
scribes the  diagonal  of  a  parallelogram,  in  the  same  time  that  it 
would  the  sides  with  separate.  Is  not  this  a  principle  of  very 
extensive  use  ?  Doth  not  the  doctrine  of  the  composition  and 
resolution  of  forces  depend  upon  it,  and,  in  consequence  thereof, 
numberiess  rules  and  tneorems  directing  men  how  to  act,  and  ex- 
plaining phenomena  throughout  the  mechanics  and  mathematical 
philosophy  ?  And  if,  by  considering  this  doctrine  of  force,  men 
arrive  at  the  knowledge  of  many  inventions  in  mechanics,  and 
are  taught  to  frame  engines  by  means  of  which  things  difficult 
and  otherwise  impossible  may  be  performed,  and  if  the  same 
doctrine,  which  is  so  beneficial  here  below,  serveth  also  as  a  key 
to  discover  the  nature  of  the  celestial  motions,  shall  we  deny  that 
it  is  of  use,  either  in  practice  or  speculation,  because  we  have  no 
distinct  idea  of  force  ?  Or  that  which  we  admit  with  regard  to 
force,  upon  what  pretence  can  we  deny  concerning  grace  ?  K 
there  are  queries,  disputes,  perplexities,  diversity  of  notions  and 
opinions  about  the  one,  so  there  are  about  the  other  also :  if  we 
can  form  no  precise,  distinct  idea  of  the  one,  so  neither  can  we  of 
the  other.  Ought  we  not  therefore,  by  a  parity  of  reason,  to 
conclude,  there  may  be  divers  true  and  useful  propositions  con- 
cerning the  one  as  well  as  the  other  ?  And  that  grace  may  be  an 
object  of  our  faith,  and  influence  our  life  and  actions,  as  a  princi- 
ple destructive  of  evil  habits  and  productive  of  good  ones,  although 
we  cannot  attain  a  distinct  idea  of  it,  separate  or  abstracted  fran 
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God  the  author,  from  man  the  eabject,  and  from  virtue  and 
piety  its  effects? 

ILL  Shall  we  not  admit  the  same  method  of  aignii^ihe  same 
rules  of  logic,  reason,  and  good  sense,  to  obtain  in  things  sfnritual 
and  things  corporeal,  in  faith  and  science,  and  shall  we  not  use 
the  same  candour,  and  make  the  same  allowances,  in  examining 
the  revelations  of  God  and  the  inventions  of  men  ?    For  aught  1 
see,  that  philosopher  cannot  be  free  from  bias  and  prejudice,  or 
be  said  to  weigh  things  in  an  equal  balance  who  shall  maintain 
the  doctrine  of  force  and  reject  that  of  grace,  who  shall  admit  the 
abstract  idea  of  a  triangle,  and  at  the  same  time  ricUcule  the  holj 
Trinity.   But,  however  partial  or  prejudiced  other  minute  philo- 
sophers might  be,  you  have  laid  down  for  a  maxim,  that  the 
same  logic  which  obtains  in  other  matters  must  be  admitted  in 
religion.     Xy«.  I  think,  Alciphron,  it  would  be  moro  prudent  to 
abide  by  the  way  of  wit  and  humour,  than  thus  to  try  roligion 
by  the  dry  test  of  reason  and  logia     Ale.  Fear  not :  by  all  the 
rules  of  right  reason  it  is  absolutely  impossible  that  any  mystery, 
and  least  of  all  the  Trinity,  should  really  be  the  object  of  man's 
faith.     Euph.  I  do  not  wonder  you  thought  so,  as  long  as  you 
maintained  that  no  man  could  assent  to  a  proposition,  without 
perceiving  or  framing  in  his  mind  distinct  ideas  marked  by  the 
terms  of  it.     But  although  terms  aro  signs,  yet  having  granted 
that  those  signs  may  be  significant,  though  they  should  not  sug- 
gest ideas  represented  by  them,  provided  they  serve  to  regulate 
and  influence  our  wills,  passions,  or  conduct,  you  have  conse- 
quently granted,  that  the  mind  of  man  may  assent  to  propositions 
containing  such  terms,  when  it  is  so  directed  or  affected  by  them, 
notwithstanding  it  should  not  perceive  distinct  ideas  marked  by 
those  terms.     Whence  it  seems  to  follow,  that  a  man  may  be- 
lieve the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  if  he  finds  it  rovealed  in  holy 
scripture,  that  the  Father,  the  Son,  and  the  Holy  Ghost,  are 
God,  and  that  there  is  but  one  God?    Although  he  doth  not 
frame  in  his  mind  any  abstract  or  distinct  ideas  of  Trinity,  sub- 
stance, or  personality,  provided,  that  this  doctrine  of  a  creator, 
redeemer,  and  sanctifier  makes  proper  impressions  on  his  mind, 
producing  therein  love,  hope,   gratitude,  and  obedience,   and 
thereby^  becomes  a  lively,  operative  principle,  influencing  his  life 
and  actions,  agreeably  to  tiutt  notion  of  saving  faith  which  is  re- 
quired in  a  Christian.  This  I  say,  whether  ri^t  or  wrong,  seems 
to  follow  from  your  own  principles  and  concessions.     But  for 
further  satisfaction  it  may  not  be  amiss  to  inquire  whether  there 
be  any  thing  parallel  to  this  Christian  faith  in  the  minute  philo- 
sophy.    Suppose  a  fine  gentleman  or  lady  of  fashion,  who  aro 
too  much  employed  to  think  for  themselves,  and  are  only  free- 
thinkers at  secondhand,  have  the  advantage  of  being  betimes  ini- 
tiated in  the  principles  of  your  sect,  by  conversing  with  men  of 
depth  and  geni^is,  who  have  often  declared  it  to  be  their  opinion 
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the  world  is  goyemed  either  by  fate  or  by  chancey  it  matters  not 
which;  will  you  deny  it  possible  for  such  persons  to  yield  their 
assent  to  either  of  these  propositions  ?  Ale.  I  will  not.  JEuph. 
And  may  not  such  their  assent  be  properly  called  faith?  Ale. 
It  may.  JEupk.  And  yet  it  is  possible  those  disciplefii  of  the  mi- 
nute philosophy  may  not  diye  so  deep  as  to  be  able  to  frame  any 
abstract,  or  precise,  or  any  determinate  idea  whatsoeyer,  either 
of  fate  or  of  chance.  Ale.  This  too  I  grant  Euph.  So  that, 
according  to  you,  this  same  gentleman  or  lady  may  be  said  to 
belieye  or  haye  faith  where  they  haye  not  ideas.  Ak.  They 
may.  Euph.  And  may  not  this  faith  or  persuasion  produce 
real  effects,  and  show  itself  in  the  conduct  and  tenor  of  their 
lives,  freeing  them  from  the  fears  of  superstition,  and  giying 
them  a  true  relish  of  the  world,  with  a  noble  indolence  or 
indifference  about  what  comes  after.  Ale.  It  may.  Euph. 
And  may  not  Christians,  with  equal  reason,  be  allowed 
to  belieye  the  diyinity  of  our  Sayiour,  or  that  in  him  God  and 
man  make  one  person,  and  be  yerily  persuaded  thereof,  so  far  as 
for  such  faith  or  belief  to  become  a  real  principle  of  life  and 
conduct,  inasmuch  as  by  yirtue  of  such  persuasion  they  submit 
to  his  goyemment,  belieye  his  doctrine,  and  practise  his  precepts, 
although  they  frame  no  abstract  idea  of  the  union  between  the 
diyine  and  human  nature ;  nor  may  be  able  to  clear  up  the  no- 
tion of  person  to  the  contentment  of  a  minute  philosopher.  To 
me  it  seems  evident,  that  if  none  but  those  who  had  nicely  ex- 
amined, and  could  themselyes  explain,  the  principle  of  indiyidua- 
tion  in  man,  or  untie  the  knots  and  answer  the  objections  which 
may  be  raised  even  about  human  personal  identity,  would  require 
of  us  to  explain  the  diyine  mysteries,  we  should  not  be  often 
called  upon  for  a  clear  and  distinct  idea  of  person  in  relation  to 
the  Trinity,  nor  would  the  difficulties  on  that  head  be  often 
objected  to  our  faith.  Ale.  Methinks  there  is  no  such  mystery 
in  personal  identity.  Etiph.  Pray  in  what  do  you  take  it  to 
consist?  Ak.  In  consciousness.  Euph.  Whatever  is  possible 
may  be  supposed.  Ale.  It  may.  Euph.  We  will  suppose  now 
(which  is  possible  in  the  nature  of  things,  and  reported  to  be  fact) 
that  a  person,  through  some  yiolent  accident  or  distemper,  should 
fall  into  such  a  total  oblivion  as  to  lose  all  consciousness  of  his 
past  life  and  former  ideas.  I  ask  is  he  not  etill  the  same  person  ? 
Ale.  He  is  the  same  man,  but  not  the  same  person.  Indeed  you 
ought  not  to  suppose  that  a  person  loseth  its  former  consciousness  ; 
for  this  is  impossible,  though  a  man  perhaps  may ;  but  then  he 
becomes  another  person.  In  the  same  person  it  must  be  owned 
some  old  ideas  may  be  lost,  and  some  new  ones  got ;  but  a  total 
change  is  inconsistent  with  identity  of  person.  Euph.  Let  us 
then  suppose  that  a  person  hath  ideas,  and  is  conscious  during  a 
certain  space  of  time,  which  we  will  divide  into  three  equal  parts, 
whereof  the  later  terms  are  marked  by  the  letters  ABC.     In 
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the  first  part  of  time,  the  person  gets  a  certain  number  of  ideas^ 
which  are  retained  in  A:  during  the  second  part  of  time  he 
retains  one-half  of  his  old  ideas,  and  loseth  the  other  half,  in 
place  of  which  he  acquires  as  many  new  ones:  so  that  in  B  his 
ideas  are  half  om  and  half  new.  And  in  the  third  part  we  sup- 
pose him  to  lose  the  remainder  of  the  ideas  acquired  in  the  first, 
and  to  get  new  ones  in  their  stead,  which  are  retained  in  C,  to- 
gether  with  those  acquired  in  the  second  part  of  time.  Is  this  a 
possible  fair  supposition  ?  Ale.  It  is.  EupJu  Upon  these  pre- 
mises I  am  tempted  to  think,  one  may  demonstrate  that  personal 
identity  doth  not  consist  in  consciousness.*  Ale  As  how? 
EupJu  You  shall  judge;  but  thus  it  seems  to  me.  The  persons 
in  A  and  B  are  the  same,  being  conscious  of  common  ideas  hj 
supposition.  The  person  in  B  is,  for  the  same  reason,  one  and 
the  same  with  the  person  in  C.  Therefore  the  person  in  A  is 
the  same  with  the  person  in  C,  by  that  undoubted  axiom,  Qhub 
convenirmt  uni  tertio  amoeniunt  inter  «e.  But  the  person  in  C  hath 
no  idea  in  common  with  the  person  in  A.  Therefors  personal 
identity  doth  not  consist  in  consciousness.  What  do  yon  think; 
Aiciphron,  is  not  this  a  plain  inference?  Ale.  I  tell  you  what  I 
think:  you  will  never  assist  my  faith  by  puzzling  my  Imowledge. 
XIL  There  is,  if  I  mistake  not,  a  practical  fidth,  or  assent, 
which  showeth  itself  in  the  will  and  actions  of  a  man,  althoi]^ 
his  understanding  may  dot  be  furnished  with  those  abstract,  pre- 
cise, distinct  ideas,  which,  whatever  a  philosopher  may  pretend, 
are  acknowledged  to  be  above  the  talents  of  common  men; 
among  whom,  nevertheless,  may  be  found,  even  according  to 
your  own  concession,  many  instances  of  sudi  practical  fiuth,  in 
other  matters  which  do  not  concern  religion.  What  should  hin- 
der therefore,  but  that  doctrines  relating  to  heavenly  mysteries, 
might  be  taught  in  this  saving  sense  to  vulgar  minds,  which  you 
may  well  think  incapable  of  all  teaching  and  faith  in  the  sense 
you  suppose.  Which  mistaken  sense,  said  Crito,  has  given  occa- 
sion to  much  profane  and  misapplied  raillery.  But  w  this  may 
very  justly  be  retorted  on  the  minute  philosophers  themselves, 
who  confound  scholasticism  with  Christianity,  and  impute  to 
other  men  those  perplexities,  chimeras,  and  inconsistent  ideas, 
which  are  often  the  workmanship  of  their  own  brains,  and  pro- 
ceed from  their  own  wrong  way  of  thinking.  Who  doth  not  see 
that  such  an  ideal,  abstracted  faith  is  never  thought  of  by  the 
bulk  of  Christians,  husbandmen,  for  instance,  artisans,  or  ser* 
vants?  Or  what  footsteps  are  there  in  the  holy  scripture  to 
make  us  think,  that  the  wiredrawing  of  abstract  ideas  was  a  task 
enjoined  either  Jews  or  Christians?  Is  there  any  thing  in  the 
law  or  the  prophets,  the  evangelists  or  apostles,  that  looks  like  it? 
Every  one  wnose  understanding  is  not  perverted  by  science 

*  Vide  Reid  on  the  Intellectual  Powers,  Essay  m.  chap.  it.  and  ▼!.    8?o.  edit, 
London,  1843. 
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falsely  so  called^  ma^  Bee,  the  Bavin^  faith  of  Christians  is  quite 
of  another  kind,  a  yital,  operative  prmcipley  productive  of  charity 
and  obedience.  Ale,  What  are  we  to  think  then  of  the  disputes  and 
decisions  of  the  famous  council  of  Nice,  and  so  many  subsequent 
ooundls?  What  was  the  intention  of  those  venerable  fathers 
the  Homoousians  and  the  Homoiousians  ?  Why  did  they  dis- 
turb themselves  and  the  world  with  hard  words  and  subtle  con- 
troversies ?  Cru  Whatever  their  intention  was,  it  could  not  be 
to  beget  nice  abstracted  ideas  of  mysteries  in  the  minds  of 
common  Christians,  this  being  evidently  impossible :  nor  doth  it 
appear  that  the  bulk  of  Christian  men  did  in  those  days  think  it 
any  part  of  their  duty,  to  lay  aside  the  words,  shut  their  eyes, 
and  frame  those  abstract  ideas;  any  more  than  men  now  do  of 
foroe,  time,  number,  or  several  other  things,  about  which  they 
nevertheless  believe,  know,  argue,  and  dispute.  To  me  it  seems^ 
that,  whatever  was  the  source  of  these  controversies,  and  howso- 
ever they  were  managed,  wherein  human  infirmity  must  be  sup- 
posed to  have  had  its  share,  the  main  end  was  not,  on  either  side, 
to  convey  precise  positive  ideas  to  the  minds  of  men,  by  the  use 
of  those  contested  terms,  but  rather  a  negative  sense,  tending  to 
exclude  Polytheism  on  the  one  hand,  and  Sabellianism  on  the 
other.*  Ale.  But  what  shall  we  sav  of  so  many  learned  and 
ingenious  divines,  who  from  time  to  tune  have  obliged  the  world 
with  new  explications  of  mysteries,  who,  having  themselves  pro- 
fessedly laboured  to  acquire  accurate  ideas,  would  recommend 
their  discoveries  and  speculations  to  others  for  articles  of  faith? 
Cru  To  all  such  innovators  in  religion  I  would  say  with  Jerome, 
''Why  after  so  many  centuries  do  you  pretend  to  teach  us 
what  was  untaught  before  ?  Why  explain  what  neither  Peter  nor 
Paul  thought  necessary  to  be  expbiined  ?"!  And  it  must  be 
owned,  that  the  explication  of  mvsteries  in  divinity,  allowing  the 
attempt  as  fruitless  as  the  pursmt  of  the  philosopher's  stone  in 
chemistry,  or  the  perpetual  motion  in  mechanics,  is  no  more  than 
they,  chargeable  on  tne  profession  itself,  but  only  on  the  wrong- 
headed  professors  of  it. 

XIIL  It  seems,  that  what  hath  been  now  said  may  be  applied 
to  other  mysteries  of  our  religion.  Original  sin,  for  instance,  a 
man  may  find  it  impossible  to  form  an  idea  of  in  abstract,  or  of 
the  manner  of  its  transmission,  and  yet  the  belief  thereof  may 
produce  in  his  mind  a  salutary  sense  of  his  own  imworthiness, 
and  the  goodness  of  his  Beaeemer:  &om  whence  may  follow 
good  habits,  and  from  them  good  actions,  the  genuine  efiects  of 
faith,  which,  considered  in  its  true  light,  is  a  thing  neither  repug- 
nant nor  incomprehensible,  as  some  men  would  persuade  us,  but 
suited  even  to  vulgar  capacities^  placed  in  the  will  and  affections 
rather  than  in  the  understanding,  and  producing  holy  lives, 

*  Sozomen.  lib.  ii.  c  6. 
t  Hieronym.  ad  Pammacbram  et  Oceanum  de  Erroribua  Origenis. 
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rather  than  subtile  theories.  Faith,  I  say,  is  not  an  indolent  per- 
ception, bat  an  operative  persuasion  of  mind,  which  ever  worketh 
some  suitable  action,  disposition,  or  emotion  in  those  who  have 
it ;  as  it  were  easy  to  prove  and  illustrate  bv  innumerable  in- 
stances, taken  from  human  affairs.  And,  mdeed,  wlule  the 
Christian  religion  is  considered  as  an  institution  fitted  to  ordinaiy 
minds,  rather  than  to  the  nicer  talents,  whether  improved  or  puz- 
zled, of  speculative  men  ;  and  our  notions  about  faith  are  aocord- 
inglv  taken  from  the  commerce  of  the  world,  and  practice  of 
manVind,  rather  than  from  the  peculiar  systems  of  refiners ;  it 
will,  I  think,  be  no  difficult  matter  to  conceive  and  justify  the 
meaning  and  use  of  our  belief  of  mysteries,  against  the  most 
confident  assertions  and  objections  of  the  minute  philosophers, 
who  are  easily  to  be  caught  in  those  very  snares,  which  they 
have  spun  and  spread  for  others.  And  that  humour  of  contro- 
versy, the  mother  and  nurse  of  heresies,  would  doubtless  very 
much  abate,  if  it  was  considered  that  things  are  to  be  rated,  not 
by  the  colour,  shape,  or  stamp,  so  truly  as  by  the  weight  If 
the  moment  of  opinions  had  been  by  some  litigious  divines  made 
the  measure  of  their  zeal,  it  might  have  spared  much  trouble 
both  to  themselves  and  others.  (Jertainly  one  that  takes  his  no- 
tions of  faith,  opinion,  and  assent  from  common  sense,  and  com- 
mon use,  and  has  maturely  weighed  the  nature  of  rigns  and 
language,  will  not  be  so  apt  to  controvert  the  wording  of  a  mys- 
tery, or  to  break  the  peace  of  the  church,  for  the  sake  of  re- 
taining or  rejecting  a  term. 

XIV.  Ale,  It  seems,  Euphranor,  and  you  would  persuade  me 
into  an  opinion,  that  there  is  nothing  so  singularly  absurd  as  we 
are  apt  to  think,  in  the  belief  of  mysteries ;  and  that  a  man  need 
not  renounce  his  reason  to  maintain  his  religion.  But  if  this 
were  true,  how  comes  it  to  pass,  that,  in  proportion  as  men  abound 
in  knowledge,  they  dwindle  in  faith?  JEupL  O  Alciphron,  I 
have  learned  from  you,  that  there  is  nothing  like  going  to  the 
bottom  of  things,  and  analyzing  them  into  their  first  principles. 
I  shall  therefore  make  an  essay  of  this  method,  for  clearing  up 
the  nature  of  faith :  with  what  success,  I  shall  leave  you  to  de- 
termine ;  for  I  dare  not  pronounce  myself  on  my  own  judgment, 
whether  it  be  right  or  wrong :  but  thus  it  seems  to  me.  The  ob- 
jections made  to  faith  are  by  no  means  an  effect  of  knowledge, 
but  proceed  rather  from  an  ignorance  of  what  knowledge  is; 
whicn  ignorance  may  possibly  be  found  even  in  those  who  pass 
for  masters  of  this  or  that  particular  branch  of  knowledge. 
Science  and  faith  agree  in  this,  that  they  both  imply  an  assent  of 
the  mind :  and,  as  the  nature  of  the  first  is  most  clear  and  evi- 
dent, it  should  be  first  considered  in  order  to  cast  a  l^ht  on  the 
other.  To  trace  things  from  their  original,  it  seems  that  the  hu- 
man mind,  naturally  furnished  with  the  ideas  of  things  particular 
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and  concrete,  and  being  designed,  not  for  the  bare  intuition  of 
ideas,  but  for  action  or  operation  about  them,  and  pursuing  her 
own  happiness  therein,  stands  in  need  of  certain  general  rules  or 
theorems  to  direct  her  operations  in  this  pursuit ;  the  supplying 
which  want  is  the  true,  original,  reasonable  end  of  studying  the 
arts  and  sciences.  Now  these  rules  being  general,  it  follows,  that 
they  are  not  to  be  obtained  by  the  mere  consideration  of  the  ori- 
ginal ideas,  or  particular  things,  but  by  the  means  of  marks  or 
signs,  which,  being  so  far  form  univerral,  become  the  immediate 
instruments  and  materials  of  science.  It  is  not  therefore  by  mere 
contemplation  of  particular  things,  and  much  less  of  their  ab- 
stract general  ideas,  that  the  mind  makes  her  progress,  but  by 
an  apposite  choice  and  skilful  management  of  signs :  for  instance, 
force  and  number,  taken  in  concrete  with  their  adjuncts,  subjects, 
and  signs,  are  what  every  one  knows ;  and  considered  in  abstract, 
BO  as  making  precise  ideas  of  themselves,  they  are  what  nobody 
can  comprehend.  That  their  abstract  nature,  therefore,  is  not  the 
foundation  of  science,  is  plain :  and  that  barely  considering  their 
ideas  in  concrete,  is  not  the  method  to  advance  in  the  respective 
sciences,  is  what  every  one  that  reflects  may  see ;  nothing  being 
more  evident,  than  that  one  who  can  neither  write  nor  read,  in 
common  use  understands  the  meaning  of  numeral  words,  as  well 
as  the  best  philosopher  or  mathematician. 

XV.  But  here  bes  the  difierence :  the  one,  who  understands 
the  notation  of  numbers,  by  means  thereof  is  able  to  express 
briefly  and  distinctly  all  the  variety  and  de^es  of  number,  and 
to  perform  with  ease  and  despatch  several  arithmetical  operations, 
by  the  help  of  general  rules.  Of  all  which  operations  as  the  use 
in  human  life  is  very  evident,  so  it  is  no  less  evident,  that  the 
performing  them  depends  on  the  aptness  of  the  notation.  If  we 
suppose  rude  mankind  without  the  use  of  language,  it  may  be 
presumed,  they  would  be  imorant  of  arithmetic :  but  the  use  of 
names,  by  the  repetition  wnereof  in  a  certain  order  they  might 
express  endless  degrees  of  number,  would  be  the  first  step  towsurds 
that  science.  The  next  step  would  be,  to  devise  proper  marks 
of  a  permanent  nature,  and  visible  to  the  eye,  the  kind  and  order 
whereof  must  be  chose  with  judgment,  and  accommodated  to  Uie 
names.  Which  marking,  or  notation,  would,  in  proportion  as  it 
was  apt  and  regular,  facilitate  the  invention  ana  application  of 
general  rules,  to  assist  the  mind  in  reasoning,  and  judging,  in  ex- 
tending, recording,  and  communicating  its  knowledge  about  num- 
bers :  m  which  tneoiy  and  operations,  the  mind  is  immediatelv 
occupied  about  the  signs  or  notes,  by  mediation  of  which  it  is  di- 
rected to  act  about  things,  or  number  in  concrete  (as  the  logicians 
call  it),  without  ever  considering  the  simple,  abstract,  intellectual, 
general  idea  of  number.  I  imagine  one  need  not  think  much  to 
be  convinced  that  the  science  of  arithmetic,  in  its  rise,  operations, 
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rules,  and  theorems,  is  altogether  converBant  about  the  artificial 
use  of  signs,  names,  and  duoacters.  These  names  and  chamcteiB 
are  umyersal,  inasmuch  as  they  are  signs.  The  names  are  referred 
to  things,  and  the  characters  to  names,  and  both  to  operation. 
The  names  being  few,  and  proceeding  by  a  certain  analogy,  the 
characters  will  be  more  useful,  the  simpler  they  are,  and  the  more 
aptly  they  express  this  analogy.  Hence  the  old  notation  by  let- 
ters was  more  useful  than  words  written  at  length :  and  the  mo- 
dem notation  by  figures,  expressing  the  progression  or  anal<>ey 
of  the  names  by  their  simple  places,  is  much  preferable  to  that  for 
ease  and  expedition,  as  the  invention  of  algebraical  symbols  is  to 
this  for  extensiye  and  general  use.  As  arithmetic  and  algebra 
are  sciences  of  great  cleamess,  certainty,  and  extent,  which  are 
immediately  conversant  about  fflgns,  upon  the  sidlful  use  and 
management  whereof  they  entirely  depend,  so  a  little  attention 
to  them  may  possibly  help  us  to  judge  of  the  progress  of  the 
mind  in  other  sciences,  which,  though  differing  in  nature,  derign, 
and  object,  may  yet  agree  in  the  general  methods  of  proof  and 
inquiiy. 

2i\L  If  I  mistake  not,  all  sciences,  so  fiur  as  they  are  uni- 
versal and  demonstrable  bv  human  reason,  will  be  found  conver- 
sant about  signs  as  their  munediate  object,  though  these  in  the 
application  are  referred  to  things :  the  reason  whereof  is  not  diffi- 
cult to  comprehend.  For  as  t£e  mind  is  better  acquisinted  with 
some  sort  of  objects,  which  are  earlier  suggested  to  it,  strike  it 
more  sensibly,  or  are  more  easily  comprehended  than  others,  it  is 
naturally  led  to  substitute  those  objects  for  such  as  are  more 
subtile,  fleeting,  or  difficult  to  conceive.  Nothing,  I  say,  is  more 
natural,  than  to  make  the  things  we  know,  a  step  towards  those 
we  do  not  know ;  and  to  explain  and  represent  things  less  fiimiliar 
by  others  which  are  more  so.  Now,  it  is  certain  we  imagine 
before  we  reflect,  and  we  perceive  by  sense  before  we  imagine,  and 
of  all  our  senses  the  sight  is  the  most  dear,  distinct,  varioufl^ 
agreeable,  and  comprehensive.  Hence  it  is  natural  to  assist  the 
intellect  by  the  imac;ination,  the  imagination  bv  sense,  and  the 
other  senses  by  sight.  Hence,  figures,  metaphors,  and  types. 
We  illustrate  spiritual  things  by  corporeal ;  we  substitute  soimds 
for  thoughts,  and  written  letters  for  sounds ;  embl^ns,  sjrmbols, 
and  hieroglyphics  for  things  too  obscure  to  strike,  and  too  various 
or  too  fleeting  to  be  retained.  We  substitute  things  imaginable, 
for  things  intelligible,  sensible  things  for  imaginable,  smaller 
things  for  those  that  are  too  great  to  be  oomprehoided  eamly,  and 
greater  things  for  such  as  are  too  small  to  be  discerned  distinctly, 
present  things  for  absent,  permanent  for  perishing,  and  visiUe 
for  invisible.  Hence  the  use  of  models  and  diagrams.  Hence 
right  lines  are  substituted  for  time,  velocity,  and  other  things  of 
very  diflerent  natures.    Hence  we  speak  dP  spirits  in  a  figurative 
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style,  expressing  the  operations  of  the  mind  by  allusions  and  terms 
borrowed  from  sensible  things,  such  as  apprehend,  conceiye,  reflect, 
discourse,  and  such  like :  and  hence  those  all^ories  which  illus- 
trate things  intellectual  by  visions  exhibited  to  the  fancy.  Plato, 
for  instance,  represents  the  mind  presiding  in  her  Tehicle  by  the 
driver  of  a  winged  chariot,  which  sometimes  moults  and  droops : 
this  chariot  is  drawn  by  two  horses,  the  one  good  and  of  a  good 
race,  the  other  of  a  contrary  kind,  symbolic^ly  expressing  the 
tendency  of  the  mind  towards  the  divinity,  as  she  soars  or  is  borne 
aloft  by  two  instincts  like  wings,  the  one  in  the  intellect  towards 
truth,  the  other  in  the  wiU  towards  excellence,  which  instincts 
moult  or  are  weakened  by  sensual  inclinations,  expressing  also 
her  alternate  elevations  and  depressions,  the  struggles  between 
reason  and  aj^tite,  like  horses  that  ^o  an  imequal  pace,  or  draw 
different  ways,  embarrassing  the  soul  m  her  progress  to  perfection. 
1  am  inclined  to  think  the  doctrine  of  signs  a  point  of  great  im- 
portance and  general  extent,  which,  if  duly  consider^,  would 
cast  no  small  light  upon  things,  and  afford  a  just  and  genuine  so- 
lution of  many  difficulties. 

XYIL  Thus  much,  upon  the  whole,  may  be  said  of  all  signs: 
that  they  do  not  always  suggest  ideas  signined  to  the  mind :  that 
when  they  surest  ideas,  they  are  not  general  abstract  ideas : 
that  the^  have  other  uses  b^des  barely  standing  for  and  ex- 
hibiting ideas,  such  as  raising  proper  emotions,  producing  certain 
diBi)Ositions  or  habits  of  mind,  and  directing  our  actions  in  pur- 
suit of  that  happiness,  which  is  the  ultimate  end  and  design,  the 
primary  spring  and  motive,  that  sets  rational  agents  at  work : 
that  the  true  end  of  speech,  reason,  science,  faith,  assent  in  all 
its  different  degrees,  is  not  merely,  or  principally,  or  always  the 
imparting  or  acquiring  of  ideas,  but  rather  something  of  an 
active,  operative  nature,  tending  to  a  conceived  good,  which  may 
sometimes  be  obtained,  not  only  although  the  ideas  marked  are 
not  offered  to  the  mind,  but  even  although  there  should  be  no 
possibility  of  offering  or  exhibiting  any  such  idea  to  the  mind : 
tor  instance,  the  algebraic  mark,  which  denotes  the  root  of  a 
negative  square,  hath  its  use  in  l(^stic  operations,  although  it 
be  impossible  to  form  an  idea  of  any  such  quantity.  And  what 
is  true  of  algebraic  signs,  is  also  true  of  words  or  language, 
modem  algebra  being,  in  fkct,  a  more  short,  apposite,  and  arti- 
ficial sort  of  language,  and  it  being  possible  to  express  by  words 
at  length,  thougn  less  conveniently,  all  the  steps  of  an  algebra- 
ical prooess.  And  it  must  be  confessed,  that  even  the  mathe- 
matical sciences  themselves,  which,  above  all  others,  are  reckoned 
the  most  clear  and  certain,  if  they  are  considered,  not  as  instru- 
ments to  direct  our  practice,  but  as  speculations  to  employ  our 
curiosity,  will  be  found  to  fall  short,  in  many  instances,  of  those 
clear  and  distinct  ideas,  which,  it  seems,  the  minute  philosophers 
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of  this  age,  whether  knowingly  or  ignoiantly,  expect  and  inmst 
upon  in  the  mysteries  of  religion. 

XYIIL  Be  the  science  or  subject  what  it  will,  whensoever 
men  quit  particulars  for  generalities,  things  concrete  for  abstrac- 
tions, when  they  forsake  practical  views,  and  the  useful  purposes 
of  Imowledge,  for  barren  speculation,  considering  means  and 
instruments  as  ultimate  ends,  and  labouring  to  attain  precise 
ideas,  which  they  suppose  indiscriminately  annexed  to  all  terms, 
they  will  be  sure  to  embarrass  themselves  with  difficulties  and 
disputes.  Such  are  those  which  have  sprung  up  in  geometry 
about  the  nature  of  the  angle  of  contact,  the  doctrine  of  propor- 
tions, of  indivisibles,  infinitesimals,  and  divers  other  points ;  not- 
withstanding aU  which,  that  science  is  very  rightly  esteemed  an 
excellent  and  useful  one,  and  is  really  found  to  be  so  in  many 
occasions  of  human  life,  wherein  it  governs  and  directs  the 
actions  of  men,  so  that  bv  the  aid  or  influence  thereof,  those 
operations  become  just  and  accurate,  which  would  othenvise  be 
faulty  and  uncertain.  And  from  a  parity  of  reason,  we  should 
not  conclude  any  other  doctrines  which  govern,  influence,  or 
direct  the  mind  of  man  to  be,  any  more  than  tha^  the  less  true 
or  excellent,  because  thev  afford  matter  of  controversy  and  use- 
less speculation  to  curious  and  licentious  wits:  pardeularly 
those  articles  of  our  Christian  faith,  which,  in  proportion  as  they 
are  believed,  persuade,  and,  as  they  persuade,  mfluence  the  lives 
and  actions  of  men.  As  to  the  permexity  of  contradictions  and 
abstracted  notions,  in  all  parts,  wnether  of  human  science  or 
divine  faith,  cavillers  may  equally  object,  and  unwary  persons 
incur,  while  the  judicious  avoid  it.  There  is  no  need  to  depart 
from  the  received  rules  of  reasoning  to  justify  the  belief  of 
Christians.  And  if  any  pious  men  ^ink  otherwise,  it  may  be 
supposed  an  effect, -not  of  religion,  or  of  reason,  but  onlv  of 
human  weakness.  If  this  age  be  singularly  productive  of  in- 
fidels, I  shall  not  therefore  conclude  it  to  be  more  knowing,  but 
only  more  presuming,  than  former  ages:  and  their  conceit,  I 
doubt,  is  not  the  effect  of  consideration.  To  me  it  seems,  that 
the  mote  thoroughly  and  extensively  any  man  shall  consider  and 
scan  the  principles,  objects,  and  methods  of  proceeding  in  arts 
and  sciences,  the  more  he  will  be  convinced,  mero  is  no  weight 
in  those  plausible  objections  that  are  made  against  the  mysteries 
of  faitl^  which  it  wiU  be  no  difficult  matter  ror  him  to  mflint^^Sp 
or  justify  in  the  received  method  of  arguing,  on  the  common 
principles  of  logic,  and  by  numberless  avowed  parallel  cases, 
throughout  the  several  branches  of  human  knowledge,  in  all 
which  the  supposition  of  abstract  ideas  creates  the  same  diffi- 
culties. 

XIX.  Ale*  I  will  allow,  Euphranor,  this  reasoning  of  youn 
to  have  all  the  foroe  you  meant  it  should  have.     Ifreely  own 
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there  may  be  mysteries :  that  we  may  believe  where  we  do  not 
imderstand :  and  that  faith  may  be  of  use  although  its  object  is 
not  distinctly  apprehended.  In  a  word,  I  grant  there  may  be 
faith  and  mysteries  in  other  things,  but  not  in  religion :  and  that 
for  this  plain  reason,  because  it  is  absurd  to  suppose,  there 
should  be  any  such  thing  as  religion ;  and  if  there  be  no  religion, 
it  follows  there  cannot  be  religious  faith  or  mysteries.  Religion, 
it  is  evident,  implies  the  worship  o(  a  God ;  which  worship  sup- 
poseth  rewards  and  punishments ;  which  suppose  merits  and  de- 
merits, actions  good  and  evil,  and  these  suppose  human  liberty, 
a  thing  impossible;  and,  consequently,  religion,  a  thing  built 
thereon  must  be  an  unreasonable,  absurd  thing.  There  can  be 
no  rational  hopes  or  fears  where  there  is  no  guilt,  nor  any  ^ilt 
where  there  is  nothing  done  but  what  unavoidably  follows  from 
the  structure  of  the  world  and  the  laws  of  motion.  Corporeal 
objects  strike  on  the  organs  of  sense,  whence  ensues  a  vibration 
in  the  nerves,  which  being  communicated  to  the  soul  or  animal 
spirit,  in  the  brain  or  root  of  the  nerves,  produceth  therein  that 
motion  called  volition :  and  this  produceth  a  new  determination 
in  the  spirits,  causing  them  to  flow  into  such  nerves  as  must 
necessarily,  by  the  laws  of  mechanism,  produce  such  certain 
actions.  This  being  the  case,  it  follows  that  those  things  which 
vulgarly  pass  for  human  actions  are  to  be  esteemed  mechanical, 
and  that  they  are  falsely  ascribed  to  a  free  principle.  There  is, 
therefore,  no  foundation  for  praise  or  blame,  fear  or  hope,  reward 
or  punishment,  nor  consequently  for  religion ;  which,  as  I  ob- 
served before,  is  built  upon  and  supposeth  those  things.  Euph. 
You  imagine,  Alciphron,  if  I  rightly  understand  you,  that  man 
is  a  sort  of  or^n,  played  on  by  outward  objects,  whidi,  accord- 
ing to  the  different  shape  and  texture  of  the  nerves,  produce 
different  motions  and  enfects  therein.  Ale.  Man  may«  indeed, 
be  fitly  compared  to  an  organ ;  but  a  puppet  is  the  ver^  thing. 
You  must  know,  that  certain  particles  issuing  forth  m  right 
lines  from  all  sensible  objects  compose  so  many  rays,  or  fila- 
ments, which  drive,  draw,  and  actuate  every  part  of  the  soul  and 
body  of  man,  just  as  threads  or  wires  do  the  joints  of  that  little 
wooden  machine,  vulgarly  called  a  puppet:  with  this  only  differ- 
ence, that  the  latter  are  gross  ana  visible  to  common  eyes, 
whereas  the  former  are  too  fine  and  subtile  to  be  discerned  by 
any  but  a  sagacious  free-thinker.  This  admirably  accounts  for 
all  those  operations,  which  we  have  been  taught  to  ascribe  to  a 
thinking  principle  within  us.  EupJu  This  is  an  ingenious 
thought,  and  must  be  of  great  use  in  freeing  men  from  all 
anxiety  about  moral  notions,  as  it  transfers  the  principle  of 
action  from  the  human  soul  to  things  outward  and  foreipi.  But 
I  have  my  scruples  about  it.  For  you  suppose  the  mind,  in  a 
literal  sense,  to  be  moved,  and  its  volitions  to  be  mere  motions. 

VOL.  I.  2  L 
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Now  if  another  should  affinn,  as  it  is  not  impossible  some  other 
may,  that  the  soul  is  incorporeal,  and  that  motion  is  one  thing 
and*  volition  another,  I  would  fain  know  how  you  could  make 
your  point  clear  to  such  a  one.  It  must  be  owned  very  dear  to 
those  who  admit  the  soul  to  be  corporeal,  and  all  her  acts  to  be 
but  so  many  motions.  Upon  this  supposition,  indeed,  the  light 
wherein  you  place  human  nature  is  no  less  true,  than  it  is  fine 
and  new.  But  let  any  one  deny  this  supposition,  which  is  easily 
done,  and  the  whole  superstructure  falls  to  the  ground.  If  we 
grant  the  abovementioned  points,  I  will  not  deny  a  fatal  ne- 
cessity must  ensue.  But  I  see  no  reason  for  granting  them.  On 
the  contrary  it  seems  plain,  that  motion  and  thought  are  two 
things  as  really  and  as  manifestly  distinct  as  a  triangle  and  a 
sound.  It  seems,  therefore,  that  m  order  to  prove  the  necessity 
of  himian  actions,  you  suppose  what  wants  proof  as  much  as  the 
vey  point  to  be  proved. 

A^A.  Ale.  But  supposing  the  mind  incorporeal,  I  shall  never- 
theless, be  able  to  prove  my  point.  Not  to  amuse  you  with  far 
fetched  arguments,  I  shall  only  desire  you  to  Iook  into  your 
own  breast  and  observe  how  things  pass  there,  when  an  object 
offers  itself  to  the  mind.  First,  the  understanding  considers  it : 
in  the  next  place  the  judgment  decrees  about  it,  as  a  thing  to  be 
chosen  or  rejected,  to  be  omitted  or  done,  in  this  or  that  manner : 
and  this  decree  of  the  judgment  doth  necessarily  determine  the 
will,  whose  office  is  merely  to  execute  what  is  orduned  by  another 
faculty :  consequently  there  is  no  such  thing  as  freedom  of  the 
will :  for  that  which  is  necessary  cannot  be  free.  In  freedom 
there  should  be  an  indifference  to  either  side  of  the  question,  a 
power  to  act  or  not  to  act,  without  prescription  or  control :  and 
without  this  indifference  and  this  power  it  is  evident  the  will 
cannot  be  free.  But  it  is  no  less  evident,  that  the  will  is  not  in- 
different in  its  actions,  being  absolutely  determined  and  governed 
by  the  judgment.  Now  whatever  moves  the  judgment,  whether 
the  greatest  present  uneasiness,  or  the  greatest  apparent  good,  or 
whatever  else  it  be,  it  is  all  one  to  the  point  in  nand.  Tne  will 
being  ever  concluded  and  controlled  by  the  judgment  is  in  all 
cases  alike  under  necessity.  There  is,  indeed,  throughout  the 
whole  human  nature,  nothing  like  a  principle  of  freedom,  every 
faculty  being  determined  in  all  its  acts  by  something  foreign  to 
it  The  understanding,  for  instance,  cannot  alter  its  idea,  but 
must  necessarily  see  it  such  as  it  presents  itself.  The  appetites 
by  a  natural  necessity  are  carried  towards  their  respective  objects. 
Reason  cannot  infer  indifferently  any  thing  from  any  thing,  bat 
is  limited  by  the  nature  and  connexion  of  things,  and  the  eternal 
rules  of  reasoning.  And  as  this  is  confessedly  the  case  of  all 
other  faculties,  so  it  equally  holds  with  respect  to  the  will  itself, 
as  hath  been  already  shown.     And  if  we  may  credit  the  divine 
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characterizer  of  our  times,  this  above  all  others  must  be  allowed 
the  most  slavish  faculty.  "  Appetite,"  saith  that  noble  writer, 
^*  which  is  elder  brother  to  reason,  being  the  lad  of  stronger 
growth,  is  sure  on  every  contest  to  take  the  advantage  of  drawmg 
all  to  hb  own  side :  and  will,  so  highly  boasted,  is  biit  at  best  a 
foot-ball  or  top  between  those  youngsters  who  prove  very  unfor- 
tunately matcned,  till  the  youngest,  instead  of  now  and  then  a 
kick  or  lash  bestowed  to  little  purpose,  forsakes  the  ball  or  top 
itself,  and  begins  to  lav  about  his  elder  brother."  Cn.  This 
beautiful  parable  for  style  and  manner  might  equal  those  of  a 
known  English  writer,  in  low  life  renowned  for  fdle^ory,  were  it 
not  a  little  incorrect,  making  the  weaker  lad  find  his  account  in 
laying  about  the  stronger.  Jk.  This  is  helped  by  supposing  the 
stronger  lad  the  greater  coward :  but,  be  that  as  it  will,  so  rar  as 
it  relates  to  the  point  in  hand,  this  is  a  clear  state  of  the  case. 
The  same  point  may  be  also  proved  from  the  prescience  of  God. 
That  which  is  certainly  foremown  will  certainly  be.  And  what 
is  certain  is  necessary.  And  necessary  actions  cannot  be  the 
effect  of  free-wilL  Thus  you  have  this  fundamental  point  of  our 
free-thinking  philosophy  demonstrated  different  ways.  Euvk* 
Tell  me,  Alciphron,  do  you  think  it  implies  a  contradiction,  that 
Crod  should^nmke  a  man  free  ?  Ale.  I  do  not.  JSuph.  It  is  then 
possible  there  may  be  such  a  thing.  Ale,  This  I  do  not  deny. 
Euph.  You  can  therefore  conceive  and  suppose  such  a  free  agent. 
Ale.  Admitting  that  I  can ;  what  then  ?  Euph.  Would  not  such 
a  one  think  that  he  acted  ?  Ale.  He  would.  Euph.  And  con- 
demn himself  for  some  actions,  and  approve  himself  for  others  ? 
Ale.  This  too  I  grant.  Euph.  Woidd  he  not  think  he  deserved 
reward  or  puni£ment?  Ale.  He  would.  Euph.  And  are  not 
all  these  cnaracters  actually  found  in  man?  Ale.  They  are. 
Euph.  Tell  me  now,  what  other  character  of  your  supposed  free 
agent  may  not  actually  be  found  in  man  ?  for  if  there  is  none 
such,  we  must  concluae  that  man  hath  all  the  marks  of  a  free 
agent.  Ale.  Let  me  see  I  I  was  certainly  overseen  in  granting 
it  possible,  even  for  almighty  power,  to  make  such  a  thing  as  a 
free  human  agent.  I  wonder  now  I  came  to  make  such  an  ab- 
surd concession,  after  what  had  been,  as  I  observed  before,  de- 
monstrated so  many  different  ways*  Euph.  O  Alciphron,  it  is 
vulgarly  observed  that  men  judge  of  others  by  themselves.  But 
in  judging  of  me  by  this  rule,  you  may  be  mistaken.  Many 
things  are  plain  to  one  of  your  sagacity,  which  are  not  so  to  me, 
who  am  often  bewildered  rather  than  enlightened  by  those  very 
proofs,  that  with  you  pass  for  clear  and"  evident.  And,  indeed, 
be  the  inference  never  so  just,  yet  so  long  as  the  premises  are  not 
clear,  I  cannot  be  thoroughly  convinced.  You  must  give  me 
leave  therefore  to  propose  some  questions,  the  solution  of  which 
may  show  what  at  present  I  am  not  able  to  discern.     Ale.  I  shall 
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leave  what  hath  been  said  with  you,  to  consider  and  ruminate 
upon.  It  is  now  time  to  set  out  on  our  journey ;  there  is,  there- 
fore, no  room  for  a  long  string  of  question  and  answer. 

XXL  Euph,  I  shall  then  only  beg  leave  in  a  summary  man- 
ner, to  make  a  remark  or  two  on  what  you  have  advanced.  In 
the  first  place  I  observe,  you  take  that  for  granted  which  I  cannot 
grant,  when  you  assert  whatever  is  certain  the  same  to  be  neces- 
sary. To  me,  certain  and  necessary  seem  very  different ;  there 
being  nothing  in  the  former  notion  that  implies  constraint,  nor 
consequently  which  may  not  consist  with  a  man's  being  account- 
able for  his  actions.  If  it  is  foreseen  that  such  an  action  shall  be 
done :  may  it  not  also  be  foreseen  that  it  shall  be  an  effect  of 
human  choice  and  liberty  ?  In  the  next  place  I  observe,  that 
vou  very  nicely  abstract  and  distinguish  the  actions  of  the  mind, 
judgment,  and  will :  that  you  make  use  of  such  terms  as  power, 
faculty,  act,  determination,  indifference,  freedom,  necessity,  and 
the  like,  as  if  they  stood  for  distinct  abstract  ideas :  and  that  this 
supposition  seems  to  ensnare  the  mind  into  the  same  perplexities 
and  errors,  which,  in  all  other  instances,  are  observed  to  attend  the 
doctrine  of  abstraction.  It  is  self-evident,  that  there  is  such  a 
thing  as  motion ;  and  yet  there  have  been  found  plulosophers, 
who,  by  refined  reasoning,  would  undertake  to  prove  that  there 
was  no  such  thing.  Waking  before  them  was  thought  the  pro- 
per way  to  confute  those  ingenious  men.  It  is  no  less  evident, 
that  man  is  a  free  agent :  and  though  by  abstracted  reasonings 
you  should  puzzle  me,  and  seem  to  prove  the  contrary,  yet  so 
long  as  I  am  conscious  of  my  own  actions,  this  inward  evidence 
of  plain  fact  will  bear  me  up  against  all  your  reasonings,  how- 
ever subtile  and  refined.  The  confuting  plain  points  by  obscure 
ones,  may  perhaps  convince  me  of  the  ability  of  your  philoso- 
phers, but  never  of  their  tenets.  I  cannot  conceive  why  the 
acute  Cratylus  should  suppose  a  power  of  acting  in  the  appetite 
and  reason,  and  none  at  ail  in  the  will?  #  Allowing,  I  say,  the 
distinction  of  three  such  beings  in  the  mind,  I  do  not  see  how 
this  could  be  true.  But  if  I  cannot  abstract  and  distin^sh  so 
many  beings  in  the  soul  of  man  so  accurately  as  you  do,  I  do  not 
find  it  necessary,  since  it  is  evident  to  me  in  the  gross  and  con- 
crete that  I  am  a  free  agent  Nor  will  it  avail  to  say,  the  will 
is  governed  by  the  judgment,  or  determined  by  the  object,  while, 
in  every  sudden  common  case,  I  cannot  discern  nor  abstract  the 
decree  of  the  judgment  from  the  command  of  the  will :  while 
I  know  the  sensible  object  to  be  absolutely  inert:  and  lastly, 
while  I  am  conscious  that  I  am  an  active  being,  who  can  and  do 
determine  myself.  If  I  should  suppose  things  spiritual  to  be 
corporeal,  or  refine  things  actual  and  real  into  general  abstracted 
notions,  or  by  metaphysical  skill  split  things  simple  and  indi- 
vidual into  manifold  parts,  I  do  not  know  what  may  follow :  but 
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if  I  take  thinge  as  they  are,  and  ask  any  plain  untutored  man, 
whether  he  acts  or  is  free  in  this  or  that  particular  action,  he 
readily  assents,  and  I  as  readily  believe  him  from  what  I  find 
within.  And  thus,  by  an  induction  of  particulars,  I  may  con- 
clude man  to  be  a  free  agent,  although  I  may  be  puzzled  to  de- 
fine or  conceive  a  notion  of  freedom  in  general  and  abstract. 
And  if  man  be  free  he  is  plainly  accountable.  But  if  you  shall 
define,  abstract,  suppose,  and  it  shall  follow  that  according  to 
your  definitions,  al^tractions,  and  suppositions,  there  can  be  no 
freedom  in  man,  and  you  shall  thence  infer  that  he  is  not  ac- 
countable, I  shall  make  bold  to  depart  from  your  metaphysical 
abstracted  sense,  and  appeal  to  the  common  sense  of  man-: 
kind. 

XXII.  I£  we  consider  the  notions  that  obtain  in  the  world  of 
guilt  and  merit,  praise  and  blame,  accountable  and  unaccountable, 
we  shall  find  the  common  question  in  order  to  applaud  or  censure, 
acquit  or  condemn  a  man,  is,  whether  he  did  such  an  action  ?  and 
whether  he  was  himself  when  he  did  it?  which  comes  to  the 
same  thing.  It  should  seem  therefore  that  in  the  ordinary  com- 
merce of  mankind,  any  person  is  esteemed  accountable  simply  as 
he  is  an  agent.  And  though  you  should  tell  me  that  man  is  in- 
active, and  that  the  sensible  objects  act  upon  him,  yet  my  own 
experience  assures  me  of  the  contrary.  I  know  I  act,  and  what 
I  act  I  am  accountable  for.  And  if  this  be  true,  the  foundation 
of  religion  and  morality  remains  unshaken.  Religion,  I  say,  is 
concerned  no  further  than  that  man  should  be  accountable :  and 
this  he  is  according  to  my  sense,  and  the  common  sense  of  the 
world,  if  he  acts;  and  that  he  doth  act  is  self-evident  The 
grounds,  therefore,  and  ends  of  religion  are  secured;  whether 
your  philosophic  notion  of  liberty  agrees  with  man's  actions  or 
no,  and  whether  his  actions  are  certain  or  contingent,  the  question 
being  not  whether  he  did  it  with  a  free  will,  or  what  determined 
his  will  ?  not,  whether  it  was  certain  or  foreknown  that  he  would 
do  it?  but  only  whether  he  did  it  wilfully  ?  as  what  must  entitle 
him  to  the  guilt  or  merit  of  it  Ale.  But  still,  the  question 
recurs,  whether  man  be  free  ?  Euph.  To  determine  this  question, 
ought  we  not  first  to  determine  what  is  meant  by  the  word  free  ? 
Ale,  We  ought.  Euph,  In  my  opinion,  a  man  is  said  to  be  free, 
so  far  forth  as  he  can  do  what  he  wilL  Is  this  so^  or  is  it  not? 
Ale,  It  seems  so.  Euph,  Man  therefore  acting  according  to  his 
will,  is  to  be  accounted  free.  Ale,  This  I  admit  to  be  true  in 
the  vulgar  sense.  But  a  philosopher  goes  higher,  and  inquires 
whether  man  be  free  to  will  ?  Euph,  That  is,  whether  he  can 
will  as  he  wills  ?  I  know  not  how  philosophical  it  may  be  to  ask 
this  question,  but  it  seems  very  unintelligible.  The  notions  of 
guilt  and  merit,  justice  and  reward,  are  in  the  minds  of  men, 
antecedent  to  all  metaphysical  disquisitions:  and  according  to 
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those  received  natural  notions,  it  ia  not  doubted  diat  man  is  ac- 
countable, that  he  acts,  and  is  self  determined. 

XXII L  But  a  nunute  philosopher  shall,  in  virtue  of  wrcMig 
sup|)ositions,  confound  things  most  evidently  distinct ;  body,  for 
instance,  with  spirit,  motion  with  volition,  certainty  with  neces- 
sity ;  and  an  abstracter  or  refiner  shall  so  analyze  the  most  nrnple 
instantaneous  act  of  the  mind,  as  to  distinguiah  therein  divers 
faculties  and  tendencies,  principles  and  operationsy  causes  and 
effects ;  and  having  abstracted,  supposed,  and  reasoned  upon  jmn- 
ciples,  gratuitous  and  obscure,  such  a  one  he  will  conclude  it  is 
no  act  all,  and  man  no  agent  but  a  puppet,  or  an  oigan  played  on 
by  outward  objects,  and  his  will  a  top  or  a  foot-balL  And  this 
passeth  for  philosophy  and  free-thinking.  Perhaps  this  may  be 
what  it  passeth  for,  but  it  by  no  means  seems  a  natural  or  just 
way  of  thinking.  To  me  it  seems,  that  if  we  b^in  from  things 
particular  and  concrete,  and  thence  proceed  to  general  notions 
and  conclusions,  there  will  be  no  difficulty  in  this  nmtter.  But 
if  we  begin  with  generalities,  and  lay  our  foundation  in  abstract 
ideas,  we  shall  find  ourselves  entangled  and  lost  in  a  labyrinth  of 
our  own  making.  I  need  not  observe,  what  every  one  must  see, 
the  ridicule  of  proving  man  no  agent,  and  yet  pleading  for  free 
thought  and  action,  of  setting  up  at  once  for  advocates  of  liberty 
and  necessity.  I  have  hastily  thrown  together  these  hints  or  re- 
marks, on  what  you  call  a  fundamental  article  of  the  minute 
philosophy,  and  your  method  of  proving  it,  which  seems  to 
iiimish  an  admirable  specimen  of  the  sophistry  of  abstract  ideas. 
if  in  this  summary  way  I  have  been  more  dogmatieal  than  became 
me,  vou  must  excuse  what  you  occasioned,  by  declining  a  joint 
and  leisurely  examination  of  the  trutL  Ale,  I  think  we  have 
examined  matters  sufficiently.  Cru  To  all  you  have  said  against 
human  liberty,  it  is  a  sufficient  answer  to  observe,  that  your  argu- 
ments proceed  upon  an  erroneous  supposition,  either  of  the  soul's 
being  corporeal,  or  of  abstract  ideas.  And  on  the  other  hand, 
there  is  not  need  of  much  inquiry  to  be  convinced  oi  two  points, 
than  which  none  are  more  evident,  more  obvious,  and  more 
universally  admitted  by  men  of  all  sorts,  learned  or  unlearned, 
in  all  times  and  plaf^^^  to  wit,  that  man  acts  and  is  accountable 
for  bis  actions.  Whatever  abstracters,  refiners,  or  men  prejudiced 
to  a  false  hypothesis  may  pretend,  it  is,  if  I  mistake  not,  evident 
to  every  thinking  man  of  common  sense,  that  human  minds 
are  so  far  from  being  engines  or  foot-balls,  acted  upon  and 
bandied  about  by  corporeal  objects,  without  any  inward  principle 
of  freedom,  or  action,  that  the  oidy  original  true  notions  tnat 
we  have  of  freedom,  agent,  or  action,  are  obtained  by  reflecting 
on  ourselves,  and  the  operations  of  our  own  minds.  The 
singularity  and  credulity  of  minute  philosophen,  who  suffer 
themselves  to  be  abused  bv  the  paralc^sms  of  three  or  four 
eminent  patriarchs  of  infidelity  in  the  last  age,  is,  I  think,  not  to 
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be  matched ;  there  being  no  instance  of  bigotted  Buperstition, 
the  ringleaders  whereof  have  been  able  to  seduce  their  followers 
more  openly  and  more  widely  from  the  plain  dictates  of  nature 
and  common  sense. 

XXiy.  Ale.  It  has  been  always  an  objection  against  the  dis- 
coveries of  truth,  that  they  depart  from  received  opinions.  The 
character  of  singularity  is  a  tax  on  free-thinking :  and  as  such 
we  most  willingly  bear  it,  and  glory  in  it.  A  genuine  philoso- 
pher is  never  modest  in  a  false  sense,  to  the  preierring  authority 
before  reason,  or  an  old  and  common  opinion  before  a  true  one. 
Which  false  modesty,  as  it  discourages  men  from  treading  in  un- 
trodden paths,  or  striking  out«new  light,  is  above  all  other  quali- 
ties the  greatest  enemy  to  free-thinking.  Cru  Authority  in 
disputable  points  will  have  its  weight  with  a  judicious  mind, 
which  yet  will  follow  evidence  wherever  it  leads.  Without  pre- 
ferring we  may  allow  it  a  good  second  to  reason.  Your  gentle- 
men, therefore,  of  the  minute  philosophy,  may  spare  a  world  of 
common  place  upon  reason,  ana  light,  and  discoveries.  We  are 
not  attached  to  authority  against  reason,  nor  afraid  of  imtrodden 
paths  that  lead  to  truth,  and  are  ready  to  follow  a  new  light  when 
we  are  sure  it  is  no  ifftiis  fatuus,  Beason  may  oblige  a  man  to 
believe  against  his  inclinations;  but  why  should  a  man  quit 
salutary  notions  for  others  not  less  unreasonable  than  pernicious  ? 
Your  schemes  and  principles,  and  boasted  demonstrations  have 
been  at  large  proposed  and  examined.  You  have  shifted  your 
notions,  successively  retreated  from  one  scheme  to  another,  and 
in  the  end  renounced  them  alL  Your  objections  have  been 
treated  in  the  same  manner,  and  with  the  same  event.  K  we 
except  all  that  relates  to  the  particular  errors  and  faults  of  private 
persons,  and  difficulties  whicn,  from  the  nature  of  things,.we  are 
not  obliged  to  explain,  it  is  surprising  to  see,  after  such  magnifi- 
cent threats,  how  little  remains,  that  can  amount  to  a  pertinent 
objection  against  the  Christian  religion.  What  you  Imve  pro- 
duced has  been  tried  by  the  fair  test  of  reason ;  and  though  you 
should  hope  to  prevail  by  ridicule  when  you  cannot  by  reason, 
yet  in  the  upshot,  I  apprehend  you  will  find  it  impractible  to 
destroy  aU  sense  of  religion.  Make  your  countrymen  ever  so 
vicious,  ignorant,  and  profane,  men  will  still  be  diisposed  to  look 
up  to  a  supreme  being.  Religion,  ri^ht  or  wrong,  will  subsist  in 
some  shape  or  other,  and  some  worship  there  will  surely  be  either 
of  God  or  the  creature.  As  for  your  ridicule,  can  anything  be 
more  ridiculous,  than  to  see  the  most  unmeaning  men  of  the  age^ 
set  up  for  free-thinkers,  men  so  strong  in  assertion,  and  yet  so 
weak  in  argument^  advocates  for  freedom  introducing  a  fatality, 
patriots  trampling  on  the  laws  of  their  country,  and  pretenders 
to  virtue,  destroymg  the  motives  of  it  ?  Let  any  impartial  man 
but  cast  an  eye  on  the  opinions  of  the  minute  philosophers,  and 
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then  say  if  anything  can  be  more  ridiculouSy  than  to  belieTC 
such  things,  and  at  uie  same  time  laugh  at  credulity. 

XXY.  Lys.  Say  what  you  will  we  have  the  laughers  on  our 
side :  and  as  for  your  reasoning  I  take  it  to  be  another  name  for 
sophistry.  CrL  And  I  suppose  by  the  same  rule  you  take  your 
own  sophisms  for  arguments.  To  speak  plainly,  I  know  no  sort 
of  sophism  that  is  not  employed  by  minute  philosophers  against 
religion.  They  are  guilty  of  a  petitio  principiiy  in  taking  for 
granted  that  we  believe  contradictions ;  of  non  causa  pro  causa, 
m  affirming  that  uncharitable  feuds  and  discords  are  the  effects 
of  Christianity ;  of  ignoratio  elencki,  in  expecting  demonstration 
where  we  pretend  only  to  faith.  If  I  was  not  afraid  to  offend 
the  delicacy  of  polite  ears,  nothing  were  easier  than  to  asagn 
instances  of  every  kind  of  sophism,  which  would  show  how  skil- 
ful your  own  pbUosophers  are  in  the  practice  of  that  sophistry 
you  impute  to  others.  JSuph.  For  my  own  part,  if  sophistry  be 
the  art  or  faculty  of  deceiving  other  men,  I  must  acquit  liiese 
gentlemen  of  it.  They  seem  to  have  led  me  a  progress  through 
atheism,  libertinism,  enthusiasm,  fatalism,  not  to  convince  me  of 
the  truth  of  any  of  them,  so  much  as  to  confirm  me  in  my  own 
way  of  thinking.  They  have  exposed  their  fairy  ware  not  to 
cheat  but  divert  us.  As  I  know  them  to  be  professed  masters  of 
ridicule,  so  in  a  serious  sense  I  know  not  what  to  make  of  them. 
Ale,  You  do  not  know  what  to  make  of  us  I  I  should  be  sorry 
you  did.  He  must  be  a  superficial  philosopher  that  is  soon  far 
thomed. 

XXVI.  Cru  The  ambiguous  character  is,  it  seems,  the  sure 
way  to  fame  and  esteem  in  the  learned  world,  as  it  stands  con- 
stituted at  present.  When  the  ingenious  reader  is  at  a  loss  to 
determine  whether  his  author  be  atheist  or  deist  or  polytheist, 
stoic  or  epicurean,  sceptic  or  dogmatist,  infidel  or  enthusiast,  in 
jest  or  in  earnest,  he  concludes  him  without  hesitation  to  be 
enigmatical  and  profound.  In  fact,  it  is  true  of  the  most  admired 
writers  of  the  age,  that  no  man  alive  can  tell  what  to  make  of 
them,  or  what  they  would  be  at  Ak.  We  have  among  us  moles 
that  dig  deep  under  ground,  and  eagles  that  soar  out  of  ^ht. 
We  can  act  all  parts  and  become  all  opinions,  putting  them  on  or 
off  with  great  freedom  of  wit  and  humour.  EupIL  It  seems  then 
you  are  a  pair  of  inscrutable,  unfathomable,  fashionable  philoso- 
phers. Lys.  It  cannot  be  denied.  JEupL  But,  I  remember, 
you  set  out  with  an  open  dogmatical  air,  and  talked  of  plain 
principles  and  evident  reasoning,  promised  to  make  things  as 
clear  as  noon-day,  to  extirpate  wrong  notions  and  plant  right  in 
their  stead.  Soon  after,  you  began  to  recede  from  your  first 
notions  and  adopt  others :  you  advanced  one  while  and  retreated 
another,  yielded  and  retracted,  said  and  unsaid:  and  after  having 
followed  you  through  so  many  untrodden  paths  and  intricate 
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mazes  I  find  myself  never  the  nearer.  Ale.  Did  we  not  tell  you 
the  gentlemen  of  our  sect  are  great  proficients  in  raillery? 
JEuph.  But,  methinksy  it  is  a  vain  attempt  for  a  plain  man  of  any 
settled  belief  or  principles  to  engage  with  such  slippery,  fugitive, 
changeable  philosophers.  It  seems  as  if  a  man  should  stand  still 
in  the  same  place,  while  his  adversary  chooses  and  changes  his 
situation,  has  full  range  and  liberty  to  traverse  the  fields  and 
attack  him  on  aU  sides  and  in  all  shapes,  from  a  nearer  or  further 
distance,  on  horseback  or  on  foot,  in  light  or  heavy  armour,  in 
close  fight  or  with  missive  weapons.  Ak.  It  must  be  owned  a 
gentleman  hath  great  advantage  over  a  strait-laced  pedant  or 
bigot.  Euph,  But  after  all,  what  am  I  the  better  for  the  con- 
versation of  two  such  knowing  gentlemen ;  I  hoped  to  have  un- 
learned my  errors,  and  to  have  learned  truths  from  you,  but,  to 
my  great  disappointment,  I  do  not  find  'that  I  am  either  untaught 
or  taught.  Ale,  To  unteach  men  their  prejudices  is  a  difficult 
task :  and  this  must  first  be  done,  before  we  can  pretend  to  teach 
them  the  truth.  Besides,  we  have  at  present  no  time  to  prove 
and  argue.  JSuph.  But  suppose  my  mind  white  paper,  and  with- 
out bemg  at  any  pains  to  extirpate  my  opinions,  or  prove  your 
own,  only  say  wnat  you  would  write  thereon,  or  what  you  would 
teach  me  in  case  I  were  teachable.  Be  for  once  in  earnest,  and 
let  me  know  some  one  conclusion  of  yours  before  we  part;  or  I 
shall  entreat  Crito  to  violate  the  laws  of  hospitality  towards  those 
who  have  violated  the  laws  of  philosophy,  by  hanging  out  false 
lights  to  one  benighted  in  ignorance  and  error.  I  appeal  to  you 
(said  he,  turning  to  Crito)  whether  these  philosophical  knight- 
errants  should  not  be  coimned  in  this  castle  of  yours,  till  mey 
make  reparation.  Euphranor  has  reason,  said  Urito,  and  my 
sentence  is  that  you  remain  here  in  durance,  till  you  have  done 
something  towards  satisfying  the  engagement  I  am  under,  having 
promised,  he  should  know  your  opinions  from  yourselves,  which 
you  also  agroed  to. 

XXYIL  Ale.  Since  it  must  be  so  I  will  now  reveal  what  I 
take  to  be  the  sum  and  substance,  the  grand  arcanum  and  ulti- 
mate conclusion  of  our  sect,  and  that  in  two  words,  IIANTA 
YnOAH^IS.  Cru  "You  are  then  a  downright  sceptic.  But, 
sceptic  as  you  aro,  you  own  it,  probable  there  is  a  God,  certain 
that  the  Christian  religion  is  useful,  possible  it  may  be  true, 
certain  that  if  it  be  the  minute  philosophers  are  in  a  bad  way. 
This  being  the  case,  how  can  it  be  questioned  what  course  a  ^^nse 
man  should  take  ?  Whether  the  principles  of  Christians  or  infi- 
dels aro  truest  may  be  made  a  question,  but  which  are  safest  can 
be  none.  Certainly  if  you  doubt  of  all  opinions  you  must  doubt 
of  your  own ;  and  then,  for  aught  you  know,  the  Christian  nwy 
be  true.  The  moro  doubt  the  more  room  thero  is  for  faith,  a 
sceptic  of  all  men  having  the  least  right  to  demand  evidence. 
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But,  whatever  imcertamty  there  may  be  in  other  points,  thus 
much  ijB  certain :  either  tnere  is  or  is  not  a  God :  there  iB  or  ib 
not  a  revelation :  man  either  is  or  is  not  an  agent :  the  soul  is  or 
is  not  immortaL  If  the  negatives  are  not  sure  the  affirmatives 
are  possible.  K  the  negatives  are  improbable,  the  affirmatives 
are  probable.  In  proportion  as  any  of  your  ingenious  men  finds 
himself  unable  to  prove  any  one  of  uiese  n^atives,  he  hath 
grounds  to  suspect  he  may  be  mistaken.  A  minute  philosopher,, 
therefore,  that  would  act  a  consistent  part,  should  have  the  diffi- 
dence, the  modesty,  and  the  timidity,  as  wdl  as  the  doubts,  of  a 
sceptic ;  not  pretend  to  an  ocean  of  li^ht,  and  then  lead  us  to  an 
abyss  of  darkness.  If  I  have  any  notion  of  ridicule,  this  is  most 
ridiculous.  But  your  ridiculing  what^  for  aught  you  know,  may 
be  true,  I  can  make  no  sense  ofT  It  is  neither  acting  as  a  wise 
man  with  regard  to  your  own  interest,  nor  as  a  good  man  with 
regard  to  that  of  your  country. 

XXyill.  Tully  saith  somewhere,  out  undufue  reHffianem  toUe 
aut  usquequaque  conserva :  either  let  us  have  no  religion  at  all,  or 
let  it  be  respected.  K  any  single  instance  can  be  shown  of  a 
people  that  ever  prospered  without  some  religion,  or  if  there  be 
any  religion  better  tnan  the  Christian,  propose  it  in  the  grand 
assembly  of  the  nation  to  change  our  constitution,  and  either  live 
without  reli^on,  or  introduce  that  new  religion.  A  sceptic,  as 
well  as  other  men,  is  member  of  a  community,  and  can  distin- 
^ish  between  good  and  evil,  natural  or  politim.  Be  this,  then, 
his  guide  as  a  patriot,  though  he  be  no  Christian.  Or,  if  he 
doth  not  pretend  even  to  this  discernment,  let  him  not  pretend 
to  correct  or  alter  what  he  knows  nothing  of:  neitiier  let  him 
that  only  doubts  behave  as  if  he  could  demonstrate.  Timagoras 
is  wont  to  say,  I  find  my  country  in  possession  of  certain  tenets : 
they  appear  to  have  an  useful  tendency,  and,  as  such,  are  encou- 
raged by  the  legislature ;  they  make  a  main  part  of  our  constitu- 
tion :  I  do  not  find  these  innovators  can  disprove  them,  or  sub- 
stitute things  more  useful  and  certain  in  their  stead:  out  of 
regard,  therefore,  to  the  good  of  mankind,  and  the  laws  of  my 
counti^,  I  shall  acquiesce  in  them.  I  do  not  say  Timagoras  is  a 
Christian,  but  I  reckon  him  a  patriot  Not  to  inquire  in  a  point 
of  so  great  concern  is  folly,  but  it  is  still  a  higher  degree  of  folly 
to  condemn  without  inquiring.  Lysicles  seemed  heartily  tired 
of  this  conversation.  It  is  now  late,  said  he  to  Alciphron,  and 
all  things  are  ready  for  our  departure.  Every  one  hath  his  own 
way  of  thinking ;  and  it  is  as  impossible  for  me  to  adopt  another 
man's,  as  to  make  his  complexion  and  features  mine.  Alciphron 
pleaded  that,  having  complied  with  Euphranor's  conditions,  they 
were  now  at  liberty :  and  Euphranor  answered  that,  all  he  de- 
sired having  been  to  know  their  tenets,  he  had  nothing  further 
to  pretend. 
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XXIX.  The  philosophers  being  gone,  I  observed  to  Crito^  how 
unaccountable  it  was,  that  men  so  easy  to  confute  should  yet  be 
so  difficult  to  convince.  This,  said  Crito,  is  accounted  for  by 
Aristotle,  who  tells  us  that  arguments  have  not  an  effect  on  ail 
men,  but  only  on  them  whose  minds  are  prepared  by  education 
and  custom^  as  land  is  for  seed.*  Make  a  point  never  so  dear,  it 
is  great  odds,  that  a  man,  whose  habits  and  the  bent  of  whose 
mind  lie  a  contrary  way,  shall  be  unable  to  comprehend  -it.  So 
weak  a  thing  is  reason  m  competition  with  inclinatioiL  I  replied, 
this  answer  might  hold  with  respect  to  other  persons  and  other 
times :  but  when  the  question  was  of  inquisitive  men,  in  an  age 
wherein  reason  was  so  much  cultivated,  funi  thinking  so  much  m 
vogue,  it  did  not  seem  satisfactory.  I  have  known  it  remarked, 
said  Crito,  by  a  man  of  much  observation^  that  in  the  present 
age  thinking  is  more  talked  of  but  less  practised  than  in  ancient 
times ;  and  that  since  the  revival  of  learning  men  have  read  much 
and  wrote  much,  but  thought  little :  insomuch  that  with  us  to 
think  closely  and  justly  is  the  least  part  of  a  learned  man^  and 
none  at  all  of  a  polite  man.  The  free  thinkers,  it  must  be  owned, 
make  great  pretensions  to  thinking,  and  yet  they  show  but  little 
exactness  in  it.  A  lively  man,  said  he,  and  what  the  world  calls 
a  man  of  sense,  are  often  destitute  of  this  talent,  which  is  not  a 
mere  ^t  of  nature,  but  must  be  improved  and  perfected,  by 
much  attention  and  exercise  on  very  different  subjects,  a  thing  of 
more  pains  and  time  than  the  hasty  men  of  parts  in  our  age  care 
to  take.  Such  were  the  sentiments  of  a  judicious  friend  of  mine ; 
and,  if  you  are  not  already  sufficiently  convinced  of  these  truths, 
you  need  only  cast  an  eye  on  the  dark  and  confused,  but  never- 
theless admired,  writers  of  this  famous  sect :  and  then  you  will 
be  able  to  judge,  whether  those  who  are  led  by  men  of  such 
wrong  heads  can  have  very  good  ones  of  their  own.  Such,  for 
instance,  was  Spinosa  the  great  leader  of  our  modem  infidels,  in 
whom  are  to  be  found  many  schemes  and  notions  much  admired 
and  followed  of  late  years ;  such  as  undermining  religion,  under 
the  pretence  of  vindicating  and  explaining  it :  the  mamtaining  it 
not  necessary  to  believe  in  Christ  according  to  the  flesh :  the  per- 
suading men  that  miracles  are  to  be  understood  only  in  a  S})iritual 
and  allegorical  sense :  that  vice  is  not  so  bad  a  thing  as  we  are 
apt  to  think :  that  men  are  mere  machines  impelled  by  fatal  ne- 
cessity. I  have  heard,  said  I^  Spinosa  represented  as  a  man  of 
close  argument  and  demonstration.  He  did,  replied  Crito,  demon- 
strate ;  but  it  was  after  such  a  manner,  as  any  one  may  demon- 
strate any  thing.  Allow  a  man  the  privilege  to  make  his  own 
definitions  of  common  words,  and  it  will  be  no  hard  matter  for 
him  to  infer  conclusions,  which  in  one  sense  shall  be  true  and  in 

*  Ethic,  ad  Nicom.  1.  z.  c  9. 
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another  false,  at  onoe  Beeming  paradoxes  and  manifest  truisms. 
For  example,  let  but  Spinosa  define^natural  right  to  be  natural 
power,  and  he  will  eanly  demonstrate,  that  whatever  a  man  can 
do  he  hath  a  ri^ht  to  da*  Nothing  can  be  plainer  than  the  folly 
of  this  proceeding :  but  our  pretenders  to  the  lumen  siccum^  are 
often  so  passionately  prejudiced  against  religion,  as  to  swallow 
the  grossest  nonsense  and  sophistry  of  weak  and  wicked  writers 
for  demonstration. 

XXX.  And  so  great  a  noise  do  these  men  make  with  their 
thinking,  reasoning,  and  demonstrating,  as  to  prejudice  some  well- 
meaning  persons  agsunst  all  use  and  improvement  of  reason. 
Honest  Demea,  having  seen  a  neighbour  of  his  ruined  by  the 
vices  of  a  free-thinking  son,  contracted  such  a  prejudice  against 
thinking,  that  he  would  not  suffer  his  own  to  read  Euclid,  being 
told  it  might  teadi  him  to  think :  till  a  friend  convinced  him  the 
epidemical  distemper  was  not  thinking,  but  only  the  want  and 
affectation  of  it  I  know  an  eminent  free-thinker,  who  never 
goes  to  bed,  without  a  gallon  of  wine  in  his  belly,  and  is  sure  to 
replenish  before  the  fumes  are  off  his  brain,  by  which  means  he 
has  not  had  one  sober  thought  these  seven  years;  another  that 
would  not  for  the  world  lose  the  privil^e  and  reputation  of  free 
thinking,  who  games  all  night,  and  lies  in  bed  all  day :  and  as  for 
the  outside  or  appearance  of  thought  in  that  meagre  minute  phi- 
losopher Ibycus,  it  is  an  effect,  not  of  thinking,  but  of  carkiDg, 
cheating,  and  writing  in  an  ofiBce.  Strange,  said  he,  that  such 
men  should  set  up  for  free-thinkers !  But  it  is  yet  more  strange 
that  other  men  should  be  out  of  conceit  with  winking  and  rea- 
soning, for  the  sake  of  such  pretenders.  I  answered,  that  some 
good  men  conceived  an  opposition  between  reason  and  religion, 
faith  and  knowledge,  nature  and  grace  ;  and  that,  consequently, 
the  way  to  promote  religion  was,  to  quench  the  l^ht  of  nature, 
and  discourage  all  rational  inquiry. 

XXXI.  How  right  the  intentions  of  these  men  may  be,  re- 
plied Crito,  I  shall  not  say ;  but  surely  their  notions  are  very 
wrong.  Can  any  thing  be  more  dbhonourable  to  religion,  than 
the  representing  it  as  an  unreasonable,  unnatural,  ignorant  insti- 
tution ?  Qod  is  the  father  of  all  lights,  whether  natural  or  re- 
vealed. Natural  concupiscence  is  one  thing,  and  the  light  of 
nature  another,  Tou  cannot  therefore  argue  from  the  former 
against  the  latter :  neither  can  you  from  science  falsely  so  called, 
against  real  knowledge.  Whatever  therefore  is  said  of  the  one 
in  holy  scripture  is  not  to  be  interpreted  of  the  other.  I  insisted, 
that  human  learning  in  the  hands  of  divines,  had  from  time  to 
time,  created  great  disputes  and  divisions  in  the  church.  As  ab- 
stracted metaphysics,  replied  Crito,  have  always  had  a  tendency 

•  Tractat  Politic,  c.  2. 
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to  produce  disputes  among  Christians,  as  well  as  other  men,  so 
it  should  seem  that  genume  truth  and  knowledge  would  allay 
this  humour,  which  makes  men  sacrifice  the  undisputed  duties  of 
peace  and  charity  to  disputable  notions.  After  all,  said  I,  whatever 
may  be  said  for  reason,  it  is  plain,  the  sceptics  and  infidels  of  the 
age  are  not  to  be  cured  by  it  I  will  not  dispute  this  point,  said 
Crito,  in  order  to  cure  a  distemper,  you  should  consider  what  pro- 
duced it.  Had  men  reasoned  themselves  into  a  wrong  opinion,  one 
might  hope  to  reason  them  out  of  it.  But  this  is  not  the  case ; 
the  infidelity  of  most  minute  philosophers  seeming  an  effect  of 
very  different  motives  from  thought  and  reason,  little  incidents, 
vanity,  disgust,  humour,  inclination,  without  the  least  assistance 
from  reason,  are  often  kinown  to  make  infidels.  Where  the  ge- 
neral tendency  of  a  doctrine  is  disagreeable,  the  mind  is  prepared 
to  relish  and  improve  eveiy  thing  that  with  the  least  pretence 
seems  to  make  against  it.  Hence  the  coarse  manners  of  a  country 
curate,  the  polite  ones  of  a  chaplain,  the  wit  of  a  miiiute  philo- 
sopher, a  jest,  a  song,  a  tale  can  serve  instead  of  a  reason  for 
infidelity.  Bupalus  preferred  a  rake  in  the  church,  and  then 
made  use  of  him  as  an  argument  i^ainst  it  Vice,  indolence, 
faction,  and  fashion  produce  minute  philosophers,  and  mere  pe- 
tulancy  not  a  few.  Who  then  can  expect  a  thing  so  irrational 
and  capricious  should  yield  to  reason  ?  It  may  nevertheless,  be 
worth  while  to  argue  against  such  men,  and  expose  their  fallacies, 
if  not  for  their  own  sake,  yet  for  the  sake  of  others ;  as  it  may 
lessen  their  credit,  and  prevent  the  growth  of  their  sect,  by  re- 
moving a  prejudice  in  their  favour,  which  sometimes  inclines 
others  as  well  as  themselves  to  think  they  have  made  a  monopoly 
of  human  reason. 

XXXU.  The  most  general  pretext  which  looks  like  reason,  is 
taken  from  the  variety  of  opinions  about  religion.  This  is  a 
resting  stone  to  a  lazy  and  superficial  mind :  but  one  of  more 
spirit  and  a  juster  way  of  thinking,  makes  it  a  step  whence  he 
looks  about,  and  proceeds  to  examine,  and  compare  the  differing 
institutions  of  religion.  He  will  observe,  which  of  these  is  the 
most  sublime  and  rational  in  its  doctrines,  most  venerable  in  its 
mysteries,  most  useful  in  its  precepts,  most  decent  in  its  worship  ? 
Which  createth  the  noblest  hopes,  and  most  worthv  views  ?  He 
will  consider  their  rise  and  progress ;  which  owest  least  to  human 
arts  or  arms  ?  Which  flatters  the  senses  and  gross  inclinations 
of  men  ?  Which  adorns  and  improves  the  most  excellent  part 
of  our  nature  ?  Which  hath  been  propagated  in  the  most  won- 
derful manner  ?  Which  hath  surmounted  the  greatest  di£Bculties, 
or  shown  the  most  disinterested  zeal  and  smcerity  in  its  pro- 
fessors ?  He  will  inquire,  which  best  accords  with  nature  and 
history  ?  He  will  consider,  what  savours  of  the  world,  and 
what  looks  like  wisdom  from  above?    He  will  be  careful  to 
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Xrate  human  allay  from  that  which  is  diYine ;  and  upon  the 
le,  form  his  judgment  like  a  reasonable  free-thinker.  But 
instead  of  taking  such  a  rational  course^  one  of  these  hasty 
sceptics  shall  conclude  without  demurrinff,  there  is  no  wisdom  in 
politics,  no  honesty  in  dealings,  no  knowleclge  in  philosophy,*  no 
truth  in  religion ;  and  all  by  one  and  the  same  sort  of  inference, 
from  the  numerous  exampl«i  of  foUy,  knavery,  ignoiaaoe,  ^ 
error,  which  are  to  be  met  with  in  the  world  But,  as  those  who 
are  unknowing  in  every  thing  else,  imagine  themselves  sharp- 
sighted  in  religion,  this  learned  sophism  is  oftenest  levelled  against 
Christianity. 

XXXIlL  In  my  opinion,  he,  that  would  convince  an  infidel 
who  can  be  brought  to  reason,  ought  in  the  first  place  clearly  to 
convince  him  of  the  being  of  a  Grod,  it  seeming  to  me,  that  any 
man  who  is  really  a  theist,  cannot  be  an  enemy  to  the  Christian 
religion :  and  that  the  ignorance  or  disbelief  of  this  fundamental 

r>int,  is  that  which  at  bottom  constitutes  the  minute  philosopher, 
imagine  they,  who  are  acquainted  with  the  great  authors  in  the 
minute  philosophy,  need  not  be  told  of  this.  The  being  of  a 
Grod  is  capable  of  clear  proof,  and  a  proper  object  of  human 
reason :  whereas  the  mysteries  of  his  nature,  and  indeed  what- 
ever there  is  of  mystery  in  religion,  to  endeavour  to  explun,  and 
prove  by  reason,  is  a  vain  attempt.  It  is  sufficient  if  we  can 
show  there  is  nothing  absurd  or  repugnant  in  our  belief  of  those 
points,  and  instead  of  framing  hypotheses  to  explain  them,  we 
use  our  reason  only  for  answering  the  objections  brought  against 
them.  But  on  all  occasions,  we  ought  to  distinguish  the  serious, 
modest,  ingenuous  man  of  sense,  who  hath  scruples  about  reli- 
gion, and  behaves  like  a  prudent  man  in  doubt,  from  the  minute 
philosophers,  those  profane  and  conceited  men,  who  must  needs 
proselyte  others  to  their  own  doubts.  When  one  of  this  stamp 
presents  himself,  we  should  consider  what  species  he  is  of : 
whether  a  first  or  second-hand  philosopher,  a  libertine,  scomer, 
or  sceptic  ?  Each  character  requiring  a  peculiar  treatment. 
Some  men  are  too  ignorant  to  be  humUe,  without  which  there 
can  be  no  docility :  but  though  a  man  must  in  some  degree  have 
thought  and  considered  to  be  capable  of  being  convinced,  yet  it 
is  possible  the  most  ignorant  may  be  laughed  out  of  his  opinions. 
I  knew  a  woman  of  sense  reduce  two  minute  philosophers,  who 
had  long  been  a  nuisance  to  the  neighbourhood,  by  taking  her 
cue  from  their  predominant  aifectations.  The  one  set  up  for 
being  the  most  incredulous  man  upon  earth,  the  other  for  the 
most  unbounded  freedom.  She  observed  to  the  first,  that  he 
who  had  credulity  sufficient  to  trust  the  most  valuable  things,  his 
life  and  fortune,  to  his  apothecary  and  lawyer,  ridiculoumy  af- 
fected the  character  of  incredulous,  by  refusing  to  trust  his  soul, 
a  thing  in  his  own  account  but  a  mere  trifle,  to  his  parish-priest. 
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The  other,  bein^  what  you  call  a  beau,  she  made  sensible  how 
absolute  a  slave  he  was  in  point  of  dress,  to  him  the  most  im- 
portant thing  in  the  world,  while  he  was  earnestly  contending  for 
a  liberty  of  thinking,  with  which  he  never  troubled  his  head ; 
and  how  much  more  it  concerned  and  became  him  to  assert  an 
independency  on  fashion,  and  obtain  scope  for  his  genius,  where 
it  was  best  qualified  to  exert  itself.  The  minute  philosophers  at 
first  hand  are  very  few,  and  considered  in  themselves,  of  small 
consequence :  but  their  followers,  who  pin  their  faith  upon  them, 
arc  numerous,  and  not  less  confident  than  credulous ;  there  being 
something  in  the  air  and  manner  of  these  second-hand  philoso- 
phers, very  apt  to  disconcert  a  man  of  gravity  and  argument,  and 
much  more  ai£Scult  to  be  borne  than  the  weight  of  their  ob- 
jections. 

XXXIY.  Crito  having  made  an  end,  Euphranor  declared  it 
to  be  his  opinion,  that  it  would  much  conduce  to  the  public 
benefit,  if,  instead  of  discouraging  free-thinking,  there  was  erected 
in  the  midst  of  this  free  country  a  dianoetic  academy,  or  se- 
minary for  free-thinkers,  provided  with  retired  chambers,  and 
galleries,  and  shady  walks  and  groves,  where,  after  seven  years 
spent  in  silence  and  meditation,  a  man  might  commence  a  genuine 
free-thinker,  and  from  that  time  forward,  have  license  to  think 
what  he  pleased,  and  a  badge  to  distinguish  him  from  counter- 
feits. In  good  earnest,  said  Crito,  I  imagine  that  thinking  is  the 
great  desideratum  of  the  present  age ;  and  that  the  real  cause  of 
whatever  is  amiss,  may  justly  be  reckoned  the  general  neglect  of 
education,  in  those  who  need  it  most,  the  people  of  fashion. 
What  can  be  expected  where  those  who  have  the  most  influence, 
have  the  least  sense,  and  those  who  are  sure  to  be  followed  set 
the  worst  example?  Where  youth  so  uneducated  are  yet  so 
forward  ?  Where  modesty  is  esteemed  pusillanimity,  and  a  de- 
ference to  years,  knowleage,  religion,  laws,  want  of  sense  and 
spirit  ?  Such  untimely  growth  or  genius  would  not  have  been 
valued  or  encouraged  by  the  wise  men  of  antiquity ;  whose  sen- 
timents on  this  point  are  so  ill  suited  to  the  genius  of  our  times, 
that  it  is  to  be  feared  modem  ears  could  not  bear  them.  But 
however  ridiculous  such  maxims  might  seem  to  our  British  youth, 
who  are  so  capable  and  so  forward  to  try  experiments,  and  mend 
the  constitution  of  their  country,  I  believe  it  will  be  admitted 
by  men  of  sense,  that  if  the  governing  part  of  mankind  would 
in  these  days,  for  experiment's  sake,  consider  themselves  in  that 
old  Homerical  light  as  pastors  of  the  people,  whose  duty  it  was 
to  improve  their  flock,  they  would  soon  nnd  that  this  is  to  be 
done  by  an  education  very  different  from  the  modem,  and  other- 
guess  maxims  than  those  of  the  minute  philosophy.  If  our 
youth  were  really  inured  to  thought  and  reflection,  and  an  ac- 
quaintance with  the  excellent  writers  of  antiquity,  we  should 
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soon  see  that  licentious  humour,  vulgarlj  called  free^thinhingy 
banished  from  the  presence  of  gentlemen,  together  with  ignorance 
and  ill-taste ;  whicn  as  they  are  inseparable  from  vice,  so  men 
follow  vice  for  the  sake  of  pleasure,  and  fly  from  virtue  through 
an  abhorrence  of  pain.  Their  minds  therefore  betimes  should  be 
formed  and  accustomed  to  receive  pleasure  and  pain  from  proper 
objects,  or,  which  is  the  same  thing,  to  have  their  inclinations  and 
aversions  rightly  placed.  KaXcjc  xaipnv  rj  /ifaliy.  This  accord- 
ing to  Plato  and  Aristotle,  was  the  opOri  iracSiia,  the  right  edu- 
cation.* And  those  who,  in  their  own  minds,  their  health,  or 
their  fortunes,  feel  the  cursed  effects  of  a  wrong  one,  would  do 
well  to  consider,  they  cannot  better  make  amends  for  what  was 
amiss  in  themselves,  than  by  preventing  the  same  in  their  pos- 
terity. While  Crito  was  saying  this,  company  came  in,  which 
put  an  end  to  our  conversation. 

*  Plato  ID  ProUig.  et  ArUtot  EUiic.  ad  Nioom.  lib.  iL  c.  2,  et  lib.  x.  c  9. 
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